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DEPOSITORY 


per 7} 


Russia, China, and th 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Looking back upon the history of 
the Soviet Union over the past seven to eight years— 
that is, since Stalin's death—one is struck by the spec- 
tacular change from what might be termed paranoiac 
isolationism to bravura-like extroversion. No. longer 
1s the Soviet Union churlish about visitors, or brusque 
and suspicious in dealing with the outside world. No 
longer is it preoccupied—almost to the point of hysteria 
—with the defense of its borders against hordes of 
imperialist spies and provocateurs. No longer, in fact, 
as Khrushchev not long ago reminded us, is it possible 
to speak in terms of “capitalist encirclement,” for one 
might rightfully ask: Who is encircling whom? Indeed, 
what Khrushchev has done in these past few years has 
been to engage in a bit of the “encirclement game” him- 
self: shrill missives in the Middle East, rocket rattling 
in Cuba, attempted footholds in the Congo... . Still 
cautious, still ready to spring back into position, the 
Soviet Union has nevertheless become one of the most 
active and vociferous protagonists in the international 
arena—as its recent actions in the United Nations 
illustrate to the hilt. 
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Nor has Communist China, for the past several years, 
limited itself to killing flies, building communes, and 
“molding the minds’ of its multi-million citizenry. 
Along with the USSR, China has been widening its 
activities far beyond the borders of its own country— 
trading with Latin America, supporting the Algerian 
nationalists, encouraging insur gent forces in Southeast 
Asia. In this process, her ambitions and strategic pro- 
clivities have, it would seem, come into conflict with 
those of “the first country of socialism,” giving rise to 
heated ideological debates, mysterious conferences, and 
sundry manifestos. 

It is with these subjects—the reemergence of Russia 
as an active world power, the international proselytism 
of China, the relations between the two powers, and the 
interaction of Soviet-Chinese and local Communist 
activities in various areas of the world—with which this 
new series will concern itself. In this issue, we start 
off with an examination of “peaceful coexistence’ and 
its application to Central and South America. Future 
issues will deal with Sino-Soviet differences on strategy 
and with Communist activities in other parts of the world. 


The Meaning of “Peaceful Coexistence” 


THE DOCTRINE OF COEXISTENCE, which the 
recent “Statement of the Moscow Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Communist and Workers Parties’’ describes 


Mr. Pachter, who teaches European history at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, is diplomatic 
correspondent for Die Deutsche Zeitung, Cologne. The 
present article is abstracted from a chapter in his forth- 
coming book The Terms of Coexistence. 


By Henry Pachter 


as the basis of Soviet foreign policy, has a long history. 
Referred to as ‘‘parallel existence’ in Lenin’s early pro- 
nouncements, and then implicitly embodied in the New 
Economic Policy of 1921, it received official recognition 
in the preamble to the Soviet Constitution of 1923: 


Since the foundation of the Soviet Republics, the states 
of the world have been divided into two camps: the camp 
of capitalism and the camp of socialism. There, in the 
camp of capitalism, national hate and inequality, colonial 


slavery and exploitation, national oppression and pogroms, 
imperialist brutality and war prevail. Here, in the socialist 
camp, there is mutual confidence and peace, national liberty 
and equality, peaceful coexistence and fraternal collabora- 
tion of peoples. 


Superficially, this declaration seemed to stress the in- 
compatibility of the two systems, but the policy which 
it reflected was predicated not on the inevitable clash of 
the two camps, but on their separation and isolation. 
The “camps” are seen as hostile in spirit, but not actual- 
ly at war. The Soviet Union, it appears, is not the only 
possible victim of aggression; the contradictions of capi- 
talism might lead to war wipbin the imperialist camp 
itself, 

Coexistence, then, was introduced as a great maneuver 
of disengagement. A truce or a “breathing spell,” in 
Lenin’s words, was the aim, and to implement it Lenin 
went so far as to sign an agreement to stop revolution- 
ary propaganda in the British Empire in exchange for a 
commercial treaty. What mattered was the survival of 
the Soviet state, then the only bastion of socialism in 
the world, which had to be protected against capitalist, 
counterrevolutionary intervention. Peace was a victory 
for socialism, because war had been removed from the 
borders between the two camps and relegated to the 
interior of the capitalist world. 

The concept of the two camps enabled, or even 
forced, Lenin to view war within the capitalist camp not 
as a disturbance of peace, but as a weakening of the 
enemy. He never doubted that “the era of wars and 
revolutions has just begun.’’ Imperialism and colonialism 
were in the throes of death, and capitalism could not 
solve its problems for any length of time. Through the 
Comintern he exploited class war inside the capitalist 
nations; by fostering colonial revolutions he struck at 
their economic resources; and he encouraged the nation- 
alist movements in Germany, Italy, Turkey and else- 
where to undermine the political order which had been 
erected by the Western powers. 

Coexistence thus offered a shelter from which diplo- 
matic and propaganda offensives could be launched, and 
it held out the promise of a temporary military truce. 
The defensive and the aggressive components of the 
idea of coexistence were inseparably intertwined. Co- 
existence, Lenin admitted with-his usual candor, was not 
an ideal but a statement of fact. 


The Defensive Phase 


Under Stalin, “Soviet power in one country” became 
“socialism in one country’; the image of the “two 
camps’ was supplemented by the theory of “relative 
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stabilization,” and defensive connotations of ‘‘coexist- 
ence’ began to overlay the aggressive concomitants. 
The Soviet Union was hermetically sealed off both ways. 
The Janus head of isolationism assured the capitalists 
abroad that world revolution had been adjourned sine 
die, and promised the Soviet people that intervention 
was no longer a threat. At the Fourteenth Congress of 
the CPSU in 1925, Stalin expounded a theory of “two 
centers of attraction,’ England and the Soviet Union, 
stressing the gulf between them and the contrast be- 
tween conflicts there and unity in the USSR. In the 
same spirit, -he constantly exhorted the Foreign Com- 
missar, Chicherin, to “exploit the antagonism between 
our enemies. 

It is essential to understand that in the Soviet view 
the “other camp’’ is seen as a whole. The Soviet Union 
does not coexist with each non-Soviet state individually 
but with the entire capitalist system. In contrast to 
most Western governments, which deal with each 
foreign nation as best they can, Soviet diplomacy is 
always conscious of the repercussions it can generate 
within the entire concert of powers by acting on one of 
its members’. Such a polarized view has certain propa- 
gandistic advantages. Moreover, it gives the Soviet 
policy-maker a detached view of any temporary ally— 
no loyalty binds them together permanently—and he 
retains the superiority of aloofness. 

As tertius gaudens the USSR always seeks protection 
in the disunity of her enemies. By giving mild en- 
couragement to disruptive forces abroad, Soviet diplo- 
macy in the 1920's could buy maximum security with a 
minimum commitment of its own forces. Rejecting 
the Trotskyite plea for a revolutionary strategy, Stalin 
asserted that the British Empire would tumble, not 
through the exertions of the Comintern or the Red 
Army, but thanks to the stupidity of the Tory Govern- 
ment. Triumphing over the internationalist opposition 
at the Fifteenth Congress, in December 1927, he gave 
a canonical definition of coexistence: 


We must not forget Lenin’s statement that as regards our 
work of construction very much depends upon whether we 
succeed in postponing war with the capitalist world, which 
is inevitable, but which can be postponed either until the 
moment when the proletarian revolution in Europe ma- 
tures, or until the moment when the colonial revolutions 
have fully matured, or lastly, until the moment when 
the capitalists come to blows over the division of the 
colonies. Therefore, the maintenance of peaceful relations 
with the capitalist countries is an obligatory task for us. 
Our relations with the capitalist countries are based on 
the assumption that the coexistence of two opposite systems 
is possible. Practice has fully confirmed this. 


*J. V. Stalin, Works, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1954, Vol. 10, p. 296. 


In a more practical vein he then recommended “‘post- 
poning war by buying off (!) certain capitalists,” uti- 
lizing the antagonisms between the imperialists to ‘‘fight 
the preparations for new imperialist wars” and particu- 
larly ““England’s interventionist tendencies,”’ maintaining 
peace with the capitalist countries, expanding trade, and 
effecting a “rapprochement with the so-called weak and 
unequal states.” 

These oft-quoted passages reveal to the contemporary 
_ reader, who may be either too young or too forgetful, 
that Khrushchev did not invent coexistence. They also 
make clear what coexistence means and what it does not 
mean in the minds of its users. It is a description of a 
state of affairs—a relationship between states, not a 
goal. It is a technique of conducting relations with the 
outside world, not a philosophy. It does not mean that 
states ought to live together in peace, but that states 
which are incompatible have nevertheless been coexist- 
ing for the last forty years. Lastly, the relationship so 
described is not necessarily positive or friendly; rather, 
it is a relationship of subdued hostility and watchful 
waiting, if not of hoping for the worst. 

During the late 1920's and early 1930's, these ground 
rules of coexistence resulted in a determined disengage- 
ment of the Soviet Union from active participation in 
international politics. The Soviet Union coexisted in 
virtual isolation; its trade was hedged in by the monop- 
oly of foreign exchange; it refrained from participation 
in collective security arrangements; its treaties with 
neighbor countries were bilateral and usually of the non- 
aggression type, which did not commit the USSR to 
measures of collective security but protected it from in- 
tervention. In short, acquiescence in the statws quo did 
not render Moscow coresponsible for its maintenance. 


Cooperation and Non-Coexistence 


Like the Tsars before them, the Communist leaders 
after World War I encouraged all ‘“‘unequal nations” 
to fight for the revision of existing treaties. As is well 
known, this policy failed. Instead of merely embarrass- 
ing the capitalist camp, fascism eventually threatened 
to organize the anti-Bolshevik crusade which Soviet 
politicians had feared so long. As a result, Russian 
diplomacy had to give up its splendid isolation and seek 
allies in the West. The term “coexistence” was much 
too cold to characterize this warmer relationship, and it 
was carefully avoided in describing Soviet relations with 
the Popular Front governments, Nor was it used later 
to describe the Soviet Union’s relationship with Nazi 
Germany during the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact or, in the 
“democratic” phase of war, with the Western allies. 


But in either case, the community of interests was 
considered transitory; within the rules of ‘coexistence’ 
the ally was as much a member of the “‘other’’ camp 
as the enemy. That is the reason why the Soviet leaders 
believed Goebbels’ hints of a possible deal between the 
West and the Nazis. They looked at the wartime alli- 
ance as an instance of Lenin’s prescription that in need 
one must cooperate with the devil. And that is also 
why immediately after the war (Stalin’s speech of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946) they were able to revert from coopera- 
tion with the liberal democracies to hostility. 

For several years after the war, the borders between 
the two camps were fluid and no one spoke of coexist- 
ence, except to deplore its absence. The Soviet Army 
imposed Communist rule on Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and General Zhdanov, under whose political super- 
vision the takeover occurred, also presided over the 
opening congress of the Cominform. On that occasion, 
he stressed the “‘irreconcilable antagonism’ between the 
“two camps,’ and promised “to enlarge [the Soviet 
state's} activity on the international scene.” 

The Soviet advance was contained, to be sure, but it 
took the Kremlin leaders some time to admit that West- 
ern Europe was impervious to revolution. Instead of 
returning to coexistence directly, Stalin set out to im- 
prove and secure the border line separating the two 
camps. This phase of East-West relations, outwardly 
characterized by implacable hostility, in reality was de- 
voted to an unavowed attempt to reach a modus vivendi, 
however precarious. This fighting for a stalemate is 
Each side realized (without 
admitting it openly) that recognition of the status guo 
was the only feasible alternative to a new holocaust. 


known as the “‘cold war.” 


More important, however, was another function of the 
cold war—it permitted Stalin to declare martial law in 
his newly acquired empire, as though it were a belea- 
guered fortress. The cold war imprisoned the satellites, 
and the ‘‘two camps” doctrine held them together like 
a vise. For a moment it seemed as though Stalin were 
reverting to the original Leninist conception of a stand- 
still. The essentially protective function of the ‘‘two 
camps’ idea was barely hidden under seemingly aggres- 
sive mannerisms. 


The Second Disengagement 


Nor for long, though. By uniting his own camp 
through the cold war, Stalin had also united the enemy 
camp. The moment he could afford to relax tensions, 
he again reversed his line and revived the strategy of 
coexistence. In his so-called “testament,” written for 
the 19th Party Congress in 1952, he admitted that 
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capitalism might survive after all and that socialism 
again might have to live with it. While he considered 
the contradictions between the capitalist and the social- 
ist camps ‘‘theoretically’” more important, “in practice’ 
those between capitalist countries were of greater value, 
and by exploiting them cleverly, diplomacy might post- 
pone war almost indefinitely. In quoting these dis- 
quisitions at the time, an eminent American authority 
facetiously remarked: 


If Stalin believes what he said, he would logically direct 
Soviet propaganda to forget about Soviet-American con- 
flicts and to give all stress to conflicts within the capitalist 
world. {He} might even make some minor gestures of 
conciliation, such as giving Austria back its freedom.’ 


This indeed was the direction in which Stalin’s suc- 
cessors developed the new theory. Peace offensives and 
offers of “disengagement,” devised by Stalin himself, 
were intensified under the face-saving pretext of the 
“thaw” which his timely death provided. At the 20th 
Congress (February 1956) Khrushchev proclaimed the 
sincerity of these offers: 


It has been alleged that the Soviet Union advances the 
principle of peaceful coexistence merely out of tactical 
consideration, considerations of expediency. Yet it is 
common knowledge that we have always {!}, from the 
first years of Soviet power, stood with equal firmness for 
peaceful coexistence. Hence, it is not a tactical move, 
but a fundamental principle of Soviet foreign policy.’ 


The stress was on “‘peaceful,” 7.e. recourse to warlike 
action was repudiated; competition, however, was not 
thereby ruled out but confirmed, nor was continued an- 
tagonism denied. On the contrary, Khrushchev was 
acutely aware of how little he actually was offering. (In 
the good old days of diplomatic hypocrisy, no real 
statesman would have dared to profess less than firm 
belief in bare coexistence up to the last minute before 
war “broke out.’’) Thus while confessing that he mere- 
ly tolerated the existence of the United States, Khrush- 
chev felt bound to offer more to the Bandung nations: 
“We believe that countries with different social systems 
can do more than exist side by side. It is necessary to 
proceed further, to improve relations, strengthen con- 
fidence between countries and cooperate.’’* 

It was in this same speech that Khrushchev declared 
that “war is not fatalistically inevitable.” We have 
often been told that this was a departure from orthodox 


* Philip E. Mosely, The Kremlin and World Politics, Vintage 
Books, New York, 1960, p. 395. Originally in Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1952. 

* Quoted from Alvin Z. Rubinstein, The Foreign Policy of the 
Soviet Union, Random House, New York, 1960, p. 296. 
*Ibid., p. 298. 
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Leninism. But ‘‘fatalism’’ never was Lenin’s meat, and 
as we have seen, not even Stalin acted on the assump- 
tion that war between the Soviet Union and the West 
was inevitable. He took credit for postponing war from 
year to year. He organized ‘‘peace blocs’’ and cooper- 
ated with non-Communist governments. After his death 
the question was not whether war was inevitable; 
the question was which conclusion must be drawn from 
the insight that in the nuclear age war becomes un- 
thinkable. Malenkov had made the unorthodox remark 
on March 17, 1954, that “modern instruments of war 
mean the destruction of world civilization’’—putting 
socialist and capitalist civilization into one basket and 
implying that the two must not just coexist but cooper- 
ate to avoid catastrophe. A year later Malenkov was 
made to retract his words. The military apparently were 
thinking of another alternative—“pre-emptive war’, 
which would destroy Western civilization but leave the 
“socialist camp” in a position to sustain a counterblow. 
This dangerous theory was taken seriously enough to 
warrant discussion in Soviet Army magazines.> As its 
political spokesman, Molotov declared that nuclear war 
would destroy only capitalist civilization. 

Khrushchev accepted neither view. He held with 
Lenin that it is neither necessary to abandon the West 
to the capitalists nor to visit destruction upon it. In fact, 
the Soviet Premier has at all times preferred political to 
administrative and military solutions. In this as in most 
other respects he has been a true disciple of Stalin, who 
held the military in utmost contempt: theirs was a 
“fragmentary, bourgeois’ theory of war; they never 
understood that war is not won with the “knavish de- 
vices of weaponry’; all they knew was “‘transitory’’; 
to win a war, Russia must rely on the “permanently 
operational factors.” The conflict with the West, in 
Stalin’s view, had to be won politically before it might 
be necessary to fight it with guns. Khrushchev only 
needed to substitute ‘‘rockets’’ for “guns.” 

It is not difficult to transpose Stalin’s military theory 
into the field of foreign policy. In his search for “‘per- 
manently operative factors,’ Khrushchev repeated 
Lenin’s promise that ‘‘the final issue of the conflict is 
assured by the fact that Russia, India and China have 
the vast majority of the population.” When Lenin said 
that, China was not socialist, and neither was India 
when Khrushchev repeated it.at the 21st Congress of 
the CPSU. Relying on Lenin’s strategy, Khrushchev 
was able to develop his idea of political warfare, which 
permitted him to reject both Malenkov’s anxiety that all 


* Quoted by H. S. Dinerstein, War and the Soviet Union, and 
Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, both 
published by Praeger, New York, 1959. 


civilization is threatened alike, and Molotov’s callous 
resignation to the inevitability of war. He could assert 
that “‘capitalism will perish, socialism will survive’, but 
also deny that war between the two systems is inevitable. 


The Discovery of the Uncommitted 


Khrushchev’s true invention is not the concept of 
peaceful coexistence or the revision of Lenin’s theory 
that war is inevitable as long as imperialism exists. His 
real contribution is the discovery of neutralism, its legi- 
timization and use by Soviet propaganda and diplomacy, 
its amplification into a new theory of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

Until Khrushchev, Soviet policy had operated mainly 
on the assumption that ‘he who is not for me is against 
me.” It demanded confession and submission from 
those whom it would receive in good grace; it attacked 
those who would not admit the superiority of Moscow’s 
judgment and cause. In 1955 the new theory burst 
forth with tremendous success: ‘‘AIl those who do not 
speak out against me shall be counted for me’’—a bril- 
liant application to the foreign field of an assumption 
which dictators make in domestic elections. 

In effect, this new theory says to the uncommitted 
nations: You don’t have to be for us; we don’t intend 
to sovietize you; all we want is to be on friendly terms 
with you; to obtain this, you simply have to withdraw, 
or keep away, from alliances which we feel are directed 
against us. If you don’t accept American arms and 
American bases, you belong in the “camp of peace.” 

Under this theory, the Kremlin no longer sees a 
world divided into two rigidly defined camps but a 
series of concentric zones, beginning with Hell at one 
pole, and passing through Purgatory to Heaven at the 
other, like Dante ascending from Inferno to Paradise. 
At the center of Hell, where once the London City held 
the place of honor, we now have ‘American ruling cir- 
cles,” still trying to pull the strings of the visible 
world. Close to them, a congeries of co-conspirators, 
retainers, beneficiaries, profiteers and fascists are or- 
ganized in NATO. It would be futile to try converting 
them to peace. They are aggressors leading aggressor 
nations, imperialists who scheme to recapture lost colo- 
nies. To break these countries out of the NATO circle, 
one must threaten them with violence and kindle dis- 
affection in their rear. 

Purgatory (to continue the metaphor) consists of two 
zones: First there is a group of states critical of the 
Soviet Union in various degrees, but opposed to, or 
afraid of, the bloc policy of the United States. 
Together they form a neutral belt running from 


Sweden via Austria and Yugoslavia to North Africa, 
through the Arab countries to India and Indonesia. In 
the United Nations many of them often vote with the 
Soviet Union, or at least occasionally vote against the 
United States. They can often be included in the greater 
“camp of peace.” The diplomatic strategy toward these 
nations consists in creating issues which repeatedly force 
them into alignment with the USSR. Questions of dis- 
armament, overseas bases, colonialism, and incidents like 
the U-2 flight are especially suited for this purpose. 

In the second zone are countries, notably in South 
America and Southeast Asia, whose upper classes side 
with the United States but whose peasant populations 
are ripe for revolution and often vent their wrath first 
against foreign influence. In Africa and Asia too, where 
so many countries have recently risen from colonial 
status, smoldering resentments can be mobilized against 
Western policies. Some governments of these countries 
have learned to blackmail the United States, by inviting 
Soviet influence; others lean toward the USSR because 
its diplomacy caters to their national ambitions; some 
dictator may follow Soviet leads or become dependent 
upon Soviet friendship in order to maintain his one- 
party regime; still other countries are geographically so 
close to the Soviet empire that they cannot afford to 
antagonize the Kremlin even in their domestic policies. 

Finally, we have the environs of Heaven—a ring of 
People’s Democracies forming a protective glacis around 
the Soviet Union where there was once a hostile cordon 


How Peaceful Is Coexistence? 


The policy of peaceful coexistence is a policy of 
mobilizing the masses and launching vigorous action 
against the enemies of peace. Peaceful coexistence of 
states does not imply renunciation of the class strug- 
gle... {#t] 1 a form of class struggle between 
socialism and capitalism. 


In conditions of peaceful coexistence favorable op- 
portunities are provided for the development of the 
class struggle in the capitalist countries and the 


national-liberation movement of the peoples of the 
colonial and dependent countries... 


Peaceful coexistence of countries with different 
social systems does not mean conciliation of the 
socialist and bourgeois ideologies. On the contrary, 
it implies intensification of the struggle of the work- 
ing class, of all the Communist parties, for the 
trinmph of socialist ideas. 


—Statement of the Moscow Conference of 
Representatives of Communist and Workers 
Parties, New York Times, December 7, 1960. 


sanitaire, These countries have no foreign policies of 
their own, but they occasionally are allowed initiatives 
for which the Kremlin does not wish to take responsi- 
bility. 


The Post-Stalin Universe 


This great variety in the political complexion of the 
world permits Soviet diplomacy to participate occasion- 
ally in majorities at the United Nations and to speak 
of a large ‘‘camp of peaceful states.” Instead of a social- 
ist and a capitalist camp, we now see around the Soviet 
Union a “‘socialist camp,” around the socialist camp an 
“anti-imperialist camp,’ and around the anti-imperialist 
camp a “camp of peace.” 

The Soviet strategy is to weld the “camp of peace’”’ 
into a more permanent association, to draw members 
of the outer ring into the inner rings and to fortify the 
camp so as to prevent defections. All these aims can 
be served by maintaining and constantly increasing the 
pressure on the enemy camp and by leading the uncom- 
mitted nations to ever-increasing demands. Soviet initi- 
atives keep before the world burning issues—real or 
artificial—which prevent the camp followers from fall- 
ing out with one another or from following interests of 
national policy which might lead them in different 
directions. 

It is essential for the success of this new Soviet 
scheme of coexistence that no changes occur in the 
sheltered “camp of socialism’ and that the “capitalist 
camp” allow its allies to embrace neutralism. States in 
which Soviet sympathizers rise to political leadership 
are involved in national revolutions which drive them 
under Soviet influence; satellites are kept—by party rule 
or by violence—from turning back in the other direc- 
tion. Reinforced with -periodic threats of nuclear des- 
truction this policy is calculated to enhance further the 
_ magnetic powers of the Soviet bloc. 

With this new view of the world, the precepts of 
coexistence have changed in two important respects. 
The original emphasis on separation of the two camps 
no longer holds true everywhere. The ‘‘sheltering”’ 
feature remains operative within the “‘socialist camp,” 
and anxiety no longer is the motive of Soviet diplomacy. 
Having broken the encirclement, it ardently engages its 
forces in the vast opportunities abroad and even aims 
at isolating the opponent. Khrushchev put it quite suc- 
cinctly in an interview with the Paris Figaro on March 
[Be es be 


At present it is not known who encircles whom. The 
socialist countries cannot be considered as some kind of 
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island in a rough capitalist sea. A billion people are living 
in the socialist countries, out of a total world population 
of 2.5 billion. And how many people in other countries 
hold socialist attitudes? Thus, one cannot speak any more 
about capitalist encirclement in its former sense. 


This development is the result of Stalin’s conquests, 
the progress of weapons technology and the more flex- 
ible strategy of “better than coexistence’ (see above, 
note 5). Soviet diplomacy is now out in the open field 
and has much room for maneuver. It is no longer deter- 
mined by the purely defensive idea of “‘parallel exist- 
ence.’ Only on its Western frontiers does the Soviet 
empire wall itself off; there the plea for coexistence is 
mainly defensive, locking the door against “liberation.” 
In the underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, however, coexistence has acquired an active, 
aggressive meaning. All doors here must be kept open 
for any applicants to the peace camp. To coexist here 
not to resist Communist infiltration, not to 
lease bases to the Western powers and not to enter into 
defensive agreements with them. Khrushchev has not 
conceded any part of this terrain to the West, and Soviet 
participation in its development no longer is considered 
absurd. 

Coexistence is thus not defensive but aggressive; it is 
not a protection against war but a substitute for it. In 


means: 


fact, it is the form in which the great struggle for 
world dominion can be fought under the balance of 
atomic terror.® In this conflict the Soviets are confident 
that they have justice on their side, and therefore co- 
existence need not restrain their predictions of doom 
for the West and their attacks on its possessions.7 In 
Soviet propaganda releases to Western nations it may 
appear as though the notion of coexistence implied 
recognition of a certain status quo. The opposite is true. 
Coexistence, as it is admitted in propaganda elsewhere, 
means unimpeded change of the status quo—and mostly 
in one direction. One need only recall in this connec- 
tion Khrushchev’s performance at the last United Na- 
tions General Assembly. Having found in one of his 
prepared speeches the assurance that “‘the Soviet Union 
does not want to change the social system of any coun- 
try," he departed during the delivery from the script 
and honestly inserted the words “‘by force.’ And what - 


*The recent “Statement of the Moscow Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Communist and Workers Parties’ reaffirms that 
“peaceful coexistence of states does not imply renunciation of 
the class struggle... . [it] is a form of class struggle between 
socialism and capitalism.’ This point is stressed in the state- 
ment several times. New York Times, December 7, 1960. 

‘It is of interest that in the Moscow Statement referred to 
above, the formula ‘we will bury you” is not connected with 
economic competition but with the possibility of war. 


could be more illustrative of the expansive aims of 
coexistence than the Soviet demand, expressed at the 
same General Assembly, to reorganize the UN Secre- 
tariat by creating a collegium of three Secretaries Gen- 
eral, representing equally the West, the Soviet bloc and 
the neutrals? What, indeed, could be more disruptive 
of the historical notion of a concert of powers, which 
still represents the Western prescription for ensuring 
orderly evolution within the existing power equilibrium ? 


Salami Tactics 


It is the paradox of current Soviet foreign policy that 
it offers the West coexistence because the existence of 
the capitalist system, in Moscow’s view, cannot be taken 
for granted much longer. Soviet policymakers believe 
that they face in the West a tottering group of states 
which will yield to diplomatic pressure and propaganda 
attacks. Trying to achieve their aims without risking 
war, they propose to dismantle the Western position 
not by force but in a series of relatively painless little 
operations—slicing away piecemeal one Western posi- 
tion after another in installments small enough not to 
provoke America’s “‘instant and massive retaliation.” 

The strategy is not new. Stalin, too, avoided massive 
military engagements. He withdrew from Iranian Azer- 
baijan when he saw the West was earnest in protecting 
Iran’s interests. It is true that in 1950 he did start the 
Korean War, but there is good reason to suspect that 
this engagement was the result of miscalculation, and 
what is even more important, he made a determined 
effort to keep the war localized. Indeed, while many 
Western observers shuddered at the sight of Russia’s 
formidable armies and predicted war, Soviet diplomacy 
mounted in the early 1950’s a large-scale political of- 
fensive under the banner of “peace,” countering Ameri- 
can efforts to build up the defenses of the Western 
world. 

Militarily, the immediate postwar aim of Soviet strat- 
egy was a replica of Lenin’s strategy after the upheaval 
of the First World War: to seal off the Soviet frontier 
at the Elbe line. This was the objective of Stalin’s 
Berlin blockade, and it still is Khrushchev’s objective 
in raising the Berlin issue again. But it is worth em- 
phasizing that both Soviet dictators have conducted 
this attack with extreme caution. For all the noise he 
has made about Berlin during the past two years, 
Khrushchev has not carried out his hasty threats— 
though he may when he feels that it is safe to do so. 
Likewise, his tumultuous performance at the United 
Nations General Assembly could hardly screen the fact 
that the Soviet “technicians” did leave Leopoldville. 


Similarly in the Lebanon crisis, Khrushchev allowed 
the Eisenhower doctrine to become operative and con- 
tented himself with denouncing it. During the Suez 
affair he did some atom-rattling after the United Na- 
tions had taken actions which assured him that he would 
not have to honor his word. Soviet diplomacy is al- 
ways ready to rush into the fray and to earn the credit 
for the progress of anti-colonialist forces, but it is 
equally ready to back down when faced with determined 
resistance. The latest example is Khrushchev’s reminder 
to Castro that his offer of military assistance was merely 
“symbolic.” 

While coexistence does not rule out brushfire wars § 
and in particular wars by proxy, the strategy is designed 
to substitute political for military warfare. Experience 
has shown that a direct showdown or overt aggression 
tends to unite the enemies, while relaxation of tension 
between the two camps allows dissensions to come to 
the surface in the Western camp. The big aim, of 
course, is to dissolve NATO and to deprive the United 
States of overseas bases. Soviet propaganda fulminates 
therefore against ‘‘pacts’” and “blocs,” and tempts the 
intimidated and perplexed with blandishments of ‘“‘total 
disarmament,” a “neutralized” status and “‘safety” from 
nuclear war. The disarmament strategy, the peace offen- 
sives and the coexistence propaganda are thus designed 
to impair Western defenses, to disrupt unity in the 
Western camp and to shift the center of political gravity 
still further to the Soviet end of the scale. 

All this of course raises the question of the sincerity 
of Soviet propaganda. If disarmament, as many believe, 
is so much to Russia’s advantage, why then do Soviet 
negotiators contribute so little to obtain it? Why, if 
disarmament is so desirable, do Soviet negotiators resist 
so obstinately all suggestions to control it ? 


The Struggle for Dominion 


The reasons are inherent in the Communist system 
as well as in the strategy of coexistence itself. Propa- 
ganda-conscious as Soviet diplomacy is, it still would 
rather keep disarmament as an issue than achieve its 
substance. More importantly, effective control is incom- 
patible with the closed Soviet system of secrecy, safety 
and security. But the final difficulty derives from both 
the system and the Communist idea of coexistence: 
Soviets do not negotiate under the assumption that 
mutual concessions must lead to mutual advantage. They 


* Wars of national liberation were explicitly approved in the 
Moscow Statement, and even a war of intervention by proxy 
seems possible now in Africa. 


view negotiation as a probing for the opponent’s weak- 
ness which must result in unilateral concessions. They 
gave up Austria when it suited them, without equivalent; 
they regard “‘cultural exchanges” as a Soviet victory; they 
proclaimed Eisenhower’s invitation to Khrushchev not as 
an attempt to break the deadlock but as a victory for 
themselves. Likewise they patiently wait for the United 
States to give up obsolete positions on disarmament, 
then may celebrate their victory by a unilateral conces- 
sion of their own, real or imaginary. 

These observations apply to all Soviet negotiations 
with the West. Soviet delegations do not assume that 
a parley will result in compromise; they are not free to 
offer deats; they aim only for full acceptance of an ob- 
jective set for them in Moscow. For some time, their 
Western counterparts felt that perhaps the top man 
would be able to negotiate in person at a summit meet- 


ing. But we have seen that the difficulty does not lie with 
the position which the Soviet Union has taken v75-d-vis 
the rest of the world. Even Khrushchev cannot be sat- 
isfied with a compromise; he must fight for victories 
under ‘‘peaceful competition.” 


We do not live in the same universe; our clocks show 
two kinds of time. Coexistence is not a happy relation- 
ship among good neighbors; it is not a durable guaran- 
tee of mutual security. Rather, it describes the conditions 
under which the two camps may compete for domina- 
tion and world power. It is a form of conflict, not of 
reconciliation. It has become less cooperative and more 
antagonistic as its protective aspects have yielded to its 
aggressive potentialities. Its strategy is no longer the 
shield of a fledgling Communist state, but the weapon 
of a strong power bent on conquest. 


Soviet and Communist Activities 


in Latin America 


UNTIL THE ADVENT of. the Castro regime in Cuba 
in 1959, Latin America was not a major field of atten- 
tion for the Soviet Union. However, it was by no means 
neglected. The USSR has applied constant pressure in 
the area since World War II, ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of any break which the local political situation 
or Latin American relations with the United States 
might present for extending Soviet influence and under- 
mining that of its world rival. 

Soviet objectives in the area have been varied. Mos- 
cow had been anxious to increase the number of countries 
extending diplomatic recognition to the USSR. Like- 
wise, the Soviet leadership has sought to increase its 
trade with the countries of the region. It has been 
interested in undermining the frequent support which the 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


Latin American nations have given the United States 
in the United Nations. Finally, Soviet longer-run objec- 
tives have undoubtedly remained what they have always 
been: to gain influence over and control of the twenty 
Latin republics of the hemisphere, in the name of the 
worldwide Communist revolution. 


The Soviet Union has had certain advantages in deal- 
ing with Latin America. In the first place, it has been 
able to use the satellite countries of Eastern Europe in 
cases in which direct approaches by Moscow might 
arouse too much resistance (in what follows, the activi- 
ties of the Soviet Union and those of the satellites will 
be treated simply as two different aspects of operations 
of Soviet foreign policy in the area). In the second 
place, the USSR has had at its command the obedient 
though sometimes bumbling services of the Communist 
parties in each of the Latin American republics. 


Soviet success in achieving diplomatic recognition has 
varied considerably over the last four decades, In the 


1920's Mexico and Uruguay became the first countries 
to recognize the fledgling Soviet Union; at the time 
they were used as headquarters for Comintern activities 
in the Caribbean area and South America respectively. In 
1935 Colombia followed suit, but subsequently Mexico 
and Uruguay severed relations; thus at the outbreak of 
World War II Colombia was the only Latin American 
country recognizing the USSR. 

The wartime alliance of the Western nations with 
the Soviet Union led a relatively large number of Latin 
American countries to extend recognition—Cuba in 
1942; Nicaragua, Chile and Costa Rica in 1944; Bolivia, 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala and 
Venezuela in 1945; and. Argentina in 1946.1 With the 
onset of the cold war, however, this trend was again 
reversed. Several countries broke off relations with the 
Soviet Union and the satellite states, some on the charge 
that Communist diplomatic officials were meddling in 
the internal politics of the nations to which they were 
accredited. Such was the circumstance, for example, 
when the Chilean -government of President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videl withdrew its recognition of both the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia in 1947. (As recently 
as 1959, diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
both Mexico and Argentina were similarly imperiled, 
though not severed, when Soviet diplomats were ac- 
cused of interfering in local strikes.) 

By early 1958 there were only nineteen diplomatic 
missions from the Soviet bloc in the Latin American 
countries. The USSR itself had embassies in Argentina 
and Mexico and a legation in Uruguay. Czechoslovakia 
had legations in Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia and Mexico, 
plus a commercial delegation in Uruguay and a consulate 
general in Colombia. In all, only seven countries of 
Latin America were involved in formal relations with 
the Soviet Union or any of its satellites. There was no 
Latin American nation which had relations with either 
Communist China or East Germany.? 


Since the early part of 1959 the area of Communist 
diplomatic action has again widened, though not to any 
great degree. In the case of Cuba, the Castro govern- 
ment has not only recognized the Soviet Union and 
several of the satellites, but has become the first Latin 
American country to establish diplomatic relations with 
Communist China. There have been persistent reports 
that Brazil might soon reestablish relations with the 
USSR, severed in 1947. In this connection, it is perhaps 


* William Z. Foster, Outline History of the Americas, Interna- 
tional Publishers, New York, 1951, p. 375. 

"Robert Loring Allen, Soviet Influence in Latin America: The 
Role of Economic Relations,” Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
1959, p. 86. 


significant that Janio Quadros, who was elected presi- 
dent of Brazil in October 1960, visited both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China on an extensive trip 
abroad the year before. Equally persistent reports that 
Venezuela was about to recognize the Soviet Union 
have been denied by President Romulo Betancourt, 
though he affirmed the establishment of informal con- 
tacts with the USSR to discuss mutual problems of the 
oil industry. On.the whole the Latin American govern- 
ments have remained cautious on the question of formal 
recognition, among other reasons because they fear the 
effect which the establishment of Soviet and satellite em- 
bassies in their midst might have in strengthening local 
Communist parties and allied groups. 


The Tactics of Tourism 


The lack of extensive diplomatic representation has 
not prevented the Soviet Union, the satellites or Com- 
munist China from carrying on active propaganda cam- 
paigns in Latin America. Political tourism has played 
an important role in this drive to win friends and to 
influence the trend of events in the area. Increasingly 
large numbers of Latin Americans from all walks of 
life have been taken to the Soviet Union, to the East 
European nations, and in recent years to China as well, 
on all-expense junkets. Not infrequently, these trips are 
linked with attendance at one or another of the “world” 
congresses (of youth, women, trade unionists, ef cetera) 
arranged by the international Communist apparatus. 

It is difficult to know just how many such “‘tourists”’ 
visit the Soviet Union, China and the satellites each 
year, though their number undoubtedly runs into several 
thousands. Former US Senator William Benton reports 
an estimate that over $1,000,000 a year is spent by the 
Soviet Union alone just to provide air tickets to such 
Latin American travellers to the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtain countries. A survey made in the middle of 
1959 listed the following examples of publicized free 
tours by groups of Latin Americans to the Communist 
countries: a thiry-one member troupe of Bolivian folk 


‘dancers, who visited Prague, Moscow and Peking; a 


delegation of twelve Chilean mine union leaders who 
attended a World Mining Congress in Moscow; a dele- 
gation of nineteen Peruvian congressmen and journalists, 
and separately a group of six leading Peruvian lawyers, 
who journey to Moscow and Peking; a group of Colom- 


* Romulo Betancourt, “Por Buen Camino Hacia la Recuperacion 
Economica del Pais,’ Imprenta Nacional, Caracas, Venezuela, 
19605 pals: 

* William Benton, “The Communist Threat at Our Back Door,” 
The New York Times Magazine, July 17, 1960. 


bian congressmen who went to Czechoslovakia as guests 
of the Czech parliament and thence to East Germany, 
to Moscow where they were received by Khrushchev, 
and to Peking where they talked with Mao Tse-tung. 
The same survey reported that in Argentina a number 
of lucrative scholarships for study in Moscow had been 
made available to people without knowledge of Russian, 
but conversant in English, French or German. 

It is important to note that most of this political 
“tourism” is kept more or less separate from the opera- 
tions of the Communist parties in the Latin American 
countries. The great majority of people making such 
conducted excursions are not Communists. While many 
of them are favorably disposed towards the Soviet Union, 
others are not. The latter make the trip out of curiosity, 
wanderlust, the desire for adventure, or in furtherance 
of other personal interests, rather than out of political 
sympathy for the USSR. 

It is difficult to assess the total effect of the visits 
of these thousands of influential Latin Americans an- 
nually to the Communist countries. Some of the travel- 
lers come back hostile, others with mixed impressions; 
those politically inclined toward communism in the 
first place usually return more so. It is possible that 
many who might tend to be critical have been influenced 
by Latin American ideas of courtesy which militate 
against criticism by a guest of his hosts, 

In addition to their touristic efforts, the Soviet Union 
and its satellites conduct intensive propaganda campaigns 
in the Latin American countries themselves. Important 
among the outlets for such propaganda are the ‘‘cultural 
and social societies’ operated by the bloc countries. It 
has been reported that the number of such organizations 
operated by the USSR in the Latin American countries 
increased from 40 in 1957 to 84 in 1958.6 The survey 
referred to above noted the existence of 22 such centers 
in Argentina alone in 1959.7 

These centers carry on a wide range of activities. 
They conduct classes in the Russian language or on 
cultural subjects, as well as providing political orienta- 
tion and indoctrination. They frequently act as the 
agents to recruit political “tourists,” to keep track of 
returned visitors, and to use them where possible for 
propagandistic purposes. Although the hard-core Com- 
munist membership is undoubtedly active in the “cul- 
tural societies’ and “friendship associations’—in fact, 


* Speech by John D. J. Moore at the Stanford University Con- 
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paid posts in them serve as a kind of patronage for local 
members—the centers also seek to recruit known figures 
on the local cultural and political scene who have no 
obvious connection with the Soviet Union. In this they 
are to a considerable degree successful, such leaders 
joining for a wide variety of purposes ranging from 
scholarly curiosity or genuine cultural interest through 
political considerations or pro-Communist inclinations. 


Themes and Slogans 


A variety of appeals—both negative and positive— 
have been stressed by the Soviet bloc countries in their 
Latin American propaganda. There is no doubt that 
general onslaughts on the United States’ so-called “im- 
perialism” and ‘‘warmongering,” such as those made by 
Khrushchev during the 1960 session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, are intended for Latin Ameri- 
can ears, along with others. Khrushchev’s frequent 
rattling of the H-bomb is also designed to have its 
effect on the Latin American countries—as was very 
graphically brought home in the summer of 1960 when 
he threatened to use the bomb in connection with the 
current situation in Cuba. 

The Communists’ positive appeals, however, are prob- 
ably much more important in creating favorable public 
opinion towards the Soviet Union. The USSR has been 
using with growing insistence the argument that its own 
method of achieving rapid economic growth is an ex- 
ample for the Latin Americans to follow. An example 
of this kind’ of appeal is found in Anastas Mikoyan’s 
speeches during his visit to Mexico in November 1959, 
to open the Soviet trade exhibition there. He is quoted 
as saying: 


We the Soviet people, the Communists, have delivered a 
challenge. We have stated that we are catching up with 
and overtaking the United States in industrial production 
—a bold challenge. Once they laughed at us. ... But 
when they saw that we had built rockets, satellites, atomic 
power stations, the first civilian atomic ship . . . several 
special sessions were held in the US Congress . . . and the 
question of the USSR’s rate of development was  dis- 
cussed . . . In this matter we possess many advantages 
over capitalism. In the United States ... the main stimulus 
is profit . . . even in the best years the capacity for pro- 
ducing 20-25 million tons (of steel) remains inactive. . 

It is improbable that this would happen to _us.* 


Another basic argument used by the Soviet Union 
concerns the alleged advantages which might be gained 
by the Latin American nations from increased trade 
with the Communist bloc. There is little doubt that one 


* Whitaker, op. cit. 


of the principal objectives of Soviet policy has been to 
increase its trade, and that of the satellites, with the Latin 
American countries. However, until the Castro regime 
in Cuba turned its policy in a definitely pro-Soviet direc- 
tion late in 1959, the Communist countries had only 
modest success in this endeavor. (See the article by 
Professor Samuel Shapiro in this issue of Problems of 
Communism.) 

It is worth noting that occasionally the Soviet Union 
has followed trade policies which have clashed with the 
interests of one or another of the Latin American coun- 
tries. Such was the case in 1958 when the USSR 
dumped upon the world market a sizable amount of 
tin, with disastrous results insofar as the world price 
was concerned. The Bolivian government protested 
bitterly against this action. 

At the present time, the Venezuelans are worried 
about the operations of the Soviet Union in the interna- 
tional petroleum market. President Romulo Betancourt, 
in a report to the nation on September 13, 1960, com- 
mented thus about the situation: 


What we want to discuss with the Soviet Union is the 
fact that the four or five hundred thousand barrels a day 
petroleum which Russia has available, after meeting its 
Own internal needs ... the needs of China, and the needs 
of Central Europe, are being offered to India, Ceylon and 
other countries below the world market price...” 


Communist propaganda also holds out the enticement 
of the help the Soviet bloc might be able to give to Latin 
America in its aspirations for rapid economic growth. 
Typical of the kind of appeal which Soviet spokes- 
men make is the following statement by Mikoyan during 
his 1959 visit to Mexico: 


It goes without saying that the rate of development of 
underdeveloped countries would increase—and that would 
be just—if the colonial powers which robbed these coun- 
tries returned to them what they had robbed, even without 
interest. . . . Although many of the countries which had 
rid themselves of the colonial yoke have become inde- 
pendent states, economically they still depend on capitalist 
monopolies. In six Arab countries, US and British oil 
monopolies make monstrous profits. .. . During the past 
nine years these Arab countries have lost over 6.5 billion 
dollars worth of oil profits... . We ask for an annual 
interest of 2.5 percent for our loans. ... We are not 
looking for profits. . . . Apart from this, we give the 
underdeveloped couniries, free of charge, licenses for the 
production of machinery and other articles on our blue- 
printsa5¢” 


The mixing of positive with negative appeals as in 
this statement, is of course, standard procedure. The 
Soviet Union and other Communist countries almost 


® Betancourt, op. c/t., p. 13. 
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always accompany their talk of what they can do for the 
Latin American nations with violent attacks on the 
United States. Such attacks are made in official and 
unofficial Soviet propaganda materials as well as by 
the local Communist parties. 

The events in Cuba during 1959-60 represent the 
type of situation which the Soviet Union stands ready to 
exploit in the Western hemisphere. There the USSR 
has brought to bear all of its various arguments herein 
noted. The Cuban leaders at the end of 1959 turned 
towards the Soviet Union not only for economic aid, 
but for political and even military support. The USSR 
responded with limited economic aid, plus a rash state- 
ment by Premier Khrushchev that in case of a US attack 
on Cuba—which he knew very well was unlikely—his 
country would unleash the hydrogen bomb on the United 
States. 

However, this situation is not devoid of problems 
insofar as the Soviet Union is concerned. The New 
York Times noted on November 19, 1960, that the 
Soviet leaders appeared to be having second thoughts 
about the responsibilities they had assumed with regard 
to Cuba. They were reported as trying to convince 
Premier Fidel Castro to moderate his violent attacks 
upon the United States, and in particular to stop rattling 
the Soviet hydrogen bomb. As the present article is 
written, moreover, there is no indication that the Soviet 
Union gives high enough priority to its stake in Cuba 
to be willing to buy the more than 3,000,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar which the United States has given notice it 
does not intend to buy in 1961. 


Indigenous Party Activity 


In addition to the direct activities of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites in the Latin American area, the USSR 
continues to pursue its objectives through the Com- 
munist parties of the area. In former days, Moscow’s 
control over party activity was vaunted openly. Periodic 
meetings of the Communist International, and after 
World War II of the Communist Information Bureau, 
were the scene of long discussions of the problems of 
the various national Communist parties, including those 
of Latin America. Reports of these discussions and of 
the orders issued to the national parties were published 
in the Communist press in Latin America and in other 
areas of the world. 

However, since the elimination of the Cominform 
some years ago, the methods of controlling the Commu- 
nist parties of the hemisphere have become somewhat 
less obvious. Various pretexts have been used, such as 
the Soviet Communist Party's 20th and 21st Congresses 
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in 1956 and 1959, to gather together “fraternal dele- 
gates” from all countries for the purpose of elaborating 
the world Communist line as well as regional objectives. 
The latest such meeting took place during the celebra- 
tion in Moscow of the 43rd anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in November-December 1960. 

From the beginning, the Communist parties of Latin 
America have been subordinated to Moscow. Occasion- 
ally this has been patently clear, as when in the early 
1950's the two existing Communist groups of Guate- 
mala were merged after the return of the leader of one 
of them, Victor Manuel Gutierrez, from Moscow, with- 
out benefit of a party congress or even of a party execu- 
tive committee meeting of either group. Usually, Soviet 
control is less apparent. 

Communist leaders from Latin America are trained 
and given refresher indoctrination courses behind the 
Iron Curtain. An American correspondent Daniel James, 
has described one of the principal centers of such in- 
doctrination as follows: 


. in Prague, Czechoslovakia. . . . there exists the so- 
called Institute for the Study of Latin American Relations. 
This Institute, which is part of the Faculty of International 
Relations of the State College for Political and Economic 
Sciences, trains agitators, spies and saboteurs for work in 
Latin America. The Institute has an enrollment of 750 
students, some 15 percent of them enrolled in the School 
of International Relations. . . . The purpose in having 
Communists from Latin America and Europe study together 
is to train them as teams. Upon graduation, the Latin 
Americans return to their native countries and are later 
joined by European graduates, who may be former class- 
mates...." 


From the 1920’s on, the Latin American Communist 
parties, together with those in other parts of the world, 
have made it clear that their fundamental purpose is to 
“defend the Soviet Union.’ They used to say so openly, 
and frequently: An outstanding instance was the declara- 
tion in 1946 of Luiz Carlos Prestes, boss of the Brazilian 
CP, that if his country should become involved in war 
with the Soviet Union, the party would support the 
Soviet Union. Every other Latin American Communist 
Party followed suit. Although in the postwar era the 
Communists have tended to be more reticent about their 
loyalty, they have never ceased in their eulogies of the 
Soviet Union, their constant support of its every policy, 
and their unremitting abuse of its adversaries, particu- 
larly the United States. 

At the same time, an important change has come about 
in the Latin American Communists’ line on the Soviet 
Union during the last decade. Although they still con- 
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tinue to laud the USSR as the “revolutionary fatherland” 
—which was their principal form of praise before 
World War II—they now lay much more stress on the 
Soviet Union’s role as an exceedingly successful example 
of an underdeveloped nation which has expanded its 
economy with great rapidity. The conclusion drawn is, 
of course, that only the Latin American Communists can 
direct and achieve a similar rapid economic growth in 
their own nations. 

There is some indication that the Latin American 
parties are becoming involved in the apparently growing 
controversy between the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
parties concerning appropriate tactics to be followed by 
the world Communist movement. 

Should this trend develop further in the future, it is 
hard to tell what effect it would have on relations be- 
tween the Communist parties and the Soviet Union, 
or upon the whole role of the USSR in the Latin 
American area. The apparent lineup of the Latin 
American parties with the “‘violent’” elements in the 
international Communist movement takes on added 
significance in the light of events which have occurred 
since the advent of the Castro regime in Cuba, especially 
the latter’s seeming attempts to “‘export’’ its type of 
revolution to the rest of Latin America. Throughout 
1960 rumors were rife that large shipments of arms 
were reaching Cuba from the Communist countries, 
beyond the likely need of the island’s own defense. A 
possible use of these arms was indicated by the short- 
lived insurrection attempt against the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment in December 1960, which President Betancourt 
charged was instigated by Communists and supporters 
of Fidel Castro. 

There now exists a Communist Party in every Latin 
American country. As of the present moment they are 
a potential rather than an actual menace to democratic 
development of their respective countries, with the 
possible exception of the Cuban party. However, they 
are a weapon which the Soviet Union always has at its 
command. 


One of the principal activities of the local Communist 
parties is the organization of a wide variety of front 
groups. These include organizations of youth, women, 
professional people, trade unionists as well as “peace” 
organizations, and so on. These national groups are all 
affiliated with their international counterparts, which 
constitute an integral part of the world-wide Communist 
“apparatus.” 


The Communists have been very successful in winning 
the cooperation of non-Communist Latin Americans in 
these front organizations. Leading political figures, such 
as Mexican ex-President Lazaro Cardenas, well-known 


intellectuals in numerous countries, as well as labor 
leaders and even businessmen have been recruited into 
these groups. 


A Boost to the Cause 


The arguments of the indigenous Communists and 
those of the Soviet Union itself have received strong 
reinforcement during the last two years. The rise of 
Fidel Castro as the chief political figure of Cuba has 
provided a rallying point for a group in Latin American 
political life which, though not Communist, is willing to 
work with the Communists and aid their struggle to 
gain control of the nations of Latin America. 

This element we may call the Jacobin Left. They are 
exceedingly anxious to bring about a revolutionary 
change in the economic, social and political structure 
of their respective countries. They are very insistent on 
the necessity of increasing the ‘‘economic independence” 
of their countries by diversifying the partners with 
whom they trade. 

At the same time, there are elements of the Jacobin 
Left who have no faith in the efficacy of democracy. 
They argue that such fundamentals of the democratic 
system as checks and balances and the protection of 
dissident opinion are merely “traps” set by the de- 
fenders of the statws guo to mislead the masses of the 
people. Furthermore, not believing in political democ- 
racy, they have no ideological opposition to the Com- 
munists, and are perfectly willing to work with them 
within their nations and in the broader international 
field. 

The Jacobin Left is not a new phenomenon in Latin 
America. A decade ago, President Juan Peron of 
Argentina attempted to rally this group around himself. 
He failed for a variety of reasons to gain sufficient 
support to become a hemispheric leader. Fidel Castro 
does not face most of the disadvantages which hampered 
Peron. Coming to power a decade later than Peron, 
he is able to take advantage of the impatience in some 
quarters over the difficulties which have confronted a 
number of the recently established democratic regimes 
on the continent. 


The advent of the Jacobins in Latin American politics 
makes it possible for the Communists to develop a pro- 
tective ‘coloration which has been difficult for them to 
achieve hitherto. Behind the screen of an ‘indigenous 
Latin American revolution’ ostensibly led by the Jaco- 
bins, the Communists are attempting to become an ally 
or even an integral part of a movement for fundamental 
change in Latin American countries. Whether or not 
they succeed in this attempt largely depends—in the 
opinion of this author—on the abilities of parties of 
the Democratic Left, such as the Venezuelan Accion 
Democratica, the Bolivian MNR, the Peruvian Apristas 
and others, which are either in power or on the brink 
of power, to carry out necessary revolutionary changes 
in Latin American economic and social life in a gradual 
and democratic manner. If such reforms are effected, 
the Communists will reassume their traditional role in 
Latin American politics—that of an essentially alien 
group, directed by, and serving the interests of a foreign 
imperialist power. 


% * * 


What, then, is the balance sheet of Soviet policy to- 
ward Latin America since World War II? Certain con- 
clusions can be drawn. First of all, the area has not 
by any means had top priority for the Soviets during 
most of this period, though they have stood ready to 
take advantage of any favorable development. Second, 
until 1960 they had had only very modest success in 
their attempts at economic penetration of the area. 
The turn of events in Cuba has given them an unex- 
pected opportunity to extend Soviet influence, but it is 
not entirely clear that they want to assume the respon- 
sibilities—either economic or political—pushed upon 
them by these events. 

Finally, it is clear that the Soviet Union continues 
to give inspiration and direction to the Communist 
movement in the twenty Latin American republics. Al- 
though the Communist parties are for the most part of 
relatively minor importance in their respective countries, 
with the posstble exception of Cuba, they represent a 
hard core of blind and fanatical supporters which the 
Soviet leadership can use as suits its purpose. 
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Selling Oil and Influencing People 


WHEN THE KOREAN WAR ended in 1953, a 
dozen Latin American nations, from Cuba down to the 
Argentine Republic, were ruled by dictators. Public life 
in these countries centered mainly around political issues, 
since the attention of opposition elements was con- 
centrated on achieving or restoring some form of demo- 
cratic regime. On the economic side, any real progress 
was impossible under the dictatorial regimes, which stole 
or wasted staggering amounts of their nations’ assets 
through exploitative practices (not the least of which 
was the building up of personal nest-eggs in foreign 
banks). Nevertheless, high commodity prices resulting 
from wartime demand made for a certain appearance of 
prosperity. Despite their continued underdevelopment 
and overspecialization in one or two commodities for 
export, most Latin nations appeared to be doing better 
than ever before. 

Now, eight years later, there has been a remarkable 
change in the problems and perspectives. of all these 
countries. Dictators have been eliminated at the rate of 
one a year: Argentina’s Juan D. Peron in 1955, Peru’s 
Manuel Odria in 1956, Colombia's Rojas Pinilla in 
1957, Venezuela's Perez Jimenez in 1958, and finally 
Cuba’s Fulgencio Batista early in 1959. The camdillo 
regimes of General Stroessner in Paraguay and Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo in the Dominican Republic have been 
visibly shaken. Ironically enough, however, while the 
political situation has taken this encouraging turn, a 
prolonged decline in the price of Latin American com- 
modity exports has brought a continent-wide economic 
crisis to the newly-established democratic regimes. The 
price of sugar, for example, has fallen from 5 cents a 
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pound in 1956 to a little over 3 cents today; during the 
same period copper has declined from 41 cents to 30 
cents and lead from 15 cents to 11 cents. In 1958 alone 
the aggregate value of all Latin American exports fell by 
nearly $700 million—yet the cost of the manufactured 
goods and machinery that these nations must import 
hardly decreased at all. 

Even more serious to the Latin American countries 
than price declines was the increased competition they 
faced in commodity exports, particularly from the 
emergent African nations, as well as the shutting off 
of many markets by tariff barriers, quotas, and such 
sanitary regulations as the American embargo on Ar- 
gentine beef. Uruguayan wool, much of the coffee crop 
in Guatemala, Colombia, and Brazil, Bolivian tin, 
Chilean copper, Venezuelan oil, Argentine wheat and 
hides, Peruvian cotton—all were suddenly in surplus, 
and unsalable even at reduced prices. The results were 
extremely serious for all these nations, since they depend 
heavily upon exports of one or two major commodities 
(see the table on the page facing). 


Communist Inroads 


In the last few years the Soviet Union has been taking 
advantage of this troublesome situation with increasing 
Prewar Soviet trade with Latin 
America was negligible, and in the immediate postwar 
period the USSR was too busy rebuilding its shattered 
economy to do much overseas trading. But Soviet pro-. 
duction has now increased to a point where some ex- 
portable surpluses (particularly of oil) are available 
and where the growing civilian economy can make good 
use of such ‘‘non-essential” foodstuffs as sugar, coffee, 
bananas and beef. Soviet determination to obtain a 
share of the Latin American market for the Communist 
bloc was stepped up after the end of the Korean War 
and signalled by then Premier Nikolai Bulganin’s much 
publicized 1956 offer of technical assistance, ‘mutually 


vigor and_ success. 


beneficial” trade relations and diplomatic ties. Bulganin, 
aware of Latin American suspicions of his country, spe- 
cifically promised noninterference in the internal affairs 
of any nations.1 


As the ruble has as yet no value in international com- 
merce, the Soviet Union’s trade offensive has been 
carried on in various indirect ways. Where necessary, 
for instance in the purchase of 762,000 tons of sugar 
from Cuba in 1955, the USSR has paid in dollars.? But 
the preferred system is the interchange of products 
carried on through government-to-government barter 
arrangements. Examples include: the exchange in 1958 
of 20,000 tons of copper wire from Chile for crude 
oil and machinery, the Soviet bloc’s purchase of 46 per- 
cent of the Uruguayan wool clip in 1959 in return for 
oil, farming equipment, and machinery; the Soviet 
deal with Brazil to buy 333 thousand sacks of coffee in 
1960, 480 thousand sacks in 1961, and 666 thousand 
sacks in 1962, to be paid for with machinery, wheat, and 
petroleum (Communist China also has encouraged the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute to think that it might want to 
try the new beverage); finally, the series of barter deals 
by which the entire Cuban economy has become de- 
pendent on the Soviet bloc for markets and for essential 
supplies like oil, tractors and electrical equipment. The 
USSR has also offered long-term loans at attractive rates 
of interest; e.g., it has loaned $100 million to Cuba for 


*See Guatemala: A Case History of Communist Penetration, 
US Department of State Publication No. 6465, Washington, 
1957, pp. 4-5. 

*1. P. Pllaum, American Universities Field Staff Reports Service 
(Mexico and the Caribbean), Washington, August 1960, Vol. 
V, Now4, p. 42. 


Concentration of Commodity Exports 
in Latin America 


Country Principal % of Total 
Exports Exports, 1957 
Bolivia Tin 60 
Brazil Coffee 61 
Chile Copper, Nitrates 77 
Colombia Coffee, Petroleum 89 
Costa Rica Coffee, Bananas 88 
Cuba Sugar 81 
El Salvador Coffee, Cotton 90 
Guatemala Coffee, Bananas 85 
Haiti Coffee, Sisal 85 
Mexico Cotton, Coffee 38 
Nicaragua Cotton, Coffee 78 
Uruguay Wool, Meat 71 


Source: International Financial Statistics (Washington, D. C.), 
1959, Vol XII, No. 4, pp. 26-30. 


12 years at 2.5 percent, and has proposed a $60 million 
oil equipment loan to the Bolivian government oil mono- 
poly (YPFB), with repayment in 40 years at 2 percent. 
More recently Communist China has offered a $60 mil- 
lion loan to Cuba with no interest charges at all. 


Such arrangements have enabled the Communist bloc 
to increase its trade with Latin America at the rate of 
12 percent a year since 1955, for a total of $1.2 billion 
in exports over the five-year period. This rate of growth 
is figured from a very low base, of course, and the value 
of all exchanges with the bloc still constitutes only a 
small portion of total Latin American trade. Even with 
the huge increase in commerce with Cuba during 1960, 
the Soviet bloc’s share of Latin American imports and 
exports is only about two percent of the area’s total 
trade, as against 47 percent for the United States and 29 
percent for Western Europe. Nevertheless, the pace at 
which the Communist trade offensive has proceeded 
is not to be ignored. 


The Gains, Economic and Political 


The advantage to the Communists of this rapidly 
growing trade is readily apparent. To begin with, most of 
the barter arrangements made so far are understandable 
from a purely business point of view. The Soviet Union, 
for example, as a result of large increases in production 
in the Caspian area and the Bashkiri fields of the Volga- 
Ural region, has a great and growing surplus of crude 
oil. Proved reserves have risen to 60 trillion barrels, 
almost double those of the US, and equal to about 20 
percent of the world’s total. Current output of about 
2.5 million barrels a day is scheduled to grow to nearly 
twice that by 1956, and consumption, due to the shortage 
of Soviet automobiles, will remain comparatively low. 
The world surplus of tanker tonnage makes it possible 
to ship oil abroad very cheaply, and thus it is quite 
logical for the Soviet Union to look for foreign markets 
—not only in Latin America but in Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy, West Germany, Ceylon, India, and Paki- 
stan as well. Between January 1959 and March 1960, 
Soviet shipments from the Black Sea accounted for 22 
percent of all charter tankers of less than 22,000 tons; 
the USSR’s petroleum exports have nearly doubled in 
the last two years, and oil is now the regime's largest 
earner of foreign exchange.® 


®See the financial sections of The New York Times for Sep- 
tember 20, October 18, 28, November 14, 16, 1960. For a 
Latin American analysis of the Soviet drive for oil markets 
see “Rusia y la Crisis Petrolera,’ Vis‘on (Mexico City), 
September 23, 1960, pp. 49-53. 
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In return for such items as oil, trucks, tractors, and 
drilling equipment, the Soviet Union has been getting 
some consumer goods that have been in short supply 
for more than forty years. A prime example is sugar, 
still an expensive semi-luxury in the USSR although 
production has substantially increased in recent years. 
John Scott, T7me magazine’s Soviet affairs editor, has 
decribed how, on a rail journey through the Ukraine last 
year, he saw farmers come aboard the train at every stop 
trying to buy sugar from the official in charge of the 
dining car—and this in the heart of the sugar-beet pro- 
ducing area of the country. When Foreign Minister 
Mikoyan visited Havana in February 1960, he made 
arrangements to buy a million tons of sugar at the rock- 
bottom price of 3 cents a pound, only one-fifth of it to 
be paid for in cash. This barter arrangement was triply 
advantageous for the Kremlin leaders: they showed their 
friendship for Castro and increased their influence in 
the Caribbean, they were able to go a little further to- 
ward satisfying the sweet tooth of their own people— 
and they made a tidy financial profit on the deal. Not 
all the sugar purchased has been devoted to home con- 
sumption, however: it was recently reported that small 
amounts have been disposed of to Jordan at a price of 
2.6 cents a pound, as compared with the world price of 
3.25 cents.> The difference in price may be covered by 
charging more for barter goods supplied to Cuba, or 
simply absorbed as a political expense. 

The USSR, in line with Khrushchev’s theme of 
“victory over capitalism in peaceful competition,” has 
shown itself surprisingly amenable to the profit motive 
in a number of recent instances; for example, the 
Kremlin has agreed to abide by the World Tin Council 
decisions, and to market diamonds through the De Beers 
Group at going market prices. Prosaic questions of 
profit and loss-are, however, accompanied by or sub- 
ordinated to political considerations. When the Soviet 
Union or its satellites accept local currencies in trading 
activities, these are usually turned over to diplomatic 
officials or to Communist-oriented groups in each country 
to finance political campaigns and infiltration of the 
universities and the labor movement, to pay for espi- 
onage, propaganda, and free visits to the bloc countries, 
and to organize such demonstrations as the attacks on 
former US Vice-President Richard Nixon in Lima and 
Caracas in 1958. The Soviet bloc distributes or finances 
over 400 Spanish-language publications in Latin 
America, ranging from slick-paper illustrated general 
magazines to serious journals aimed at university stu- 


*Related by Mr. Scott in a lecture attended by this writer 
in November 1960. 
° The New York Times, Nov. 25, 1960. 
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dents and professional men. These operations, centered 
in Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and since 
1959 also Havana, cost over $100 million a year, and 
are financed in part by bloc sales in Latin America.® 


In addition, Communist trade is in itself propaganda, 
contributing to the image of a friendly and powerful 
Soviet Union. It is noteworthy that the USSR always 
strives to obtain the utmost publicity for its commercial 
activities, and it is helped in this effort by the com- 
parative novelty of such ventures. The above-mentioned 
barter arrangement for Brazilian coffee, for example, 
was on the front pages of Rio de Janeiro newspapers 
for weeks at a time, with every detail chronicled at great 
length. Meanwhile, an American company’s cash put- 
chase, in a single order, of many times as much coffee 
as the USSR was to take in three years was buried on the 
back pages as a routine commercial transaction. Again 
in a patently deliberate tactic, the first Soviet oil tanker 
to tie up in Havana (in July 1960) was anchored, not 
near the storage tanks at the lower end of the bay, but 
out beneath the Morro Castle, where it could be seen by 
all the city—even though this involved considerable 
expense and inconvenience in unloading the cargo. The 
Soviet Union makes the point, in its arguments for more 
trade, that it has never been a colonial power in Latin 
America and that it has never had and does not seek to 
make direct investments there. From a propaganda 
point of view the USSR does indeed have an advantage 
in not possessing any conspicuous (and vulnerable) 
investments in local mines, ranches or plantations. 


In several instances the establishment of commercial 
ties with the Soviet bloc has been followed by an im- 
provement in political relations. After signing a trade 
treaty with the USSR in 1959, for example, Brazil’s 
President Kubitschek immediately released over fifty 
local Communist Party leaders from custody. The head 
of the Brazilian Coffee Institute visited Moscow, and a 
Soviet trade delegation was invited to Rio de Janeiro. 
Not to be outdone, opposition party leader Janio 
Quadros went to visit both Khrushchev in Moscow and 
Fidel Castro in Havana—and won a landslide victory in 
last October’s presidential election. Argentina, anxious 
for markets for her agricultural products, has allowed 
the 200-man Soviet delegation in Buenos Aires to act 
with great freedom, although four diplomats were ex- 


® United States Senate report, Soret Bloc Latin American 
Activities and Their Implications for US Foreign Policy, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1960, passim. See 
also Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin American, Rut- 
gers University Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 1957, p. 42; and 
Harty Schwartz, “K-Day in the Propaganda War,” The New 
York Times, Sept. 18, 1960, pp. 15, 102-104. 


pelled last April for attempting to stir up trouble in 
one of the country’s nineteen leftist labor unions.” Soviet 
bloc nations now have a total of nearly thirty trade dele- 
gations and commercial missions active in Latin America, 
many of them in nations where the USSR has no formal 
diplomatic status. 


Continental Dilemmas 


Given these political overtones, many Latin American 
officials are understandably concerned about the ultimate 
purpose of the Soviet Union’s growing trade with the 
nations of this hemisphere. Latin American countries, 
with their Catholic, individualistic traditions and fierce 
hemispheric pride, have in the past been unreceptive 
targets for Communist propaganda. After decades of 
recruitment, Communist parties number only a few 
hundred thousand members—less than are to be found 
in single cities like Paris and Milan.8 South American 
nations have, indeed, been more consistently wary of the 
Soviet Union than the United States has been. At the 
start of World War II only one country (Colombia) 
had diplomatic relations with USSR; it took a great deal 
of pressure to persuade nations like Brazil to send an 
ambassador to Moscow even during the war, and most 
of them broke relations again shortly afterward. At the 
present time only four of the twenty republics (Mexico, 
Argentina, Uruguay and, since April 1960, Cuba) have 
formal relations with the Soviet Union; only Cuba 
recognizes Communist China. 


Communist activity in trade and aid may, however, 
make it possible to break down this natural barrier 
against ideological and political penetration. Several 
current trends in world commerce make it seem likely 
that opportunities for commercial negotiations will con- 
tinue and even increase over the near future. Despite 
the world’s booming population growth there is no sign 


" Altogether some thirty Soviet bloc diplomats and members 
of trade missions have been expelled from Latin America for 
espionage, interference in internal politics, or other improper 
activities. In the Argentine case, the Counselor and the First 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, along with two members of a 
Soviet commercial mission, were asked to leave Argentina in 
April 1959 because they had encouraged and taken part in a 
strike of the nation’s oil workers. During the same month two 
Soviet Embassy officials in Mexico were declared persona non 
grata for their part in a railroad strike. See The New York 
Times, April 7, 8 and 9, 1959. 


*In the US Senate report, /oc. cit., p. 25, total CP membership 
in Latin America at the end of 1958 was estimated at 209-229,- 
000 on the basis of government intelligence reports and other 
available evidence. According to the report, Soviet official 
sources have claimed the total is 360,000. 


of a significant increase in the effective demand for any 
of Latin America’s major exports. The discovery of 
alternative sources of supply, the use of substitutes 
(plastics in place of tin and copper, soluble coffee made 
largely from African beans, synthetic textile fabrics), 
and the more efficient utilization of raw materials, have 
all held down the market for Latin American products. 
Such commodities as sugar, oil, coffee, tin, copper and 
wool seem certain to remain in surplus, with depressed 
prices, for a considerable time to come. 

Another grave difficulty Latin America faces has been 
the growing strength of protectionist sentiment in the 
United States, which now takes almost half her exports. 
In the past few years domestic pressures have caused the 
US to adopt a number of measures that have inevitably 
injured the Latin American economies, including the 
establishment of quotas on lead, zinc, crude oil and 
long-staple cotton, and increased tariffs on copper, wool, 
fish, dairy products and linseed oil. Sanitation regula- 
tions have also led to a ban on Argentine beef. At the 
same time the US policy of selling certain surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad at subsidized prices 
(e.g., tobacco, wheat, corn and cotton) has often dis- 
rupted traditional markets. 

A third problem facing Latin American exporters will 
arise out of the evolving plans of the European Common 
Market and the Free Trade Zone. 
dependencies of the European Six are direct competitors 
of Latin America, particularly in minerals and tropical 
food products; once behind the Common Market tariff 


Various African 


wall, they may drive such countries as Uruguay and 
Argentina out of traditional markets in Western Europe. 
In a few years, for example, Latin American cocoa will 
be subject to a new 9 percent duty in Germany and 
Italy, while cocoa from the French Ivory Coast will be 
admitted free. The establishment of the Free Trade 
Zone is expected to lead to substantial increases in 
production of sugar, coffee, cotton, tin, nickel, manga- 
nese, copper, and bananas all of them major Latin 
American exports. And if, as expected, French petroleum 
production in the Sahara rises to 500,000 barrels a day in 
1961, the entire economic outlook of a country like 
Should no 
steps be taken to counteract these developments, Latin 
America would be forced to depend more and more on 
the only markets open to her, the Soviet bloc countries. 


Venezuela could be altered for the worse. 


The Dangers of Trade Ties 


To some extent, of course, this opening of new mar- 
kets is a healthy phenomenon, since it reduces Latin 
America’s vulnerability to restrictive trade practices and 
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depressions elsewhere. And most Soviet purchases have 
been of non-strategic materials—certainly nobody can 
be worried by the fact that Soviet citizens are now 
drinking more Brazilian coffee with Cuban sugar in it. 
If Latin America’s economic and political structure were 
otherwise strong, increased trade with the Soviet bloc 
would be no more menacing than the similarly enlarged 
trade of Canada and Great Britain with the USSR: it 
could indeed be argued that such trade would strengthen 
the Latin economies and raise the standard of living— 
desirable goals in themselves and also the best long-run 
antidotes to Communist blandishments. 


But the danger of Soviet subversion is clearly evident 
today in Fidel Castro’s Cuba, where the originally na- 
tionalist, non-Communist 26th of July Movement has 
been pushed steadily toward the Soviet camp. When 
Castro came to power in January 1959, he and his men 
had a good deal of hard feeling against the local Com- 
munist Party (PSP), which had cooperated with the 
Batista dictatorship and had actually broken a general 
strike called by Castro in April 1958. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union had shown no particular compunction 
about dealing with the Batista dictatorship, buying well 
over a million tons of sugar for cash between 1955 and 
1958. But within a few months the USSR had made its 
peace with the new regime, and was sending Soviet 
intelligence officers to Havana as members of a trade 
mission.? The barter agreement concluded by Mikoyan 
in February 1960 (described above) initially seemed as 
advantageous to Cuba as to the USSR. Castro got rid 
of a vast quantity of surplus sugar that could not be 
sold in the United States or on the world market be- 
cause of existing quotas, and in return was to receive 6 
million barrels of crude oil a year, one-fourth of Cuba's 
requirements. Such an exchange seemed sensible enough, 
especially as the agreed-upon price for the oil was $1.70 
a barrel, considerably below the posted price for the 
Venezuelan crude oil Cuba was thea buying. But the 
subsequent deterioration of relations between Cuba and 
the United States, arising in part out of this oil-sugar 
arrangement, has resulted in a catastrophic change in 
the Cuban economy. American investments of $1.5 bil- 
lion on the island, about one-eighth of total US invest- 
ment in Latin America, have been expropriated (with 
only the vaguest of promises to pay). US exports to 
Cuba have dropped from $600 million in 1958 to $125 
million in 1960, and will be still lower in 1961. The 
Cuban economy is now greatly dependent on the USSR 
—without those tankers tied up in Havana harbor, life 
on the island would be disrupted in a week. Further 
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agreements arranged by Castro’s economic adviser 
Ernesto Guevara on a trip to Moscow and Peking in 
November have fastened the Cuban regime still more 
firmly to the Communist chariot. 

The political consequences of this economic penetra- 
tion have been numerous and extreme. Castro has rec- 
ognized Communist China, denounced the 1952 Mutual 
Defense treaty with the United States, and flamboyantly 
announced his acceptance of Khrushchev’s offer to de- 
fend Cuba with rockets if the island is attacked. Havana 
has now become an assembly point for Soviet agents 
and sundry pro-Soviet revolutionaries, and Castro's 
Prensa Latina news service is the source of a flood of 
propaganda against ‘“Yanqui imperialism.’’ The Cuban 
example is a disturbing element in the very tense at- 
mosphere of the Caribbean, as the recent uprisings in 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Venezuela show. 


Future Prospects 


While the Cuban situation must give any thoughtful 
observer pause, it does not seem likely that the Soviet 
Union is about to achieve similar conquests elsewhere in 
Latin America, For one thing, the course of the Cuban 
revolution itself has alerted officials in both South and 
North America to the very real menace of Soviet intru- 
sion into this hemisphere. The agreements at San Jose 
and at Bogota were at least a beginning toward more 
effective inter-American cooperation; if properly fol- 
lowed up with measures designed to strengthen shaky 
economies, they may do much to prevent the spread of 
fidelismo. Prospective measures fer reduced tariffs and 
increased trade among the South American seven (Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and Uru- 
guay) and the Central American five (Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua) are also 
hopeful signs, although these plans are not now being 
promoted with the urgency and vigor that the existing 
state of the Latin American economies seems to require. 
In 1958 these countries exported to each other only 11 
percent as much as they shipped overseas; if this intra- 
continental trade could be stepped up, the need for 
dependence on Soviet bloc purchases would be greatly 
lowered. Given the proximity as well as the cultural - 
and historical ties of the Latin American countries, such 
rapidly industrializing states as Mexico, Argentina, and 
Brazil ought to be excellent customers for raw materials 
and suppliers of manufactured goods to the rest of the 
continent. Finally, while it is true that many develop- 
ments in Cuba over the past year point in the direction 
of a new rise of totalitarianism, the fact that so many 
military dictatorships elsewhere in the area have disap- 


peared without giving way to pro-Soviet dictatorships 
is in itself an encouraging sign. 

Over the longer range, too, it seems likely that there 
are built-in limits to the extent of Communist trade 
penetration. The government-to-government commodity 
deals favored by the Communist bloc have so far been 
successful for the handling of large-scale shipments of 
standard commodities—oil, sugar, copper, wheat. But 
as Latin America becomes economically mature it will 
consume more of its raw materials at home, and will 
want increasingly sophisticated imports—specialized 
tools, automobiles, and a variety of consumer goods. 
These can certainly be supplied more effectively by ad- 
vanced industrial nations like the US, Britain, Japan and 
West Germany, than by the still consumer-goods-poor 
Soviet economy. 

A considerable amount of dissatisfaction with Com- 
munist trade practices has already been expressed. At 
recent meeting of the Rio de Janeiro Chamber of Com- 
merce, for example, businessmen complained that some 
of the Soviet machinery received in 1960 had arrived 
without a sufficient number of spare parts, and that al- 
most all of it was twenty to thirty years out of date in 
terms of design and style.1° Private businessmen dislike 
the USSR’s insistence on trading only with governments, 
and assert that a barter agreement with the USSR or its 
satellites is a perilous gamble upon quality, delivery 
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dates and price inflation. In the case of Castro’s agree- 
ment to exchange sugar for ‘‘complete factories’ from 
China, a certain skepticism is in order until the arrival 
of such units and a demonstration of exactly what they 
are and how well they function. In any case Cuban 
factory managers, accustomed to getting replacement 
parts overnight by a telephone call to the US mainland, 
will find that Peking and Moscow are a lot farther away. 


While the United States and Western Europe there- 
fore face rising competition in their traditional Latin 
American markets, they retain a number of advantages 
—greater proximity, more flexible commercial arrange- 
ments, convertible currencies, more sophisticated econo- 
mies, and existing patterns of friendship and trade. 
Soviet trade with Latin America, for reasons outlined 
above, seems certain to continue to grow considerably 
over the immediate future. But if the economies and 
political structures of Latin American nations are other- 
wise solid and healthy, the Communist trade offensive 
will make little headway insofar as its political aims are 
concerned. 


® For a general discussion of the difficulties of doing business 
with the USSR—especially the fluctuation and uncertainty of 
Soviet offers to buy and sell—see H. Heymann, Jr., ‘‘Soviet 
Foreign Aid as a Problem for US Policy,” World Politics, 
July 1960, p. 537. 


Some Curious Examples 


By Victor Alba 


THE PHENOMENON of a worldwide Communist 
movement which in the course of forty years has pur- 
sued a kaleidoscopic succession of seemingly contradic- 
tory tactical lines, yet has managed to retain—and even 


Mr. Alba, a noted Mexican authority on Latin America, 
is author of Historia del Communismo en América Latina 
(Ediciones Occidentales, Mexico, 1954) and other 
works. His last contribution to this journal was ““Com- 
munism and Nationalism in Latin America’ (No. 5, 
1958). 


enhance—its strength, is one that has never ceased to 
bemuse political observers. In the last four decades, 
local Communist parties everywhere first shifted from 
“bolshevization”” to “united front’ with social democ- 
racy in 1921, back to sectarian struggle against “social 
fascism’ in 1928, to the Popular Front in 1935, the 
“anti-imperialist war’ policy in 1939, the ‘People’s 
War” line in 1941, cold war tactics in 1947, and finally 
Still, many 
local parties have adjusted to these sudden, frequently 


the current line of “peaceful coexistence’, 
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embarrassing switches and have managed to continue 
their political activities without disruption. 

It is perhaps in Latin America more than anywhere 
else that one finds the most striking illustrations of this 
peculiar phenomenon, This is primarily because, in 
the particular context of Latin American politics, the 
practical effect of the successive tactical lines imposed 
by Moscow has been to place the Communists, almost 
invariably, in the role of adversaries of the indigenous 
democratic and revolutionary movements, and allies— 
sometimes overt, but most of the time disguised—of 
the forces of reactionary dictatorship. These tactics of 
simultaneous collaboration with and criticism of right- 
wing dictators—often pursued, as will be seen later, 
through the medium of two Communist parties—are 
best described as the tactics of ‘‘critical support’—or, as 
the author has elsewhere dubbed them, of “‘political 
concubinage.”’ 1 They have been followed repeatedly 
since before the era of the Popular Front, but most of 
all during the period of the cold war. 

The relatively small size of the Latin American Com- 
munist parties compared to the massive Communist 
organizations in some European countries has favored 
their ability to pursue such policies, as well as to adjust 
to sudden shifts in the general tactical line ordained 
by Moscow. Their smallness has made them more bu- 
reaucratized and disciplined, and this has contributed 
towards a readier acceptance of tactical changes by 
leaders and party militants alike. Moreover, in the 
course of time, the militants within the party organiza- 
tions—and even pro-Communist sympathizers outside— 
have grown so accustomed to the persistent pattern of 
connivance with local dictatorships that they have come 
to see in the party a sort of super-Machiavellian organi- 
zation which derives advantage from such alliances. The 
party member's faith in the final Communist objective 
does not diminish, and he blindly accepts the tactical 
policy of the moment because the experiences of past 
shifts—no matter how disconcerting they may have 
been at the time—tells him that they did produce prof- 
itable results for the party. It is this pragmatic attitude, 
supported by a schematic dogmatism, that explains the 
remarkable facility with which sudden changes of party 
policy have been accepted by the Communist movements 
of Latin America—albeit the same explanation undoubt- 
edly holds true, if less obviously, for such movements 
in countries of more advanced political organization. 


*For a more detailed study of these tactics, see Robert J. 
Alexander, Communism in Latin America, Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, 1957; and Victor Alba, Historia del 
frente popular, Mexico City, 1959, and Esquema histérico del 
communismo en Ibero-américa, Mexico City, 1960 (3rd ed.). 
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* Alba, Esquema.. 


In view of current political developments in Latin 
America, it may be of particular interest to examine in 
some detail the Communist tactics of “critical support.” 
The present article will therefore endeavor to trace how 
the system of alliance between the Communists and 
reactionary forces has manifested itself in the course of 
Latin American political history over the past four 
decades. 


Early Opportunism 


Communist parties in Latin America have almost 
always arisen out of schisms in the weak Socialist par- 
ties. Once established, they swiftly maneuvered to split 
the local labor movements and create their own so-called 
“unitarian” trade unions which, in 1929, joined in 
forming the Confederacién Sindical Latino—americano 
(Latin American Federation of Trade Unions), or 
CSLA. But the Communist movements generally did 
not prosper. There were other parties—especially those 
of a “populist” or “revolutionary-nationalist’’ character 
—which had greater attraction for the masses, while the 
Communists were able to take advantage only of the 
impact of the Russian Revolution on the minds of stu- 
dents and intellectuals. 

When Moscow, in 1928, ordered a resumption of 
all-out war against social democracy, which it now de- 
nounced as “‘social fascism,’ the Latin American Com- 
munists of course fell in line. Their assault, however, 
was extended to the leftist or populist parties as well as 
the “anarcho-syndicalists’”” (who were labelled ‘“‘anarcho- 
fascists” in the Stalinist terminology adopted in Spain, 
Argentina, Peru and other countires where such groups 
existed in some strength). The Communists’ principal 
target of attack was then—and still is—the Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana (American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance), or APRA, originally formed 
in Mexico in 1924 by the Peruvian popular leader, 
Victor Ratl Haya de la Torre, and later organized as 
the ‘People’s Patty” in Peru in 1930. Alexander Los- 
sovsky, then head of the Red International of Labor 
Unions, said of APRA in 1928, “I do not believe that 
Haya’s alliance is particularly revolutionary, popular, or 
even American.” ? 

The Communists had their reasons for opposing 
APRA. At the Moscow-sponsored Brussels Congress 
of February 1927, which formally established the 
League Against Imperialism, Haya de la Torre had 
vigorously opposed the resolution of the Congress con- 
cerning Latin America, as well as a proposal to establish 
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national branches of the League. The anti-imperialist 
struggle in Latin America, he argued, should be waged 
not by a party representing a single class, but by parties 
uniting several classes; and these parties, instead of 
resorting to the tactics used by the Communists in in- 
dustrial countries, should treat imperialism as an ambiv- 
alent economic phenomenon containing elements of 
both progress and danger. In industrial countries, said 
Haya, imperialism might indeed be the final (or high- 
est) stage of capitalism as Lenin had maintained, but 
in Latin America it represented the first stage of capital- 
ism, The Aprista delegation was the only one which 
took exception to the resolutions adopted by the Brus- 
sels Congress, and when the next congress of the League 
was held in Frankfurt in 1930, Haya did not attend. A 
move to “excommunicate” APRA was launched at the 
Frankfurt meeting but was blocked by a delegate rep- 
resenting the Nicaraguan guerrilla leader, Cesar Augusto 
Sandino, then conducting an insurrection against the 
government and against the presence of United States 
marines in Nicaragua.® 

All this did not prevent the Comintern from subse- 
quently ordering the Latin American Communists to 
seek an alliance with APRA, by then much stronger, as 
Moscow began shifting its tactics in the direction of the 
Popular Front. The Aprista leaders, however, continued 
to reject collaboration with the Communists.* During 
this entire period, APRA underwent very severe govern- 
ment persecution, shared in general by the other popu- 
list and socialist parties which the Communists were 
combatting. There was at this time no explicit alliance 
between the Communists and the government dictator- 
ship, but their attacks were generally directed at the 
same targets. 

Naturally, with the full-fledged switch to Popular 
Front tactics, the Communists ceased all such attacks. 
They nevertheless continued to distrust the populist and 
socialist movements, and only in Chile and—to a lesser 
extent and in other forms—in Mexico and Brazil were 
there transitory alliances between the Communists and 
these movements. In order to avoid antagonizing their 
political allies of the moment and the governments in 
the democratic camp, the Communists endeavored to 
curb labor agitation and strikes. This policy, which 
earned them the nickname of ‘‘firemen,”’ was carried to 
such an extreme that, in Mexico for example, it led the 
Communists to take a position opposed, at least implic- 
itly, to the nationalization of the petroleum industry. 


biauep, 81 °ff. 
“V.R. Haya de la Torre, “Sobre la historia del comunismo en 
America y una rectificacion,” Cuadernos Americanos, Mexico 


Citys 1955. 


The story of this revealing but little-known episode is 
worth recalling. 

In March 1937, the Mexican oil workers’ union 
launched a strike which threatened to paralyze the 
petroleum industry. When the walkout reached its peak, 
the Confederacién de Trabajadores de México (Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor), under the leadership of 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, intervened in an effort to 
persuade the union to call off the strike. 
time, the Mexican Communist Party proposed that pro- 


At the same 


duction in a government-owned petroleum enterprise 
be stepped up to ease the effects of the strike, and that 
“in the event the movement should be prolonged,” the 
government take over temporary control of the com- 
panies affected by the strike; but the proposal carefully 
avoided any mention of “nationalization.” * Thus, the 
party put aside one of its cardinal demands for the ob- 
vious reason that to press for nationalization might have 
prejudiced Moscow's diplomacy aimed at cultivating 
friendship with the democratic powers. 


From One Dictator to Another 


During the interlude of the Nazi-Soviet alliance, the 
Latin American Communists followed the general party 
line denouncing the armed struggle against Hitler as 
At the 13th Congress of the Uru- 
guayan Communist Party, Secretary-General Eugenio 


an “imperialist wat. 


Gomez appealed for “a single front of all progressive 
and peace-loving forces to struggle against the imperi- 
alist war, in defense of the Soviet Union, the socialist 
fatherland.” Blas Roca, Secretary-General of the Cuban 
Communist Party, likewise asserted the necessity of 
keeping Cuba out of the conflict. And since there were 
no Nazi occupation forces at hand to cooperate with, 
the Communists satisfied themselves with the formula 
of “socialist neutrality” for Latin America.? 

This slogan was promptly scrapped with Hitler’s 
attack on the USSR. What the Communists had till 
then denounced as an “imperialist war’ they now vigor- 
ously supported as a “people's war.’ Domestically, the 
change of line manifested itself chiefly in a tenacious 
effort to help preserve the political status quo. This 
came about because many democratic political leaders in 
the Latin American countries, then predominantly ruled 
by dictatorial regimes, felt that the Western Allies’ need 
for Latin American raw materials and moral support in 


* Rodolfo Pina Soria, “Viaje por suscripcion popular,” Accidn 
Social (Mexico City), March 15, 1943. 

° El Machete (Mexico City), July 6, 1937. 

"La Correspondencia Internacional, March and August 1940. 
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the war against the Axis created propitious conditions 
for revolutionary action to overthrow the dictatorships. 
The Communists, however, viewed revolutionary change 
as inimical to Soviet interests and therefore aligned 
themselves with the existing regimes. 


The Communist attitude became evident when the 
Mexican labor leader Lombardo Toledano, who now 
held the influential position of Secretary-General of the 
Labor Federation of Latin America (CTAL, formed in 
1938),8 made a tour of Latin American capitals and, 
upon his return, gave a public report on December 29, 
1942. In this report, Lombardo heaped praise upon 
several dictators. He called President Carlos Arroyo 
del Rio of Ecuador ‘friend’; three months later, 
Arroyo launched a severe campaign of repression against 
labor and Socialist leaders who were trying to form a 
central labor organization. He eulogized President 
Manuel Prado of Peru as a “native Stalin’ and also 
spoke in laudatory terms of General Enrique Pefaranda 
of Bolivia, under whose government a terrible slaughter 
of miners occurred at Catavi; of General Jorge Ubico of 
Guatemala; and of General Anastasio Somoza of Nica- 
ragua. Of the latter, Lombardo said: “General Somoza 
is an intelligent and reliable man who, in his way, does 
good for his people—who, let us say, is a paternal dic- 
tator for the people.” ® Two years later, when extensive 
popular demonstrations took place in Nicaragua de- 
manding Somoza’s withdrawal from the presidency, the 
Communists opposed the demonstrations and were re- 
warded by the appointment of one of the party’s leaders 
as a vice-minister in Somoza’s government. 

Lombardo had more words of friendship for General 
Pemaranda when the Bolivian dictator visited Mexico 
in 1943. In a cordial message of welcome on behalf 
of the CTAL, he declared. 


Through you, I take the liberty of greeting the noble and 
valiant Bolivian people who, by declaring war on the 
Axis nations, have strengthened the American bloc against 
Hitler and have placed their natural and human resources 
in the service of the great cause of saving mankind from 
Nazi-Fascist barbarism. Your visit to Mexico has a value 
that no anti-Fascist democrat can overlook: it is a great 
contribution to better understanding between our peoples 
and to the strengthening of their ties of solidarity in the 
common endeavor to achieve progress in the Americas and 
the liberation of the world.” 


* Most of the unions throughout Latin America are affiliated 
with the CTAL, which in turn is affiliated with the communist- 
sponsored World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). 


* Rodrigo Garcia Trevino, La ingerencia rusa en México, Mexico 
City, 1959, p. 138 ff. 
® Accién Social, May 15, 1943. 
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(At this time, the slaughter of Bolivian miners at Catavi 
was still being denounced in the United States by the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, as well as by the Socialist 


Party.) 


Unprincipled Principles 


The general Communist policy in Latin America dur- 
ing this period was clearly defined in the principles 
enunciated by Lombardo for the labor movement:(1) no 
agitation for wage increases; (2) no provocation of 
strikes; and (3) positive efforts to maintain the status 
quo in all aspects of Central and South American 
affairs... This general position was again expressed 
by Lombardo at the 1944 CTAL Congress held at Cali, 


in Colombia: 


We have come a very long way from those romantic, 
sterile attitudes that prompted us to utter impassioned 
cries against imperialism. .. . During the war against the 
Nazi-Fascist Axis, the working class should not employ the 
strike as a regular weapon of struggle.” 


In Uruguay, the Communist “People’s war’ line 
manifested itself in a declaration by Party Secretary- 
General Eugenio Gomez calling for “a national demo- 
cratic front . . . to provide tangible, effective aid to the 
USSR, England, and their allies . . . and to support 
the government of General Baldomir.” 1% In Venezuela, 
the Communists supported the dictatorship of General 
Isaias Medina Angarita from 1941 until 1945 when 
Medina was finally overthrown by an army-supported 
popular rising. The Communists fought to the last to 
keep him in power. 

But the most revealing case was Cuba, where the 
Communists continued and strengthened their alliance 
with former dictator Fulgencio Batista. This relationship 
went back to early 1934, when Batista, having jumped 
from sergeant to colonel and Army chief-of-staff in the 
turbulent interval after the overthrow (August 1933) 
of the Gerardo Machado dictatorship, used his control 
of the Army to depose the newly-established revolu- 
tionary government of President Ramén Grau San 
Martin and install the first of a series of puppet govern- 
The Communists had 
unsuccessfully tried to stave off Machado’s downfall 


ments under his own control. 


™ Luis Chavez Orozco, ‘Porque renuncié al cargo de secretario: 


general del Sindicato de Trabajadores de la Educacién,” Accién 
Social, September 15, 1945. ' 

* Quoted in the author's Esguema histérico del movimiento 
obrero en América Latina, Mexico City, 1957, p. 102. 

*® Bajo la Bandera de Artigas, Montevideo, n.d. 

™ AD (Caracas), October 15, 1960. 
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imperialist intervention’’ 


and then had opposed Grau’s revolutionary regime. 
Batista promptly sought their support. In 1937, he per- 
mitted the organization of a disguised Communist party, 
the Union Revolucionaria, under the leadership of Juan 
Marinello, and in 1938 authorized the start of the 


Communist newspaper, Hoy. The party Central Com- 


mittee reciprocated in the summer of 1938 by resolving 
that “a more positive attitude should be adopted toward 
Colonel Batista,’ who was no longer “the converging 
point of reaction, but the defender of democracy.”’ Soon 
thereafter, Batista allowed the formation of a legal 
Communist Party, and in January 1939 the Confedera- 
cion de Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC) was established as 


the party's labor arm. In 1940, the Communists helped 


elect Batista to the presidency, themselves winning ten 
parliamentary seats and more than 100 municipal coun- 
cil posts. 

The USSR’s entry into the war was followed by a 
further cementing of the Communist alliance with 
Batista. With the appointment of two Communists— 
Juan Marinello and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez—to minis- 
terial posts in March 1943, Batista became the first 
Lain American chief of state to take Communists into 


his cabinet. He also turned over a radio station to the 


party for its own use. In the 1944 elections, the Com- 
munists again formed part of the coalition supporting 
Batista’s candidate for the presidency, but the victory 
went to the democratic forces backing Grau San 
Martin.‘® This setback, however, did not end Com- 
munist collaboration with Batista. 


The Postwar Period 


After the end of World War II, there was a short 
period of Communist ministerial participation in, or 
cooperation with, some Latin American governments, 
paralleling similar developments in France, Italy and 
other European countries. (It should be noted that, 
after the 1943 dissolution of the Comintern, several 
Latin American Communist Parties had changed their 
names, ¢.g., to Vanguardia Popular in Haiti and Costa 


®In the spring of 1933, a general strike was declared against 
the Machado government, and the dictator appealed to the 
Communists for assistance in return for legal recognition of the 
party. The party Central Committee then published a manifesto 
calling upon the workers to terminate the strike, but the 
intervention failed to save the dictatorship from collapse. The 
Central Committee's action was justified on the ground that 
“the armed struggle against Machado would lead directly to 
(La Correspondencia Internacional, 
May 4, 1933). 


- Sacha Volman, “El General Batista y la revolucién ‘comu- 


nista’,”” Combate (San José, Costa Rica), July-August 1958. 


Rica, and Partido Socialista Popular in Cuba and 
Colombia.) 


One example of this was Chile, where three Com- 
munists briefly held ministerial portfolios in the 
“popular front’’ government of Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 
After only five months, however, their appointments 
were terminated by President Gonzalez Videla because 
the other cabinet members refused to collaborate with 
the Communist ministers.’ During this same period, 
the Dominican government of Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo took positive steps to encourage the 
formation of a local Popular Socialist (Communist) 
Party. A personal emissary of Trujillo went to Cuba 
and persuaded exiled Dominican Communist leaders 
to return home, where they proceeded to establish the 
party and to organize labor unions in which the Com- 
munists and Trujillists worked together (these unions 
affiliated with the CTAL). After the May 1947 elec- 
tions, however, Trujillo again declared the Communist 
organization illegal.1s 

On the other hand, in the countries which had freed 
themselves from dictatorship (7.e., Brazil, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala and Cuba), the Communists, dis- 
credited by their collaboration with the former dictators, 
were excluded from any governmental collaboration. In 
general, during the period up to the start of the cold 
war, the Communist parties in Latin America (as in 
Europe) refrained from fomenting disturbances in line 
with Moscow’s current tactics of restraint towards the 
Western powers. Lombardo Toledano had already fore- 
shadowed this policy in 1944: 


The postwar era is not the time for socialism, for we are 
interested only in unfolding and developing, and working 
to achieve, yesterday’s ideas, enriched by new methods and 
forms of application.” 


Again, in a statement regarding a labor-management 
pact concluded in April 1945 between the Mexican 
Federation of Labor (CTM) and the Processing Indus- 
try Association (Camara de la Industria de la Trans- 
formacion), Lombardo declared: 


We propose to respect vested interests because we respect 
private property—note this well—because we are support- 
ers of private property in this historic period through 
which Mexico is passing.” 


™ Alexander, op. cit., p. 194 ff. 

" Nicolas Silfa, E/ Boicot 4 Trujillo respaldado por 57 millones 
de trabjadores del mundo, New York, 1960. 

“Vicente Lombardo Toledano, El nuevo porgrama del sector 
revolucionario de México, Mexico City, 1944, p. 15. 

” Quoted by A. Lépez Aparicio, El movimiento obrero en 
México, Mexico City, 1952, p. 234. 
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These statements by Lombardo were extremely significant 
because, throughout the entire period from 1938 to 
1948, he was the outstanding figure in the Latin Ameri- 
can Communist movement as a whole, in spite of his 
insistence that he was not a formal party member. 


Refinement and Crystaliization 


Up to this point the Communists’ support of Latin 
American dictators, tantamount in many instances to 
outright alliance, had been essentially a matter of 
pragmatic adaptation to locai political developments and 
conditions. In the period of the cold war, however, it 
emerged as a full-blown, regularly employed system of 
Communist tactics. 

Two conditions are essential for the effective employ- 
ment of these tactics of “critical support” or “political 
concubinage’’: first, local and international circumstances 
must favor their application; and second, there must be 
a means of inducing public forgetfulness of the party’s 
resort to these tactics when the dictator eventually falls, 
dies, or resigns. 

The first of these conditions was almost constantly 
present in various Latin American countries during the 
decade 1948-58, which saw the emergence of new dicta- 
torships in Argentina, Venezuela, Peru, Cuba, Haiti, 
and Colombia, and the continuation of the already 
existing ones in Nicaragua, Paraguay and the Dominican 
Republic. The second condition was satisfied by the 
Communist parties themselves, which found the answer 
in dividing themselves, individually, into two or more 
parts, each with its own distinct mission. This device, 
which is peculiar (though not exclusively so) to Latin 
America, probably arose spontaneously at first, but then 
came to be regularly and consciously practiced to achieve 
the specific objective referred to above. 

There are numerous examples of dual or multiple 
party organization. Mexico has three: an official Com- 
munist Party which adheres to orthodox positions; a 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party headed by Valentin 
Campa; and the Popular Socialist Party, headed by 
Lombardo Toledano, which pretends to be independent 
of Communist control, yet follows all Moscow’s direc- 
tives to the international Communist movement. In 
Venezuela, the two Communist groups are the so-called 
“Red” Communists, who opposed the dictatorships of 
the 1948-58 period, and the “Black’’ party which sup- 
ported them; Quintero, the leader of the camouflaged 
second party, attends meetings of the WFTU, and the 
labor unions under ‘‘Black” control during this period 
were affiliated with the CTAL. Argentina has a Com- 
munist Party, headed by Vittorio Codovila and Rodolfe 
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Ghioldi, and a Communist League, headed by Lom- 
bardo’s friend Isaac Liebenson and R. Puiggrés. Bolivia 
has at times had two and even three Communist parties 
under different names, such as the Revolutionary Leftist 
Party and the Unified Leftist Party. Peru has only one 
Communist party organization, but this is divided into 
two groups, one headed by Carnero Checa and Jorge del 
Prado, and the other by Juan P. Luna and Victor 
Parra. 

With the exception of Mexico, all these countries 
have experienced dictatorial rule in the course of the 
past twelve years. In each of them, the camouflaged 
Communist party has openly collaborated with the dic- 
tator and hence been allowed to function legally, while 
the avowed party organization has operated under- 
ground or in exile, concentrating its efforts chiefly on 
infiltration of the likewise illegal and persecuted demo- 
cratic parties. In every case, also, one of the two 
organizations—but not necessarily always the illegal 
party—has maintained ofhcial relations with Moscow, 
while the other has had only unofficial, covert contacts. 
Neither, however, has ever received the classic treatment 
which Moscow reserves for heretics, and it is quite 
obvious that the only difference between the two party 
organizations or groups has been their support of, or 
Opposition to, the dictator: in international matters, they 
both have followed the same line—that is, the line pre- 
scribed by Soviet diplomacy. The Communist-domi- 
nated labor unions in countries under the rule of 
dictators were most frequently affiliated with Lombardo’s 
CRA LS 

In Argentina, for example, Perén always had the 
advice of Puiggrés and the support of the latter’s Com- 
munist League and its youth groups. In the labor unions, 
it was the Communists who cooperated most closely with 
the Peronist leaders in purging Socialist and anarcho- 
syndicalist elements. Even the regular Communist Party 
under Codovila and Ghioldi was not very aggressive 
in its opposition to Perén, and few Communists were 
jailed, nor did the government ever refuse passports 
to Communists who wished to attend party-organized 
international congresses abroad. Despite the final collapse 
of the dictatorship and Perén’s flight from the country 
in September 1955, the Peronists and Communists have 
since continued to work closely together in attempts to 
sabotage subsequent democratic regimes, and it now 
appears that ‘‘Castroism’’ has joined this alliance. 

In Paraguay, where there has been a series of 
dictators, the Communists have supported some and 
opposed others. Notably, they supported General 
Morinigo, who permitted the establishment of a Labor 


* Alba, Esquema historico del comunismo...p. 148 ff. 


Council under Communist direction; and in 1947 they 
backed another dictator, who seized power from a short- 
lived progressive coalition government, and were re- 
warded by the appointment of a Communist as police 
chief of Asuncién. In Colombia, the legal Popular 
Socialist (Communist) Party followed a line of 
benevolent neutrality toward reactionary postwar govern- 
ments, including that of dictator Rojas Pinilla.22 

In Cuba, after opposing the governments of Presidents 
Grau San Martin and Prio Socarras, the Popular Socialist 
(Communist) Party again won a position of influence 
with General Batista’s return to power in 1952. Five 
leading members of the party—Julian Sotolongo, Gil- 
berto Galan, Mercedes Chirino, Guillermo Pérez Lamy, 
and Arsenio Gonzalez (Undersecretary of Labor)—were 
given high governmental posts, ostensibly separating 
themselves from the Popular Socialists to join Batista’s 
Progressive Action Party. Meanwhile, the regular Com- 
munist Party continued to have the status of an illegal 
but tolerated party, and there were occasional evidences 
of its own pro-Batista leanings. In April 1958, when 
Fidel Castro called for a general strike, a circular dis- 
seminated by the party leadership and couched in terms 
favorable to Batista declared that the strike was bound 
to fail. In August, however, the party moved to break 
openly with the Batista regime by proposing a coalition 
of all opposition groups—a proposal which Castro’s 
July 26th Movement flatly rejected at the time. 

In Venezuela, the “Black” Communists cooperated 
with the military junta which overthrew Rémulo Gal- 
legos and the Democratic Action Government in 1948, 
and subsequently with the dictatorship of Colonel Pérez 
Jiménez. Meanwhile, their “Red” colleagues worked 
in exile or underground. Both, however, were alike in 
their severe attacks on the most active forces opposing 
the dictatorship—the Democratic Action and the So- 
cial Christian Party (COPEI)—and both had their 
militants in command of the labor unions, from which 
they had, in cooperation with the government, purged 
all democratic elements. But despite the identity of 
policy, the existence of dual party organizations proved 
definitely advantageous; for when Pérez Jiménez fell in 
January 1958, the “Red”? Communists took over from 
the discredited “Blacks” and were given posts on all 
kinds of public committees and accepted as a legitimate 
political party. Although they did not succeed in 
retaining full control of the labor unions, they remained 


* Antonio Ricaurte, ‘Breve storia del comunismo colombiano,” 
Corrispondenza Socialista (Rome), February 8, 1959. 

*“Les communistes de Cuba entre Batista et Fidel Castro,” 
Est et Ouest (Paris), January 16-31, 1959; also Volman, Joc. 
cit, 


sufficiently strong to prevent their adherence to the 
Inter-American Regional Workers’ Organization 
(ORITI), which is affiliated with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

In Peru, the Communist group led by Luna, then a 
member of the Senate, actively collaborated with the 
dictatorship of General Odria, succeeding—with the aid 
of the government police—in taking over the leadership 
of some labor unions from APRA. Even after Odria’s 
withdrawal in 1956 and the advent of a democratic 
government under President Manuel Prado, the Com- 
munists managed to retain control of some unions, 
especially in southern Peru. They have opposed the 
Prado government, fomenting a number of strikes, not 
for economic objectives, but to create favorable condi- 
tions for a military coup and the establishment of a 
new dictatorship. 

In Brazil, the Communists supported Getulio Vargas, 
in spite of the fact that he had severely persecuted them 
during his previous administration. They thereby suc- 
ceeded in infiltrating the Army to some extent, and also 
in maintaining their electorial influence. However, in 
the October 1958 elections, the Communists allied them- 
selves with two parties of a strongly demagogic stamp— 
the “Trabalhista” (Labor) and Social Progressive 
Parties. The Communist Party chief, Luiz Carlos Prestes, 
proclaimed the alliance to be lasting and unconditional, 
but it nevertheless proved a fiasco, costing the Com- 
munists a heavy loss of votes.?4 


Finally, in Costa Rica, during the presidency of the 
democratic political leader José Figueres, the Com- 
munists collaborated in 1955 with their old ally, Cal- 
der6n Guardia, and other reactionary elements in an 
abortive armed invasion of the country from Nicaragua, 
this attempt was actively supported by both the Nicara- 
guan and Venezuelan dictators, General Somoza and 
Colonel Pérez Jiménez.?° 


Mutual Advantages 


The primary objective of the dictators in entering into 
these alliances with the Communists is simply to main- 
tain themselves in power. To do this, they must silence 
the democratic opposition, and alliance with the Com- 
munists, whether tacit or openly acknowledged, serves 
this purpose. The Communists, often with the help of 
the dictator's police, proceed to eliminate the demo- 


“ Mundo del Trabajo Libre, (Mexico City), October-November 
1958, p. 25. 

“ Victor Alba, “El Caso de Costa Rica,” Resaca (Mexico City), 
February 1955. 
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cratic leadership of the labor unions and to keep the 
unions under the dictator’s centrol: there have been 
almost no strikes where such alliances existed. At the 
same time, allowing the Communists to function as a 
party furnishes the dictator with a pretext for claiming 
that there is no political persecution, and the Communists 
frequently provide him with advisers of unquestioned 
political ability, who are particularly needed in cases 
where the dictator is a military man without political 
experience. Finally, the Communists may also serve 
him as a useful means of exerting diplomatic pressure on 
Washington. 

From the standpoint of the Communists, such alliances 
allow them to make use of the dictator’s strength for 
the purpose of destroying their democratic adversaries, 
and to build up a political and labor union organization 
which, even if the dictator’s fall renders the Communist 
group which supported him ineffective, can still be used 
as a base by the alternate party organization re-emerging 
from underground illegality or political exile. But per- 
haps the most important Communist objective is to use 
the party’s support as a bargaining weapon to induce 
the dictators to adopt external policies favorable to 
Soviet objectives and to the development of closer 
economic and cultural ties with the USSR and the 
Communist bloc. 

The collapse of several Latin American dictatorships 
in recent years has provided practical tests of the efficacy 
of the Communist tactics of political concubinage— 
and has not found them wanting. Since the downfall 
of Perén in Argentina, the former dictatorial regimes in 
Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and Cuba have been removed 
from the scene, although dictatorship continues to 
prevail in some of the smaller Latin American countries. 
In all these four countries, the Communists, thanks 
to their dual organizational set-up, have been able to 
participate in the revived democratic political life. In 
some cases the legal Communist organization which had 
collaborated with the ousted dictator vanished with him 
from the political scene, and the less tainted under- 
ground branch of the party asserted its claim to recog- 
nition as a legitimate political force on a par with the 
democratic parties. In Peru, however, even the. col- 
laborator Communists have managed to keep on working 
in the open, seeking to create difficulties for the demo- 
cratic regime. 

‘ But it is not the device of dual party organizations 
alone that has contributed to the Communists’ success. 
This has been effectively combined with tactics that 
might be described as “the utilization of the inexperi- 
enced’’: in other words, taking advantage of the political 
immaturity of the victorious democratic opposition forces 
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in an effort to bring them under Communist influence 


and eventual domination. In the last analysis, these 
tactics are but a different application of the tactics of 
alliance with dictators, and if they are successful, they 
must perforce lead to the restoration of dictatorship, 
whether of elements dominated by the Communists, 
of Praetorian demagogues, or of hand-picked military 
figureheads. The utilization of the inexperienced and 
unwary also is the psychological basis of the whole 
Communist front technique. Employed by the Com- 
munists in Chile as far back as the era of the Popular 
Front,?* it was most effectively applied in Guatemala in 
the period preceding and during the presidency of 
Colonel Jacobo Arbenz (1951-54).?7 Since the tactics 
tested in Guatemala are now being reapplied in Cuba 
and doubtless would be repeated wherever similar cir- 
cumstances present themselves, it may be useful to 
recapitulate the essential features of the Guatemalan 
experience. 

The Communist plan of action in Guatemala sought 
to achieve the following specific objectives: (1) to 
acquire the capability of maneuvering the masses as a 
political bargaining weapon; (2) for this purpose, to 
organize a network of peripheral mass movements and 
enlist the participation of prominent persons of other 
parties so as to give these movements a non-Commu- 
nist appearance; (3) to obtain government subsidization 
of the movements; (4) to use the political bargain- 
ing power acquired through them to pressure the gov- 
ernment into adopting certain attitudes desired by the 
Communists; and (5) above all, to exploit every 
opportunity for pushing the government into actions 
calculated to provoke US diplomatic counteraction and 
thus provide a basis for anti-US propaganda. In con- 
nection with point (4), it may be noted that the 
Guatemalan Communist leader J. M. Fortuny openly 
boasted in a speech in May 1954 that the position taken 
by Guatemala at the Inter-American Conference at 
Caracas had not been decided by the government accord- 
ing to normal cabinet procedures, but had been fixed at 
a meeting between President Arbenz and representatives 
of the Democratic Front, which the Communists domi- 
nated through their mass organizations. 

The essential elements of the Communists’ infiltration 
tactics, as exemplified in Guatemala, are thus: (a) 
disguising themselves as non-Communist revolutionaries 
in order to enter and utilize the democratic parties; (b) 
obtaining government posts by this means, especially in 


*® Alexander, op. cit., pp. 22-23; Ravines, The Yenan Way, 
New York, 1951, passim. 

“VW. Blanc, ‘Triunfo comunista en Guatemala,” Resaca, Novem- 
ber 1954. 


such vital areas as education, propaganda, labor and 
agriculture; (c) acquiring control of labor unions, 
teachers’ organizations, and other popular bodies so as 
to translate their support into increased political in- 
fluence; and (d) seizing all favorable opportunities to 
press for pro-Soviet or provocatory anti-US policies when 
such action suits the current needs of Soviet diplomacy. 

These tactics are naturally most effective in conditions 
where the leaders of the democratic parties and the 
masses in general are jacking in political judgment and 
experience, and where there exist reactionary forces 
whose actions unconsciously create conditions which the 
Communists can exploit. These conditions typically 
arise in countries which have only just or recently 
emerged from protracted periods of repressive dictator- 
ship. They were present in Guatemala and now are 
present in Cuba and still other Latin American countries. 


Cuba, indeed, presents an illuminating case study in 
this respect. The young people who embraced Castro’s 
revolutionary movement had no political education 
‘whatever—outside, perhaps, of the literature of the 
Popular Front era, to which the stirring events of 
Castro’s struggle lent a new aura of romanticism. Their 
lack of political experience blinded them to the real 
dangers of ‘‘frontism’’ as practiced by the Communists, 
just as it blinded them to the Communists’ long col- 
laboration with Batista—if, indeed, they knew of it. 


Thus, when Castro triumphed, many of his followers 
adopted “‘frontist’’ positions in the sincere belief that 
it was a matter of democratic principles. This im- 
mediately opened the way for the Communists to bring 
into action their full arsenal of persuasive techniques— 
dazzling some, flattering others, and threatening still 
others. And little by little, ensnared in a web of new 
vested interests, of fanaticism fired by the flames of 
incessant propaganda, and of arrogant refusal to admit 
having erred or having been misled, those who were 
not Communists to begin with ended up by thinking like 
Communists without any need of formally joining the 
party; and they collaborated with the Communists in 
regimenting the’ masses and applying policies which can 
have no other objective than to use Cuba as a means 
of provoking the United States and all the rest of Latin 
America. It is most significant that those of Castro's 
original followers who have now broken with him are 
precisely those with the most political experience. In the 
final analysis, the blame for the lack of such experience 


must be laid at the door of the reactionary elements 
which blindly supported the dictatorship and thus 
denied the Cuban people the chance to learn demo- 
cratic political processes through practice. The end result 
has been to open the door to Communist infiltration. 

Conditions like those in Cuba obviously do not obtain 
everywhere, and in other Latin American countries the 
Communists ate employing variations of these tactics 
adapted to the local situations. In both the Venezuelan 
elections of 1958 and the Brazilian elections of 1960, 
for example, the Communists supported for the presi- 
dency military men of slight political experience (Rear 
Admiral Larrazabal in Venezuela, and Marshal Lott in 
Brazil). Elsewhere they have supported the newer and 
less experienced parties, e.g., the Social Christian Party 
in Peru, in the 1956 elections. In still other cases, as in 
Argentina, they have allied themselves with the de- 
feated demagogic forces and maneuvered to bring them 
under Communist control; or else, as is now happening 
in Venezuela, they are supporting pro-Castro elements 
which have broken away from the democratic move- 
ments. 

Though assuming all these various forms, the Com- 
munist tactics nevertheless are always basically the same: 
that is, they aim at taking advantage of the political 
inexperience or unwariness of a party or a candidate, 
at using them, mortgaging them, and whenever advisable 
hiding behind them. Sometimes, in order to create 
difficulties for the democratic regimes and sustain popu- 
lar discontent, or to cater to their inexperienced, con- 
servative allies, the Communists oppose measures of 
social reform. For example, they are not actively sup- 
porting agrarian reform legislation in any country 
where it is under consideration. And in Peru, where 
the government introduced legislation in 1960 for the 
“gradual nationalization of oil deposits,” the opposition 
to it came from the extreme Right and the Com- 
munists.”8 

The unrest thus created not only gives rise to prob- 
lems for United States diplomacy in Latin America, 
but also jeopardizes the new democratic regimes by 
fostering propitious conditions for attempted military 
coups ‘‘to establish order.” In this manner, the present 
tactics of the Communists are making them the pros- 
pective allies of possible future dictators. 


** United Press International report from Lima, October 12, 
1960. 
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Communism in the High Andes 


SOME TEN YEARS AGO, Communist strategists 
evinced little interest in the republics of Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia. When they did think about the area, 
however, they saw hopeful prospects for future suc- 
cesses. In the view of the Kremlin, the three Andean 
countries seemed to present conditions much like those 
in the areas of East and South Asia where the Com- 
munists had found such golden opportunities in the wake 
of World War II. 

Rising from the Pacific shore and the Amazon basin 
to peaks over four miles high, the stupendous cordillera 
of the Andes dominates all three countries, its high- 
lands making life possible for millions of people in a 
region that would otherwise be largely empty desert, 
savannah, and rain forest. In what the Communists 
delight in calling a “‘contradiction,” this astonishing 
geographic “foundation,” while providing a substantial 
agricultural “base,” has condemned the majority of the 
population to a hard life of subsistence farming. 

In 1950, the most striking feature ‘of the social 
“superstructure” in the three republics was the domi- 
nance of small minorities, chiefly European in origin 
and way of life, over indigenous masses that were largely 
Indian—ethnically, linguistically and sociologically. For 
the Communists, the landed estates owned by members 
of the local aristocracy represented 
feudalism,” and they were equally unanimous in view- 
ing the rich mines and big coastal plantations, developed 
in many cases by North American or European en- 
trepreneurs and capital, as examples of “‘capitalist- 
imperialist’’ exploitation. They noted the conspicuous 
position in the local economies of such North American 
enterprises as the Cerro de Pasco Corporation, whose 


“survivals of 
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complex of silver, lead, zinc and vanadium mines makes 
it the largest economic entity in Peru aside from the 
government itself. And they further noted the pre- 
carious dependence of the Andean economies on foreign 
markets for exports of metal and tropical crops, and 
hence their vulnerability to tariff changes, import re- 
strictions, and price fluctuations. 

In view of the freakish basis of Andean society, 
it is surprising how “normal” the political situations in 
the three republics were ten years ago. General Odria 
in Peru and General Ballivian in Bolivia both headed 
authoritarian regimes which defended the existing order 
and collaborated with foreign interests. Only Ecuador 
was ruled by a progressive civilian government under 
President Galo Plaza Lasso, whose admiration for the 
political democracy and economic productivity of the 
United States certainly did not endear him to the Com- 
munists. 

Despite the different situation in Ecuador, the Com- 
munists viewed the three Andean countries as basically 
alike: all three were poor; all three were looked upon 
as suffering from the political repression, social cleay- 
ages, and economic “contradictions” characteristic of 
“semi-colonial’”’ countries ruled by “feudalistic’”’ regimes 
subservient to foreign “capitalist imperialism’’—and all 
three were in the United States’ backyard, Consequently, 
when the advent of the pro-Communist regime of 
Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala in 1951 led Moscow to 
take a more immediate interest in Latin America, the 
Andean countries were regarded by Soviet strategists as 
offering fertile ground for Communist activity. 


The Key to Communist Failure 


After ten eventful years, it is apparent that the Com- 
munists’ rather simple views and hopes of the early 
1950's were largely illusory. Developments in the 


*A convenient summary of Soviet Communist views on Latin 
America in the early 1950's is contained in an article published 
in Pravda, Match 8, 1951, p. 4. 


Andean republics have been strikingly dissimilar, but 
in none of them have the Communists made substantial 
gains. The reason is not that the Communists were 
proven wrong in their expectations of social and politi- 
cal turmoil in the area. Nor can the Communists ascribe 
their lack of success—as they did the 1954 defeat of 
their plans in Guatemala—to massive United States in- 
tervention: US programs of financial and economic aid 
to the Andean republics, except Bolivia, have been 
relatively minor in size and effect. Nor was Moscow to 
blame for imposing mistaken ‘“‘left-adventurist’’ tactics 
on the Andean Communist Parties: the latter were con- 
sistently allowed to pursue “right-opportunist’”’ internal 
lines, which in Andean conditions probably represented 
the most effective course.? 

What, then, explains the Communists’ failure? The 
present writers share the view, more common in Latin 
America than in the United States, that the success of 
the Communist movement in individual Latin American 
countries has been inversely proportional to the strength 
and success of indigenous, independent, non-Communist 
(but not necessarily anti-Communist) 
movements.* 


revolutionary 
The records of the Andean Communist 
Parties during the last ten years provide three tests of 
this hypothesis. (The term “revolutionary” is used 
above in preference to “democratic,” partly to avoid 
semantic debate, but chiefly because it is the term pre- 
ferred by the Latin American political Left, for whom 
it has a much broader emotional appeal. ) 


It should be born in mind that the Latin American 
republics, however ‘‘underdeveloped” economically, are 


not “new countries.’ In nearly 150 years of Latin 


American independence, every movement in the politi- 
cal spectrum, from clerical absolutism to anarchism, has 
found a following somewhere in Latin America. The 
area has known 19th-century liberal political revolutions 
and 20th-century social revolutions, conspiratorial cliques 
and mass parties, parliamentary governments and mill- 


tary juntas. Even the late-coming Communists have 


* The articulated content of the “‘right-opportunist” lines of the 
Andean CP's has chiefly been negative: e.g., rejection of 
agrarian uprisings on the model of Yenan and Andhra; refusal 
to attempt urban insurrections in the manner of the Javanese 
Communists (1948) or of the Bolivian Falangists (1950's); and 
refusal to launch waves of openly political strikes such as those 
staged by adherents of the French and Italian Communist move- 
ments in 1947. 


* This view, supported by a mass of evidence, emerges from 
Victor Alba’s Historia del comunismo en América Latina, Edi- 
ciones Occidentales, Mexico City, 1954. Its most explicit ex- 
position in English is found in Robert J. Alexander, Com- 
munism in Latin America, Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, 1957. 


been on the scene for forty years. Thus, in the Latin 
America of the 1950's, the Communists were competing 
in a-politically sophisticated environment. 


The Andean Revolutionary Movements 


In the Andes, the intellectual hearth of revolution has 
been Peru. One of its prominent revolutionary thinkers, 
José Carlos Maridtegui, who died in 1930, is still claimed 
by the Communists as one of their own because he never 
decisively broke with them; yet his agrarian program, 
which called for the transformation of the Indian village- 
communes into socialist cooperatives, had more in com- 
mon with the ideas of the Russian Socialist-Revolution- 
aries than with those of Lenin.* Another, Rat] Victor 
Haya de la Torre, broke openly with the Communists: 
he started from the premise that in Latin America 
“imperialism’’ represented not the last stage of capitalism, 
but the first.5 Since 1924, Haya has led the Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), which has 
become the mass revolutionary, Indianist party of Peru 
and which has the further aim of inspiring the masses 
throughout the Americas. 

From the start, APRA’s peculiar ideological mixture 
of European socialism and syndicalism plus elements of 
indigenous Peruvian and Mexican revolutionary thought 
excited the contempt of the Peruvian Communists. 
Nevertheless, APRA’s success in winning broad support 
among both the intellectuals and the masses of Peru 
drove the Communists, as early as 1931, to acknowledge 
it as their No. 1 domestic enemy, and ever since they 
have supported most of Peru’s military dictators in the 
hope of encompassing APRA’s destruction. Still, in 
the period of freedom just after World War II, the 
Communists lost control of most of their trade unions 
to APRA. As the 1950’s opened, the Peruvian Com- 
munist Party was split, with one wing outlawed and the 
other supporting the new military dictatorship of General 
Odria, established in 1948.6 In the struggle for the 
future, APRA—though outlawed itself since 1948—was 
far in the lead. 

In Bolivia, the national revolutionary party of the 
masses has been the Movimiento Nacional Revolu- 
cionario (MNR). Formed in the latter 1930's during 


“The core of Mariategui’s thought can be found in his S/ete 
ensayos de interpretacién de la realidad peruana, Biblioteca 
“Amauta,” Lima, (3rd ed.) 1952. 

° Haya de la Torre’s differences with the Communists are dis- 
cussed in El antitmperialismo y el Apra, Ediciones Ercilla, 
Santiago de Chile, 2nd ed., 1936. 

®The early decades of Peruvian communism are discussed in 
Alexander, op. cit., pp. 220-34. 
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the period of social stress following Bolivia's loss of 
the Chaco War, the MNR, under the leadership of 
Victor Paz Estenssorro, came forward with its own 
eclectic program combining elements of European social- 
ism and syndicalism with the Indian nationalism of 
Peru and Mexico. Its left-wing nationalist viewpoint 
led it, in its early years, to cooperate with two regimes 
led by army officers who were influenced by the “‘left’” 
nazism of the Strasser brothers, as filtered into Latin 
America via the Argentine elements that later supported 
Peron.? During the regime (1943-46) of General 
Villaroel, who was somewhat less than fanatically de- 
voted to the Allied cause in World War II, the MNR 
assumed the role of a government party and consolidated 
its organizational base and mass following, while the 
Communists were forced into impotent opposition, 
thanks in part to Stalin’s insistence that they stick to 
an all-out anti-Nazi position which was impolitic in the 
wartime Bolivian setting. The Communist position 
deteriorated further between 1946 and 1950 as a result 
of the party’s support of unpopular rightist dictatorships. 
In fact, the only important Leninist group in Bolivia 
in those years were the Trotskyites, who often used their 
strong position in the trade unions to support the MNR 
against the Communists. Thus, in Bolivia as in Peru, 
the beginning of the 1950’s found the Communists los- 
ing the battle for the future to a national revolutionary 
movement.® 


The Upsurge of the Left 


Bolivia was the first to erupt into revolution. This 
is not the place to retell the story of the MNR’s seizure 
of power in April 1952 and its subsequent program of 
revolutionary social transformation—the abolition of 
the army in its old form, the nationalization of the three 
great tin combines, the redistribution of agricultural 
land among the Indian tenant farmers, and the expan- 
sion of education.® What is important is that for the 


* Otto and Gregor Strasser’s attempts to take the socialism in 
National Socialism seriously proved abortive, and Gregor 
Strasser was purged by Hitler in 1934. Their “‘left’’ nationalist 
militarism, brought back from Germany by South American 
students, especially military cadets, percolated into South 
America via the Argentine. The Strasser influence stimulated 
South American anti-Semitism, long a political property of the 
Left, as evidenced in the attacks by Bolivian leftists against 
Hochschild, the Jewish tin magnate of Bolvia. 

* For the MNR’s early struggles with communism, see Alexander, 
op. cit., pp. 212-20; also the same author’s The Bolivian Na- 
tional Revolution, Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
1958, Chs. 1-4. 

*See Alexander, The Bolivian National Revolution. 
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Communists the revolution was a disaster, for they had 


not made it and all the credit went to the MNR. Com- 
munist hopes in the mid-1950’s that President Paz would 
prove to be a Bolivian Kerensky went unfulfilled. In 
spite of serious economic problems and internal political 
splits, the MNR has given Bolivia the most stable gov- 
ernment in its history as an independent nation. _ 

Even so, the Bolivian Communists have made some 
small gains. The revulsion inspired by the party's past 
connivance with dictatorships has waned with time. “De- 
Stalinization” in the Soviet Union has moderated the 
hostility between Bolivian Communists and Trotskyites; 
some of the latter, after 1956, were wooed into cooperat- 
ing with the party organization, if not into joining it. 
By then, however, the local Trotskyite movement was 
hardly worth capturing since it had disintegrated into 
four pieces in 1954, with most of its popular following 
going over to the MNR. By and large, Communist gains 
on these two counts have remained slight. 

The Communists have been particularly galled by the 
MNR’s moderation toward the United States. The 
tin magnates who symbolized capitalism in the eyes of 
the general public were native Bolivians. When the big 
Patifio mining interests were nationalized in 1952, the 
action was publicized primarily as a blow at domestic 
capitalism rather than at North American “imperialism,” 
although a 28-percent share in the Patifio enterprises 
was held in the United States. Washington was equally 
restrained in its response. In fact, before the end of 
the Truman administration, the United States began 
supporting the Bolivian government with grants averag- 
ing over $20,000,000 annually, to be used for cur- 
rency stabilization, road building, and agricultural de- 
velopment. The Communists would have found it 
suicidal to denounce the MNR as a “‘lackey of imperial- 
ism’ for accepting this aid, and they have failed to 
persuade many Bolivians that acceptance is unwise. 

Peru has also moved significantly toward the Left. In 
1956, General Odria’s rightist government staged elec- 
tions which were so honestly conducted that his own 
nominee for the presidential succession was defeated 
candidate, Manuel Prado 
Ugarteche. The new president owed his electoral vic- 
tory to the support thrown to him late in the campaign 
by the still illegal APRA, and one of his first acts upon 
taking office was to restore its legal status. APRA has 
since been in the anomalous position of a legitimate 
party presumably enjoying the support of a majority 
of the electorate, but which has been without direct 
representation in either the Peruvian congress or the 
government. Nevertheless, its powerful indirect influ- 
ence, coupled with the example set by revolutionary 


by the  liberal-moderate 


Bolivia, was instrumental in bringing about the passage 
in October 1960 of legislative bills instituting a moderate 
land reform program and providing for eventual expro- 
priation of the Peruvian subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 

Meanwhile, Peruvian Communists were paying the 
price of internal disunity and their past connivance 
with dictatorships. The legal party organization, after 
supporting Odria’s candidate in the 1956 elections, 
largely disintegrated. The illegal wing of the party 
had supported a third candidate—also non-Communist— 
Fernando Belaunde Terry, leader of the leftist group, 
Accién Popular. It thereby made slight gains, chiefly 
in Belaunde’s home base, the city of Arequipa. 

Even more conspicuously than in Bolivia, the Com- 
munists in Peru have failed to alienate. the govern- 
ment from Washington. They have been unsuccessful 
in provoking crises with the big North American busi- 
mess interests in Peru, some of which—notably the 
Grace Steamship Line—have taken steps in the 1950's 
to “‘Peruvianize’’ themselves.1° It was easy for the 
Communists to swell the demonstrations of 1958 against 
the imposition of import quota restrictions on Peruvian 
lead and zinc by the United States, but they could hardly 
pose as the unique, or even the major, spokesmen for 
Peruvian resentment of those measures. The Communists 
also had a prominent part in instigating the demonstra- 
tion against Vice-President Nixon at San Marcos Uni- 
versity in Lima in 1958, but the party must have had 
the feeling of plowing water when, some weeks later, 
the same students cheered another group of visitors 
from the United States—Leonard Bernstein and_ his 
orchestra. 


Ecuador’s Substitute for a Mass Party 


In contrast to Peru and Bolivia, Ecuador has produced 
no mass revolutionary party. More prosperous than its 
southern neighbors thanks to a prolonged boom in 
banana exports, Ecuador has enjoyed a peaceful succes- 
sion of constitutional governments since 1948. With 
few mines and little industry, it also has only a small 
organized labor movement. In the absence of a mass 
party on the order of APRA and the MNR, the Com- 
munist group in Ecuador has usually been able, in un- 
easy alliance with the small Socialist Party, to dominate 
most of the labor unions, with the result that the 
Ecuadorian unions, alone in Latin America, have af- 


* For the early stage of this process, see Eugene W. Burgess 
and Frederick H. Garbison, Casa Grace in Peru, National 
Planning Association, Washington D.C., 1954. 


filiated themselves with the Communist-controlled World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

The fact that the Communists of Ecuador have been 
unable to extend their successes in the labor movement 
into the political arena is chiefly due to the commanding 
personal position of President José Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
who has occupied that office four separate times in the 
last generation.12 Velasco seems to perform, by himself, 
a function akin to that of mass revolutionary parties 
elsewhere. He has built up an immense following among 
the Ecuadorian masses, who look to him as the embodi- 
ment of their own nationalist, populist, Indianist senti- 
ments, and who—though essentially devoted to him 
personally—have evidently been satisfied with the 
moderate to leftist, but consistently nationalist, policies 
of his four governments. He has not, however, won the 
intellectual following that both APRA and the MNR 
can claim; hence Communist appeals encounter some- 
what less resistance among intellectuals in Ecuador than 
in Peru and Bolivia. His party, the Velasquistas, is built 
around his own person rather than a clearly defined 
political program, and it has nothing like the MNR’s or 
APRA’s supporting network of mass organizations. 
When Velasco abandons his party as he did in the 
elections of 1956, it is helpless at the polls. In 
Velasquismo, therefore, Ecuador has only a partial and 
temporary. equivalent of a mass revolutionary party 
as a barrier against the Communists. 


Soviet Objectives in the Andes 


In spite of the persistently ineffectual records of the 
Communist movements in Peru and Bolivia, and the 
trifling degree of success in Ecuador, Moscow has te- 
frained from any substantial intervention in the affairs 
of the Andean Communist Parties. In Guatemala, where 
there was more to be gained, Stalin did intervene in 1951 
to force a unification of the two rival Communist fac- 
tions. In contrast, there is no evidence that Moscow 
exerted any similar pressure on the two Communist 
splinter groups in Peru—which seems to indicate the 
low priority assigned the Andean area by the Kremlin. 
Although each of the Andean Communist Parties went 
through its own local crisis over ‘‘de-Stalinization,”’ 


“For the earlier phases of Ecuadorian communism, see Alex- 
ander, Communism in Latin America, pp. 234-42. 

“ Velasco served his third presidential term from 1952 to 1956, 
succeeding Plaza. He did not run in the 1956 election, which 
resulted in a victory for the Conservative Camillo Ponce 
Enriquez, largely because Velasco switched his election support 
from the Velasquistas’ own candidate to Ponce. Eligible to 
run again in 1960, Velasco won his fourth term last June. 
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Moscow likewise appears to have spent little energy on 
enforcing their compliance with the CPSU’s post-20th 
Congress line relative to the interpretation of develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. 


Moscow has thus shown no great interest in the pro- 
gress of the Andean parties within their own coun- 
tries. In spite of talk, now of a “united front from 
below” in Peru (by attempting to wrest APRA’s follow- 
ing from it), now of a “united front from above” in 
Bolivia (by securing recognition as an ally from the 
MNR), the Communists in each of the Andean coun- 
tries have pursued uniformly ‘“‘rightist’’ internal policies, 
7.e., Characterized by an opportunist willingness to ally 
themselves with, and exploit, any likely group—all this 
with Moscow's negligent blessing. 

Clearly, what the Soviet leaders have wanted from the 
Communist Parties of Latin America in the last decade 
(except perhaps in Guatemala and Cuba) has been 
not so much the promotion of local revolutions as the 
incitement of concerted campaigns against the “imperial- 
istic’” United States. This amounts to a shunting aside 
of the long-range domestic goals of the Latin American 
Communist movements in the interest of short-term 
foreign policy objectives of the Soviet Union, although 
the Communists claim that only North American ‘“‘im- 
perialism” shores up the “semi-feudal’”’ regimes of Latin 
America. 


When the pretext for agitation against the United 
States has been something remote from Latin American 
concerns, as in the case of the rallies of 1952 against 
alleged US “germ warfare” in Korea, the results of the 
Communist campaigns have been minimal. When the 
occasion has been a development closer to home—e.g., 
the overthrow of the Arbenz government in Guatemala 
in 1954—large numbers of people have been willing to 
join Communist-organized protest demonstrations in 
front of US embassies and consulates. The Communists, 
however, had no monopoly on the claim that Arbenz, in 
the last analysis, was overthrown by the United Fruit 
Company operating through various branches of the 
US government. In agitating to this effect, the Com- 
munists were preaching largely to the converted, and 
their efforts, if anything, strengthened mass support of 
the non-Communist nationalist parties. 

Local Communist efforts to turn the Andean gov- 
ernments against the United States have been handi- 
capped by the fact that Soviet power is of relatively little 
effect in that area. The USSR is too far away to be 
a real or a psychological threat militarily; and the 
spreading tide of its economic offensive has washed 
only feebly against the Andes. In October 1960, 
Khrushchev did offer to build a tin smelter for Bolivia, 
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but he has not bothered to accept the government's 
invitation to visit that country. Nor could the Bolivians 
or Peruvians think that the Soviet Union might intercede 
effectively with Washington to obtain a change in the 
United States’ restrictions on imports of Peruvian lead 
and zinc, or purchases of Bolivian tin. 


Communist Anti-US Agitation 


The ups and downs of Khrushchev’s relations with 
Washington have been reflected not by shifts from 
“right” to “left” strategies on the part of the Andean 
Communist parties, but by periods of less or more intense 
anti-North American agitation. The waves of Com- 
munist agitation, however, are not always coincidental 
with the peaks of local antipathy toward the United 
States. These telltale conflicts of phase are Moscow's 
chief disservice to the cause of communism in Latin 
America—apart from the fundamental dictatorial and 
anti-peasant character of the Soviet regime which is so 
repulsive to many Latin American leftists. 


During 1959 and early 1960, the Andean Com- 
munist Parties generally followed Khrushchev’s mild 
line as he toured the United States and prepared for 
the summit meeting in Paris. In March 1959, when 
Time credited an official of the United States Embassy 
in La Paz with the statement that Bolivia was a failure 
and ought to be divided up among its neighbors, bloody 
anti-North American riots broke out in the capital, ap- 
parently led by left-wing oppositionists within the 
ruling MNR. The Communists felt obliged to join the 
riots, but did so only with some delay and slight en- 
thusiasm. During this mild period, the Andean 
Communist Parties also were laggard in exploiting the 
anti-North American potentialities of Castro’s first year 
of rule in Cuba, which aroused immense popular— 
and especially radical—enthusiasm throughout Latin 
America. 

With Khrushchev’s switch to a stiffer line toward 
Washington a month or so before the summit, the 
Andean Communists promptly entered a new phase of 
extreme anti-North American belligerence. In Peru, the 
Communist students of San Marcos University, who are 
relatively influential because of their curious alliance with 
the Christian-Democratic Party, were partially successful 
in turning an anniversary celebration in honor of 
Mariategui and a series of strikes against the govern- 
ment’s university reforms into a prolonged pro-Castro 
and anti US demonstration. In Bolivia, where the Com- 
munists had been reduced to endorsing the MNR’s 
presidential candidate in the elections of June 1960 


while failing to elect any of their own congressional 
slate, the party was able to capture public attention 
with screaming headlines in its La Paz newspaper, E/ 
Pueblo, proclaiming “New USA Aggression Against 
Cuba” and the like. When the United States govern- 
ment suspended the import quota for Cuban sugar in 
July, Communists played a leading part in rallies at 
which thousands of Bolivian miners were impelled to 
shout their eagerness to go to Cuba and help defend it 
against invasion by US marines. 

Similar Communist attempts to stir up support for 
the Congolese as “fellow victims of imperialism’ back- 
fired, however, since neither the intellectuals nor most 
Indian citizens of the Andean countries thought that 
there was much in common between their countries and 
the Congo. Nevertheless, the persistent Communist 
agitations are believed to have been partly responsible 
for the relatively inconspicuous support given by the 
Andean governments to the United States’ stand toward 
Castro at the August 1960 conference of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and toward the Communist bloc 
at the autumn UN sessions. 


THE COMMUNISTS WERE RIGHT ten years ago 
when they judged the Andean countries ripe for social 
revolution. But their ideology blinded them to the 
possibility that social revolutions might be brought about 
by other groups which shared some of the goals and 


techniques of the Communists, but not their rigid and 
somewhat disabling subservience to Soviet doctrine and 
policies. Even when faced by the accomplished fact of 
the MNR’s successful revolution in Bolivia, the Com- 
munists fell back on dogmatic assertions that the revo- 
lution was improperly managed and incomplete. One 
might well conclude that it was not what the Com- 
munists did in the 1950’s that was responsible for their 
lack of success, so much as it was their earlier failure to 
outclass their rivals in the struggle for mass support. 

The immediate future is not bright for communism 
in the Andean countries. In Ecuador, the Communists 
can look forward to little advance until the final retire- 
ment of Velasco. In Peru, the elections of 1962 will be 
crucially important: APRA, as the presumed majority 
party, is the natural favorite to win, but General Odria 
will again be in the field. The Communists probably will 
support Belaunde Terry as in 1956, but even his elec- 
tion would not gain them very much. In Bolivia, the 
Communists must hope against hope for a total collapse 
of the MNR. 

The three Andean republics thus provide convincing 
evidence that economic poverty, social cleavage, and the 
presence of foreign capitalist interests do not make Com- 
munist success inevitable. Their experiences in the last 
decade seem to support the hypothesis that the most 
effective barrier to communism is the alternative of an 
indigenous, mass revolutionary party—the alternative of 
a strong non-Communist Left. 
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The Soviet Economy 


By Francs Seton 


ONE DOES NOT HAVE TO BE a Marxist to believe 
that national policy needs to be linked in some way to 
the economic resources at a country’s disposal. This is 
not to say that policies cannot be freely chosen or aban- 
doned, but merely that the range of alternatives is ef- 
fectively limited by economic conditions, and that a 
significant change in these conditions will often make 
old policies futile and new ones attractive. There is 
little doubt that such a change has occurred in the Soviet 
Union since the last war, and that it has leapt into the 
consciousness of the party, government and people with 
particular abruptness owing to the shift in leadership 
with which it was roughly coincident. 

The change has been noted by many observers and 
has received a variety of names: The German economist 
Dr. Erik Boettcher calls it the transition from the exten- 
sive to the intensive phase of economic development. 
Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders refer to it some- 
what more cryptically as the beginning of ‘‘the period 
of laying the material foundations of full communism,” 
which, presumably, they would contrast with its equally 
long-winded predecessor—'‘the period of the comple- 
tion of the consolidation of socialism.” This author 
would prefer to characterize it more loosely, though 
less pregnantly, as a structural shift in the economy 
making the efficiency of productive effort more telling 
than its mere volume. But whatever the terms used, the 
change is a product of the discovery that improvements 
in method can be more important than the continued 
accumulation of factory buildings and machines, In 
economic terms, the virtues of technical progress and 
innovation have come to outshine those of capital in- 
vestment. 


Mr. Seton, an Official Fellow of Nuffield College, Ox- 
ford, has published numerous articles in British and 
American learned journals dealing with the Soviet 
economy. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


in Transition 


At first blush this does not sound like a very pro- 
found metamorphosis—hardly more, perhaps, than a 
change in economic fashion or climate; but in reality 
it goes to the very foundations on which a country’s 
economic system may be built. It parallels in encap- 
suled form one of the basic transformations which most 
developed countries may have undergone at one time or 
another. . 


The academic economist has perhaps blinded him- 
self to these transformations by the professional habit 
of looking on economic systems mainly as institutional 
contrivances which absorb scarce resources (labor, land, 
and machines) and work them up into a flow of final 
He is not 
always aware that this conception is only relevant to 
one corner of space and time: Northwestern Europe 
and North America since the middle of the 19th 
century. Previously and elsewhere the chief concern 
may not have been the best utilization of existing land, 
labor, and capital, but the best remedy for the crying 
deficiencies of any or all of them. How can capital be 
created where it is dolefully inadequate; how can one 
type of labor be turned into another, or one type of 
capital into another? It is this transformation of pro- 
ductive resources and not their optimum combination 
which is the stuff of economic history: Whether we 
think of nomadic tribes undergoing a “‘population ex- 
plosion” which sacrifices grazing land for military 
supremacy, or of 18th century England depleting her 
forests to make charcoal for ironworks, or of Tsarist 
Russia taxing her peasants to attract foreign capital— 
it is always the story of transforming land into man- 
power, land into capital, or labor into capital, and of 
doing so because the predominant skill or knowledge 
requires for its proper exercise more of the second than 
is available, and because this can be secured only by 
sacrificing the first, of which there is a superfluity. 


goods for the satisfaction of consumers. 


I do not think it would be fanciful to describe the 
economic history of Stalin’s Russia as the story of a 
transformation of peasant labor into industrial labor, 
and of both into capital. It was this, far more than 
any proximate conversion of productive resources into 
consumer satisfaction, which determined its course, 
and it would be idle, therefore, to expect it to have 
followed the precepts of modern allocative economics. 
Nevertheless, the diagnosis of the initial condition which 
was to be remedied seems weil in accord with what is 
now an integral part of economic teaching: there was 
a superfluity of peasant labor in relation to the land 
and capital resources available. to Soviet agriculture. 
It was possible in principle, therefore, to abstract labor 
from agriculture without lowering agricultural output, 
and to continue to feed this labor while it was producing 
industrial goods in the towns. 


The Problem of Industrialization 


Normally the transfer of a peasant laborer to industry 
might be expected to result in the loss of food output 
(the “marginal productivity of agricultural labor’) 
which in the absence of foreign trade or aid can only 
be made good by the return from industry of sufficient 
equipment or fertilizer to replace the departed laborer 
on the land, In fact, industry must somehow bear the 
technical “replacement cost’’ of agricultural labor. Now, 
it is true that in conditions of rural over-population, 
such as had prevailed in Russia for several decades, 
the marginal productivity of agricultural labor, and 
therefore its “replacement cost,’’ was very close to zero. 
But even the drafters of the First Five-Year Plan 
realized that this was not the whole story. It would 
not be enough to keep agricultural output unchanged 
while labor was shifted to the towns; the transfer of 
each peasant would also have to be accompanied by a 
well-defined increment in food production, This was 
so, firstly, because he could only be lured away from 
his traditional pursuits by the offer of a better living 
standard than he had previously enjoyed; secondly, 
because the remaining peasants could not be prevented 
from consuming more per head once an unproductive 
mouth had left their farms; and thirdly, because the 
“work-spreading’” habits to which the peasants were 
inured (inter-stripping of land, fragmentation, etc.) 
would dissipate some of the productivity gains which 
the departure of surplus labor would otherwise have 
brought about. 


For all these reasons it is clear that industry must 
not merely replace the departed worker on the land in 


a technical sense, but must, over and above this, bear 
an “‘institutionai surcharge” in order to equip agricul- 
ture for the production of the incremental output which 
his departure has necessitated. It will be convenient 
to refer to the “replacement cost’’ and the “surcharge” 
together as the “release price’ of agricultural labor, 
as this is evidently the sum total of the industrial 
output which each peasant recruit has to produce in 
order to pay for his own release from agriculture. De- 
pending on conditions, this output may take the form 
of agricultural machinery, fertilizer, or even industrial 
consumer goods (to increase peasant productivity 
through incentives); but in the absence of peasant 
coercion it is an inescapable charge on industry, and 
any economist or planner pursuing industrialization in 
a particular country might do well to start by gauging 
its level and gearing his program accordingly. 


Normally, as industrialization proceeds, one would 
expect the release price of labor to be subject to con- 
flicting pulls. A number of factors will tend to make 
for its decline: it is likely, for instance, that the general 
increase in economic discipline and efficiency will spill 
over into agriculture and raise the productivity of 
capital on the land. At-the same time the monetization 
and commercialization of agriculture will probably in- 
crease iis responsiveness to incentives in the form of 
This responsiveness may 
be very low in the initial stages, when peasants are near 
subsistence level and accustomed to making most of 
their household goods themselves, but it is likely to 
increase fairly rapidly as the new habits of specializa- 
tion and exchange induce a growing dependence on pur- 
chases from the towns. On the other hand, the gradual 
inroads made into the rural surplus population will 
bring about a situation where each additional peasant 
transferred to industry will have to be replaced, or 
partly replaced, by progressively greater capital invest- 
ment in agriculture, and this makes for a countervailing 


industrial consumer goods. 


increase in the release price as industrialization proceeds. 


The actval movement of the release price will of 
course depend on which of these factors is the stronger. 
If it is the first—the increase in rural capital productivity 
or responsiveness to incentives—there is no reason why 
industrialization should not proceed under its own 
momentum far beyond the point where the whole rural 
surplus population is absorbed. In that case a situation 
will eventually be reached where the labor-capital ratio 
in agriculture is no longer any less appropriate to cur- 
rent technological knowledge than it is in industry. 
At that point, with capital no longer “‘scarcer’’ than 
labor in either of the two sectors, the historic trans- 
formation of one type of resource into the other is 
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completed, and the release price of labor ceases to be 
the main constraint on the progress of the economy 
along its chosen path. It is only then that the center 
of attention shifts to the classical problem: What are 
the marginal adjustments in the employment of land, 
labor, or capital throughout the economy which will 
best serve the community, given its tastes and prefer- 
ences? This brings us into the mature economy of the 
Northwest European or North American type. 


Soviet Agriculture under Stalin 


Is Soviet Russia now approaching this stage? Though 
many observers think so, there are indications that she 
may still be some considerable distance from it. With 
a total labor force little more than 25 percent above that 
of the United States, the Soviet Union still has 4.5 
times as many people employed in agriculture—about 
three times as many per acre of crop land, and nearly 
20 times as many per tractor (though Soviet tractors 
are bigger). Obviously there is still a good deal of 
leeway to be made up. It does seem, however, that 
the stage may now have been reached when the 
“replacement’’ component of the release price is rising 
quite sharply. There are no really adequate statistics 
to prove this, but a rough impression of the trend may 
be obtained by comparing the four-year periods 1935-38 
and 1949-52, both of which were characterized by a 
substitution of rural capital for labor, leaving agricul- 
tural output virtually unchanged. During the earlier 
period the government was able to recruit nearly 10 
million land workers for (temporary or permanent) 
employment elsewhere, “replacing” them by tractors 
to the tune of 3.9 million horsepower units, During 
the later period only 3.1 million peasants could be re- 
cruited in this way, even though the corresponding 
“replacement” was of the order of 5.3 million horse- 
power units—and this in spite of the fact that the col- 
lective farms’ own investments were running at over 
three times the level of the earlier period. These are 
partial and inadequate data, but most of the correctives 
which common knowledge could supply would tend to 
make the contrast even sharper. 

Normally, as we have seen, the process of indus- 
trialization produces countervailing forces which bring 
the release price down; but it seems abundantly clear 
that the Stalinist system prevented them from operating. 
The hallmark of that system was the attempt to ex- 
press the last ounce of manpower which agriculture 
could be made to yield (short of a catastrophic fall 
in food output) and to “finance” its release price by 
ruthlessly enforced, and sometimes murderous, inroads 
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into the consumption standards of the remaining peas- 
ants. Suffice it to say that during the period 1928-40, 
when the grain harvest fluctuated around an almost 
stationary level, the proportion exacted by the state 
rose from under 25 to over 40 percent. Of the 
total value of food products sold by government and 
allied organizations, mainly to the towns, agricultural 
producers received less than one fifth—and probably 
only 70-90 percent of that accrued to individual peasants 
in the form of direct sales income, or “labor-day”’ 
dividends from the collectives. In the years immediately 
preceding Stalin’s death the proportion returned to 
agriculture in this way appears to have fallen even 
further, possibly to 12-15 percent. 

But starving geese lay fewer and fewer eggs. The 
very fact that the whiphand of Stanlinism shifted the 
whole burden of the release price from industry to 
agriculture prevented the rural economy from developing 
the technological and social responses which could have 
offset the rising replacement cost of peasant labor. While 
this helped to spark the industrialization process and 
drove it forward at unprecedented speed, it prevented 
the extension of the new efficiency from industry to 
agriculture, and delayed the monetization and full inte- 
gration of rural life into the exchange economy, which 
alone could have increased its responsiveness to capital 
investment and incentive goods from industry. By 1952- 
53 Soviet agriculture was sucked dry of the power to 
stimulate, or be stimulated by, the progress of other 
branches of the economy. If industrialization was to 
proceed at anything like its previous rate, the govern- 
ment had to choose between a further turn of the screw 
of peasant coercion and an entirely new policy of partial 
atonement for past sins, reorienting agriculture towards 
the stimuli which could help to bring the release price 
down. 


The New Agricultural Policy 


After Stalin’s death, it became clear that his successors 
chose the second alternative. The comprehensive reforms 
from 1953 to the present day are obviously designed to 
raise the responsiveness of agriculture to both capital 
investment and labor incentives, and it is this that 
explains the apparent vacillation between measures for 
more itensive and more extensive working of the land 
which seems to have confused a number of observers. 

The situation is made somewhat more complicated by 
the judicious mixing of stimuli in such a way as to help 
the long-term struggle against the collective farmer’s 
private plot, without compromising those types of farm 
work in which the private plot still has an edge over the 


collective in terms of efficiency (mainly livestock and 
vegetable production). The abrupt raising of state de- 
livery prices by anything from 200 -to 500 percent, 
coupled with the lowering of delivery norms and can- 
cellation of arrears (1953, 1954, and 1956), and finally 
the total abolition of these virtual levies in favor of a 
system of planned state purchases (1957 and 1958) 
were all measures clearly designed to stimulate produc- 
tion on both collective farms and private plots. 


On the other hand, the gradual monetization of col- 
lective farm labor dividends, their prompter payment in 
advance of the harvest, and the lowering of collective 
farm income taxes were evidently aimed at making 
collective farm production more attractive compared with 
the private plot. This policy was given teeth by special 
measures designed to bring the permitted size of an 
individual’s plot into direct dependence on his labor 
contribution in the collectivized fields (1956). Yet from 
the very outset of the reforms the state was careful to 
warn local authorities against infringing private interests 
in matters of livestock breeding (1953), and in 1956 it 
instructed its procurement organs to pay urban market 
prices for all fruit and berries purchased from private 
orchards—surely the only instance where the Soviet 
government bound itself voluntarily to the verdict of 
a free market in matters of internal price formation. 
Meanwhile, however, Khrushchev launched his relentless 
campaign for the planting of feed grain, aimed at 
creating a cheap and stable fodder base for collectivized 
livestock, eventually render the private plot dispensable 
even in a field where at present it is more productive. 
The powers that be will evidently tread warily where 
the private plot is concerned, but their final aim of 
doing away with it can hardly be in doubt. In their eyes 
it is both an obstacle to the fullest use of capital on the 
land and a stronghold of the near-subsistence economy 
whose responsiveness to commercial incentives is so 
undeveloped. 


But the regime is not merely backing the collective 
farms against the private plot. It also wants to promote 
state farming against the traditional collectives, and 
presumably for the same sort of reasons. The virgin 
lands campaign, quite apart from its desired effects on 
physical output, fits admirably into the settled policy of 
raising the importance of the state sector in agriculture. 
It is in fact a gigantic operation to prepare the ground 
for a more extensive use of capital on the land without 
committing it to an organizational form which falls short 
of the regime’s ideals. There is, in addition, a movement 
afoot to change the collective farms from within, and 
bring them into closer conformity with state farms in 
the normal running of their affairs. The “strengthening 
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—How have you been able to get building mate- 
rials for the roofs? 
—I can’t tell you in a couple of words. 


to talk a whole day about it. 


I'd have 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), June 10, 1960. 


of collective farm cadres” with party specialists, and the 
wholesale transfer of equipment from the state-run 
Machine-Tractor Stations into the hands of collective 
farm management are obvious steps in this direction. So 
is the current overhaul of labor compensation which is 
increasingly taking the form of money rather than pro- 
duce, piece rates rather than time rates, and guaranteed 
minima rather than collective dividends. 

The question of making effective a system of dif- 
ferential rent charges, depreciation allowances, and uni- 
fied sales prices is at present hotly debated, and a move 
to bring these prices into line with those received by 
state farms was recently foreshadowed. With both 
income and outlay increasingly molded by well-defined 
monetary standards, the collective farms should gradually 
find their way into full cost accounting with ordinary 
balance sheets and profit-and-loss accounts subject to the 
kind of controls and incentives familiar in state farms 
and industry. Last, but not least, there have been 
amalgamations and federations of collective farms for 
specific purposes (road construction, power supply, pro- 
vision of schools and hospitals, and so on)—a movement 
which goes by the name of inter-farm collaboration, but 
has sometimes culminated in the total transformation of 
collectives into state farms, and is in any case likely 
to reduce the difference between them. 


The Manpower Situation 
The problem of providing a continued flow of man- 


power for industry is aggravated at the present time by 
the population deficit caused by war and its aftermath. 
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The cataclysm of the 1940’s may have deprived the 
Soviet economy of as many as 25 million people who 
could still be at work now, and of the normal reinforce- 
ment of another 7-10 millions who would be entering 
the labor force in the present decade if normal birth rates 
had prevailed between 1940 and 1947. 

This spectacular and much discussed problem has 
advisedly been put here in a subordinate place, because 
it seems to be less decisive, and certainly less permanent, 
than the gradual depletion of the rural surplus. Given 
high fertility rates and lowered mortality, the Soviet 
population can quickly make good these once-for-all 
losses, and the present slackening of manpower inflows 
may well be followed by a limited period of acceleration 
within the next ten or fifteen years. 

The drive to bring women to the work benches is 
of particular interest, as it helps to explain a number of 
recent welfare measures which would normally be 
expected to have a disincentive effect. Among these 
is the raising of minimum wages, the gradual abolition 
of income taxes, and the new wage regulations in gen- 
eral. They are designed, among other things, to bring 
up the relative level of the lowest brackets (in which 
women are often employed), and to tone down the most 
highly-geared piece-rate incentives in favor of time rates 
and guaranteed minima. Some of this is undoubtedly 
dictated by the progress of mechanization or automation 
and the consequent weakening of the link between out- 
put flow and individual work performance, but it will 
also help to recruit more womanpower. There is, in 
addition, the general shortening of the working day 
and the increased provision of canteens, laundries, 
kindergartens and similar conveniences. Many of these 
measures may be genuine bids for popularity and may 
betoken some concern for higher living standards, but 
they also fit in well with the need to coax into the labor 
force badly-needed reinforcements which could in 
principle elect to stay outside it. 

Additional manpower-tapping measures are the recent 
educational reforms (which amount to a partial lowering 
of the school-leaving age), the cutting down of the 
armed forces, and the small, but persistently recurring 
campaigns to transfer government and administrative 
personnel to production jobs. 


Soviet Industry under Stalin 


Many of the great policy changes of the recent years 
will impose a new and unaccustomed burden on industry. 
Indeed, the stepping-up of incentives in agriculture and 
on the labor front is merely the obverse of the fact that 
henceforth industry will have to pay at least a portion of 
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the release price of labor, and can no longer be harnessed 
exclusively to the production of capital for its own use. 
This, however, was its be-all and end-all under Stalin, 
and the total repudiation of this concept, along with so 
much that followed from it, is the true measure of the 
break which has occurred. 


In a very real sense the Stalinist economy was a single 
integrated factory, with agriculture supplying manpower 
as the raw material of industry, and industry producing 
capital goods as the final output and (within the horizon 
of the plans) the w/tima ratio of the system. A process 
of this sort lends itself most easily to administrative 
control from the center, since the basic criteria of success 
are pre-established, simple, and unconditional. Planners 
were judged by the degree to which their targets favored 
“srowth levers’ (machines rather than ordinary goods, 
machine-making machines rather than ordinary ma- 
chines, etc.), with scant regard to balance in assortment, 
space, or time. Factory managers were judged by the 
extent to which they fulfilled their output targets, with 
scant regard to the cost at which this was achieved. In 
terms of industrial output the system produced spectacu- 
lar results—and this remains so even when the official 
claim of a 15-fold expansion between 1928 and 1952 is 
scaled down to the lower indices suggested by Western 
students (Nutter and Kaplan-Moorsteen—4.2-4.4, 
Hodgman—7.9, Seton—9.1).* But it was increasingly 
realized that this output was bought not merely at the 
cost of keeping agriculture virtually stagnant and isolated, 
but also at the price of reducing the serviceability and 


*For more detail see Norman N. Kaplan and Richard H. 
Moorsteen, ““An Index of Soviet Industrial Output,” American 
Economic Review, June 1960, p. 301. 
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Upper left: Side by side with modern technology on 
railroads, manual labor is often employed. 
Below: Half-mechanization—full steam ahead. 


From Krokodil (Moscow), Sept. 30, 1960. 


economic effectiveness of the industrial products which 
were being turned out by the factories in such relentless 
profusion. 

The trouble with the total-command economy of the 
Stalinist type is that it invariably deprives itself of the 
economic knowledge and rationality on which its com- 
mands are supposed to be based. A price system arti- 
ficially devised to favor investment and facilitate ad- 
ministrative control cannot at the same time be a true 
reflection of relative scarcities in the economy. If it is 
used by administrators as an aid in judging the perform- 
ance of executives, it will generate incentives pulling in 
the wrong direction. If it is used by planners as an aid 
to target-selling, it will cause misallocation of resources 
even by the standards of the planners’ own objectives, 
There is ample evidence that the Stalinist system suffered 
badly from both these disabilities, and that it still does 
so wherever it continues to exist. 


The Problem of Incentives 


The story of distorted incentives is a familiar one. We 
know that Soviet production managers often reacted to 
aggregative output targets (in value terms) by con- 
centrating on material-intensive lines of production, 
because these helped to boost their output indices with 
minimum calls on their own labor and resources. The 
resulting general inflation of the weight, bulk, and 
transport costs of commodities and the hypertrophy of 
basic-metal production and inventories produced “‘flatu- 
lent,” intractable economies, choking with indigestible 
hardware and in constant need of “galvanizing” cam- 
paigns. We also know that the rigid target system drove 
managers to distort the rhythm of their output. They 
would often empty the pipelines of production in an 
effort to fulfill a finished-output target (if this was at a 
premium), or block them up with stocks of semi-finished 
goods if gross-production targets carried greater weight. 
The resulting “syncopation” in the flow of output ag- 
gravated the supply situation and led to frequent 
Switches in the. definition of performance criteria 
(“gross” output, “commodity’’ output, sales, and so 
on). 

There was also the familiar tendency on the part of 
managers to understate production capacities in order 
to secure lower targets, and thereby greater scope for 
earning over-fulfilment premiums. For the same reasons 
labor and materials requirements would tend to be over- 
stated. If the superior organs reacted by applying auto- 
matic correctives to the figures so reported, the managers 
would merely be put on notice to “cook” their returns 
even more thoroughly in the future. Last but not least, 


the target system motivated managers to resist strenuously 
anything that jeopardized the smooth flow of target- 
chasing production, including such upheavals as modern- 
ization, innovation, and the introduction of new prod- 
ucts. This produced a vested interest in established 
methods and a bias against adventure and risk-taking 
in the lower echelons of the system. 


In all these ways, and in many more, the hard-pressed 
executives of the Stalin era dodged and evaded the 
relentless impositions of the target system and, while 
submitting to the letter of its laws, often frustrated its 
real aims. ‘Typically enough, the centralist-minded 
bureaucrats could offer only two remedies: a toughening 
of targets with all their sanctions and controls, or a 
proliferation of targets in an effort to stop up the loop- 
holes in central control. Both were tried and both failed 
in their objective. The policy of greater stringency 
merely stimulated the defensive reflexes in managerial 
behavior. It sent subordinate organs on a desperate 
search for protection and self-sufficiency, and helped to 
dissect the economy into the notorious ministerial empires 
that reached everywhere from major factories to far- 
flung sources of fuel and raw materials, and that were 
able to offer ever subtler and more effective resistance to 
central policy. 

The proliferation of targets, on the other hand, pro- 
duced a situation in which the number of instructions 
circulating through the system became too large to be 
effectively coordinated by a single authority. Produc- 
tion managers were often faced with orders issuing from 
different sources, which on closer examination turned 
out to be incompatible, or could be made out to be so 
in self-defence. This opened up a new and welcome 
area of choice, as managers were able to select from 
the instructions received those which it was worth their 
while to fulfill and those which they could safely dis- 
regard. Thus, whichever way the center tried to reas- 
sert itself—whether through increased stringency or 
through proliferation of targets—it merely succeeded in 
accelerating the process by which control was slipping 
from its hands. 

' The basic fact of life which the centralists had in- 
sufficiently grasped was the technical impossibility of 
directing a total-command economy from a single point. 
No human mind—or committee of minds—is capacious 
enough to survey all the manifold detail of a national 
economy or to weigh simultaneously all the implications 
of alternative choices. The decision makers must there- 
fore formulate and enforce their will with the aid of 
partial prescriptions, aimed at selected points in the 
economy and covering only selected aspects of economic 
performance. But those who are under pressure to ful- 
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fill these orders will try—being only human—to find 
relief in the inevitable loopholes; they will crowd into 
these interstices and seek to enlarge them, stretching 
and fraying the surrounding fiber until the whole fabric 
is threatened with loss of shape and function. 

The most vigorous reaction of the leadership in recent 
years was the complete recasting of the organizational 
structure of industry and construction which took place 
in 1957. Almost overnight the ministries in charge of 
separate branches of industry were swept away and re- 
placed by territorial Economic Councils responsible for 
all branches within their regions. These now form the 
highest tier of executive organs to whom the center 
issues direct commands. This reform, however, is any- 
thing but a move towards decentralization as the term is 
commonly understood in the West. Far from sharing 
out its ultimate sovereignty among local organs, the 
center has merely staged a deliberate withdrawal from 
positions which were becoming untenable, in order to 
enforce its will more effectively from better placed 
strongholds. 


Resource Allocation 


Apart from these efforts to recapture the control of 
incentives, the Soviet leaders have recently made deter- 
mined moves to remedy the outstanding failures in 
resource allocation inherited from the past. Most of 
these sprang from the longstanding obsession with the 
quantitative accumulation of capital which hamstrung 
the full exploitation of the qualitative improvements 
offered by the accelerated flow of innovations in the last 
20 to 30 years. To the extent that technical progress 
did come into its own, there was a distinct bias for 
labor-saving innovations and a frequent disregard of the 
capital-saving trends characterizing so much of recent 
development in the West. 

Among the, important technological revolutions that 
were bypassed in this way was the shift from coal to 
petroleum and gas as sources of energy. In the early 
1950's, when the world at large consumed over 40 per- 
cent of its energy in the form of non-solid fuels, the 
corresponding Soviet proportion was barely 20 percent, 
even though petroleum and gas absorb less labor and 
capital per calorie unit than any other major fuel. The 
Soviets’ excessive reliance on coal deposits (which are 
relatively dispersed throughout the country) was no 
doubt motivated by the desire to save transport. But the 
resulting lag in the development of liquid-fuels produc- 
tion delayed the switch from steam to diesel propulsion 
and the associated reduction in the cost of transport per 
ton-mile carried. 
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Another “bad habit’” was rampant in the field of 
power generation, where over-concentration on hydro- 
electric schemes led to the habitual freezing of capital 
resources during long gestation periods, and curtailed 
the building of thermal power stations which could have 
yielded their smaller returns more quickly. This was 
part and parcel of the chronic disease of “gigantomania, ’ 
and led to a rapid increase in the proportion of annual 
investment locked up in unfinished projects—no doubt 
an important factor in the diminishing effectiveness of 
investment (in terms of output) that could be observed 
in so many fields. 

The technological revolution in the field of fuel and 
power was not, however, the only one which the Soviets 
had largely overlooked. They also neglected the tm- 
portant trends in the use of tools and instruments of 
production which had yielded substantial returns in the 
West. This was manifested in their habitual concentra- 
tion and over-concentration on the mechanization of 
basic processes—blast-furnace operations, open-hearth 
smelting, and the like—while allowing auxiliary opera- 
tions, such as repair, transport, or materials-kandling, 
to be carried out manually. It has been calculated that 
for every ton of steel produced, the Soviet Union em- 
ploys nearly three times as many auxiliary workers as 
the United States, even though the open-hearth furnaces 
themselves are said to be more highly mechanized. The 
fact that expensive and powerful equipment often had to 
stand idle while waiting to be repaired or fed with 
fuel and materials by slow and inefficient methods is 
illustrative of how wasteful such procedure can be. 


The Spirit of Reform 


As we know, determined moves are now being made 
to remedy these defects. The effort under the present 
Seven-Year Plan is largely concentrated on the shift of 
emphasis from coal to gas and petroleum, from partial 
to complete mechanization, from ferrous metals to plas- 
tics, and so forth. In general there is a distinct and very 
conscious move from growth by accumulation to growth 
by technical progress, and from exclusively labor-saving 
to capital-saving techniques. The industrial reorganiza-— 
tion or “‘territorialization’’ of 1957 was only one of the 
measures designed to alert the top executive organs— 
traditionally preoccupied with physical output targets to 
the exclusion of all else—to the need for economic 
thinking. At the same time the economic incentives to 
the lower echelons are being overhauled with similar 
ends in view: Since 1959 managerial premia are begin- 
ning to be based on cost reduction rather than output in 
a number of important industries, and the system of 


bonus payments to engineers and technicians is under- 
going a process of thorough rationalization. 

There is also much stirring in the field of economic 
theory and planning practice. The present discussions on 
the price system are untrammelled by the dictates of 
Marxian orthodoxy and address themselves to long- 
neglected problems. There is talk of introducing interest 
charges on fixed capital, raising the importance of profits, 
using differential rent and obsolescence—in fact of re- 
admitting a host of demons from the capitalist under- 
world. Mathematical methods in social accounting and 
programming are enjoying a new respectability and may 
soon produce a serious impact on resource allocation. 
Finally, there is evidence of a general toning-down of 
overambitious output and investment targets, and an end 
is being put to the breakneck pacesetting which has 
generated such irrational pressures in the past. It may 
well be that this will result in better fulfillment of the 
reduced targets, and therefore a faster pace of advance, 
than could otherwise have been achieved. 


Should the Soviet Union succeed in removing the 
economic and administrative hurdles which the Stalinist 
system has put in its way, it could progress towards a 
mature economy at a very fast pace. The day could 
thus draw nearer when neither capital nor labor would 
appear to be in such relative scarcity as to encourage the 
leadership to continue the process of converting one into 
the other. Peasant labor would then cease to figure as 
an “intermediate good” in anybody’s calculation, and 
the economy could settle down to the relatively civilized 
business of making marginal adjustments in response to 
consumer demand or social policy. All this, however, is 
still a long way off, and much may happen in the sphere 
of politics to deflect the leadership from such a course; 
it is impossible to gauge the built-in resistances within 
the Communist system to far-reaching economic and ad- 
ministrative change. But enough has been said to show 
that the economic reforms of the last few years are at 
least not incompatible with the long-term pursuit of 
economic rationality. 
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Is Cuba Communist? 


Listen, Yankee! 
by C. Wright Mills. 
McGraw Hill, New York, 1960. 


Red Star Over Cuba, 
by Nathaniel Weyl. 
Devin Adair, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by George Sherman 


IS CUBA COMMUNIST? Mr. C. Wright Mills, im- 
placable liberal, gives an emphatic NO. Mr. Nathaniel 
Weyl, intrepid anti-Communist, just as emphatically 
says YES. Neither man’s answer is particularly sur- 
prising. In juxtaposition they represent the two most 
extreme views today on that controversial island. 

In the foreword to Listen Yankee, Mr. Mills says: 
... I have thought the expression of my own views 
much less important than the statement of the Cuban 
revolutionaries’ case.’”’ That case is derived from long 
sessions with Cuban leaders (including three 18-hour 
days with Fidel Castro) and “hard travels’ throughout 
the island last summer. Mr. Mills is trying to offer a 
corrective, he says, to the ‘“‘coordinated”” American press 
which does not understand a “real revolution” and does 
not give “sound information” about Cuba. 

In this one objective Mr. Mills succeeds admirably. 
The explosive ‘‘other side’’ comes across with all the im- 
pact of a verbal bombshell. The series of sizzling letters 
from a fictional Cuban revolutionary to John Q. Public, 
USA, faithfully portrays the mood and arguments of 
the fidelistas. And the strident voice is as important as 
what it says. It screeches with pent-up resentment and 
with pride in newly-won independence. Under Mr. 
Mill’s pen, the word “Yankee’’ becomes the hated 
ephithet chanted by the Cuban mobs. 

But Mr. Mills does not stop with good reportage 
of an unpopular viewpoint. In his final ‘Note to the 
Reader’ he no longer resorts to the fictitious letter 


ce 


Mr. Sherman, a young American correspondent of the 
London Observer, has covered Eastern and Central 


Europe for that newspaper, and recently visited and 
published several articles on Cuba. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


writer, revealing, instead, his own deep involvement 
in the Cuban revolution. He finds the Castro argument 
“on the whole compelling.” ‘‘My loyalties,” he says un- 
equivocally, “‘are conditional upon my own convictions 
and my own values.” Were he a Cuban “acting in the 
Cuban revolution today,” he would make the same iden- 
tification between ‘“‘anti-communism” and “counter- 
revolution.” All of which, of course, makes for little 
distinction between the author and the fictional Cuban 
revolutionary he depicts. 

In Red Star Over Cuba, Mr. Weyl takes another 
tack and arrives at diametrically opposite conclusions. 
His is the ‘scholarly’ approach. He has not been to 
Cuba—or if he has, he makes no mention of it in his 
book. He relies on copious footnotes and a detailed 
index to “‘prove’—among other things—that Fidel 
Castro was a Soviet agent “‘at least as early as 1948.” 

‘““He was a psychopath, devoid of any morality or 
honor, dedicated to nihilism and to naked power’— 
that sentence typifies the tone of the book. The Cuban 
revolution becomes a sinister Communist plot hatched 
by mysterious “Soviet apparatuses’ (complete with 
esoteric Russian initials) scattered around the Caribbean. 

The jacket of the book assures the reader that Mr. 
Weyl “knows his Latin America.” He speaks Spanish. 
“A former Communist, he belonged to the same cell 
as Alger Hiss during the 1930's and devoted his time to 
Latin American affairs while in the party.” Red Star 
Over Cuba reads like a “detective story,” the blurb 
For this reader, at least, the methods and 
sources used make that story highly questionable. 


continues. 


MR. WEYL SEEMS TO THINK that meticulous use of 
quotation marks and reference notes adds authenticity 
to exaggerated allegations. The fast or lazy reader 
may not even pause over the galaxy of page references 
to unknown or obscure publications. More often than 
not these footnotes refer to suspect sources like Carib 
—mouthpiece of the Trujillo dictatorship in the Domini- 
can Republic—or to a secret report prepared by General 
Batista’s Bureau for the Repression of Communist 
Activities (BRAC), or to an unpublished Cuban police 
dossier on Fidel Castro to which the author inexplicably 


had access. In short, the documentation turns out to be 
as biased as the book. 

By the time Mr. Weyl finishes, Fidel Castro appears 
more monster than man. A “sensational” report in a 
Caracas newspaper by unidentified “Colombian Detective 
No. 6” supports “massive circumstantial evidence” show- 
ing how Fidel Castro, the Soviet Embassy, and an assort- 
ment of Latin American Communists carried out the 
assassination and riots in Bogota in April 1948. Hear- 
say evidence by Fidel Castro’s former brother-in-law 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee js 
used to implicate Mr. Castro in two political murders 
while he was a law student at Havana University. The 
secret police dossier completes the case. The title of 
this chapter is “Apprenticeship in Murder”; the sub- 
heading is a choice quotation from the Marquis de Sade. 

Mr. Weyl also has a penchant for basing his own 
emotion-packed interpretation on dubious statements of 
fact. For instance, Fidel Castro is described as a “medi- 
ocre’ student who finished the Jesuit Colegio Belen 
High School in Havana in three instead of the usual 
four years “by bribing or threatening his professors and 
by getting those who were Communists or Communist 
sympathizers to give him passing grades gratis.” Mr. 
Weyl offers no proof for that startling observation. 

In another place many of the natives of the moun- 
tainous Sierra Maestra region who suported the small 
Castro band are said to have been involved in narcotics, 
criminal frauds and various other offenses.” The source 
for that accusation remains a mystery. In still another 
section, Mr. Weyl quotes for four pages from a Mr. 
Miguel Sanchez—known as “‘el Coreano”’ (the Korean) 
because he fought in the American paratroops during 
the Korean War—about how he barely escaped death 
and Communist indoctrination while training the Castro 
expeditionary force in Mexico. But who is this “el 
Coreano,”” why did he accept the mission in the first 
place, and where does Mr. Weyl get his testimony? The 
reader is never told either in a footnote or in the text. 


SO MUCH FOR the respective approaches of Messrs. 
Mills and Weyl: Both reflect highly emotional com- 
mitments to opposing sides of the so-called “Cuban 
Question.” The substance of each side breaks down 
into three main issues: 1):Communism in Cuba; 2) US 
responsibility; 3) Lessons derived for the future. 

First, communism in Cuba. Mr. C. Wright Mills 
attacks Castro's critics for being “imprecise”? about what 
they mean by communism. ‘‘ ‘Communism’ in the world 
today is neither homogeneous nor unchanging,” he says. 
He challenges such detractors as Mr. A. A. Berle Hien 
who wrote an article in the October 1960 issue of 


Foreign Affairs discussing whether Cuba resembles 
Stalinism, or Bolshevism of the 1920 variety, or Yugo- 
slavia in 1950, or Mao’s China. Clearly, if no explicit 
similarity can be shown, the charge of “communism” 
must automatically be ruled out. As for Mr. Mills’ 
own conclusion, it is summed up in this passage: 


The Cuban revolutionary is a new and distinct type of 
left-wing thinker and actor. He is neither Capitalist nor 
Communist. He is socialist in a manner, I believe, beth 
practical and humane. And if Cuba is let alone, I believe 
that Cubans have a good chance to keep the socialist society 
they are building practical and humane. 


To back this conviction, Listen Yankee assembles the 
usual pro-Castro arguments purporting to “prove” that 
communism is no issue in Cuba, viz.: that the US 
Central Intelligence Agency issued a report on November 
5, 1959, in which it stated that neither Castro nor 
his “26th of July” movement was Communist; that 
Cubans who are Communists are in a tiny minority and 
have participated very little in the conquest of power; 
that reforms of the revolution are always “ahead” 
of the Communists, so young Cubans do not have to 
join the party for reasons of protest; finally, that the 
economic revolution—particularly agrarian reform—is 
not “Stalinist,” since the countryside and light industry 
have been given priority over cities and forced indus- 
trialization. 

But Mr. Mills is too filled with revolutionary 
romanticism to be very precise himself. He dallies over 
definitions of communism and avoids the only real 
question: How fotalitarian is Cuba? Most Cubans are 
too busy building their new society, he says, to worry 
much whether their present “‘moment of truth” will turn 
into an “‘epoch of lies.” He has reservations about the 
virtually absolute power possessed by one man, but as- 
sures his readers that Mr. Castro also realizes the 
dangers inherent in his position. 


MR. MILLS DOES NOT MENTION the growing role 
of the Castro secret police and the numbers of political 
prisoners now languishing in Cuba’s jails, He ignores 
the shackled press but notes the sins of newspapers under 
the Batista tyranny. He passes off totalitarian social 
organizations with the assurance that everyone is 
“enormously happy” under this “phase” of the “revolu- 
tionary dictatorship of workers and peasants.’”’ And he 
becomes positively mystic when he discusses transition 
from that dictatorship to some “fixed political system.” 
Evidently Mr. Mills does not consider that a dictator- 
ship is a political system and one eminently capable of 
perpetuating itself at that. According to him, the 
revolution is creating its own institutions, which will 
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provide ‘new kinds of freedom” for the Cubans. What 
that system will be or when it will come, no one knows. 
But the fidelistas will feel it “in the air” when the time 
comes. ‘‘This is a government very close to the people’ 
—that is Mr. Mills’ abiding article of faith. 

Mr. Weyl does not take us much further in Red Star 
Over Cuba. His book does not deal with the broad 
social spectrum or the vast changes that have occurred in 
the two years since Castro came to power. His main 
preoccupation is with Communist intrigues, Communist 
plots, the “Communist conspiracy.” 

The principal thesis of Red Star Over Cuba 1s that 
under Batista the surface Cuban Communist Party was 
deliberately kept weak, while secret Communist agents 
infiltrated the security agencies and fed information to 
Fidel Castro and other “Soviet agents,” thus making it 
possible for them to mount a frontal assault free of the 
“Communist taint.” 

Mr. Weyl dismisses the ‘Castro myth” about over- 
whelming poverty causing the revolution. He shows 
that Cuba ranked fourth among the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics in per capita income in 1957. That income 
was $361 annually compared with $409 in Argentina, 
$281 in Brazil, $88 in Paraguay and $2,097 in the 
United States—which, to a less biased viewer, seems 
more an exercise in relative poverty than relative wealth! 

Furthermore, Mr. Weyl shows a distinct ambivalence 
toward General Batista. He admits that Batista himself 
usurped power twice—once in 1940 and again in 1952 
—yet constantly condemns Castro’s treason in attacking 
the “‘established”” government. He admits Batista “‘stole 
tens of millions of dollars,” yet implies. that this was 
not too iniquitous in that Batista “stole and built” 
whereas his predecessors “stole and wrecked.” His 
comparison between Batista and Castro is disarmingly 
simplistic: ‘““Where Batista was merely avid for ap- 
plause, greedy and corrupt, Castro had far more terrible 
’ And these vices were all, of course, Communist 
ones. The revolution was successful simply because it 
had at its disposal ‘‘almost unlimited supplies of money”’ 
and Czechoslovak and Soviet arms, and because it was 
proficient in such ‘‘standard Communist techniques’ as 
terrorism, dossiers on followers, ‘‘sleeper cells,” “ 
outs,” and “mail drops.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Weyl does not include a glossary 
to tell the lay reader what some of these esoteric terms 
mean, let alone how they were all applied. 


vices,’ 


cut- 


American responsibility for what is happening in 
Cuba is a topic that excites both authors, albeit in 
different ways. Mr. Mills believes the only threat of 
counterrevolution comes from the United States. Poli- 
tical subversion and economic retaliation having failed, 
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the only course that the US presumably entertains is that 
of military invasion. In this, it apparently has the sup- 
port of Cuban counterrevolutionaries, characterized as 
ex-Batista men or one-time Castro supporters who will 
not sacrifice money and position for the revolution. 
In effect, then anyone who is ‘‘for’’ the revolution must 
ipso facto support everything Fidel Castro does. (Mr. 
Mills seems unaware that one of the most popular 
Cuban revolutionary leaders and Castro lieutenants, 
Major Hubert Matos, is imprisoned onthe Isle of Pines 
for disputing Castro's love affair with the Communists. 

Mr. Mills turns the Castro persecution mania about 
the United States into an excuse for major excesses. 
American truculence has thrown Cuba into Soviet arms. 
Cuban acceptance of Soviet rocket protection would be 
irrelevant if the United States were not actually planning 
to attack. The more American hostility, the less freedom 
of expression is possible in Cuba. Yankee influences in 
Cuba are against the revolution, the Communists are 
for it, and since the Soviets and Americans are engaged 
in an international cold war, anti-communism in Cuba 
equals counterrevolution. 

Mr. Mills’ logic is not only weird, it also conflicts 
with the portrait of a dynamic principled leader so 
carefully painted throughout the book. Just what are 
Dr. Castro’s values? Does he have any ideas of his own? 
Most of his policies turn out to be responses to what 
the Americans have done or are about to do. 

Mr. Weyl levels his attack at a more select group of 
Americans: “‘slack and imcompetent’’ journalists and 
“ultra-liberals’ and “‘leftwingers” in the Latin American 
division of the State Department. The first group re- 
manticized the Castro movement in the press and the 
second group sapped the morale of the Batista Army 
by refusing to sell them arms. The New York Times 
correspondent Herbert Matthews, whose articles brought 
Fidel Castro out of obscurity, turns out to be the “single 
American’’ most responsible for the ‘Cuban tragedy.” 
On the other hand, the advice of former US ambassadors 
to Cuba, Arthur Gardner and Earl E. T, Smith, was by- 
passed in the State Department, and both men became 
targets of ‘‘smear campaigns’ in the United States. The 
fact, of course, is that Mr. Weyl’s political predilections 
again distort his judgment: were he not so quick to see 
virtue in any type of anti-communism—even tyrannical 
dictatorship—he would be more tolerant of the ambas- 
sadors’ critics, whether they were Castro’s early sup- 
porters or those who detested Batista’s dictatorship more 
than they doubted Castro’s aims. 

The third point to which both authors address them- 
selves — the lessons of the Cuban revolution for the 
rest of the Americas and for the United States in par- 


ticular—again receives the kind of doctrinaire treat- 
ment (on both sides) that we could expect. Speaking 
in third person (as the fictitious revolutionary), Mr. 
Mills exhorts Americans to “smash Yankee imper- 
ialism from inside the United States.’” When using the 
first person, he is less bloodthirsty, merely advising the 
United States to keep its hands off Cuba politically, and 
give cultural aid wherever possible—all on the assump- 
tion and in the hope that the island will drift toward a 
thoroughly independent and neutralist position in world 
affairs. Mr. Weyl, on the other hand, urges “‘unstinted”’ 
military aid to the Latin nations “threatened by Com- 
munist aggression.’’ For the issue, he states, is not 
simply that of “democracy” vs, ‘“‘dictatorship’” in Latin 
America—that is frequently a ‘smokescreen’ used by 
“philo-Communists.’” Too often democracy turns out 
to be “‘people’s democracy,” which is ‘‘considerably more 
savage, inhuman and totalitarian than the old-fashioned 
caudillo dictatorship...” 

In many ways the conclusions of both authors cancel 
each other out. Both are so prejudiced that neither offers 
a sober guide to calm understanding or practical policy. 
Mr, Mills is too much a doctrinaire socialist to evaluate 
realistically the growth of Communist totalitarianism in 
Cuba; Mr. Weyl is too obsessed with the conspiratorial 
side of communism to appreciate the profound social 
forces which brought Dr. Castro to power. 


New French Books on 


Les Conventions collectives de travail 

en Union soviétique, 

by Louis Greyfié de Bellecombe. 

Mouton & Co., Paris and The Hague, 1958. 


La Nouvelle économie soviétique, 
by Robert Bordaz. 
Grasset, Paris, 1960. 


OF THE THREE WORKS, which together offer new 
proof of the vigor of French sovietology, the first, by 
Greyfié de Bellecombe, is as much a result of scholar- 
ship in the traditional sense of the word as of personal 


Mr, Cazes, an economist working for the French Gov- 
ernment, has contributed numerous studies on Soviet 
and East European economics to French journals, 


All of which brings us back to the original question: 
Is Cuba Communist? From this reviewer's experiences 
in both Eastern Europe and Cuba, it would not seem as 
if Cuba fits neatly into the pattern of Soviet satellites. 
The government is certainly popularly based, although 
the situation is still fluid. The revolutionary sentiment 
that Mr. Mills describes is quite genuine, and resentment 
of the USA—whether justified in toto, in part, or not 
at all—is nevertheless a real factor in foreign policy. 

On the other hand, the Castro regime has used its 
power steadily for two years to develop a totalitarian 
system on the Communist model. The name is not so 
important as the substance. Instead of bolstering an 
independent-minded nationalist movement, Castro has 
presided over the establishment of a network of mass 
organizations—trade unions, student federations, work- 
ers’ and peasants’ civilian militia—which neatly fit the 
Communist conception of social control. 

For all his power and popularity with the masses, 
Dr. Castro has little interest in day-to-day political 
organization. His own ‘26th of July’) movement is 
dying of atrophy, The Communist Party fills the breach 
admirably, not in numbers, but in key talent essential 
to the functioning of the system. The Communists may 
be achieving power through the backdoor, but the door 
is open, and those who would block it are being slowly 
and methodically removed. 


the USSR 


Le Pouvoir soviétique, introduction 
al’ étude de ses institutions, 

by Henri Chambre. 

Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, Paris, 1959. 


Reviewed by Bernard Cazes 


study and observation. The author, who wrote the book 
after a year of research in Moscow, deals—in the words 
of René David, the French jurist and author of the 
preface to the volume—with the question of how “in 
the entirely new political and economic milieu created 
by the Bolshevik revolution and state planning, the 
concept of collective bargaining, like most other legal 
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concepts, has been completely transformed and used 
for new purposes.” It is, indeed, the great merit of the 
juridical work that it offers an extremely stimulating 
account of the history of social relations in the USSR. 

Collective bargaining was virtually unknown in Russia 
before 1917. It came into its own only after the 
February (March) Revolution when the Provisional 
Government proclaimed freedom of trade union activity 
and employers became exposed to powerful inflationary 
pressures. The trade unions’ freedom was further en- 
hanced by the Bolsheviks who at first supported all 
union wage demands in order to break the economic 
power of the capitalist employers. It did not take 
long, however, for the Bolshevik rulers to become dis- 
turbed over the disastrous economic consequences of 
haphazard wage increases; in a sudden reversal of policy, 
they began criticizing early in 1918 all wage demands 
made without consideration of the financial resources 
of enterprises (by now largely state-controlled) as a 
Menshevik-inspired “trade unionist’ deviation. At the 
First Trade Union Congress (January 1918), the Bol- 
shevik majority adopted a resolution to this effect, 
and Soviet labor legislation promptly assumed an 
authoritarian character, which the changeover to War 
Communism merely accentuated. The decree of June 17, 
1920, establishing the principle of state control over all 
wages, marked the virtual disappearance of collective 
bargaining in the Soviet Union. 

With the advent of the New Economic Policy (1921- 
28), when the abolition of compulsory labor reestab- 
lished a labor market, the trade unions recovered 
temporarily a measure of bargaining freedom. But 
before long (particularly after 1925), as the contradic- 
tions between the gradually emerging system of total 
economic control and the traditional concepts of trade 
unionism intensified, their position began deteriorating 
once again. This was the result—in the opinion of this 
reviewer—not of a fundamental incompatibility between 
the growth of state planning and labor union freedom, 
but of the insistence of the Communist Party on assum- 
ing total and exclusive responsibility for governing, 
which required the elimination of every group openly 
or potentially hostile to the regime.1 After the suppres- 
sion of the Workers’ Opposition in 1921, the trade 
unions remained the only organized force capable of 
competing with the party. 

The final decline of free unionism in the USSR came 
during the First Five-Year Plan. After June 1929 the 
collective agreement was to “‘cease serving the immedi- 


*For a detailed elaboration of this interpretation see this 


reviewer's article ‘‘Les Syndicats soviétiques et la planification,”’ 
Critique (Paris), July, 1960. 
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ate interests of the wage earners and become an instru- 
ment of rapid industrialization’” (p. 87). Moreover, in 
becoming increasingly subject to state regulation, the 
unions began, in fact, duplicating it. With increasing 
persistency the local organizations would regard the 
campaigns for the proper implementation of collective 
agreements not as opportunities for spurring workers to 
greater zeal, but for pointing out breaches on the part 
of the management. 

After 1934, even though never officially abolished, 
collective agreements were no longer drawn up or re- 
newed. The practice, however, was revived again, with- 
out any obvious political or economic justification, and 
in an equally discreet manner, in February 1947. The 
Soviet leaders had apparently hoped that their self- 
serving concept of collective bargaining (and trade 
unionism) would meet with more success after the war. 
Actually, the employee obligations written into the col- 
lective agreements carried no explicit sanctions, except 
for what the author very aptly terms “that complex 
system of pressures and inducements of a political-social 
nature under which, in Soviet society, the distinction 
between the optional and the compulsory is sometimes 
blurred’ (p. 131). On the other hand, the obligations 
of management with respect to the material and cultural 
living conditions of the workers were regularly disre- 
garded (particularly in the matter of housing). 

After the 20th Congress of the CPSU (February 
1956) an effort was made to broaden the responsibilities 
of the labor unions. Commenting on the decree of Jan- 
uary 31, 1957, which assigned the unions new duties 
in the settlement of labor disputes, M. Greyfié states: 


This was the first time the [Soviet} legislator felt that he 
could entrust local trade union organizations with the 
responsibility of seeking a balance between individual 
interests and the general interests, without fearing any 
manifestations of particularist tendencies or traces of “shop 
mentality.” (p. 142). 


The decree of July 15, 1958 enlarged the scope of 
union responsibility even further by authorizing the 
local (enterprise) organizations to participate in the 
formulation of enterprise plans. This innovation could 
change the role of collective bargaining in the USSR, 
particularly if individual enterprises are granted a meas- 
ure of autonomy. Any step in the direction of decen- 
tralized planning (particularly with respect to wages) 
can only extend the importance of collective agreements. 


IT IS INTERESTING to introduce, in this connection, 
the central conclusion of the second work under review. 
In the opinion of its author, Robert Bordaz, a former 


Commercial Councillor of the French Embassy in Mos- 
cow, the USSR will have to employ much more subtle 
and decentralized methods of state planning in order to 
satisfy its consumer needs, which as a result of economic 
progress will become increasingly diversified.2, What is 
more, however, Marxist doctrine can offer no solution 
for any of the problems which the Soviet Government 
will face; “whether it be a question of planning tech- 
niques, price formation, or methods of decentralization, 
neither Marx nor Lenin will have anything to offer’ 
(p: 253). 

In the first, historical part of this popular but pene- 
trating study, M. Bordaz deals in turn with Soviet eco- 
nomic policy and external relations between 1953 and 
1956, the grave crisis of 1956 (that compelled the 
Soviet Government to declare in April 1957 ‘“‘a twenty- 
year moratorium on the servicing of state loans, which 
in fact is tantamount to bankruptcy’), the industrial 
reorganization of 1957, the agricultural and educational 
reforms, and the Seven-Year Plan. But the real value 
of the book lies in its second part, devoted to “Basic 
Economic Problems’’ (employment and _ productivity, 
value and prices, development models, aid to under- 
developed countries), for it is here that the non-special- 
ist is intelligently introduced to the often complex 
debates that periodically take place in the Soviet Union. 

It is true, unfortunately, that the discussion of the 
developmental models is rather brief, but this deficiency 
is well offset by the chapter on aid to underdevel- 
oped countries, which examines with much subtlety the 
nature of Soviet methods in this field. Referring to the 
relatively limited scope of Soviet economic and technical 
aid, Bordaz concludes that ‘“‘the political and economic 
prestige of the Communist world in the underdeveloped 
countries is out of all proportion to the actual sacrifices 
it makes” (p. 231). He then goes on to explain the 
effectiveness of Soviet aid by pointing to the close co- 
ordination and very simple nature (compared to West- 
ern aid) of Soviet economic operations in Asia and 
Africa. Moreover, Communist activities are carried out 
by means of clearings and at steady prices, which en- 
ables the recipient countries to plan several years ahead. 
In most of these respects, and in some others, the West 
is at a disadvantage; its most serious drawback is that it 
has not yet succeeded in effectively stabilizing the prices 
of raw materials (except on a bilateral basis with equali- 


*Cf. the report prepared by a group of French economists, 
“Les méthodes soviétique actuelles de planification,’ Cahiers 
de l'Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, Paris, 1959. 


zation funds in the franc and sterling areas), and that 
it often favors free enterprise institutions which in un- 
derdeveloped countries are usually less justified than 
elsewhere. M. Bordaz therefore recommends the creation 
of an institution capable of answering Soviet activity in 
kind (p. 236). He envisions an international agency 
with no military objectives and endowed with annual 
appropriations equivalent to the total amount of Soviet 
aid, or 500 million dollars. It would grant loans under 
the same conditions as the USSR, without making such 
aid contingent on the private nature of the beneficiary 
enterprises and provide for repayment in raw materials 
sold at steady prices. 


IN HIS STUDY, Le Pouvor soviétique, Henri Chambre 
—probably the most distinguished French specialist in 
Soviet affairs 3—presents a compact but complete manual 
of Soviet institutions. If he begins with an analysis of 
the Communist Party, it is because the Soviet constitu- 
tion is not normative in nature: “It describes a transi- 
tory state of affairs and is modified as the situation 
changes” (p. 3). Professor Chambre analyses the in- 
stitutional mechanisms of the USSR with the detach- 
ment of an entomologist, pointing out at every turn 
discrepancies between official texts and actual practice, 
particularly with reference to the concepts of “democratic 
céntralism’’ (p. 10), and the “sovereignty” of the Soviet 
federated republics (p. 44). 

In his conclusion, however, Chambre advances a 
personal judgment on the nature of Soviet power, which 
in his opinion ts characterized by the primacy of fact 
over law, a primacy that is evident in the theory of the 
state, the nature of the constitution, in jurisprudence 
and in other spheres of Soviet life. The exercise of 
power in the USSR is rooted in a totalitarian ideology 
that presumes to be capable of controlling the course of 
history. As a result of the Communist Party’s ‘““monop- 
oly of political wisdom,” “‘arbitrary action is a guiding 
principle” of the Soviet regime (p. 164), which in turn 
rules out the possibility that the Soviet system might 
gravitate towards the type of classic democracy devel- 
oped in the West. If we desire to coexist peacefully 
with such a regime—and the danger of nuclear destruc- 
tion alone dictates such a course—we had better judge 
it lucidly and realistically. Henri Chambre’s little book 
is a most welcome contribution to this endeavor. 


* Cf. his book, Le Marxisme en Union soviétique, Le Seuil, 
Paris, 1955. 
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The Fate of Soviet Nationalities 


The Soviet Deportation of Nationalities, 


by Robert Conquest. 
Macmillan, London, and 
St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1960. 


Soviet Policy towards the Baltic States, 1918-1940, 


by Albert N. Tarulis. 
Notre Dame University Press, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 1959. 


Panturkism and Islam in Russia, 
by Serge A. Zenkovsky. 


Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. 
The Union Republics in Soviet Diplomacy, 


by Vernon V. Aspaturian. 


Droz, Geneva; Minard, Paris; 1960. 


CONSIDERING THE LARGE volume of literature 


about the USSR, it is curious that the Soviet treatment 
of national minorities has received so little attention. 
Specialists on Soviet affairs have generally tended to 
concentrate their attention on matters of- ideology and 
the functioning of the Soviet system as a whole rather 
than on localized aspects such as the treatment of the 
different ethnic groups within the USSR. Furthermore, 
the difficulties of traveling in the non-Russian areas of 
the Soviet Union have, of course, entirely ruled out on- 
the-spot observation and ethnographic field studies by 
any but Communist scholars. 

In this light, the appearance of the books reviewed 
here is a highly welcome development. All of them 
deal with one aspect or another of the problems that 
have arisen from the complicated multi-national struc- 
ture of the Soviet state and of the policies which the 
regime has pursued in dealing with them. Some of the 
books, especially Mr. Conquest’s study, provide reveal- 
ing glimpses of the reality behind the facade of Soviet 


Mr. Kolarz, a noted authority on nationality problems in 
the USSR, is the author of Russia and her Colonies, The 
Peoples of the Soviet Far East (Philip, London, and 
Praeger, New York, 1952 and 1954 respectively) and 
other works. 
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The Russian Communist Party and 
the Sovietization of the Ukraine, 
by Jurij Borys. 

Stockholm, 1960. 


L’'Ukraine Soviétique dans les Relations 
Internationales, 1918-1923, 

by Vasyl Markus. 

Les Editions Internationales, Paris, 1959. 


The Captive Nations, Nationalism of the 
Non-Russian Nations in the Soviet Union, 
by Roman Smal Stock. 

Bookman Associates, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Walter Kolarz 


propaganda slogans proclaiming the friendship of peo- 
ples, “proletarian internationalism,’ and the “mono- 
lithic unity of the Soviet Union.” 


Mr. Conquest has written the only full and scholarly 
analysis of what was undoubtedly the darkest chapter 
in the annals of Soviet nationality policy—the mass 
deportations of seven ethnic minority groups during the 
reign of Stalin. In order to produce this pioneering 
work, the author collected and analyzed all the available 
official and unofficial source materials and has done a 
masterly job in penetrating the curtain of official silence 
which enshrouded the deported groups from 1944 until 
their so-called ‘“‘rehabilitation” in 1955. Moreover, his 
great literary gifts have enabled him to transform the 
dry, cold evidence gleaned from documents into a mov- 
ing and highly readable narrative which yet retains its 
character as a work of serious scholarship. If a study 
of this sort can be said to have any heroes, they would 
unquestionably be the small mountain peoples of the 
Caucasus, in whose fight for survival, sufferings, and— 
in a sense—ultimate triumph the author shows particular 
interest. 


A mere factual account of the deportations might 
have left the door open to their being mistaken by some 
as a temporary, almost incidental deviation from the 


“correct” path of Leninist nationalities policy caused 
by the whim of one man—Stalin. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that Mr. Conquest goes beyond a simple narration 
of the facts to argue—in very convicing fashion—the 
thesis that Soviet acts of genocide did not result solely 
from the tyrannical, ruthless personality of Stalin, but 
were in fact related to some of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. This, of course, does not mean that 
Marx and Engels were as devoid of humanism as 
Stalin, or that their ideas about nationalism and the 
“historic rights” of ethnic groups were such as to lead 
inevitably to the kind of ruthless measures that Stalin 


was to take against the Chechens, the Ingush, and other 


national minorities. The fact remains, however, that 
both Marx and Engels looked upon the different 
nationalities from a utilitarian point of view—that is, 
from the standpoint of their role in the “historical 
process’. As Mr. Conquest reminds us (p. 104), they 
regarded the Germans and Poles as “progressive,” while 
the Czechs and southern Slavs, on the other hand, were 
considered ‘“‘reactionary” -and hence undeserving of 
sympathy. Thus, in regarding the Chechens, Ingush and 
Kalmucks as reactionary nations, Stalin took a view that 
was based on the utilitarian approach of the founders 
of “‘scientific socialism.” Nor did Stalin’s deportation 
of entire ethnic groups lack foundation in the teachings 
of Lenin, who had stated most emphatically that the 
interests of the socialist republic must take precedence 
over the right of any national minority to self-determi- 
nation. Was not Stalin simply abiding by this Leninist 
principle when he violated the rights of individual 
ethnic groups in the greater interests of socialism as 
he saw them? 

In Mr. Conquest’s view, the deportation of nationali- 
ties in the USSR cannot yet be considered an altogether 
closed chapter. He points out in the first place that the 
steps taken by the post-Stalin leadership to ‘‘rehabilitate”’ 
and resettle the deported nationalities have been highly 
“selective”, and that the Crimean Tartars and Volga 
Germans—trepresenting 43 percent of the deportees— 
still remain in exile (p. 170). Even more important is 
the possibility that the same thing could happen again. 
If at any future time the aspirations of an ethnic group 
in the USSR were to come into conflict with the goals 
and ambitions of the Soviet leadership, it is not at all 
inconceivable that the leadership would feel itself 
impelled to resort once again to the weapon of geno- 
cide. And Mr. Conquest warns that the impulsion would 
be especially great if the ethnic group concerned 
happened to live in a strategic area (p. 193). 


Dr. Albert N. Tarulis’ study, while addressing 
itself to a different set of nationality problems—the 


Soviet absorption of the Baltic nations in 1940—never- 
theless bears on the same fundamental issue: namely, 
Communist contempt for the right of national self- 
determination. Moreover, because the Soviet seizure of 
the Baltic states had antecedents dating back to Lenin’s 
time, Dr. Tarulis is able to show concretely the close 
kinship between Leninist and Stalinist attitudes on the 
nationalities question. 

The conquest of the small countries on the eastern 
shore of the Baltic was a major Soviet objective from 
the very birth of the Bolshevik regime. Under Lenin, 
their subjugation was advocated in the name of world 
revolution, and the actual attempt to achieve it aborted 
because the Bolsheviks lacked sufficient military forces 
and employed a brand of political warfare that was too 
clumsy and too brutally honest to succeed. On the other 
hand, when Stalin successfully carried out the second 
Soviet assault on the independence of the Baltic states 
after twenty years of “peaceful coexistence,” he did so 
in the name of Soviet national security, and his more 
effective methods reflected the lessons of Lenin’s earlier 
failure to transform the Baltic into a Soviet lake. 

As Dr. Tarulis points out, the 200,000 Soviet troops 
that overran the Baltic states in mid-June of 1940 were 
sent not for the avowed purpose of installing Com- 
munist dictatorship, but allegedly “to ensure the honest 
execution’”’ of the mutual assistance pacts which Lith- 
uania, Latvia and Estonia had been pressured into 
concluding with the USSR. The three countries were 
given to understand that the Soviet Union had no desire 
to absorb them and merely aimed at the establishment 
of a common foreign policy (p. 219)—in short, that 
they would have something like satellite status but would 
retain complete internal independence. Thus, at first, the 
Soviet authorities, despite having full military control, 
were extremely careful not even to broach the possibility 
of the incorporation of the Baltic states into the Soviet 
Union as full-fledged constituent republic. To do so, 
they feared, might lead to acts of revolt which would 
prejudice their plan to create a legend of the “voluntary 
union” of the Baltic states with the USSR. 

The key to the Soviet plan was the holding of new 
parliamentary elections. In the propaganda campaign 
preceding the elections, the Soviet authorities carefully 
saw to it that no mention was made of the issue of 
union. Once the elections had been held, however, the 
Communist press promptly transformed them ex post 
facto into a ‘plebiscite’ and claimed that every vote 
cast for the Soviet-style single list of candidates was a 
vote for union with the USSR. The only maneuver that 
still was needed to formalize the “voluntary union’”’ was 
a unanimous vote by the newly-elected ‘‘People’s Diets” 
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of the three countries. Dr. Tarulis relates in some detail 
how it was done in Lithuania. The Lithuanian People’s 
Diet passed the resolution surrendering the country’s 
independence by a simple show of hands, while as many 
as fifty Soviet tanks stood on guard outside the Diet 
building and many Red Army soldiers and plainclothes 
police surveilled the proceedings inside (p. 240). 


OF THE BOOKS under review, Mr. Zenkovsky’s 
scholarly study centered on the Turkic and other Mos- 
lem peoples absorbed by the Tsarist empire might appear 
to have the least to offer those specifically interested in 
Soviet nationality policy, especially its more contem- 
poraty phases. But despite the fact that the author deals 
primarily with the pre-Soviet period, bringing his study 
to a close with the year 1920, it is a mistake to assume 
that the book has slight relevance to the Soviet handling 
of national minorities. For it was actually in the first 
few years of Communist rule that the foundations and 
future course of Soviet nationality policy with respect to 
the various Moslem peoples of the USSR were laid. 
Mr. Zenkovsky does cover the decisive developments of 
this period, and his study not only relates how the 
Bolshevik regime crushed the national emancipation 
movements among the Moslem nationalities, but also 
sheds light on certain factors which contributed to Com- 
munist success. 

The author's account of the suppression of the 
independent democratic republic of Azerbaijan in 1920 
reveals a curiously striking parallel with the final act 
in the Soviet destruction of the Baltic nations’ inde- 
pendence twenty years later, as described in Dr. Tarulis’ 
book. Summoned for a final session on April 27, 1920, 
the Azerbaijan parliament found itself surrounded by 
Soviet troops and had no choice but to vote for the 
dissolution of the. national government and the transfer 
of power to the Communists (p. 266). 


Mr. Zenkovsky’s analysis of the factors which aided 
the Communists in thwarting the national aspirations of 
the Moslem peoples after the collapse of Tsarism lends 
his book a special topical interest in connection with the 
emergence of a steadily growing number of newly- 
emancipated but internally heterogeneous states in 
Africa. The author shows that disunity within the 
Moslem groups themselves played as big a part in the 
defeat of their aspirations for independence as did the 
Communists’ display of force. The differences between 
Tartars and Bashkirs in the Volga-Urals region, the 
enmity between the “‘obscurantist Ittihad party and 
the more left-wing Musavat in Azerbaijan, and similar 
conflicts in Turkestan between the Bokharan conserva- 
tive Young Bokhara Party and the Jadids, or Innovators, 
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on the other—all these inner-Moslem tensions con- 
tributed to the ultimate victory of Soviet power over 
Moslem nationalism. 

But for the disunity of the Moslems, the Communists 
undoubtedly would have had a more protracted struggle 
on their hands and, in some cases, might even have been 
defeated altogether. In Turkestan, for instance, the 
Soviet regime was able to consolidate its hold only be- 
causé the Jadids tragically misunderstood the nature of 
the 1917 revolution and of communism, and thought 
the Communists could be used to further their own 
anti-colonialist, national-revolutionary aims—a mistake 
which was to be repeated by many another nationalist 
movement in Asia and, more recently, in Latin America 
and Africa. 

In what later became Soviet Central Asia, communism 
was an alien European movement. According to Mr. 
Zenkovsky, there were in June 1918 only about 50 
Moslem Communists in the whole city of Tashkent, 
with half a million inhabitants (p. 240). Under such 
circumstances, the Communists’ only hope lay in a coali- 
tion with the left-wing nationalists. The Jadids accepted 
and were taken into the party, hoping to transform it 
into an instrument of Turkic nationalism. Instead, as 
the author puts it, Moscow “‘tamed’’ them (p. 250). 
This was accomplished through the establishment of a 
Turkestan Commission composed entirely of non-Mos- 
lems appointed by the Soviet government and the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. Ya. Peters, an official of the 
Cheka, played a prominent role on the commission, 
and his familiarity with conspiratorial methods was 
largely instrumental in ‘“‘unmasking” the Jadids’ na- 
tionalist aspirations (p. 248). The Communists then 
turned against their allies. Zenkovsky is rather vague 
about the extent of the purge to which the Jadids and 
the Young Bokhara movement fell victim, but a clue 
is provided in Communist statistics showing that in the 
Emirate of Bokhara, where the Young Bokhara move- 
ment had entered into a similar merger with the Com- 
munists, almost 90 percent of the party membership 
was not “re-registered.” Even so, the Turkic national 
revolutionaries, continuing to pose as Communists, kept 
up their struggle inside the party until they were finally 
crushed in the Great Purge of 1937. 

The immediate issue in the fight between Moscow 
and the Turkic nationalists was whether ruling power 
in Soviet Central Asia should be wielded by a subordi- 
nate Turkestan branch of the Russian Communist Party, 
as desired by Moscow, or by a separate Turkic Com- 
munist Party. As Mr. Zenkovsky relates, a similar issue 
arose in European Russia where the Bolsheviks, shortly 
before the October Revolution (June 1917), yielded to 
demands from the Tartar Moslem minority and author- 


ized the formation of an “All-Russian Party of Moslem 
Communists” (p. 185). After taking power, however, 
the Bolshevik regime in November 1918 withdrew this 
concession and demoted the separate Moslem organiza- 
tion to a mere “Central Bureau of Moslem Organizations 
of the RCP (B)’’, watered down a few months later to 
“Central Bureau of Communist Organizations of the 
Peoples of the East” (p. 290). 


THE INFANT SOVIET REGIME faced a much more 
crucial “national communist’? problem in the Ukraine. 
The fight of the Ukrainian Communists, especially the 
Borotbists, for national autonomy vis-d-vis Moscow— 
frequently mentioned in recent years as a precedent for 
contemporary Yugoslav national communism—was 
previously examined in Ivan Majstrenko’s Borothism, 
a Chapter in the History of Ukrainian Communism 
(Research Program on the USSR, New York, 1954). 
It is now dealt with again in Mr. Borys’ study, which is 
a valuable compilation of source materials on the 
Ukrainian problem at the beginning of the Soviet era. 

The evidence offered by Mr. Borys makes it clear 
that the Borotbists pursued the same tactical objective 
as did the Jadids in Turkestan, namely to influence the 
Communist Party from within and eventually to take 
over the leadership of an autonomous Ukrainian Com- 
munist organization (p. 261). However, the Borotbists’ 
merger with the Bolshevik party was advantageous only 
to the latter, which thus acquired a considerable num- 
ber of badly needed Ukrainian-speaking functionaries. 
As the Bolsheviks tightened their grip on the Ukraine, 
a purge of the Borotbists began, and the vast majority 
of them were expelled for “nationalist survivals” (p. 
260). 

Mr. Aspaturian’s study deals with a particular aspect 
of the nationalities problem in the USSR—namely, the 
extent to which the national interests of the various 
union republics effectively influence Soviet external 
policies. The author convincingly refutes the widespread 
tendency to equate Soviet Communist policies, a priori, 
with purely Russian national interests, by showing that 
Moscow has repeatedly championed the interests of the 
Ukrainians, Belorussians, Armenians, Georgians and 
other nationalities in its attempts to extend the terri- 
torial limits of the USSR. He also cites, as his main 
supporting evidence, the Soviet constitutional amend- 
ments of February 1, 1944, which envisaged the estab- 
lishment by the sixteen then existing union republics of 
their own foreign affairs and defense ministries. The 
author, not without reason, regards these ‘‘skeletal in- 
stitutions” as opening up interesting perspectives. He 
speculates that they could be rapidly expanded not only 


at the whim of Moscow, but also if, at any future stage, 
a crisis should occur in relations between the central 
government and the major non-Russian nationalities. 
However, an expansion of the diplomatic autonomy of 
the union republics might have results not at all favor- 
able to Moscow, contrary to what Mr. Aspaturian seems 
to think (p. 213). It is altogether conceivable that at 
least some of the non-Russian union republics might 
then develop still greater aspirations—aspirations to real 
independence, real foreign ministries, and genuinely in- 
dependent diplomatic relations with foreign countries. 

At the present time, the foreign offices of the union 
republics are a mere farce, and the defense ministries 
do not exist even in name. Only the foreign ministries 
of the Ukrainian and Belorussian republics have any 
real organization: each has three departments, in charge 
of political affairs, protocol and consular matters, and 
the press (p. 169). These departments are not over- 
burdened with work, although Asparaturian believes 
that the protocol and consular departments may have 
jurisdiction over “‘special representatives” abroad, 7.e., 
Ukrainian and Belorussian officials attached to Soviet 
embassies. Such “‘special representatives’ used to exist 
in the early years of Soviet rule as a concession to local 
nationalism, and the practice has possibly been revived 
in the post-Stalin period. In the 1920's, the Ukrainian 
Communists attached considerable importance to the 
institution, but Moscow viewed it with great misgivings, 
and it was soon discontinued. 

The “‘special representatives” are also mentioned by 
Vasyl Markus in his able and systematic study of the 
“withering away’ of the legal and diplomatic sover- 
eignty of the Ukraine in the 1920’s. By 1930, he says, 
all Ukrainian “special representatives’ had disappeared 
from the Soviet diplomatic service, most of them having 
been purged for various deviations—Trotskyism, “‘bour- 
geois nationalism”, and ‘“‘Shumskyism” (p. 248). 

Unlike the other books included in this survey, the 
small volume by the Ukrainian writer-in-exile Roman 
Smal Stocki does not pretend to be a dispassionate and 
detailed study of some aspect of the Soviet nationalities 
problem. Instead, he sets out to describe and denounce, 
in the space of less than 80 pages, all the oppressive 
aspects of the Soviet handling of national minorities in 
general. His book is an outcry of indignation written 
in a fighting spirit. Because of this, the author’s formu- 
lations unfortunately express an anti-Russian bias which 
at times tends to obscure his staunch opposition to com- 
munism. Even with these shortcomings, however, the 
book does not deserve to be dismissed lightly, for it 
voices genuine, deeply-felt grievances and frustrations 
the existence of which among the “captive” nationalities 
under Soviet rule is perhaps too often forgotten. 
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Notes and Views 


Remembrance of T'bings Past 


BY FAR THE MOST interesting drama staged in Len- 
ingrad in the last two years is Aleksander Volodin’s Piat 
Vecherov (Five Evenings). Volodin is also the author 
of the currently popular play The Factory Girl, but by 
comparison the latter is conventional Soviet theatrical 
fare. Piat Vecherov is being presented at the Gorky 
Theater by an excellent troupe of actors under the talented 
direction of G. A. Tovstonogov, the most daring of 
Leningrad’s theatrical directors. The perfect smoothness 
of the production is an illustration, if any is needed, 
of the advantages of repertory theater: the present writer 
saw the troupe do half a dozen plays, and no matter 
how indifferent the content of the particular work, the 
performances maintained such a high level of excellence 
as to leave the theater-goer deeply impressed. 


The content of Prat Vecherov, however, is by no means 
indifferent. It raises a number of touchy questions about 
Soviet life with an outspokenness which is rare for the 
Soviet theater. Yet the most interesting thing about it is 
what it deliberately leaves unsaid: Psat Vecherov is a 
play with a secret. 


The action, set in Leningrad in the recent past, covers 
the space of five evenings, whence the play’s name. It is 
the story of Ilin, a man in middle years, who ‘has been 
away from Leningrad since the beginning of the Great 
Patriotic War. He returns to his native city in dread 
that the girl he left behind and still loves will be em- 
bittered and unresponsive to his feelings. A scene drama- 
tizing his surprise visit to the woman, whom he had not 
written since the end of the war, establishes her char- 
acter. Tamara, we realize, has not ceased to love Ilin. 
She has never married, and has sought to numb the pain 
of middle-aged loneliness by devoting herself to her work 
as a foreman at a Leningrad factory and to party activities: 
she is, as she tells Ilin, the shop “agitator for all ques- 
tions.” That Tamara possesses the defensive pride of the 
very lonely and the very vulnerable becomes apparent as 
she describes her devotion to her work in a manner sug- 
gesting it is the fulfillment of all her desires. Ilin in turn 
pretends that life has not been bad to him: he has reached 
the position, he tells Tamara, of Chief Engineer at one 
of the largest chemical complexes in the Soviet Union. 

Both soon discover, however, that they still love and 
need each other; they spend a few happy days together, 
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and all seems to be going well—until Ilin suddenly an- 
nounces that his work bores him and that he wants 
Tamara to go off with him somewhere to the North, 
where he intends to take a job as a truck driver. Tamara, 
beyond the age of romantic enthusiasm, does not immedi- 
ately agree to Ilin’s proposal. She cannot understand why 
a man should deliberately choose to work at something 
less than he is fitted for. Their conversation ends with 
that; and then, as abruptly as he had reappeared in 
Tamara’s life, Ilin vanishes. Tamara’s frantic search for 
him leads her to a friend of Ilin’s from whom she finds 
out the truth: Ilin is not an engineer at all, he never 
gtaduated from the institute, and he actually Aas been 
working since the end of the war as a truck driver in the 
far north. In a later scene with his friend Ilin explains 
that he lied to Tamara because she had always considered 
him a man of uncommon ability—‘‘some kind of Men- 
deleev’’—and he couldn’t bear to disenchant her. He felt 
that Tamara’s refusal to accompany him to the north 
meant she could not regard him as worthy. The plays ends 
happily, however. Ilin realizes that he has surrendered to 
false pride and returns to Tamara. Just before the final 
curtain Ilin, in the manner of the hero who has achieved 
self-awareness, declares: 


I consider myself a useful member of society, and, by 
the way, more useful than all of you taken together. Just 
you try to drive a Studebaker in the taiga. You behind 
the wheel, and against you—all the elements. . . . So, 
friends, just keep it in mind; for the sake of your satis- 
faction I’m not going to pretend to be any better than I 
am in reality. A man must always be himself. ... 


THIS, IN BARE OUTLINE is the plot of Prat Vecherov. 
It is not, to say the least, very scintillating, and if this 
were all there were to the play we could dismiss it as 
simply another hollow effort by a Soviet playwright to 
celebrate the dignity of the simple working man. But there 
is more to the story. 

First of all, there are certain features of Ilin’s character 
which simply do not jibe with his behavior as described 
above and which render his actions and motives implausible 
in the extreme. Ilin is a character of large dramatic stature. 
One feels this not only from the way he is played, but 


from the lines he is given. He is, for example, the con- 
science of Tamara’s young nephew, Slava, full of good 
advice to him on how to conduct himself with tenderness 
in a youthful love affair and towards his unhappy aunt. 
He is, furthermore, a man of obvious intellect whose 
talents, we are given to understand, have always been 
recognized by those around him (“you don’t know what 
a man I was before and what wonderful things people 
predicted for me’) and whose insight into the other 
characters of the play elevates him above them. There 
is a scene in which he encourages Slava to be a more 
serious student at the engineering institute that Ilin him- 
self formerly attended: 


Chemistry, my boy, is the most abstract, the most logical 
and at the same time the most practical of the sciences. 
But for a man who is indifferent—chemistry is ruin. 
You have to love the odor of ammonia, of hydrogen 
sulphide, the devil take it! A real chemist appears in 
the laboratory in his best suit. In his hands alkalis don’t 
splash, acids don’t burn through material... . 


It is with lines like these that Ilin expresses what lyricism 
there is in the drama. 


What is troublesome is that as the characterization of 
Ilin unfolds, one finds it difficult to understand how such 
a man could be subject to the petty vanity that compelled 
him to lie to Tamara. If it had fallen to the lot of a 
man like Ilin to have been a truck driver, one feels that 
it could not have happened without his complicity or 
choice, and that consequently he would in no way regard 
himself as diminished by it. The dramatic characterization 
of Ilin fails as a result of this essential implausibility, and 
one wonders how Volodin, who is an accomplished drama- 
tist and very highly regarded by independent-minded 
Russian writers, could have allowed himself so elementary 
a blunder in the portrayal of his main protagonist. 


ONE ALSO wants to know why a man of such abilities 
as Ilin’s failed to fulfill his promise in life. The play 
attempts to give an explanation, but it is not very satis- 
factory. Ilin describes himself as what the Russians call 
a nendachnik—that is, a man whose life, through personal 
failure or other circumstances, is characterized by_ ill- 
fortune. A recurrent motif in the play is Ilin’s sad 
reverie about the unfulfilled promise of his youth: this is 
the lyrical theme of the play and the key of Ilin’s char- 
acter. At one point Ilin complains to Tamara, who tells 
him that he is not yet old and that everything in life is 
still before him: “Everything is before me. When I was 
17 years old everything was before me, and now every- 
_ thing is before me.’ He repeats this lament in several 
other scenes in the play, and in one scene with Timofeev 
he says: 


I remember I was wounded—I’m being jolted in the 
battalion ambulance and I press myself up against the 
side. A shell fragment got me in the lung. I feel: bend 


over just a bit and blood will come pouring through 
your throat. Well, I think, you haven’t long to live; 
it’s the grave for you. And there was only one thought 
on my mind: if I were only to be permitted to live one 
more year. An enormous year. A million endless minutes. 
What I wouldn’t manage to do in that year! I’d work 
somewhere in a laboratory 16, 20 hours a day. The devil 
knows, maybe I’d be able to accomplish something worth- 
while. 


The only answer as to why Ilin did not become the 
chemist he so passionately wished to be is provided by 
his friend Timofeev, in describing to Tamara Ilin’s life 
since the war. According to Timofeev, Ilin simply did 
not possess the will and stamina to complete his education 
and make something of himself: “. . . he remembered 
that he had certain inclinations for sport, won some kind 
of medal, left several teeth in the ring, then lost his 
enthusiasm. Then he volunteered for somewhere in the 
North.” This explanation, of course, is utterly uncon- 
vincing in the light of Ilin’s character as otherwise por- 
trayed. Moreover, if this were the simple solution to the 
riddle of Ilin’s character, Prat Vecherov itself would be 
no more than a Chekhovian drama—and a very weak 
one at that—of a man betrayed in life by his own personal 
failures. As such, it would lack dramatic weight or point. 
Yet the paradox is that poignancy is precisely what it does 
possess for Soviet audiences: Piat Vecherov is the one 
Soviet play that I was urged to see from the very begin- 
ning of my stay in Leningrad. 


MY CURIOSITY AROUSED, I questioned my friends 
and acquaintances as to what made this play so special. 
The reply was always the same: “You see it first and 
then we'll talk about it.” As it turned out, however, the 
play’s “secret’’ was, revealed to me before I saw it. One 
evening a friend who knew I was about to see the play 
simply told me that Ilin represents one of the untold 
numbers of Soviet citizens who were unjustly exiled after 
the war and rehabilitated after Stalin’s death; he did not 
“volunteer for somewhere in the North’—he was a forced 
laborer. 


This is no secret to Russian audiences, but if I had not 
been told I am not sure that I would have penetrated 
Ilin’s disguise solely with the aid of the hints contained 
in the play itself. However, once the mystery of Ilin’s 
past is disclosed a number of questions become clarified. 
Ilin’s laments about the unfulfilled promise of his youth 
are not the recriminations of a latter-day Chekhovian 
nendachnik: they acquire their special force and pathos 
because they are the words of a man whose life has been 
broken not by himself, but by those above him. It does not 
take much to surmise what the original text of the play 
must have been like—that is, before it was modified to 
suit the censor. Nor does it require much imagination 
to guess why after the war Ilin stopped writing to Tamara, 
who is portrayed as an officious party activist and only 
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halfway through the play becomes human, and why he 
did not wish to tell her where he worked. It is to the 
unwritten and unacted text of Piat Vecherov that Soviet 
audiences respond, and only this explains why they con- 
tinue to see it and be moved by it. 

how did the Soviet 
audiences come to know about Ilin’s disguised past? I 
don’t think that they could learn it, as I did, from literary 
gossip. The “secret” was too well known, even among 
those who could not possibly be privy to this kind of 
gossip. The answer is that the play itself contains a 
number of hints, most of them broad enough to’ be under- 
stood by people already accustomed to “reading between 
the lines.” For example, Ilin tells one character that he 
stopped writing to Tamara because he “didn’t satisfy higher 
ideals’”—something he repeats to Slava in different words: 
“We wrote to one another all through the war. Then, 
because of certain circumstances, I stopped writing.” 
Then there is a conversation between Ilin and Slava, in 
which he tells the latter that he had been expelled from 
the institute for “frankness.” These words are vague 
enough to communicate intended messages. But above 
all—it was explained to me—it is a little song sung by 
Ilin to Tamara near the start of the play, which Russians 
associate with exile, and which gives the secret away: 


Yet one question still remains: 


Darling one of mine 

Take me with you; 

There, in that distant land 
You will call me your wife. 


Darling one of mine, 

I would take you with me, 
There, in that distant land 
My wife is waiting for me. 


It is hardly necessary at this point to observe that Frve 
Evenings provides a neat illustration of how censorship, 
or the inability of Soviet authors to say certain things, 
unwittingly produces mischievous esthetic results. The 
one glaring fault in an otherwise well-constructed and 
well-acted play is the inconsistency in the characterization 
of Ilin and the consequent implausibility of his actions. 
The Piat Vecherov that has been emasculated by censor- 
ship and is now being presented at the Gorky Theater 
is dramatically ineffectual, confused and with littlek—if any 
—substance; the Prat Vecherov that has its immaterial 
existence somewhere beyond the reach of the censor—some- 
where im the bitter remembrances of the recent past—con- 
tinues to draw Soviet audiences, to enthrall and excite them. 


Burton Rubin 


(Mr. Rubin, who teaches Russian at Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., spent the academic year 1959-60 as an 
exchange student at Leningrad University. His field is 
Soviet literature. ) 


Correspondence 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems 
of Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information Agency, 


1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


AN AUTHOR'S PROTEST 


To THE Epirors: Belatedly, and on behalf of the four 
authors of Protracted Conflict, I would like to comment 
on the review of our book which Professor Alfred Meyer 
wrote for the July-August 1960 issue of your publication. 
The general tenor of thé review was one of undisguised 
hostility. The reviewer not only criticized severely the 
substance of our study in highly emotional tones, but he 
also attributed to it views which are not contained in it. 
Our book is a study of Communist strategy. It contains 
an analysis of the operational code which, so far as we 
can judge, the Communist leadership has followed since 
first coming to power in Russia in 1917. It has long been 
our conviction that the intricacies of Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist-Khrushchevist-Maoist dogmatic theology have re- 
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ceived a sufficient amount of attention from American 
scholars, not excluding Professor Meyer himself. Indeed, 
our Own group (7.e., the Foreign Policy Research Institute 
at the University of Pennsylvania) has produced several 
studies on that subject. But we felt that communism as a 
method of carrying on international conflict had been 
generally ignored in scholarly literature, except by a few 
pioneers in the field such as Nathan Leites, Stefan T. 
Possony and Philip Selznick. We chose, therefore, to focus 
upon communism as a strategic method rather than as a 
doctrinal ideology. For this, apparently, we incurred the 
wrath of Professor Meyer. 

Since our book purports to be an examination of Com- 
munist strategy, it is somewhat regrettable that you did 
not ask a strategic analyst to review it . . . A strategist, 
most likely, would not have been as arch-sensitive as a 


student of Soviet ideology to our effort to explain Soviet 
behavior without constant exegetical reference to the sacred 
Communist texts. We would be the first to admit that 
a great deal has been learned about Communist ideology. 
At the same time, we think that there may be some value 
to be derived from an observation of the way Communist 
leaderships have actvally behaved in history, irrespective 
of how they solemnly declare they oght to behave. 

It is not at all true, as your reviewer charged, that the 
authors of Protracted Conflict “redefine communism so as 
to strip it of all ideological meaning” and convert it into 
“an operational code having nothing to do with Marx or 
Lenin, but only with ‘conflict management’.” This state- 
ment is not only false; it is senseless. Certainly, Lenin 
was one of the greatest conflict managers of them all, and 
his guiding spirit is still a factor in the direction of the 
international Communist movement. Conflict management, 
at least since Lenin’s time, has been embedded in the 
Communist ideology and in the Communist organizational 
system. Indeed, it is the permeation of communism with 
Leninist modes of thought which makes us just slightly 
suspicious of the policy shifts, reversals, schisms, rifts and 
“internal transformations” of the Communist system which 
some dissectors of ideology have professed to discern in 
recent decades. Frankly, we are moderately skeptical of 
the squabbles among the “Titoists,’ ‘‘Stalinists,’ “Khru- 
shchevists,” ““Gomulkaists,” and “Maoists.” If, in using 
the term “Communists” somewhat loosely to apply to 
practically all Communists indiscriminately, we scandalize 
Professor Meyer (as we seem to have done), noms regret- 
tons. But as scholars who have been engaged for several 
years in an analysis of international strategic affairs, we 
have committed ourselves to the conclusion that the opera- 
tions of the Communist leaders in a// the Communist bloc 
states are internationally coordinated for the pursuit of 
absolute power and the eventual triumph of the Com- 
munist cause. (Cf. the December 1960 communique from 
Moscow.) Professor Meyer, apparently infatuated with the 
concept of pluralism within the Communist sphere, cavils 
“naive interpretation.” He accuses Professor 
Morgenstern, too, of sharing with me and my associates 
the “simplistic notion” that communism is “essentially a 
conspiracy to rule the world.” ... 


at our 


In his review, Professor Meyer shows himself incapable 
of appreciating the subtle distinctions over which we 
labored for nearly three years in writing Protracted Con- 
flict. He does not seem able, for example, to grasp the 
difference between causing or originating tensions on the 
one hand and exploiting or aggravating already existing 
tensions on the other. Here is what we wrote: 


By thus playing up divergences of opinion within the 
West, the Soviets seek to rend the moral solidarity of the 
Western alliance. Stalin, in his political testament, 
reminded Communists everywhere that there were still 
abundant opportunities for producing divisions within 
the capitalist West. Indeed, since World War II, 
the Communist have missed few opportunities to promote 


conflicts in order to heighten inter-Allied tensions. They 
have spurred on the forces of the “systemic revolution” 
wherever they operate against the West. Although every 
revolutionary conflict contains inherently the seeds of 
Western discord, the Allies have not been able to agree 
upon a common approach to the problems of the systemic 
revolution. The United States, time and again, has been 
pushed by Communist strategy into the uncomfortable po- 
sition of “arbiter” between the aspirations of emergent 
nations, and the strategic, political and commercial interests 
of the colonial and ex-colonial powers of Western Europe. 
(pp. 98-100)... 


We also wrote that “the Russian Communists did not 
create this ‘revolutionary situation’ in Asia and Africa; 
that situation had been taking shape for a long time. The 
Communists, however, were quick to exploit it and ‘to 
push what was falling’.” (p. 11) 


To our minds, such passages as these represent a rea- 
soned, measured estimate of the international scene during 
the last decade. But now listen to Professor Meyer’s 
summation of our views: ‘They [the Communists} are 
blamed for all the dissent and dissatisfaction rife within 
the Western camp; for all the dilemmas and contradictions 
of US foreign policy . .. and for the anti-Western senti- 
ments of underdeveloped nations in Asia and Africa.” 
This is typical of the manner in which the reviewer dis- 
torted our meaning in paragraph after paragraph. 


Nowhere was Professor Meyer more unfair that in his 
interpretation of our views regarding the underdeveloped 
areas. We acknowledged the importance of these areas in 
the struggle between the two systems (p. 82). But, as 
we pointed out, “the Communists seek to persuade the 
West that they constitute the one and only arena of con- 
flict,” while the Achilles’ heel of the Communist domain— 
Eastern Europe—is supposed to remain “out of bounds” 
for waging protracted conflict. It is categorically untrue 
that (in the reviewer’s words) “the authors insist that it 
would be folly to meet the Communists on this battle- 
ground,” or that “Asia and Africa do not count,” or that 
the authors “would like the Western powers to abandon 
Asia and Africa.” These statements are simply incredible. 


We are convinced that the “current phase of the pro- 
tracted conflict will not be settled by the battle for the 
uncommitted areas, however vital the outcome of this 
battle may subsequently become.” There is no question 
that we must try to hold the underdeveloped areas within 
the free world, for which purpose we need vigorous 
political, psychological, economic and military programs. 
But we should not delude ourselves into believing that 
those regions, where we can do no more than conduct a 
holding operation, must constitute the exclusive arena for 
our strategic encounter with communism. We can lose 
the protracted conflict in the underdeveloped areas; but we 
cannot decisively win it there if we apply no pressure 
elsewhere. We shall require initiatives directed against 
the Communist system itself, especially in Eastern Europe. 
That is all we were trying to say. 
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According to Professor Meyer, we portray communism 
as “the satanic power of the 20th century, a conspiracy 
guided by diabolic intelligence .. .” (The words are his, 
not ours.) “Yet,” he hastens to add, “the strategic devices 
it employs turn out to be no more than common-sense- 
strategy. . . . In fact, most of the devices attributed to 
communism are practiced by every sensible politician and 
general.” These juxtaposed remarks were, I take it, calcu- 
lated to crush us once and for all. But had the reviewer 
read the book carefully, he would have come across this 
passage in Chapter 3: “Not a single operational principle 
of Communist strategy, looked at separately from the 
others, would deserve to be ranked as anything more than 
a common-sense proposition. One need not ascribe diaboli- 
cal cunning to men who, in a contest for power, adapt 
their policies to the simple dictates of common sense.” (p. 
40) 

Since both we and Professor Meyer seem agreed on at 
least this one point—v7z., that the book is simply brim- 
ming with common sense—we are quite at a loss to know 
why he adopted such a shrill tone of unrelenting animosity. 
The review abounds with such terms as “fanciful,” 
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“fantastic,” “misleading,” “arbitrary,” “dangerous,” “mor- 
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bid fascination,” “‘political hysteria’ and so on. There is 
not a single friendly adjective in the whole piece. Nor is 
there a strain of reasoned argumentation—nothing but 
innuendo, out-of-context quotation, and a rather unso- 
phisticated brand of literary ridicule. This is not the 
language of calm, academic discourse, but rather the 
polemic of someone who seems under a peculiar compul- 
sion to lash out against a work which a priori he does not 
like but which he cannot dissect intellectually either be- 
cause it is too subtle for him, or too comprehensive, or 
just too filled with common sense. 

My associates and I welcome honest criticism. I believe 
that a publication such as yours has a responsibility to 
provide its readership with incisive criticism of a work 
that falls particularly within that subject-area which 
Problems of Communism is dedicated to enlighten. Pro- 
fessor Meyer did not address himself seriously to the 
major, distinctive concepts in our study. While under- 
taking a book about strategy, he assiduously avoided dis- 
cussing virtually every main strategic idea. 

It is beside the point, I suppose, to mention that Dean 
Acheson called Protracted Conflict “excellent... wise... 
and sobering;” or that Bertram Wolfe referred to it as 
“the best that has been written, indeed the first completely 
adequate book, on the nature of the war which the Com- 
munist Empire is waging;” or that C. L. Sulzberger termed 
it “remarkable... penetrating .. . brilliant .. . profound;” 
or that many other academics, government officials and 
publicists, including Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Dr. Paul 
Linebarger, Senator Stuart Symington, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, Admiral Arthur Radford, and Henry Hazlitt, 
have endorsed the book in the warmest terms. There is 
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hardly any need to appeal to the authority of experienced 
leaders and analysts when simple logic will suffice to 
expose a superficial job. 


ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 

Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. MEYER REPLIES: While I share the conviction of 
Professor Strausz-Hupé and his associates that the posi- 
tion of the US in world affairs has deteriorated since 
World War II, I disagree with them over the cause of this 
shift in power and influence. By implication, they attribute 
it to the skill of the Communists (and to the US’ lack of 
skill) in “‘conflict management.”’ I would attribute it to what 
the authors call the “systemic revolution.” While they be- 
lieve that the world revolution of our time is inevitably 
promoted and/or exploited by the Communists, I should 
maintain, at the risk of excessive abstraction, that it would 
go on and present us with grave problems, even if there 
were no such phenomenon as communism. 

To give an example, let us take the passage from pp. 
98-100 quoted in Professor Strausz-Hupé’s letter. After 
pointing out that the Communists have missed few oppor- 
tunities to promote conflicts, and that they have spurred 
on the forces of the systemic revolution, he and _his 
collaborators write: “Although every revolutionary con- 
flict contains inherently the seeds of Western discord, 
the Allies have not been able to agree... ,” etc. The 
inherent assumption seems to be that, just as the Com- 
munists can manage the world conflict in Machiavellian 
fashion, so by simple determination their opponents might 
be able to do the same, inasmuch as in the final analysis 
there is only one major difficulty we encounter everywhere 
—namely, communism. Yet in fact the problems faced 
by the democratic powers are far more complicated; and 
if the word “Because” would be substituted for the first 
word in the above-quoted sentence, the relationship be- 
tween communism and the “systemic revolution” would be 
rendered more properly and more accurately. 

While this is obviously not the place to discuss the 
methodology of social science and its connection with 
political, social and psychological conditions, I am con- 
vinced that—due to what I consider their methodological 
inadequacy—the authors’ diagnosis of Western difficulties 
and problems is false. I am strengthened in this belief 
by disagreement with them on numerous details of argu- 
ment and findings. For instance, describing Communist 
practice in terms of timeless Machiavellian principles con- 
tributes nothing to an understanding of world affairs 
because in actual fact communism has used varieties of 
strategic devices which must be described in much more 
detail, and within the context of changing situations, 
changing goals, and changing ideological principles. My 
point thus is not that the authors of Protracted Conflict 
have neglected Communist theory, but that their book is 
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THE Epirors: I was quite surprised to note the tone 
content of the two recent reactions to Alfred G. 


Meyer’s review of Protracted Conflict (November-Decem- 
ber, 1960). Apparently Messrs. Niemeyer and Bouscaren 
are distressed that the American scholarly community may 
entertain more than one interpretation of Soviet foreign 
policy. Personally, I find this a rather happy development 
especially inasmuch as the Strausz-Hupé interpretation 
seems to be the more dominant one these days. 
Certainly it is difficult to argue with the authors of 
Protracted Conflict when they urge the US to engage the 
USSR in political warfare, and to realize that it is a multi- 
dimensional struggle. But they seem to take so apocalyptic 
a view of this conflict that they can foresee no result 
other than a struggle to the death with this monolithic 
super-power. Perhaps a more useful approach would be 
to recognize the struggle and then attempt to engage in it 
so that the democratic powers can move toward a win-win 
outcome rather than a sudden-death outcome. It seems 
to me that Professor Meyer is quite right in terming the 
Strausz-Hupé interpretation “naive and simplistic.’”’ Not 
only is there some possibility of change in Soviet goals 
and strategies, but it would be irresponsible to neglect 
any opportunity to hasten those modifications. Moreover, 
a declaration of permanent hostility seems to be one of 
the least promising avenues. 

Let me urge an attitude of sophisticated uncertainty 
toward the Kremlin, and an attempt to develop such poli- 
cies as can cope with a variety of Soviet strategies, Surely 
there is as much danger in the inevitable showdown 
posture as in the one of perpetual peace. 


J. Davip SINGER 

Consultant in International Relations, 
Naval War College, 

Newport, Rhode Island. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Russia, China, and the World: |I 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Continuing our survey of current aspects of Moscow's, Peking’s, and 
world-wide Communist policies, we present below two articles dealing with what might well 
be the core of recent disagreements between the Soviet Union and Communist China. In tracing 
the various ramifications of the long-smoldering dispute between the two powers, Mr. Zagoria 
makes it clear that what we are faced with is not an esoteric doctrinal discussion, but a conflict 


over strategy, carried on under the guise and through the means of a doctrinal exegesis. What- 
ever the basic causes of the tension between Moscow and Peking, and whatever the outcome of 
the current conflict, its very existence— and duration—make it a subject for careful and serious 
scrutiny. The second article, by Mr, Katona, provides a brief background of Soviet policies in 


underdeveloped areas. 


Sino-Soviet Friction in Underdeveloped Areas 


By Donald S. Zagoria 


OF THE MANY complex currents agitating the Sino- 
Soviet alliance, none is potentially more significant, or 
more fraught with implications for Western policy, than 
the thinly-veiled struggle now unfolding between the 
two Communist giants for hegemony and power in the 
underdeveloped world. The struggle has been in 
progress for the past three years and still remains un- 
resolved. It has manifested itself in three forms: a 
dispute over strategy and tactics for the so-called ‘“na- 
tional liberation movements” in colonial areas; active 


A specialist on Chinese communism, Mr. Zagoria is 
currently at work on a study of Sino-Soviet relations 
under the auspices of The RAND Corporation, Santa 
Monica, California. His last contribution to this 
journal, “Strains in the Sino-Soviet Alliance’ (May- 
June 1960) evoked widespread comment. 


competition for favor and influence among the newly- 
independent countries of Asia and Africa, as well as 
among the countries of Latin America; and a budding 
rivalry for control of the local Communist movements 
in all these areas.1 

While it would admittedly be premature to see in 
these developments an imminent polarization of world 
Communist leadership in two rival centers, one for the 
developed areas and the other for the underdeveloped 


*Soviet and Chinese Communist writings commonly use the 
term “colonial and semi-colonial areas’ to refer to both former 
and present colonial countries in Asia and Africa, generally 
extending it to include the Latin American countries. ‘Semi- 
colonial” generally describes countries that are formally in- 
dependent but which, in Communist eyes, are considered still 
subject to ‘imperialist’? economic domination. 


sectors of the world, the potential for such a division 
is unmistakable. There is considerable evidence indi- 
cating that Maoist China regards itself as the appointed 
leader of the revolutionary movement throughout the 
underdeveloped world? and considers its own revolu- 
tionary experience and pattern of ‘“‘socialist construc- 
tion” more suitable models for these areas than the 
experience and example of the Soviet Union? There 
is evidence, also, that the Peking leaders are perturbed 
by what they regard as a softening of the revolutionary 
militancy of their Soviet ally;* that they fear that Mos- 
cow’s gradualist, “right’’ strategy in the colonial and 
emergent areas is unnecessarily retarding Communist 
gains there and could, in the long run, lead to a stale- 
mate for the Communist movement as a whole. Fi- 
nally, there are evidences of Chinese belief that Moscow, 
in planning worldwide Communist strategy, is putting 
Soviet objectives ahead of those of Communist China; 
that the USSR is failing in the fulfillment of its ‘“‘pro- 
letarian internationalist’’ obligations to render unequivo- 
cal support to the national liberation movements, as 
well as to Communist bloc countries engaged in active 
disputes with the West; and that the Soviet Union, as 
the first country of socialism, should share its resources 
more generously with the less advanced countries in 


the bloc. 


DESPITE these points of friction, it must be emphati- 
cally stated at the outset that the Sino-Soviet relation- 
ship in underdeveloped areas, as elsewhere, continues 


7In his On New Democracy (1940), Mao elaborated a new 
form of government for the transitional period prior to 
socialist revolution, claiming it to be valid for all under- 
developed countries. Mao’s formula envisaged a government 
embracing all classes willing to take part in the anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal struggle, including a part of the capitalist 
class (the “national bourgeoisie’). This was the theoretical 
origin of the ‘“‘four-class strategy’ applied by the Chinese 
Communists in the postwar period, and in November 1949. 
just after the Communist takeover, Liu Shao-ch’i proclaimed 
that this strategy was the most appropriate model for ‘“‘colonial 
and semi-colonial’’ countries. Dormant for many years, this 
claim has now reappeared. 

Moscow, however, has been consistently reluctant to endorse 
Mao’s theories or Chinese experience as models for these 
countries. As early as 1952, Y. Zhukov wrote that “it would 
be risky to regard the Chinese revolution as some kind of 
‘stereotype’ for people’s democratic revolution in other countries 
of Asia.’ Recent Soviet writing on the colonial question has 
shown a similar reluctance even to discuss, much less endorse, 
Peking’s pretensions in this regard. 

* Since the initiation of the ‘great leap forward’ and the 
commune program in 1958, the Chinese have broadly hinted 
that these programs, based on the massive exploitation of labor 
power and the development of small-scale industry, are more 
relevant for underdeveloped countries building socialism than 
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to be marked by a powerful if not overriding commu- 
nity of ideology and mutual hostility to the West. The 
two partners share a common view of the historical 
processes and socio-economic forces at work in these 
areas: they both see the same sharpening of tensions 
between the developed “imperialist” metropolises and 
their former or present colonies, the same seedbeds of 
agrarian revolution, the same exploitable contradictions 
between what they term the ‘“comprador” bourgeoisie 
serving the interests of foreign imperialism, and the 
“national” bourgeoisie seeking to gain economic and 
political independence. They also see the same enemy 
standing in the way of a succession of revolutionary | 
phases: the national, the “democratic,” and finally the 
“socialist’’ revolution to be led by the local Communist 
parties and resulting in the establishment of Communist 
dictatorships. 


These binding elements temper and constrict the 
struggle between the two partners, but they do not 
eliminate it. The purpose of the present article is, first 
and foremost, to provide the available evidence of Sino- 
Soviet conflict in underdeveloped areas, secondly to 
analyze the causes of conflict, and finally to discuss its 
implications for the future. In this effort, the author 
proposes to attach greater weight to Chinese and Soviet 
public statements at home than to the two government’s 
outward international behavior, which twists and turns 
in expedient response to complex developments that the 
Communist states can neither foresee nor fully control. 
This method is employed on the assumption that such 


the Soviet model with its emphasis on the maximum exploita- 
tion of technology and the development of large-scale industry. 
The Chinese press has warned against worshiping foreign 
experience (/.e., presumably that of the Soviet Union), and 
has stated explicitly that the tasks and forms of socialist con- 
struction in countries with large peasant populations and feudal 
remnants would differ considerably from those in Europe. See, 
for example, Ch’en Po-ta in the July 16, 1958 issue of Red 
Flag. In sharp contrast, the Russians have continued to em- 
phasize the universal ‘‘laws’’ of socialist construction based 
largely on Soviet experience and claimed to be valid for all 
countries building socialism. 

* Several Yugoslav academicians, one of whom spent two years 
in China, told this writer that the Chinese Communists cannot 
understand why so much emphasis is placed on raising living 
standards in the Communist bloc countries of Europe. They 
further indicated that the Chinese believe that the USSR, in 
seeking to raise its own living standards, is defaulting on its 
obligations to the less advanced bloc countries. At the Chinese 
Communist Writers’ Congress in July 1960, there were pointed 
warnings against “bourgeois theories of human nature” which 


deny the class struggle and revolution and “‘spread illusions 


about imperialism.” For an analysis of the anti-Soviet over- 
tones of the Congress, see Ernest Kux, “The Chinese Writers’ 
Congress,” Thought (Delhi, India), October 15, 1960. (The 
article first appeared in the Neue Zuercher Zeitung.) 


statements, particularly those appearing in the key party 
journals, provide the best single guide to Soviet and 
Chinese Communist strategic thinking. 


Global and ‘Colonial’ Strategy 


The controversy over strategy in underdeveloped 
areas forms a critical part of the larger debate which 
Moscow and Peking have been waging more or less 
openly since 1957-58 over worldwide Communist strat- 
egy and tactics. This larger debate originated in diver- 
gent evaluations of the degree to which Soviet advances 
in weapons development in the fall of 1957 altered the 
East-West balance of power in favor of the Communist 
bloc. The essence of the Chinese view was that these 
advances gave the bloc a decisive strategic superiority 
which, combined with its growing economic power, 
dictated a more militant and revolutionary worldwide 
Communist posture accepting the risk of local wars 
with the West.6 Such wars, the Chinese contended, 
were “inevitable” in any event since the West would 
intervene to maintain or restore the status quo in the 
Middle East, Africa, Asia or Latin America, and the 
Communist bloc would be obligated to support the 
anti-Western governments or “liberation movements.” 
But this sort of Communist “brinksmanship,’ Peking 
argued, would involve only a minimal risk of global 
nuclear war because the West, fully aware of Soviet 
strategic superiority and the rapid deterioration of its 
own position, would have no alternative but to accept 
local defeats. 


*As A. M. Halpern states in The Chinese Communist Line on 
Neutralism, The RAND Corporation, July 1960, “In a certain 
sense I would even be willing to say that during this period 
(November 1957-May 1960) Chinese statements have been a 
more reliable guide to their underlying calculations than the 
record of their behavior in international affairs has been. An 
analysis based on their behavior alone yields a picture of in- 
consistency and of severe and sudden fluctuations. There is a 
tendency to account for these often in terms of the immediate 
tactical requirements of the situations that the Chinese have 
had to deal with. This procedure risks overlooking the con- 
nectedness of concurrent actions in different areas... . The 
communications record provides evidence throughout the period 
concerning the development of a total design involving the 
future of the countries (of the Asian area) as a whole.” 
° To this writer's knowledge, the only published work analyzing 
this critical shift in Chinese thinking in the fall of 1957 is 
Mr. Halpern’s study cited above. Mr. Halpern writes that 
“at the root of this shift was the Chinese conviction that a 
decisive shift in the world balance of power, symbolized by 
Sputnik I, had occurred.” 

™See Yu Chao-li, “The Forces of the New Are Bound to 
Defeat the Forces of Decay,’ Red Flag, No. 6, Aug. 16, 1958 


The Russians apparently differed with the Chinese 
on the extent,to which the East-West strategic balance 
had been altered, and they certainly differed with them 
on the policy implications. No Soviet leader or au- 
thoritative journal ever endorsed or even commented 
on Mao’s much-publicized slogan, “the East wind pre- 
vails over the West wind,’ or on Peking’s boasts that 
“the forces of socialism are overwhelmingly superior 
to those of imperialism.”’ The more cautiously quali- 
fied language used by the Soviets suggested recognition 
that their military lead might not be permanent, that 
in any case Western military and economic strength was 
still formidable, and therefore that the strategy advo- 
cated by Mao was too risky.’ Since the West would 
be deterred—perhaps even more than the USSR—by 
the obvious risks of a general nuclear war, communism 
could triumph, albeit more slowly, by following a 
gradualist strategy. This strategy, with Soviet deterrent 
power as a backdrop, would be keyed to the maximum 
exploitation of the growing economic might of the 
USSR and of nationalist and neutralist sentiment in 
various parts of the world.® 

With specific regard to Communist strategy in colo- 
nial areas, the Chinese have been much more pessimistic 
than the Russians—particularly since 1959—about the 
chances of making gains peacefully. Adhering to the 
traditional Leninist-Stalinist view that colonial areas 
can emancipate themselves from imperialist rule only by 
resort to violence, Peking has stressed the importance 
of “wars of national liberation” (e.g., as in Algeria) 
and the ‘“‘duty’’ of the Communist bloc to aid and sup- 
port the liberation struggles even at the risk of involve- 


* While Khrushchev seemed to believe that Soviet development 
of a successful ICBM gave the USSR an absolute deterrent, it 
was another question whether the USSR had or would soon 
achieve a sufficient margin of military and economic superiority 
over the West to justify a high-risk strategy. Khrushchev has 
never claimed that the overall strength of the Communist bloc 
exceeds that of the West, nor that the international situation 
has reached a “new turning point’ as the result of Soviet 
weapons development. This latter phrase was coined by Mao 
in November 1957 and reiterated in the Chinese press. While 
Chinese spokesmen have repeatedly asserted that the strength 
of socialism exceeds the strength of imperialism, the Russians 
continue to adhere to the more conservative and ambiguous 
formulation that there has been a shift in the balance of forces 
between East and West “in favor of socialism.’ 

°It would, however, be erroneous to believe that the Russians 
have accepted in toto the concept of mutual deterrence widely 
prevalent in the West. As one writer points out, “‘a prolonged 
state of mutual deterrence can be acceptable to the USSR only 
if its political effects are less than perfectly symmetrical: a 
usable residue of intimidation must remain.” See A. L. Hore- 
lick, Deterrence and Surprise Attack in Soviet Strategic 
Thought, The RAND Corporation, July 1, 1960. 


ment in local wars with the Western powers. As for 
the ex-colonial countries already enjoying independence, 
the Chinese have strongly implied that there is slight 
possibility of advancing Communist aims through the 
existing ‘national bourgeois’ leaderships in these coun- 
tries, and that the most effective means of moving the 
revolution forward lies in encouraging ‘‘armed struggle’ 
by the local Communist movements, leading to civil 
war. Peking has also advocated local military responses 
by the Communist bloc in the event that such action 
results in Western military intervention. 

Moscow, on the other hand, seems to regard increas- 
ing Soviet economic power—and not armed violence— 
as the key to long-range Communist strategy in these 
areas. The Russians have been cautious in their support 
of wars of national liberation and have minimized the 
need for local “armed struggle.’ They have generally 
been more optimistic than the Chinese about the prac- 
tical value of continuing to exploit the ‘‘national bour- 
geois’” governments, and they have emphasized Soviet 
might as a deterrent to Western military intervention. 


The Question of Timing 


The central issue in this strategy debate has been one 
of timing. The controversy over cooperation with bour- 
geois nationalism has never turned on whether to form 
temporary alliances with it, but on when to form them 
and, more important, when to end them. The Chinese 
seem to fear that time is not necessarily on the Com- 
munist side in all colonial and politically emergent 
areas; that the “liberation” movements may falter or be 
retarded without strong bloc support; and that the 
newly independent governments may stabilize them- 
selves and eventually gravitate back into the Western 
camp unless increased pressure is put upon them. These 
apprehensions, coupled with a more sanguine view than 
Moscow’s of the dangers of a global nuclear war, have 
led the Chinese to advocate a return to ‘left’ strategy: 
they have, in fact, revived Trotsky’s theory of ‘“‘perma- 
nent revolution” and applied it to the “colonial” areas. 
The Russians, on the other hand, appear genuinely 


Since 1958 the Chinese have revived the concept of “per- 
manent revolution” both internally (there should be no long 
gaps between the domestic stages of building communism) 
and internationally (there can be no long gaps between the 
“democratic’ and “‘socialist’’ revolutions in non-Communist 
countries). Liu Shao-ch’i, for example, in a tenth anniversary 
article, spoke of the need to ensure the rapid, uninterrupted 
transition to the socialist revolution. See The Victory of 
Marxism-Leninism in China, Peking Foreign Languages Press, 
1959. For the specific application to the ‘“‘colonial’’ revolution, 
see Wang Chia-hsiang, Red Flag, October 1, 1959. 
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convinced that time is working to the Communists’ ad- 
vantage, that in the long run the economic race with 
the West will be decisive, and that it is needless to 
assume the risks inherent in a more aggressive strategy. 

To define the central issue as one of timing is not 
simply to say that the Chinese insist upon, while the 
Russians oppose, immediate action to foment liberation 
wats or revolutionary assaults on national bourgeois 
governments. The issue of timing is actually far more 
complex, hinging upon questions of how much support 
can be given to “just” wars of liberation without mar- 
ring current Soviet diplomatic objectives and incurring 
the risk of war with the West; how much pressure can 
and should be exerted by local Communist movements 
on particular nationalist governments and parties at a 
particular time; to what extent ultimate Communist 
goals should be subordinated to the tactical exigencies 
of alliance with the nationalists and up to what point 
the latter should be allowed to lead the revolution in 
its early stages. 

With regard to this last question, the Russians and 
Chinese have stated sharply opposed views. The Chinese 
reject the Soviet thesis that hegemony can be entrusted 
to the national bourgeoisie in the post-liberation ‘“demo- 
cratic’ phase of the revolution. The “key” to ensuring 
a rapid, uninterrupted transition to the socialist revolu- 
tion, said Liu Shao-ch’i in 1959,1! “is the firm grasping 
of hegemony i” the democratic revolution by the pro- 
letariat through the Communist party.” (Author’s 
italics) In apparent reply to such views, the dean of 
Soviet experts on the “East,” Y. Zhukov, cited Lenin’s 
declaration that “at the beginning of any national 
movement,’ not the Communists but “the bourgeoisie 
assumes the role of hegemony.”’!? (Author’s italics) 
Zhukov argued that the ‘‘main task” in many Asian and 
African countries for a “‘comparatively long period” 
would be the struggle not against capitalism (7.e., the 
bourgeoisie) but against medieval remnants (7.e., the 
landlords). Hence, there was a basis for “lengthy co- 
operation” between the workers and the “progressive” 
segment of the national bourgeoisie; the day of reckon- 
ing could be deferred. 

The Chinese position is evidently inspired by appre- 
hension that if the nationalist parties are permitted to 
command the democratic revolution, local Communist 
chances of gaining power will be deferred and could 
even be lost entirely. Recollection of the disastrous 
outcome of the Chinese party’s own “right” strategy 


"Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 

YY. Zhukov, “A Significant Factor of Our Times—On Some 
Questions of the Contemporary National Liberation Movement,” 
Pravda, August 26, 1960. 


of collaboration with the Kuomintang in the 1920's 
strengthens Peking’s fears that the nationalist parties 
—once in firm political control—may turn against and 
crush the local Communists.1? The strategic implica- 
tions of this Chinese view are obvious. In the as yet 
unliberated countries of Africa, for example, it means 
that the Communists must seek to win the leading role 
in the “national” revolutionary movements; and where 
political independence has already been won under 
bourgeois nationalist leadership, it implies that the 
Communists must seek to displace the nationalists at 
the helm of the revolution’s further phases. 

The pivotal importance of timing is underscored by 
Peking’s denial that the national bourgeoisie can com- 
plete the “democratic” revolution—implying that the 
Communists must take power to complete it for them— 
as opposed to Moscow’s contention that the national 
bourgeoisie has not yet exhausted its usefulness for this 
purpose. Moreover, the Chinese claim that state capt- 
talism in the newly independent countries has reached 
a dead end, whereas Moscow maintains that it is “play- 
ing a progressive role.’’14 

The Moscow conference of November-December 
1960 evidently sought to resolve these differences by 
elaborating a new concept of ‘‘national democracy” as a 
transitional form of government prior to the achieve- 
ment of “‘socialism.’’ This compromise formula, for 
which Cuba was the model, embodies concessions to the 
viewpoints of both the gradualist Russians and the 
“left” Chinese. It partially satisfies Moscow by con- 
tinuing to avoid premature demands that might over- 
turn the Soviet diplomatic applecart in neutralist coun- 
tries; at the same time, it partially satisfies the Chinese 
by implying an intensification of local Communist 
pressures on Nasser, Kassim, and other “bourgeois na- 
tionalist’’ leaders in order to secure “‘broad democratic 
rights’ (greater freedom of action for the Commu- 
nists), “participation in shaping government policy,” 
and faster domestic social and economic reforms. It 1s 


*In criticizing Soviet strategy, the Chinese have obliquely 
referred several times to the disaster that overtook their party 
in 1927. See Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 

“ Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism, the present basic Soviet 
doctrinal textbook, states that “in the countries of the East, 
state capitalism in its present form is not a tool of the imperial- 
ist monopolies; on the contrary, it stimulates an anti-imperialist 
movement and is objectively directed against the expansion of 
these monopolies in the East... . All this is basis for con- 
cluding that state capitalism in the countries of the East is 
playing a progressive role.’ On the contrary, Red Flag (Octo- 
ber 1, 1959) declared that by following the road of state 
capitalism, the newly independent states ‘‘can hardly free 
themselves from the oppression and exploitation of imperialism 
and feudalism.” 


nevertheless unlikely that such a semantic compromise 
can bridge the gap. The Russians still seem disposed to 
play a cautious game until such time as they may over- 
take the West in the economic race; the Chinese are 
in a hurry. 


Aid of Liberation Struggles 


High on the list of Chinese objections to the present 
Soviet strategy is the charge that the Russians are not 
giving sufficient support to revolutionary nationalist 
movements engaged in wars of colonial liberation. Al- 
geria is an obvious case in point. Although the Rus- 
sians, apparently bending before Chinese pressure since 
the collapse of the summit, have moved toward an am- 
biguous de facto recognition of the FLN, it is nonethe- 
less remarkable that they have done so little to aid this 
classical colonial rebellion. 

At the January 1959 Sino-Soviet conference in Mos- 
cow, one Chinese representative expressed an annoyance 
that was typical of numerous Chinese statements on 
this issue, when he warned: 


- not to express sympathy with and give assistance to 
the peoples of countries which are the victims of im- 
perialist aggression and are fighting heroically to win and 
preserve their national independence, means to lack a 
sincere desire for the preservation and strengthening of 
peace.” 


Essentially the same charge was again implied in April 
1960, when Peking warned that all ‘‘revolutionary”’ 
Leninists should support colonial revolutions ‘‘without 
the slightest reservation.”17 In fact, one Chinese jour- 
nal went so far as to declare that without this support 
the world revolution “may not finally emerge vic- 
torious.’’18 


* The Soviet and Chinese lines on the Algerian rebellion have 
been at marked variance since October 1959, when Khrushchev 
first indicated cautious support for de Gaulle’s program of 
self-determination. This speech marked a sharp turn in the 
Soviet line, which had hitherto specifically rejected de Gaulle’s 
plan. The Chinese press, on the other hand, has continued to 
voice skepticism about de Gaulle’s intentions and to urge a 
continuation of military activities as the only way to “‘liberate”’ 
Algeria. For more detail, see the author's “Strains in the 
Sino-Soviet Alliance,” Problems of Communism, May-June 
1960. 

* See remarks by Hsun Fu in the Soviet journal International 
Affairs, No. 3, 1959, p. 84. 

"Tu Ting-yi, “Unite Under Lenin’s Revolutionary Banner!” 
(report delivered at meeting of the CCP Central Committee in 
Peking, April 22, 1960). Reproduced in English translation in 
Long Live Leninism, Peking Foreign Languages Press, 1960. 

* Kuo-chi Wen-t'i Yen-chiu (International Studies) Peking, 
No. 5, May 3, 1960. 


The Moscow Declaration of December 1960%® de- 
ferred to the Chinese viewpoint in calling it a Communist 
“duty” to render the ‘fullest moral and material as- 
sistance’ to ‘peoples fighting to free themselves from 
imperialist and colonial tyranny.” But while the Chi- 
nese explicitly interpreted this afterward as a commit- 
ment to support not only political but also armed 
struggles of colonial emancipation, East German Party 
Secretary Ulbricht, undoubtedly speaking for Moscow, 
flatly reaffirmed that ‘‘we are opposed to colonial 
wars.’ 20 

No one with any sense of history would maintain, 
of course, that Moscow has permanently renounced 
armed struggle as a means of seizing power. But in 
adjusting its strategy to the thermonuclear era, it has— 
for strategic reasons—put overwhelming stress on politi- 
cal and economic forms of struggle for the foreseeable 
future.*' This emphasis seems to be motivated by fear 
that civil war in any crucially contested area may con- 
front the USSR with a choice between two equally 
distasteful alternatives: either to take sides with the 
Communist or pro-Communist group, thus risking West- 
ern intervention and a local war, or to stand passively 
by while the armed uprising is crushed. 

In Foundations of Marxism-Leninism, the new bible 
of Communist revolutionary strategy issued in October 
1959 to replace Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism, the 
concept of ‘“‘peaceful revolution” was carried even a 
step beyond the formulation at the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress. At the congress, Khrushchev had dwelt on the 
increasing possibilities offered by the parliamentary 
path to socialism. Foundations of Marxism-Leninism 
went farther in declaring that the non-violent transition 
to socialism “has great advantages’ because it permits 
a “radical reorganization of social life’’ with the “‘least 
sacrifices on the part of the workers.” 

Later pronouncements in the Soviet press tied in this 
new formulation with the bigger problem of East-West 
coexistence. Early in 1960, a Soviet journal stated 
quite frankly that in countries where conditions are 
“ripe” for social change, such change must be brought 
about in a manner that would not lead “to military 


® The declaration appeared in Pravda, December 6, 1960. 

* See Red Flag, December 15, 1960, which specifically inter- 
prets this passage of the Declaration as meaning support for 
“armed struggle.’ For Ulbricht’s speech, which sheds consider- 
able light on Sino-Soviet disagreements at the Moscow meeting, 
see Neues Deutschland, December 18, 1960. 

* Zhukov, for example, did not mention armed struggle at all 
in his lead article on the January 1959 joint Sino-Soviet 
“seminar” on the “colonial question” in Moscow. See ‘The 
Bankruptcy of the Imperialist Colonial System and International 
Relations,” International Affairs, No. 3, 1959. 
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clashes of the two antipodal systems.”22 As to how 
this might be achieved, the journal went on to say: 


. this situation opens up new, unprecedented horizons 
for diplomacy. As methods of violence and Diktat are 
relegated to the background, methods and negotiation 
assume even greater importance. 


Peking has strongly assailed such an assignment of 
priority to diplomacy and non-violent struggle, standing 
firm on Lenin’s prediction that revolutionary violence 
will be necessary in a majority of cases because no rul- 
ing class ever gives way without a struggle.2? The 
Chinese do not, of course, argue that revolutionary 
violence is the ov/y means of advancing the socialist 
revolution, They appear to believe, however, that a 
peaceful transition to power is possible only in the rare 
circumstances when “in a given country a certain local 
political power is already encircled by revolutionary 
forces, or when in the world a certain capitalist country 
is already encircled by socialism.’’?4 

The Moscow Declaration of last December repre- 
sents in this case, as in others, an attempt to smooth 
over Sino-Soviet differences. On the one hand, it cites 
the classic Communist ‘theoretical’ justification for 
violence—namely, that “‘Leninism teaches, and experi- 
ence confirms, that the ruling classes never relinquish 
power voluntarily.” On the other hand, it asserts that 
“the Marxist-Leninist party seeks to achieve the socialist 
revolution by peaceful means.’’ As between the Soviet 
insistence that a “peaceful transition’’—albeit ambigu- 
ously defined—is increasingly likely, and the Chinese 
insistence that violent transition is increasingly likely, 
the document attempts to steer a noncommittal middle 
course. It concludes: 


The actual possibility of the one or the other way of 
transition to socialism in each individual country depends 
on the concrete historical conditions. 


Response to Western “Intervention” 


Not only do the Chinese urge increased emphasis on 
local “armed struggle” in the “colonial” areas, but they 
also urge armed responses to any Western military in- 
tervention in these areas. In Peking’s view, the very fact 


” [bid., No. 4, 1960. 

* Long Live Leninism, op. cit., p. 36. 

* Tbid., p. 39. Such reasoning might explain why the Chinese 
Communists seem to pursue a more patient strategy in small 
colonial countries in close proximity to China, e.g., Cambodia 
and Nepal. It would also help to explain why they are less 
optimistic about the possibilities of peaceful revolution in 
countries such as the UAR, India, Indonesia and Iraq, which 
are either larger or not “encircled by socialism.” 


that Soviet military might deters the Western powers 
from contemplating global war makes it all the more 
likely that they will undertake “last-gasp” local wars, 
particularly in the colonial areas.25 This contrasts 
sharply with the USSR’s position that its deterrent 
power discourages Western intervention anywhere, and 
that local wars are therefore becoming less rather than 
more likely. Thus, Kommunist wrote in late 1960 
(No. 13) that it is “really possible to prevent the inter- 
ference of world reaction in the course of a revolution, 
at least in the form of open intervention.” 

The Moscow conference clearly resulted in a stand-off 
on this question. The Declaration set forth in the same 
breath both the Chinese view that the West would con- 
tinue to start local wars and the Russian view that such 
wars could be deterred: 


Experience shows that it is possible to combat effectively 
the local wars started by the imperialists, and to stamp 
out successfully the hotbeds of such wars. 


A concrete test of the divergent Sino-Soviet positions 
on this issue was provided by the dispatch of United 
States and British troops to Lebanon and Jordan in the 
summer of 1958, following the Iraqi coup of July 
which brought General Kassim to power. The Anglo- 
American action posed a crucial dilemma for Khrush- 
chev—to use force, if necessary, to keep Kassim’s 
revolutionary regime in power, or to back away in the 
face of American intervention in a critical area. As 
Mr. Richard Lowenthal earlier pointed out in these 
pages,?® Khrushchev sought to escape this dilemma by 
issuing his “‘panic’” appeal for an emergency summit 
meeting at the United Nations. Official Soviet state- 
ments between July 15 and 23 stressed the necessity 
of urgent and vigorous international measures to curb 
the Western “aggression.’” Although the specter of 
unilateral Soviet military intervention was raised, there 
was every indication that the Russians were not pre- 
pared to intervene militarily. 

The Chinese Communists, on the contrary, gave 
numerous indications, both during the critical period of 
July 15-23 and well into the fall of 1958, that they 
disapproved Khrushchevy’s tactics and favored a vigorous 
military response to the Western intervention. Jen-min 
jih-pao (People’s Daily) editorials on July 21-22 did 
not endorse Khrushchev’s July 19 emergency appeal for 


* The Chinese journal World Knowledge wrote on December 
5, 1957, that the US strategy of massive retaliation had failed 
and was now being supplemented to take into consideration 
the fact that “local war could occur more often, have greater 
possibility, and become more necessary.” See also Long Live 
Leninism, op. cit., p. 12. 

*° Problems of Communism, January-February 1959. 


a summit meeting. The second of these, moreover, 
stated that the West was making sport of the UN char- 
ter “‘without meeting counterblows,’ and seemed to 
suggest outside contributions of arms and ‘‘volunteer 
armies,” presumably by the Soviet bloc, to protect the 
Iraqi government and drive the Americans from Leba- 
non. Drawing a contrast between the “war for inde- 
pendence” in Iraq and Lebanon and the American 
War of Independence, the Chinese party organ point- 
edly remarked: 


What is especially worthy of comparison is that the 
American war of independence relied greatly on the 
support of foreign armed forces. The Americans ap- 
pealed for aid to Canada, Ireland, and France and ob- 
tained important military assistance from France, Holland, 
and Spain. ... The French and Europeans formed volun- 
teer armies and went to America to take part in the war. 
Yet today both the struggle of the Lebanese people and 
the victory of the Iraqi people depend almost exclusively 
on their own efforts. We want to ask: Why are they not 
entitled to the international assistance which the American 
war of independence secured? Who dares to say that the 
French who supported America in those days were ag- 
gressors...? (Author's italics) 


There is little doubt that Khrushchev’s hurried visit 
to Peking on July 21 was at least partially concerned 
with the Middle East crisis and how to resolve it. 
Within five days following his departure for Moscow, 
Jen-min jih-pao carried two editorials which again im- 
plicitly rebuked the Soviet leader for his mild response 
to the American-British intervention. On August 8, 
for example, the paper declared: 


. some soft-hearted advocates of peace naively believe 
that in order to relax tension at all costs the enemy must 
not be provoked. . . . Some groundlessly conclude that 
peace can be gained only where there is no armed 
resistance against the attacks of the imperialists and 
colonialists . 


The Chinese editorials need only be compared with 
those which appeared in Pravda on August 5-6, soon 
after the Mao-Khrushchev meeting. The Soviet party 
organ stressed the deterrent power of the USSR and 
plainly implied that the Soviet posture—without risking 
war—had forestalled Western intervention in Iraq 
itself, and would soon induce the withdrawal of US 
and British troops from Lebanon and Jordan. 


Role of the “National Bourgeoisie” 


As already indicated, another point at issue between 
Moscow and Peking has been whether the “national 
bourgeois” leaderships in the newly independent coun- 
tries can continue to play a progressive role or, on the 
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contrary, have exhausted their usefulness. Moscow takes 
a much more optimistic view of the possibilities of fur- 
ther Communist gains through collaboration with these 
leaderships than do the Chinese, who see in this policy 
grave risk of imperialist restoration.?7 

In August and September 1959, the World Marxist 
Review published a lengthy “exchange of views’ on 
“The National Bourgeoisie and the Liberation Move- 
ment.” There were contributions from 16 Communist 
Parties, including two from the Soviet party, but none 
representing the views of the Chinese Communists 
appeared—in itself an indication of growing Sino- 
Soviet disagreement on this question. Although some- 
what equivocal, the principal Soviet spokesman, Levin- 
son, generally took the line that further progress could 
be made via collaboration with the national bourgeoisie. 
The anti-imperialist and anti-feudal movement could, 
he said, be carried further ‘within the framework of 
the existing regimes,” despite bourgeois nationalist 
“vacillations.’”’ Moreover, the final outcome of the revo- 
lutionary dilemma in these countries would be decided 
not only by the strength of the local Communist move- 
ments, but also by the course of peaceful competition 
between East and West. In short, the infant nationalist 
governments would gradually gravitate toward the so- 
cialist camp as the USSR overtakes the West eco- 
nomically. 

Chinese objections to this gradualist line emerged 
most forcefully on October 1, 1959, the tenth anniver- 
sary of the People’s Republic and the occasion of an- 
other Khrushchev visit to Peking. Writing in the 
anniversary issue of Red Flag, Wang Chia-hsiang, a 
secretary of the CPC, voiced impatience with the na- 
tionalist leaderships of some Asian and African coun- 
tries, warning that at any moment they might slide 
back into the imperialist camp and, in any case could 
never free themselves from imperialist bondage. De- 
clared Wang: 


The capitalist class in power in these states [in Asia and 
Africa} is exercising certain historically progressive func- 
tions. . . . In varying degrees it may travel a distance 
along the road of anti-imperialism and anti-feudalism. .. . 
However, the bourgeois class is, after all, a bourgeois 
class. As long as it controls political power, it cannot 
adopt a resolute, revolutionary line and can adopt only a 


“The controversy over the national bourgeoisie apparently 
also played a big part in the reported exchange of letters 
between the Chinese and Soviet parties in the summer of 1960. 
According to one report, a Soviet letter read at Bucharest in 
June 1960 “rejects Chinese charges that the CPSU had com- 
menced a flirtation with the national bourgeoisie,’ and defends 
such ties with the argument that this fosters neutralism and 
thereby weakens imperialism. For purported extracts from the 
letter, see Deutsche Zeitung, September 30, 1960. 
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wavering, conciliatory line. As a result, these states can 
never expect to effect the transition to socialism, zor 
indeed can they thoroughly fulfill the task of the national- 
ist, democratic revolution. \t should be added that even 
the national independence they have won is by no means 
secure. ... {The bourgeois nationalists} may even pave 
the way for the emergence of bureaucratic capitalism, 
which is an ally of imperialism and feudalism. ... In the 
final analysis, they can never escape from the control and 
bondage of imperialism. (Author’s italics) 


The Moscow Declaration of December 1960 failed to 
provide any unequivocal ruling on the “progressive” or 
“reactionary” character of the national bourgeoisie. 
Rather it sought to straddle the divergent Soviet and 
Chinese views by vaguely stating that the national bour- 
geoisie “retains its capacity” to make further progress 
in the ‘democratic’ struggle, but that whether or not 
it will do so “depends on concrete conditions.” 


Iraq, A Case Study 


Sino-Soviet differences over cooperation with the na- 
tional bourgeoisie were perhaps best illustrated by the 
two powers’ conflicting reactions to developments in 
Iraq during 1959. Shortly after the March uprising in 
Mosul, which resulted in a sharp increase of their 
strength, the Iraqi Communists—evidently believing that 
they had Kassim’s backing or at least were in a position 
where he could not oppose them—launched a campaign 
demanding Communist participation in the government 
and removal of the prohibition against political party 
activity. Kassim, however, countered these demands in 
a May Day statement which rejected the Communist 
bid for cabinet representation and declared that al- 
though Iraq was on the road to democratic rule, the 
time was not ripe for restoration of party activities. 

The incipient struggle between Kassim and the Com- 
munists apparently arose against the background of a 
split between a militant wing of the Iragi party, which 
favored increased pressure on the government, and a 
moderate faction which counseled caution until the 
party had strengthened its organization and discipline. 
Several reports in the East European Communist press 
early in 1959 had intimated the existence of such a 
division, and the fact that they publicized the viewpoint 
of the moderates rather than of the militants strongly 
suggesed that it was the former who enjoyed Moscow’s 
support. On July 8-9, the Iraqui Communist Polit- 
buro, “after studying present conditions,” issued a 
defiant declaration which seemed to indicate that the 
militant wing was in the ascendancy. Peking gave prompt 
publicity to the declaration in its news broadcasts, while 
Moscow not only pointedly ignored it, but continued to 


voice general approval of the Iraqi government's 
foreign and domestic policies.?* 

The showdown in Iraq finally came with the Kirkuk 
uprisings of mid-July. Whether or not the Communists 
inspired the uprisings, they joined in them and suffered 
a disastrous setback. The insurrection was quickly put 
down, and the Communist-infiltrated Popular Resistance 
Force was disarmed and disbanded. In late July the 
Communist leadership issued a long mea culpa for its 
“irresponsible acts’ and “‘excessiveness,” promising in 
essence to abandon pressure tactics and cooperate more 
fully with Kassim. This capitulation no doubt was im- 
pelled primarily by the party’s realization of the futility 
of revolutionary tactics, but it may also have been in- 
fluenced to some degree by Soviet pressure. The Iraqi 
party's apologia was carried by Pravda on August 17, 
but it never appeared in the Chinese Communist press. 

There is no clear evidence that the Chinese, contrary 
to Soviet wishes, egged on the left wing of the Iraqi 
party in its abortive revolutionary attempt. But Soviet 
spokesmen, in the course of more or less open polemics 
with the Chinese in the summer of 1960, pointedly 
cited the 1959 tactics of the Iraqi Communists as an 
example of the issuance of “premature slogans of 
socialist transformation . . . where conditions for them 
had not yet matured.”?? They added that the lessons 
of the Iraqi failure might be “instructive also for some 
Communist parties of the East and Latin America, if 
they are faced with basically the same task.” In other 
words, the socialist revolution in these areas should not 
be rushed. 


Friction over Soviet Aid 


A key element in current Soviet world strategy is the 
increasing use of economic and financial aid as a means 
of weaning the newly independent and uncommitted 
countries away from Western economic influence and 


* The controversy between the “‘left’’ and “right’’ groups in the 
Iraqi CP was recently brought into the open. The Warsaw 
Glos pracy of January 28, 1961, summarized a recent undated 
Iraqi Communist document criticizing the “left wing’’ for 
“trying to push the party on the road of adventurism’’ and 
the “right wing” for “rejecting the revolutionary struggle.” 
The fight, which apparently began early in 1959, appears to 
hinge on how much pressure should be brought against the 
government and how soon to strike for power. On February 
17, 1959, the Polish paper Zycie Warszawy quoted an Iraqi 
Communist publicist, Aziz Al-Hadj, as saying that his party 
“does not proclaim the necessity to create a Communist society 
now” and that ‘an anti-government conspiracy would be a 
crime in any Arab state struggling against imperialism, even 
if communism were persecuted.’ (Author's italics) 

*D. Shevlyagin, in Sovetskaia Rossia, June 19, 1960. 


thus inducing tendencies toward political neutralism 
and eventual alignment with the “socialist camp.” As 
the British economist Alec Nove has suggested, the 
Soviet leadership appears to believe that in the long 
run the uncommitted countries will gravitate toward 
the Communist bloc because “an economically mighty 
bloc will be far better equipped to supply the needs 
of the underdeveloped world, to outbid the West, and 
to disorganize ‘capitalist’ markets at will.’’%° 

On the other hand, there have been intimations that 
the Peking leadership takes a jaundiced view of Soviet 
aid to the new and underdeveloped countries-—at least 
on the scale on which it has been extended. Three 
plausible motivations for this attitude suggest them- 
selves. The Chinese may believe that extensive Soviet 
assistance to the existing bourgeois nationalist regimes 
will impede rather than hasten the “‘socialist revolution.”’ 
They may also believe that, since Communist China 
lacks the resources to match the Soviet aid effort, it is 
placed at a serious disadvantage in competing with the 
Soviet Union for favor and influence. Finally, they 
might understandably feel that the less advanced coun- 
tries within the Communist bloc, including China, ought 
to be given prior claim to Soviet assistance. 

Several occurrences last year brought this submerged 
conflict to the surface. Perhaps the most revealing was 
an incident that took place during Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan’s visit to Iraq in April 1960. At a 
press conference held by Mikoyan, a Chinese correspond- 
ent bluntly asked the Soviet leader: 


What is the Soviet position on the question of developing 
the national economy of the Afro-Asian countries, and 
how does it differ from the Western position on this 
question? 


Mikoyan’s reply made it evident that he took the ques- 
tion as a provocation: 


I can assure the NCNA representative that our position 
on this question is just as favorable for the Afro-Asian 
peoples who are building their national economy as the 
position of the CPR Government. We do not regard these 
countries as raw material appendages of industrially de- 
veloped countries, as spheres of influence or of capital 
investment. (Author’s italics) 


Again, in June 1960, Moscow disseminated a lengthy 
defense of its aid policy in the form of an article in 
International Affairs, under the title “Soviet Aid—and 
Its ‘Critics’. The “‘critics’’ were identified as Western, 
but it was evident that the writer also had some non- 


Western critics in mind. He took pains to refute the 


°° Communist Economic Strategy: Soviet Growth and Capabili- 
ties, National Planning Association, Washington, D. C., 1959. 
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argument that Soviet assistance to former colonies 
would impede the revolutionary process—hardly a 
criticism that had been voiced in the West. He further 
pointed out that the struggle in the underdeveloped 
countries would ‘‘not be solely, or chiefly, a struggle of 
the proletarians in each country against the bourgeoisie,” 
but would instead be a struggle of all the oppressed 
countries against “international imperialism.” It fol- 
lowed from this that exploitation of anti-colonial 
nationalism should take precedence over promotion of 
the class struggle, and therefore the Soviet government 
was “giving economic and technical assistance to former 
colonies on an inter-governmental basis, rendering it to 
nations, and not to some classes within them.” (Authot’s 
italics). In other words, Moscow repudiated the thesis— 
presumably advanced by the Chinese—that Soviet aid 
should be confined exclusively to proletarian revolu- 
tionary movements. 


Struggle in the Local Parties 


Potentially the most significant aspect of Sino-Soviet 
conflict in underdeveloped areas is the incipient struggle 
for power between pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factions 
in the Communist parties of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. In some of the older Asian parties, it is true, 
there have long been divisions between “right” ele- 
ments which wanted to postpone the showdown with 
bourgeois nationalism and “‘left’’ elements which sought 
to hasten it. But as long as Moscow’s remained the 
sole and undisputed voice of world Communist au- 
thority, such factionalism was relatively innocuous. 
What makes the present leftwing splits in some Com- 
munist parties so portentous is the fact that the “‘left- 
ists’ now can and do find an ideological rallying point 
in Peking. So long as the Russians and Chinese con- 
tinue to vie for influence and to disagree on strategy, 
such intra-party factionalism cannot be quelled. And if 
either of the opposing factions manages to wrest con- 
trol from the other in one or more of these divided 
parties, the effect can only be to aggravate the strains 
on the Sino-Soviet axis.** 

The split in the Indian Communist Party has been 
SO conspicuous that it received wide publicity in the 
Western press.*? The “‘left’’, pro-Chinese faction, led 
by B. T. Ranadive, has its strength concentrated largely 


* For remarks on this jurisdictional question, see Leonard 
Schapiro, “The Chinese Ally from the Soviet Point of View,” 
paper delivered at the Third International Conference of 
Sovietologists, held in Tokyo, Japan, week of September 
18-25, 1960. 

% See Christian Science Monitor, September 10, 1960; “Indian 
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in West Bengal, Andhra and the Punjab; the “right,” 
pto-Soviet group, led by Ajoy Ghosh and S. A. Dange, 
seems to hold a tenuous majority among the party rank- 
and-file; and there is still a third group, led by E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad, which has sought to remain neutral. 
The seriousness of the split was evidenced in May 1960 
by Ghosh’s temporary withdrawal as party leader in 
favor of Namboodiripad. 

Generally speaking, the Ranadive group would like 
to lead the Indian party in a more or less open revolt 
against Nehru and the Congress party. While this 
would probably not mean an actual, immediate attempt 
to seize power, it would certainly involve a greater 
resort to strikes and direct action tactics. The leftists 
are critical of the party’s failure in Kerala, where the 
Communists gained and then lost local government con- 
trol by electoral processes, and are skeptical of Khrush- 
chev’s whole thesis of parliamentary take-over. They 
are also blatantly pro-Chinese on the border question. 
According to a competent Indian observer, Ranadive is 
in close contact with the Chinese Communists and trans- 
mits their influence to the party.?? The rightists, on the 
other hand, continue to adhere to the parliamentary 
path to power laid down in the Amritsar Thesis of 
1958. While conceding the increasing domestic con- 
servatism of the Congress party, they can point to 
Nehru’s neutralist foreign policy and can argue that 
the “right” strategy needs more time to come to frui- 
tion. 

In the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), the 
division is neither so pronounced nor so open, but con- 
flicting pro-Soviet “right” and pro-Chinese “left’’ tend- 
encies are nevertheless discernible in the pronounce- 
ments of high-ranking party leaders. The prevailing 
policies of the PKI are those of its top leader, Secretary- 
General D. N. Aidit, whose adherence to a Moscow- 
oriented strategy of “patience’’ was clearly evident in an 
article commemorating the 40th party anniversary last 
May (Harian Rajkat, May 24-25, 1960), which re- 
ceived full publicity in Pravda. On the other hand, 
Sudisman, a member of the party Politburo, writing 
in Harian Rajkat a week later (May 30), presented an 
almost pure “Chinese” assessment of the international 
situation, charging that the ‘imperialists’ regard peace 
merely as an interval between wars and that real peace 
can be won only through “struggle.” Accusing the 


Communists Divided,” The Times (London), December 6, 
1960; Times of India, August 18, 1960; Rajani Mukherje, 
“Emergence of ‘Maoism’ in India’s Communist party,” The 
Commoner (Katmandu, Nepal), August 10, 1960; The 
Hindustan Times, September 2 and 5, 1960, and August 6, 
1960. 

°° Mukherje, op. cit. 


“revisionists” of fearing both war and revolution, he 
concluded by quoting Mao’s 1958 statement that an 
imperialist-provoked thitd world war would only result 
in several hundred millions more people turning to 
socialism.** Pro-Chinese views have also been expressed 
by another member of the Politburo, Njoto. 


Cuba, The Congo, and Africa 


Sino-Soviet conflicts have also produced reverberations 
in Latin America and Africa. There is some indication 
of an incipient left-right split in the Cuban Communist 
Party over an issue which has been a major bone of 
contention between Moscow and Peking: how fast to 
move the revolution forward. At a party congress held 
in Havana last August, party leader Blas Roca refrained 
from mentioning the ultimate “‘socialist’’ goals of the 
Cuban revolution and stressed instead its anti-imperialist 
and anti-latifundist objectives. However, anothet 
speaker, Anibal Escalante, put noticeably greater stress 
on the future stages of the revolution. As the Cuban 
revolution moves forward, it seems likely that, just as 
in Iraq in the summer of 1959, Sino-Soviet and local 
intra-party differences over timing will arise. 

With regard to the Congo, recent Chinese statements 
have voiced implied criticism of the Soviet support given 
in July 1960 to the UN Security Council resolution 
authorizing the dispatch of a UN force to the Congo. 
At the time the resolution was under consideration, 
Soviet propaganda was assailing the UN for procrastina- 
tion and for not taking firmer action, while the Chinese 
were taking a quite different tack, accusing the UN of 
being a U.S.-controlled vehicle for armed intervention.*® 
Commenting on the subsequent course of events in the 
Congo, Chinese newspaper editorials in late November 
observed with scarcely veiled contempt that ‘naive peo- 
ple’ who “more than four months ago” believed that 
the United Nations could help the Congolese people 
were now becoming ‘fewer and fewer.’’*¢ 

Nor is Peking laggard in competing with the Rus- 
The sheer scope of 
Chinese political, economic, and ideological overtures 


sians for influence in Africa. 


to the emergent African states is impressive. One 
Western observer reports that of more than 800 
foreign groups which travelled to China in 1959 alone, 
270 wete from Africa—and this figure undoubtedly 


* See ‘'The Fortieth Anniversary of the Indonesian Communist 
Party,” U. S. Joint Publications Research Service, No. 35544, 
September 28, 1960. x 

** New China News Agency report, August 6, 1960. 

°° Ta Kung Pao, November 26 and 28, 1960. 


increased in 1960.37 Peking radio now broadcasts more 
extensively to sub-Saharan Africa than Moscow does. 
At the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference, held in 
Conakry in April 1960, the Chinese delegation was the 
largest and most active, overshadowing the delegation 
of the USSR. 


The Chinese, significantly, are wooing the most 
tadical African leaders. In May 1960, for example, 
they played host to Odhiambo Okello, from Kenya, 
whose militancy led him to an open break with the 
more responsible nationalist leaders in that British 
colony.*® Since Peking’s unconcealed cultivation of the 
most militant African nationalists acutally prejudices 
its chances of winning the favor of the more conserva- 
tive African governments and leaders, its pursuit of 
this policy seems indicative of a willingness to accept 
temporary sacrifices for the sake of hastening the 
eventual Communist take-over. 


Chinese Communist propaganda aimed at Africa 
constantly pledges complete support of the African 
peoples’ fight against imperialism and emphasizes the 
Chinese example as a guide for conducting the libera- 
tion struggle. It is quite probable that the Chinese 
are distributing money, propaganda literature and guer- 
rilla warfare handbooks in many key areas of Africa. 
An eye-witness report has attested to such activity in 
the British Cameroons.*® According to some press te- 
ports, the Chinese Communists have granted between 
4 and 5.5 million dollars in credits to the Algerian 
rebels and are said to be providing military instructors 
to help train the FLN army.* 


There has already been a direct clash between repre- 
sentatives of Moscow and Peking over African strategy. 
At the Conakry conference in April, the Soviet and 
Chinese delegates openly collided over the terms of an 
economic resolution.4t The Chinese vigorously opposed 
a Soviet-approved draft which stated that economic 
development would be speeded up if the cold war were 
ended, arguing that such a statement in the resolution 
would only create the illusion among the Afro-Asian 
peoples that the imperialists really believed in economic 


* See Fritz Schatten, ‘‘Peking’s Growing Influence in Africa,” 
Swiss Review of World Affairs, August 1960. 

8 Asian Analyst, June 1960; for a further list of African 
extreme nationalists and left-wingers entertained in Peking in 
the past year or two, see The Interpreter, September 1960, and 
the Economist, July 16, 1960. 

° Daily Telegraph, November 12, 1960. 

* Washington Post and Times Herald, September 4, 1960. 

* For comments on the clash, see statement by H. D. Malaviya, 
Indian member of the secretariat of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Council, reported by the Indian news agency PTI, on May 5, 
1960. 
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development, disarmament and peace. According to the 
Indian secretary of the conference, the Chinese attitude 
surprised everybody, ‘‘especially the Soviet delegate.” 


The Future: Harmony or Conflict? 


In undertaking to assess the future course of Sino- 
Soviet relations in underdeveloped areas, it may be help- 
ful to pose two questions: First, what do the Chinese 
Communists want from their Soviet ally at the present 
stage? Second, how successful have they been, and are 
they likely to be, in pressing their demands? 

In terms of power, it is the author's view that the 
Chinese are trying to pressure Moscow into giving 
Peking an equal share in the leadership of world com- 
munism, and more particularly of the revolution in the 
underdeveloped countries. They can hardly ‘aspire at 
present to replace the Soviet leadership in command of 
the whole world Communist movement—if only be- 
cause they know that they are not yet sufficiently power- 
ful to claim such a role. For the moment, it would 
probably satisfy their demands if Moscow would begin 
treating Peking as a genuinely equal partner. This 
would mean that the Soviet leadership would take no 
major initiative in the cold war with the West without 
prior consultation with the Chinese: Khrushchev would 
no longer go to Washington before going to Peking, 
as he did in 1959. It would also mean that Moscow 
would give much greater weight to Chinese views in 
formulating both Soviet and worldwide Communist 
strategy; and, above all, that Peking would have an 
equal voice in deciding strategy for colonial and undet- 
developed areas. 

Some recent Soviet actions on the international front 
—such as the de facto recognition of the FLN in AI- 
geria—would appear to indicate concessions by Moscow 
to the pressures from Peking. But the fact that the 
Russians have shifted just far enough to the “left” to 
undercut Chinese objections does not mean that they 
are disposed quietly to hand over the keys of the 
Afro-Asian revolution to Peking. For one thing, to do 
so would be to surrender to the Chinese hegemony over 
the future Communist empire in the “East’’ which each 
of the two partners envisions as within its grasp. For 
another, it would mean sacrificing any Soviet hopes 
of “doing business” with the new administration in 
Washington. Last but not least, it would mean assum- 
ing risks of global war that the Soviet leadership does 
not appear disposed to take. 

In the final analysis, it seems likely that these two 
last factors, in particular, will impose limitations on 
Soviet policy which will be unacceptable to Peking. In 
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places like Laos and the Congo, the Russians un- 
doubtedly will continue to take maximum advantage 
of any opportunities to advance Communist aims, but 
to back down when the heat is on. Because they still 
believe, in spite of last year’s summit fiasco, that gains 
can be made through summitry, they will probably con- 
tinue to adjust their strategy in the colonial and under- 
developed areas to the higher demands of Soviet diplo- 
macy. Under these conditions, the Chinese Communists 
can be expected to go on pursuing their own independ- 
ent strategy in these areas, seeking to persuade Asian, 
African, and Latin American revolutionaries that their 
just causes are being needlessly subordinated to the 
interests of a mistaken Soviet foreign policy and an 
increasingly affluent Soviet society. 


THE SINO-SOVIET struggle for hegemony for the 
colonial and underdeveloped world can therefore be 
expected to continue. As to its outcome, the author 
believes that it may well depend not so much on which 
partner’s views prevail on this or that substantive issue 
as on which succeeds in winning control of the local 
Communist movements in the areas of competition. It 
thus seems certain that there will be an intensification 
and widening of the power struggle between pro- 
Soviet and pro-Chinese factions that is already gathering 
momentum in the Indian and other local Communist 
parties. 

In this struggle Peking would seem to have certain 
advantages over the Russians. One reason for the Soviet 
concessions to the Chinese at the November-December 
Communist conference may have been Moscow’s realiza- 
tion that many Communists in Asian, African, and 
Latin American countries are more attracted by Peking’s 
militant revolutionary strategy, offering as it does at 
least the promise of quick Communist accession to 
power, than by the Soviet gradualist line, which would 
defer that goal until such time as the USSR has 
triumphed in the economic race against the West. 
Indeed, it would seem that the only wholehearted sup- 
porters of the Russians in their quarrel with the Chinese 
have been the European Communist parties. Com- 
munists in the colonial and underdeveloped world gen- 
erally are beginning to look to Peking for guidance 
and support, and if they are doing so now when the 
Soviets still enjoy a preponderance of power in the 
international Communist movement as a whole, what 
will be the situation in the coming years as Communist 
China’s power increases ? 

Khrushchev thus finds himself on the horns of a 
dilemma. If he elects to continue his present policies, 
he risks forfeiting to his Chinese ally the allegiance 


of the Communist movements in the colonial and 
underdeveloped areas. If, on the other hand, he moves 
much farther toward the Chinese revolutionary strategy, 
he must forfeit his hopes of achieving Communist 
world supremacy peacefully—a project on which he has 
staked his reputation. 

In the long run, it seems very likely—as Chinese 
Communist Vice-Premier Chen Yi has already sug- 


gested—that the Marxist-Leninist flower will develop 
Soviet and Chinese petals; that there will be two centers 
of Communist leadership, with Moscow directing the 
Western branch of the faith, and Peking the Eastern. 
How long this process will take, and whether a ‘“‘divi- 
sion of labor’ can function within a friendly and at 
least ideologically cohesive framework, only time and 
future developments can tell. 


Right and Left—A Brief Survey 


By Paul Katona 


IN CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES Communist strategy 
envisages the propagation and support of popular move- 
ments, making use of the aspirations of the masses— 
such as the desire for peace—in order to mobilize them 
behind Communist leadership. In colonial and _so- 
called “‘semi-colonial” areas, the Communists regard 
nationalism as the main revolutionary factor and have 
used it as a convenient vehicle for achieving their 
objectives. This, of course, is an oversimplified state- 
ment of a complex phenomenon, for ever since the 
establishment of Soviet power in Russia, the ‘“‘colonial 
question” has occupied a key place in Communist theory, 
strategy, and propaganda. 

The time, the field andthe extent of cooperation 
with non-Communist elements represent the main cri- 
teria of rightist or leftist trends. But it is misleading 
to divide Soviet history into epochs, as some authors 
do. For example, to suggest that 1918-21 and 1928-36 
were periods of leftist tactics, and that the tactics of 
the years in between were rightist, could give rise to 
misconceptions. Paradoxically, the two tendencies, as a 
rule, go hand in hand. One of them may, of course, 
temporarily predominate, but the other meanwhile 
remains as a subsidiary, a balancing factor, or an under- 


Mr. Katona is a British journalist specializing in Com- 
munist affairs. His present article is based in part on a 
paper published in The Year Book of World Affairs 
(Stevens & Son, Ltd., London), 1955 edition. 


current. The presence of both opposing tendencies 
may manifest itself in a press campaign directed against 
the tendency which is currently in opposition to the 
prevailing one. Or it may be evidenced by a divergence 
between Comintern and government policy, or even in 
the form of contradictory utterances from the same 


source or in contradictory diplomatic maneuvers. 


Early Appeals 


One of the first acts of the newborn Soviet govern- 
ment was the issuance, on December 7, 1917, of a 
proclamation to the ‘“‘Laboring Moslems of Russia and 
the East’’, jointly signed by Lenin and Stalin, the latter 
as Commissar of Nationalities. It appealed to the 
Moslem peoples of colonial Asia to rise against their 
oppressors and put an end to foreign domination. This 
was the forerunner of a whole series of moves by the 
young Soviet state to promote Communist-nationalist 
alliances in the colonial world. 

The appeal to the Moslems was revolutionary, to be 
sure; yet it was addressed to a religious group on 
nationalist lines. The Comintern did not as yet exist, 
but the Soviet government itself at that time had no 
scruples about openly advocating subversion—something 
it could no longer indulge in after Lord Curzon’s in- 
sistence in 1923 on the observance of the “non-propa- 
ganda clause’’ of the Russo-British Trade Agreement. 
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By 1920 the Comintern had been established as the 
primary instrument of Communist world revolution, 
and in September of that year it organized the ‘“‘Con- 
gress of the Peoples of East’? which was held at Baku 
under the direction of the top Comintern leaders— 
Zinoviev, Radek, and Bela Kun. The Soviet govern- 
ment was careful not to commit itself directly. Thirty- 
seven eastern nationalities were represented at the 
congress by almost two thousand delegates, over a third 
of them non-Communists—the first fellow-travelers in 
the history of international communism. 

This spectacular affair was, indeed, a revolutionary 
event; the more so since the allies of the Communists 
were disorganized groups and individuals incited to 
embark on subversive activities upon their return home. 
The delegates swore to take up arms against imperialist 
oppressors. Slogans of a Holy War were chanted and 
cheered. In that sense, the Baku Congress was a leftist 
event. It must be borne in mind, however, that it was 
organized by the Comintern—not by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

At the same time, Lenin established direct contact 
with Moslem leaders who enjoyed popularity, influence, 
and political power. By 1921 the Soviet government 
had signed treaties of friendship and economic—though 
not military—cooperation with Amanullah of Afghanis- 
tan, Reza Khan of Persia, and Mustafa Kemal of 
Turkey. All three were figures of the Colonel Nasser 
type: leaders of nationalist, anti-imperialist, revolu- 
tionary movements; but while admiring Soviet Russia 
for spearheading what they regarded as ‘“‘an unparal- 
leled struggle for the emancipation of the whole 
world”, they took energetic measures against Com- 
munists in their own countries. In Turkey and Persia 
the Communist movement was banned, and in Afghan- 
istan it was non-existent. This, however, was of minor 
concern to Lenin, who was essentially uninterested in 
the Turkish or Persian Communists. He failed to react 
to reports that Turkish delegates, upon returning from 
the Baku Congress, were arrested and tortured to death. 
Both in theory and in practice, Lenin advocated the 
“stages of development’ doctrine: he held _ that 
colonies and semi-colonies were not ripe for ‘‘socialist”’ 
revolution, and he therefore regarded Communist move- 
ments in them as premature. In his view, the national 
liberation movements were the natural allies of com- 
munism in those areas. 

In his thesis for the Second Comintern Congress, 
Lenin advocated the closest alliance between Soviet 
Russia and the national liberation movements in the 
colonies. He said that “it would be utopian .. . to 
pursue Communist tactics and Communist policy in 
backward countries without having definite relations 
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with the peasant movement and without effectively 
supporting it." At the Congress, however, Lenin took 
a firm stand against cooperation with the ‘reformist 
bourgeoisie” who, he said, had established close ties 
with the bourgeoisie in the exploiting countries. His 
criterion in distinguishing between “‘reformist’? and 
“revolutionary” movements was obviously political 
rather than ideological, and he felt perfectly justified 
in nourishing and supporting anti-Communist national- 
ists, provided they were effective leaders of “‘liberation’’ 
movements against imperialism, and especially British 
“imperialism.” 


Stalin’s Policies 


After Lenin’s death Stalin elaborated upon the 
“stages of development’’ doctrine, dividing the depend- 
ent countries into three categories. In countries of the 
lowest category, he maintained, no attempt should -be 
made to form local Communist parties, and efforts 
should be concentrated instead on creating national 
fronts against imperialism. In countries with some 
industrial development and a small proletariat, the 
workers should form a bloc with the petty bourgeoisie, 
and the Communists should conduct unrestricted agita- 
tion and propaganda. The formation of independent 
Communist parties, however, was recommended only 
in countries more or less developed capitalistically, 
where the vacillating section of the bourgeoisie would 
dread revolution more than imperialism. 

Stalin expounded this amplification of Lenin’s doc- 
trine in an address delivered in May 1925 at the 
“University of the Peoples of the East’’ which had been 
established in Moscow as a special training center for 
Asian revolutionaries. Declaring that the revolutionary 
possibilities of the national liberation movements, and 
of united national fronts, must be neither overrated 
nor underrated, Stalin warned his audience against two 
deviations. Deviation to the right, he said, would ‘“‘sub- 
merge the Communist elements in the general welter 
of bourgeois nationalists’, while deviation to the left 
would “isolate the Communist Party from the masses.’”2 

Stalin’s warning against rightist deviation would 
seem to have been hardly more than lip service to the 
revolutionary mission of the young recruits. On the 
other hand, his fear of left extremism was undoubtedly 
genuine, for in the same breath he spoke of the Javan- 


*V. I. Lenin, The Communist International, (London) 1938, 
p. 241. 

*J. Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, 
(London) 1947, p. 219. 


ese Communists who had “erroneously put forward the 
slogan of a Soviet government for their country.” 
Despite Stalin’s admonition, the Communist leaders of 
Java did in fact embark on the road of immediate 
revolution and, in November 1926, launched an up- 
rising. The Indonesian Communist leaders, Alimin and 
Musso, sought to obtain Soviet help and support; but 
Moscow turned a deaf ear, and the revolutionary move- 
ment was quickly smashed by the Dutch East Indian 
colonial administration. The Indonesian Communist 
revolutionaries paid the price of their leftist deviation 
by being isolated not only from the masses of their own 
country but from Moscow as well. 


In China, which was a far bigger prize than the 
Dutch East Indies, the Soviet Communists were more 
cautious, but equally unsuccessful. As early as January 
1923, collaboration with the Kuomintang, a bourgeois- 
nationalist movement par excellence, had begun, and 
Borodin, a Russian propagandist, was appointed ‘‘in- 
structor and adviser’ to the Kuomintang. He drafted 
a Kuomintang Manifesto and a program for the first 
Kuomintang Congress, neither of which was of a 
socialist character. 

Borodin hewed to Stalin’s line that a Communist 
revolution would be premature, and to a resolution 
passed in 1923 by the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern in favor of cooperation between the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Kuomintang. In spite of the 
Trotsky opposition, which later demanded an open 
struggle with the Chinese bourgeoisie, Borodin showed 
concern for the merchants, intellectuals, manufacturers, 
rich artisans, etc. But while lenient in the program of 
internal policy, he called vigorously for the cancella- 
tion of foreign concessions and _ extraterritoriality. 
Borodin held that China was ripe for a nationalist, anti- 
imperialist revolution, but for nothing more.* 

When Stalin, in the summer of 1927, qualified the 
policy of cooperation with the bourgeoisie in semi- 
colonial countries by saying that ‘it was essential that 
the working class movement should be prepared to 
seize the appropriate moment to break away from its 
allies and begin to fight for its own objectives’’,® it was 
too late. By the end of 1927, Chiang Kai-shek had 
crushed the Chinese Communists. It was this failure 


* For details on the Java revolt, see J. H. Brimmel, Communism 
in Southeast Asia, (Oxford), 1959, and Malcolm D. Kennedy, 
Communism in Asia (London), 1957. 

“A biased but highly illuminating account on the Chinese ex- 
periment is given by Louis Fischer in The Soviets in World 
Affairs, (London) 1930. 

° Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, (London), 
1947, p. 213. 


of “‘rightist’’ tactics in China—and, to some extent, the 
fiasco in Java—that prompted Stalin to concentrate on 
industrialization and military power at home rather 
than on efforts to foster revolution abroad. 


Shifts and Turns 


The “Theses on the Revolutionary Movement in 
Colonial and Semi-Colonial Countries,” prepared by 
Otto Kuusinen for the Sixth Congress of the Comintern 
in 1928, essentially upheld the Lenin-Stalinist doctrines. 
By 1935, however, the Leninist differentiation between 
revolutionary and reformist national movements was 
overshadowed by the new policy of United Front 
against Fascism, and, accordingly, the resolution adopted 
by the Seventh Comintern Congress (August 1935) 
called for joint action with both. During these years 
Soviet policy and propaganda in the colonial world 
stayed very much in the background, and a new upsurge 
came only with the end of the Second World War. The 
milestones of the post-war period are Zhdanov’s report 
to the inaugural meeting of the Cominform in Septem- 
ber 1947, and the Khrushchev-Bulganin journey to 
India and Burma. 

“The ruling classes of the mother countries can no 
longer govern the colonies according to the old fashion’’, 
Zhdanov declared. Speaking of the pillars of the anti- 
imperialist camp, he pointed to the “nationalist fighters 
for freedom in the colonies and dependent countries’ 
together with the Communist parties and ‘‘progressive 
democratic forces”’ of all countries.¢ 

The doctrine of ‘‘stages of development’? and the 
distinction between reformist and revolutionary move- 
ments were not invoked, but the approach remained 
substantially the same. Soviet policy towards the 
colonial and former colonial world continued to be 
based on the assumption of inevitable colonial wars, 
and on the forecast—or wishful thinking—of the 
Second Comintern Congress twenty-seven years before 
that “‘the separation of the colonies and proletarian 
revolution at home will overthrow the capitalist system 
in Europe’. In postwar terms, the underdeveloped areas 
of the world were merely secondary fronts in the cold 
war. Colonial policy and propaganda for the remainder 
of Stalin’s lifetime were submerged in the general cam- 
paign against the West: harassing tactics and the 
threefold method of propaganda-infiltration-subversion 
with the help of “front’’ organizations. The activities 


* Reports to the conference of nine Communist parties held in 
Poland in September 1947 (Szikra Publications, Budapest 
1947), p. 14. 
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of the World Peace Council, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth were extended wherever possible to the under- 
developed countries. Later on, a permanent “Asian 
Solidarity Committee’ and an “Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Council” were formed.’ The activities of these organi- 
zations centered—and still center in—"“‘persistent at- 
tempts to exploit nationalist ferment to Communist 
advantage wherever it may occur.’’® 

Despite their disruptive character and despite mili- 
tant slogans echoed on occasions like the annual cele- 
bration of February 21st as International Day of 
Struggle against Colonial Regimes, the pronouncements 
of these organizations have been characterized by a 
rightist flavor. 
paganda is avoided in order to gain the sympathy and 
cooperation of innocents. The Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference held in Cairo at the end of December 1957, 
for instance, passed a typical resolution calling on the 
peoples of the two continents to accord the fullest as- 
sistance to the fighters for freedom and independence. 
The resolution, like all similar documents and mani- 
festos, was devoid of Communist slogans and allusions. 
Since 1954-55, however, even this aspect of Commu- 
nist maneuvering has been relegated to the background. 
Khrushchev—like Lenin in the period of the Baku Con- 
gress—has gradually broadened the vistas of Soviet 
diplomacy. This, rather than noisy propaganda and 
silent infiltration, constitutes the new element in the 
attitude of the Soviet leaders towards underdeveloped 
countries. 


As a tule, pro-Communist mass pro- 


New Concepts, New Alliances 


The Khrushchev-Bulganin journey to India and 
Burma was the first sign of a radical change in the 
Soviet attitude. Like their visit earlier that year to 
Belgrade, it was the outcome of a careful reappraisal of 
Soviet international policy. It was indicative of the 
Soviet leaders’ realization that it was possible for a 
country to be a valuable ally of the Soviet Union with- 
out being reduced to a satellite, and even without 
being actively engaged in a fight against “imperialism.” 
This discovery of the advantages to be gained by cul- 
tivating benevolent neutrality required farsightedness, 
flexibility and, above all, faith that communism would 
ultimately triumph and therefore that precipitate revo- 
lutionary action is unnecessary. 


*For a comprehensive study see Robert H. Bass, “Communist 
Fronts: their History and Function,’ Problems of Communism, 
Sept.-Oct 1960. 

° Ibid. 
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Oddly enough, it was Molotov who first acknowl- 
edged India’s genuine independence by stating, in his 
report to the Supreme Soviet in February 1955, that 
it was of great historical significance that colonial 
India no longer existed. This was in sharp contrast to 
the official Soviet position in Stalin’s lifetime, which 
had maintained that the independence granted to India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, and even the 
Philippines was fictitious, and that these countries still 
remained semi-colonies of the imperialist powers. Thus, 
Bulganin, in his Rangoon speech on December 1, 1955, 
said that since the proclamation of independence, Burma 
had embarked on the path of national freedom. This 
statement and others to the same effect indicated clearly 
that the old concept implicit in references to Burma’s 
“so-called independence” and in attacks on U Nu’s 
“terrorist regime for the suppression of national libera- 
tion movements’? were relics of the past. 

The new line was codified, as it were, by the 20th 
Party Congress, at which Khrushchev recognized that 
the new nations had become truly independent in their 
foreign policy. As pointed out by Mr. Richard Lowen- 
thal in the January 1961 issue of Encounter (London), 
subsequent Soviet policy has been directed toward align- 
ing these countries with the Soviet bloc in a “peace 
zone.” This new strategy, based on the concept of a 
broad, non-doctrinaire alliance of Communists, Social- 
ists and neutrals, was re-emphasized a few months after 
the 20th Congress in the ‘‘obituary” of the Cominform, 
which was dissolved in April 1956. According to this 
document, the Cominform had ceased to be consonant 
with developing international conditions, notably with 
the contemplated ‘‘formation of a vast peace zone in- 
cluding both Socialist and non-Socialist peace-loving 
States of Europe and Asia.’’"'° However, Moscow’s de- 
sign for a global ideological entente of Communists 
and fellow-travelers was frustrated, first by the reper- 
cussions of the Polish and Hungarian revolutions, and 
later by the left-turn of the Chinese Communists. 

In the newly independent countries of Asia and 
Africa, on the other hand, Soviet diplomacy persistently 
followed a policy of piecemeal intrusion, difficulties and 
setbacks notwithstanding. This intrusion has been pri- 
marily economic. It began in 1955-56 when the Soviet 
Union signed a long-term credit agreement with Af- 
ghanistan to finance several development projects, and 
similar agreements followed with Burma, Indonesia, 
India and Egypt. These are, in fact, investment con- 
tracts involving the export of capital, which Commu- 
nist doctrine holds to be the main criterion of im- 


* Voprosy Filosofia (Moscow), No. 4, 1951. 
” Soviet News (London), April 18, 1956. 


perialism. But while the early European colonizers 
indulged in political conquest in order to find economic 
outlets, the Soviet imperialists have tried to work it the 
other way round. Capital investments, as well as Soviet 
bulk purchases of Egyptian cotton and Burmese rice, 
represent penetration tactics rather 
ventures. 


than economic 


THE STRATEGIC POLICY underlying these Soviet 
maneuvers does, not always appear acceptable to the 
rank and file of the international Communist movement. 
At the Leipzig Conference of May 1959, where Marxist 
theoreticians discussed Communist strategy and tactics 
for Africa, Asia and Latin-America, conflicting views 
were aired about the “‘correctness’’ of cooperating with 
bourgeois nationalist and anti-Communist govern- 
ments.1? It is quite understandable that many Commu- 
nists look askance at Soviet policies of friendship and 
aid for regimes, such as that of Nasser in Egypt, which 


"The conference took place under the auspices of the Leipzig 
Institute of World History and included a discussion of the 
“National Bourgeoisie and the Liberation Movements.’ See 
World Marxist Review, Vol. 2, No. 8, August 1959, p. 61 ff. 


have openly persecuted the local Communist move- 
ments. A permanent and satisfactory solution of this 
dilemma seems impossible. Indeed, historical examples 
suggest that the Soviet Union has always been ready 
to sacrifice the local Communists in any country for 
the sake of long-term Soviet objectives. Lenin pre- 
ferred Kemal to the Turkish Communists, and Khrush- 
chev apparently finds Nasser’s contribution to Soviet 
diplomatic goals more important than the momentary 
fate of the Communists in the UAR. 

The most important question, however, is not the 
outcome of the inherent conflict between Communist 
ideological solidarity and tactical expediency, but 
whether or not Khrushchev’s “‘rightist’’ tactics will ul- 
timately pay dividends in furthering Soviet and Com- 
munist aims. Lenin’s alliances with Amanullah and 
Kemal proved useless in the end, as did the Comin- 
tern’s early policy of alliance with Chinese nationalism. 
Now, as then, expediency is a two-edged weapon. The 
Communists cultivate the friendship of non-Communist 
governments and leaders to serve their own ends, but 
the other side does the same. Who is using whom? 
When the friendship ceases to be useful, either part- 
ner may drop the other like a hot brick. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Contrasts and Comparisons 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Whether or not Moscow still sub- 
scribes to the principle of “different roads to socialism” 
—as proclaimed at the 20th Congress of the Soviet CP 
in February 1956—the fact is that in several important 
respects the East European bloc today is hardly as 
homogeneous in its make-up as it was in the days of 
Stalin. The differences between the individual countries 
do not, of course, pertain to goals, but rather to 
methods of achieving the selfsame goals; as such, they 
reflect Moscow’s understanding that an enforced uni- 
formity which does not take into account basic geo- 
graphic, political, economic, and cultural differences 
between the individual countries is in the last analysis 
self-defeating. On the other hand—as is clearly brought 
out in the article by Messrs. Bromke and Drachkovitch— 
any attempt to attain a greater measure of autonomy 
(say, in the realm of foreign policy) is bound to end 


What Price Corruption? 


AMONG THE MANY problems besetting the govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe, none seems more pressing 
than what is commonly called “economic crime’ or, as 
a Polish paper aptly put it, “institutional demoraliza- 
tion,” revealed by mounting evidence of theft, fraud, 


* Glos Pracy (Warsaw), November 12, 1960. 
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in failure: Khrushchev, in short, is not a Stalin; but 
neither 1s he a Djilas. The process of complete Soviet- 
ization of the East European bloc may vary with each 
country: in Czechoslovakia, for instance (see article by 
Mr. Taborsky) the pace is fast—so much so that this 
country no longer calls itself a “people’s democracy,” 
but a “socialist state”; in Hungary, on the other hand 
(see article by Mr. Ignotus), the process is equally 
dogged, but the pace is slower, the concessions to some 
parts of the population (e.g., the intelligentsia) greater. 
The fact that the system imposed on these countries is 
essentially the same gives vise to certain phenomena 
that hold true for the area as a whole (article by Mr. 
Landy); more important, it also disposes of illusions 
that any teal liberalization within the Soviet empire 
will ever come from above, through the conscious efforts 
of those in power. 


By Paul Landy 


bribery, and blackmarket activity. Vehement propaganda 
campaigns as well as theoretical discussions of this phe- 
nomenon in the official press have revealed the extreme 
gravity with which the ruling party in every East Euro- 
pean country views the spread of economic corruption. 
Yet the Communist approach is essentially a surface 
therapy, moving on the fringes of the real issues, and 
carefully avoiding the deeper sources of the admitted 
examples of widespread moral disintegration. Despite 
the growing awareness of a moral erosion of the system 
from within, the Communists publicly blame most of its 
manifestations on that perennial scapegoat: the inter- 


national and internal class enemies who “poison the 
minds of the laboring masses and introduce confusion 
in their consciousness.” 


The present paper aims at discussing corruption as 
a socio-economic phenomenon—its basic nature, causes, 
and the attempts made at combatting it. Economic 
crime, it must be emphasized, implies by definition an 
act which inflicts damage on socialist or collective 
property. The concept of a completely socialized econ- 
omy entails the possibility that any offense against 
state property may be regarded as anti-state political 
activity. Indeed, in the explosive atmosphere of 1957- 
58, even petty thefts of state or public property were 
said to have acquired “a counter-revolutionary char- 
acter’ in Hungary and Rumania.? 


Negation Upon Negation 


Underlying the complex structure of economic crime 
is—to borrow a phrase from the Marxist lexicon— 
the “irreconcilable contradiction” between official dogma 
about the “workers’ state’ and “‘state property” and 
actual relations of production. Milovan Djilas clarified 
this important point in the following words: “Property 
is legally considered social and national property. But 
in actuality, a single group manages it in its own 
interest. The discrepancy between legal and actual con- 
ditions continuously results in obscure and abnormal 
social and economic relationships.”* The. contradiction 
between the legal fiction of state property and its actual 
content—the possession, management and use of prop- 
erty by the political bureaucracy—is bound to lead to 
institutional corruption and deformation of public 
morality. 


In spite of certain important distinctions determined 
by varying social and political conditions in different 
countries, there are certain fundamental traits which are 
common to all totalitarian regimes in Eastern Europe 


* See the speech delivered by Rudolf Rosman, Rumanian Deputy 
Minister of Justice: ‘‘The assaults on socialist property often 
have the character of counterrevolutionary actions”. Romania 
Libra (Bucharest), September 16, 1958. Also Belpolitikai 
Szemle (Budapest), January 1958: ‘The weakening of public 
morals is the result of the counterrevolution; these morals 
have been damaged even further by the indifference and 
criminal weakness of the instigators. The looting of factories 
and state farms is a class question not only because social 
property is the basis of socialism, but also because the looting 
is done by conterrevolutionaries who have been defeated and 
compelled to go underground and who are trying in this way 
to disorganize production.” 

* Milovan Djilas, The New Class, (F. A. Praeger, New York, 
1957, subs Os 


with regard to the phenomenon of economic crimes. 
The key point is that by the very logic of their social 
and economic position, the workers (and the other ex- 
ploited strata of the population) refuse to identify social 
property with their own. Under a system which pre- 
cludes the free expression of opinion or the protection 
of workers’ interests by genuine trade unions, economic 
crimes may be viewed as a peculiar outgrowth of a 
new form of class struggle wherein workers react to 
their deprived condition in ways that, in the final 
analysis, pervert general moral standards.+ 


The contradiction between the doctrine of state 
property and the reality of elite control tends to be 
more openly recognized in periods of acute crisis, such 
as the Hungarian and Polish Octobers, which stimulated 
the establishment of “factory councils” and ‘workers’ 
councils” in a number of East European countries dur- 
ing 1956 and 1957. Since then, workers’ control has 
been gradually shorn of most of its substance even in 
Poland, while in Hungary, since the aftermath of the 
uprising, the newly established ‘‘factory councils’ have 
merely been used to furnish a pretense of workers’ 
authority. 


*To pick a quotation almost at random: “Let us admit that 
the greater part of the damages inflicted on public property 
is not being caused by the so-called ‘heavy criminals’ but 
rather by the petty thieves, squanderers, sluggards. The slack 
worker does not regard collective property as his own and due 
to his irresponsibility, social property is suffering immense 
damages.” Nepszabadsag (Budapest), March 12, 1959. 


Praktikus megoldas 


Varnai Gyorgy rajza 


PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


Sign pointing to ‘Emergency exit’? of a textile 
factory reads: ‘‘Reserved for factory thieves!” 


—From Ludas Matyi (Budapest), April 14, 1960. 
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It would, however, be a dangerous oversimplification 
to equate the chasm between the “haves” and “have- 
nots’—and the derivative economic crime wave—with 
an open, violent, and spreading political hostility against 
the regime.® The recent years of stabilization and ac- 
celerated socialization have, if anything, been char- 
acterized by a gradual tightening of the political reins 
along with a deep political lethargy of the masses 
throughout Eastern Europe.* Yet, in this very period, 
economic offenses ranging from petty thefts to mis- 
appropriation of state funds, from bribery to a wide 
variety of blackmarket activities, have assumed disastrous 
proportions.* 

The second underlying source of economic crimes is 
the continuing neglect of consumer needs. The pre- 
1956 investment-consumption ratio, giving priority to 
heavy industry, has been maintained in all the “‘people’s 
democracies.” Though the supply of consumer goods 
is inadequate both in absolute terms and in relation to 
purchasing power, the long-term (1961-1965) economic 
plans remain as far as ever from the principles of market 
mechanism, of flexible adaption to supply and demand, 
and of thorough decentralization. Despite increasing 
popular demands, none of the East European regimes 
has shown the slightest intention of changing the pat- 
tern of. economic development. Ambitious long-range 
blueprints will hardly suffice to solve the crucial im- 
mediate dilemmas in housing, consumer goods produc- 
tion, and consumer services. Caught in the tangle of 
taboos surrounding economic realities, the regimes avoid 
touching one of the basic factors, the unreality of the 
artificial price structure which has created a glaring 
contrast between the state price of a scarce commodity 
and its real value.® 

Apart from the economic damages—running into 
hundreds of millions in the local currencies—the regimes 
are not unjustifiably alarmed that the frequency and 


°'This lamentable tendency can often be discerned in some 
Italian and American journals publishing ‘“‘on-the-spot’’ reports 
on Hungary and Bulgaria. 

*The author must note his disagreement with Mr. Ignotus’ 
opinion that corruption in Hungary is “the main asset of the 
present regime’ (““Hungary’s Craving for Normalcy’”, Problems 
of Communism, March-April, 1960). Official statistics relating 
to arrests and prosecutions do not seem to support the state- 
ment about the alleged “nonchalant toleration of corruption.” 
"There is a good deal of statistical evidence available concern- 
ing these cases, often involving vast syndicates. For Poland, 
see Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), May 26, 1959, January 28, 
February 6, October 4, 10, 1960; Slowo Powszechne (Warsaw), 
November 3, 1960; Rada Narodowa (Warsaw), February 20, 
1960. For Hungary: Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), July 30, 
1960; Esti Hirlap (Budapest), October 18, 1960; Nepszabadsag 
(Budapest), September 10, 1960. For Czechoslovakia: Jiho- 
ceska Pravda (Prague), Match 31, 1960; Prace (Prague), 
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dimensions of thefts of state property, embezzlement of 
state funds, and speculative activities are, in fact, con- 
doned and accepted by the majority of the people as a 
legitimate means of survival. In the words of a Polish 
newspaper: 


Is the number of economic crimes diminishing? According 
to official data—yes. However, when we look around 
with open eyes, when we listen to what people say, when 
we watch the merry life of some persons who are 
“materially” responsible for various institutions—we come 
to the conclusion that the number of economic crimes 
must be growing. ... Are these facts really so concealed 
chat nobody knows about them? By no means. They are 
difficult to discover only for the inspectors, and difficult 
to prove before the courts. But the neighbors know very 
well what is going on. They know, but keep quiet when 
interrogated by the militia or at the courts... ° 


This attitude implies widespread popular cynicism and 
a passive negation of basic elements of Communist 
theory and practice. Though improvements in the stand- 
ard of living and limited concessions may assuage the 
general feeling of dissatisfaction, there is mounting 
evidence that the Communist economic and _ political 
structure—to paraphrase a well-known remark by Lenin 
—produces corruption and immorality ‘‘continously, 
daily, hourly, spontaneously and on a mass scale... .” 


Who Steals What? 


It is possible to discern four main (though frequently 
overlapping and interrelated) groups of “economic 
criminals.” The first and most numerous group is com- 
prised of factory workers. As a Polish paper put it, 
theft of public property has become so common that 
it has almost achieved the respectability of custom; and 
the East European press has cited many cases of pil- 
ferage.1° Next to the chronic problems of workers’ 


July 24, 1960. For Bulgaria: Zemedelsko Zname (Sofia), 
November 26, 1960; Borba (Trnovo), September 24, 1960; 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), January 19, 1960. As for the 
extent of total damages or the overall number of offenders, 
Glos Pracy (May 11, 1960), reported that in Poland 152,000 
economic crimes were discovered in 1958 and 144,000 in 
1959; in Hungary, Nepszabadsag (February 17, 1960) esti- 
mated the annual damages caused by factory thefts alone at 
200,000,000 forints; in Czechoslovakia, Nova Mysl (August 
1957) reported total damages inflicted on state property in 
1956 as 559,000,000 crowns. 

*This important factor has so far been mentioned only in 
Poland. See Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), September 1957. 

° Rada Narodowa, February 20, 1960. 

* Prace, March 26, 1958, described how one worker managed 
to make eight boilers for central heating installations during 
his regular working hours—with the use of factory material. 
He then sold these products for as much as 20,000 crowns. 


absenteeism and high labor turnover, factory thefts 
constitute the prime target of the drive for the protec- 
tion of socialist property. It is a particularly pressing 
issue in Hungary and Poland, where the existence of a 
limited private sector provides a potential source of 
complications. Yet even in the most prosperous satellite 
country, Czechoslovakia, whete private enterprise was 
liquidated by 1953, -pilfering causes losses exceeding 
400 million crowns per annum. Occasionally this 
diversion takes on the appearance of an old-fashioned 
stage comedy, as for example when 81 chimney sweeps 
were charged before a Prague People’s Court with 
having “‘fished out’ 1.700 kilos of sausages through 
the chimneys of a meat factory.12 

More persuasive as an explanation of such pilferage 
than the Communist references to ‘‘class enemies’’ are 
the hard facts of economic life: excessive inequalities 
in nominal wages, the fostering of an “‘elite’ by the 
party, a volume of demand greatly exceeding the avail- 
able supply of goods and services, and last but not 
least, the still meager possibilities of upward mobility 
for the great masses of workers. 

Again, the pattern of crime is different among em- 
ployees in the socialized trade and distribution apparatus, 
whose offenses—embezzlement, fictitious purchases, 
false inventories, etc—are generally attributed to their 
petty-bourgeois background. The essential difference 
between pilfering workers and fraudulent employees of 
the trade and distributive apparatus lies in the extent of 
damages and the duration of the offenses committed. 
While the factory worker is generally either a sub- 
ordinate member of a gang or a petty thief on his own, 
those in the second category, by virtue of their positions, 
have easier access to opportunities for large-scale 
fraudulent activities. As members of this group usually 
work with accomplices, bribing the controlling officials, 
they are in a position to carry on their offenses for 
considerable periods of time. Furthermore, the economic 
sophistication of shopkeepers, bookkeepers, buyers, etc., 
and the favorable circumstances as well as the tempta- 
tions of their situation—are all factors markedly dif- 
ferent from those influencing the workers’ behavior. 

Owing to the periodic shortages of consumer goods 
and the permanent scarcity of consumer durables, to in- 
efficient distribution and ponderous bureaucracy—and 
lately the serious bottlenecks in the supply of agricul- 
tural products in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
—the distributive branches of the East European 
economies provide breeding grounds for a multitude 
of rackets. Estimates based on official statistics indicate 
that at least 15 percent of the turnover of goods and 


™ Nova Mysl, August 1957. 
™ Svobodne Slovo (Prague), December 23, 1960. 


money in Poland takes place outside legal channels.1% 
A blacklist drawn up by the Polish Ministry of Com- 
merce gives the names of 19,000 former trade employees 
who have inflicted damages amounting to 243 million 
zlotys.1* In Bulgaria, an estimated 70 percent of the 
persons sentenced to death for economic crimes during 
the past three years were employed in the trade net- 
work.,15 

This second category tends to play the role of a 
peculiar “‘transmission belt’’ linking the legal and illegal 
private entrepreneurs both with the pilfering workers 
and with the lower and medium strata of the state and 
managerial bureaucracy. Typical is this report from 
Hungary: 


A salesman of the Koebanyai Brewery in Budapest, Istvan 
Vig, formed a criminal gang of 62 persons, comprised of 
workers, packers, salesmen and doorkeepers. For three 
years the gang stole beer, barrels, bottles. They arranged 
with the doorkeepers, who were supposed to control out- 
going shipments, to take out more than the quota. Later 
they expanded their enterprise and began to steal entire 
shipments of beer. Through contact men, they sold the 
stolen beer and bottles at retail prices to scores of man- 
agers of state-owned shops and pubs in Budapest and in 
the neighboring villages. Altogether 1500 cases of beer, 
wotth more than 1,000,000 forints, were stolen. The re- 
ceivers of the stolen goods resold them at a substantial 
profit. The most successful receiver was Laszlo Galgoczi, 
the director of a Cultural Center at Pesterzsebet, who 
admitted not only to having received stolen goods, but 
also to underweighing and overpricing. With his profits 
he bought a car, TV set and washing machine.” 


Poland and Hungary 


This interlinking of groups, which may be called 
the “‘institutional framework” of corruption and specula- 
tion, is primarily pertinent to Poland and Hungary 
where the regimes since 1956 have countenanced a 
greater measure of freedom in various areas of internal 
life.17 Though many of these concessions have gradually 


*® New York Times, October 4, 1960. 

* Glos Robotniczy (Warsaw), May 20, 1960. 

*® Author's calculation on the basis of reports in the Bulgarian 
press. 

© Nepszava (Budapest), February 4, 1960. 

™ According to the latest available data, there are 13,825 private 
retail outlets and 90,000 artisans’ shops in Hungary (Neps- 
zabadsag, September 19, 1958, and April 30, 1960); in Poland, 
4,680 small factories employing 22,000 workers, 139,700 
artisans’ shops, 22,700 trade outlets and 1,120 restaurants 
(Kurier Polski, December 16, 1959, Zycie Gospodarcze, Octo- 
ber 2, 1960); in Rumania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, the 
private sectors have, respectively, a 2.3 percent, 0.4 percent, 
and 0.2 percent share of total retail trade. (Obrana Lidu, 
Prague, May 27, 1959). 
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been revoked or curtailed, the urban small commodity 
producers, who form the third group of “criminals,” 
have so far remained an essential part of everyday 
economic life. While subject to strict limitations and 
growing harassment, private initiative has expanded at 
an accelerated pace, operating like a natural law clearly 
incompatible with Communist principles as well as with 
the original ceiling imposed on the activities of the 
private sector. The governments in Poland and Hungary 
had intended to use the private sector primarily as an 
economic expedient to fill the gaps in consumer services, 
to supplement craft services, to promote construction 
and the manufacture of some high quality products. 
But when it became evident that private initiative, by 
virtue of its inherent dynamism, was incessantly ex- 
tending its range of influence, the governments began 
shifting to a quite different tack at variance with the 
Diverse steps—stringent controls 
on prices and raw materials, tax and rent increases, 
restrictions on the size and location of businesses—have 
been taken to halt the growth of the private sector.7§ 
The new restrictive regulations, however, had a 
boomerang effect, both in terms of aggravating the 
difficulties stemming from lack of a market mechanism 
and in the broader context of social relationships and 
public morals. Private firms, in order to procure much 
needed raw materials, were virtually forced to resort 
to bribery, blackmarket operations and speculation, thus 
giving an even more powerful impetus to pilferage 
among factory and trade employees as well as to mal- 
practices on the lower and medium levels of the state 
and managerial bureaucracy. The “blow hot, blow cold” 
attitude of the Polish and Hungarian leaders indicates 
their awareness of the conflict between economic exigen- 
cies and doctrinaire considerations.’® In the opinion of 
the author, barring basic changes in the organization of 
productive forces, the private sector is bound to remain 
a factor of disruption in an economy based on the 
orthodox Communist concept of a unified substructure. 
An example of the collisions taking place between 
entrepreneurs and the regimes is provided by the once 


initial benevolence. 


*In Hungary, a new code of restrictive regulations was pub- 
lished on May 1, 1958. Since then the number of private 
artisans has declined from 119,300 to 90,000. In Poland the 
number of private shops in the first three quarters of 1960 
decreased by 4.4 percent. 

* See the speech delivered by Kadar at an election rally on 
October 15, 1958: “The private artisans and shopkeepers will 
for many years continue to enjoy the opportunity of active 
work as small capitalists. . . . We think, however, that the 
time will come when they, the artisans and small capitalists, 
will have to make a step forward and join the rest of the 
population in a society where there are no longer any 
capitalists’. 
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famous Hungarian shoemakers who had been plagued 
for a long time by a shortage of good leather. A group 
of 56 leather experts set up a flourishing business buy- 
ing, processing, and selling fine calf leather for shoes. 
Janos Szemes, a former storekeeper obtained a license 
to buy leather for the state-run leather firm. He built 
up a large syndicate of salesmen and operators. Soon 
afterwards, they set up a little factory for the produc- 
tion of shoe leather. They bought hides for 100 
forints apiece, production costs were 100 forints, and 
they sold their products for 500 forints. There was such 
interest in their products that Sandor Szabo, a store- 
keeper from Nyiregyhaza, transported large purchases 
of leather by plane from Budapest to Nyiregyhaza. 
(One must bear in mind that air travel inside Hungary 
is still a luxury enjoyed only by a few, mostly officials.) 
And when a fashionable Vaci Street shoemaker in 
Budapest heard of the good leather available in 
Nyiregyhaza, he flew there and brought back the same 
stuff. Meanwhile, Szemes & Co. doled out shares to 
the other operators. In the course of one year the 
enterprise made a profit of one million forints. 

The “director’’ and “shareholders” were arrested in 
July 1958 and sentenced to prison terms ranging from 
two to five years on April 11, 1959.2° 


Corruption at the Top 


Among the many reports of economic crimes in the 
East European bloc, those relating to the mushrooming 
semi-capitalistic enterprises and the creeping corruption 
within the state and managerial bureaucracy have at- 
tracted special attention—not without reason. The first 
category of “‘crimes’’—pilfering by factory workers— 
has been interpreted by some observers as proof that 
socialism is after all not an “‘irreversible reality” in the 
East European countries. However, while the profit 
instinct and the quest for greater material wealth are 
of course vital elements in the general background of 
the economic offenses, they seem irrelevant as a threat 
On the 
other hand, the numerous instances of flourishing cor- 


to the Communist structure of these states. 


ruption among state officials tend to confirm the im- 
pression, prevailing in some quarters, that Djilas’ 
sweeping generalizations about the “new class” have 
relevance to the entire political and state apparatus in 
every East European Communist state. 

In this author’s view, however, it is a dangerous and 
misleading oversimplification to use such a blanket term 


” Erdekes Ujsag (Budapest), August 7, 1958 and Esti Hirlap, 
April 12, 1959. 


as the “‘new class’ to designate various groups in vari- 
ous countries, who have little in common apart from the 
fact that they represent the lowest strata of the bureau- 
cratic and managerial apparatus and the fourth or “top” 
class of economic offenders. The reaction of the state 
and economic bureaucracy to the pressures emanating 
partly from below, partly from the contradictions of the 
system itself, will vary considerably, depending on such 
factors as group consciousness and homogeneity, poli- 
tical reliability, the scope of controls by the upper and 
lower party organs, and the level of political and 
economic stability in the particular country. 

The reliance of totalitarian regimes on a state bureau- 
cracy with vested interests inevitably creates a tendency 
toward self-corruption and an elaborate system of pri- 
vileges; but it also leads inexorably to conflict between 
and within the main groups of the hierarchy. Past 
experience indicates that the lower strata of the state 
and managerial bureaucracy, where upward mobility is 
most restricted but eagerness for status symbols (durable 
consumer goods, automobiles, and, more recently, 
tourism to foreign countries) is often strongest, are 
most susceptible to the temptation of committing or 
condoning a wide variety of economic crimes. Though 
for obvious reasons there is very little statistical evidence 
to provide sociological insight into the anatomy of crime, 
information coming mainly from Polish and Hungarian 
official sources confirms these contentions.?* 

This tendency—the degradation of moral standards 
among officialdom—has become one of the main sources 
of internal instability in Poland and Hungary, while 
in the other satellite countries it has been discernible 
to a far lesser extent. The explanation for this contrast 
is to be found in a combination of political and economic 
factors. 

National dissatisfaction, the presence of Soviet troops, 
low living standards, the aftereffects of political purges, 
and factionalism in the party—all combined to create in 
Hungary (albeit temporarily) the possibility of a 
violent overthrow, and in Poland the possibility of a 
peaceful transformation of the totalitarian system. 


* According to Trybuna Ludu (December 13, 1960), a large 
number of persons (5,096) expelled by the Central Control 
Commission of the party in 1960 were holding ‘important 
positions in the state and economic apparatus, including 257 
directors and 1,083 leading employees, many of whom were 
believed to have been activists in the wojewodztwo (district) 
and municipal party committees.” According to Slowo Pow- 
szechne (November 3, 1960), “the most frequent causes of 
crime [among public employees} were the lack of moral 
responsibility on the part of the managers of socialized trade, 
a desire for better means, amusement, and greater personal 
wealth, and the wrong moral and ethical attitude of employees 
of the economic branch.” 


—wWhat has become of Malinowski? 


—He’s changed jobs. He used to steal in the shoe 
store, but now he steals in the tailor shop. 


—From Szpilki (Warsaw), May 17, 1959. 


Despite the sharp contrasts in the chain of events in the 
two countries, the crushing of the Hungarian revolution 
and the gradual backtracking of the Gomulka regime 
have created in both of them a political and moral 
disintegration which in Hungary is tinged with popular 
hate and in Poland is saturated with despair. In a larger 
sense, therefore, the economic crimes merely reflect an 
acute moral crisis which permeates the intelligentsia as 
well as the youth and manifests itself even among the 
political elite. 

On the other hand, the Czechoslovak regime has 
managed to preserve intact the fiction of a sacrosanct 
dogma, has never lost control over intellectual life, 
and has channelized popular discontent through eco- 
nomic concessions. The application of an essentially 
conservative line has so far attained—by East European 
standards—a surprising degree of internal stability. 
This development has, of course, been aided by such 
factors as prewar industrialization, relatively high living 
standards, lack of explosive national dissatisfaction, and 
a peaceful changeover in the party leadership from the 
Gottwald era to the reign of Antonin Novotny. For 
these reasons, the Czechoslovak party has been able to 
instill a “sense of mission’’ into the entire bureaucracy 
with greater success than any other East European party. 
Because of tight controls and perennial screening by 
the higher organs, in addition to the factors outlined 
above, the lower strata can be more effectively shielded 
from maleficent influences than elsewhere in the orbit. 

Nevertheless there is convincing evidence that, given 
a less fortunate combination of stabilizing factors, sud- 
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den crises in basic areas of internal life may encourage 
further corruption and economic crimes among the 
lower and middle groups of the state and managerial 
bureaucracy—without, however, constituting an im- 
minent threat to the basic organization of the Com- 
munist state. 


The Case of Bulgaria 


Recent developments in Bulgaria, for instance, are 
especially illuminating in this regard. Here, even during 
the crucial 1956-1957 period, the political pattern and 
ideological edifice of total dictatorship remained intact, 
the party and state apparatus resisted the infection of 
revisionism, and intellectual ferment and popular dis- 
content were generally forced below the surface. Clearly, 
the same essential elements of stabilization as in Czecho- 
slovakia combined to produce this situation. Never- 
theless, stabilization in Bulgaria has always been 
incomparably more limited than in Czechoslovakia be- 
cause, despite some economic concessions, the develop- 
ment of productive forces has not been accompanied 
by a corresponding rise in the standard of living, which 
remains notoriously low. 

Let us turn then to more recent events in this “quiet” 
satellite. Since early 1959 the efficiency, discipline and 
morale of the state and party bureaucracy have dan- 
gerously weakened. Ironically, this process was set in 
motion by the party itself, which overrated the existing 
potentials, and proclaimed a ‘‘great leap forward” two 
years ago.?? Since then, fantastic planning targets have 
been set and later partially altered. Without adequate 
preparation, a drastic reorganization and decentralization 
of the state and economic administration was carried out. 
Following the completion of agricultural collectivization, 
a sweeping amalgamation of the collective farms was 
ordered and then subsequently revised by breaking up 
excessively large farms into smaller units. The private 
plots of the collective farm members were confiscated, 
but as shortages began to assume disastrous proportions, 
party leaders condemned the “‘incorrect attitude’ of 
those responsible and once again proclaimed the sanctity 
of private plots. 

As a result of these fluctuations in basic policies, the 
group consciousness, cohesion and reliability of the 
lower and intermediate levels of power were under- 
mined, and the line of command and control from 
above was weakened. The party, once it became aware 
of what was happening, acted on two fronts to correct 


“For a detailed report on Bulgaria, see “The Bulgarian ‘Leap 


Forward’,” by Boris A. Christoff, Problems of Communism, 
September-October 1959. 
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this state of affairs. First, a concentrated effort was made 
to stamp out the potential sources of obstructive political 
discontent by tightening party controls and removing 
“doubters” and “skeptics” from the upper ranks of 
the hierarchy. Second, a near-collapse of the economy 
was staved off by obtaining massive aid from the USSR. 

Such periods of instability, caused by bewildering 
shifts in basic policies, may of course, occur in amy 
totalitarian system. The example of Bulgaria demon- 
strates, however, that they do not necessarily imply a 
systematic opposition to the leadership, let alone a 
direct threat to the foundations of the regime. In the 
writer’s opinion, barring unexpected upheavals in the 
Soviet bloc, it is the Bulgarian pattern, rather than the 
Hungarian and Polish, which will govern the broad 
trends toward institutional corruption in the area. 


Countermeasures 


To what extent have the East European regimes been 
able to curb the spread of economic crimes by adminis- 
trative measures imposed from above? The relentless 
assaults on economic criminals, with primary stress laid 
on the use of terror, have so far proved singularly un- 
successful. A wide variety of coercive measures, includ- 
ing a startling number of death penalties, long prison 
terms, and deportations, and the establishment of cor- 
rective camps, have failed to bring about a revolution 
in human nature and have, if anything, retarded even 
timid and limited attempts to face the real issue 
squarely.” 

Instead of stimulating the emergence of the long 
heralded “‘socialist morality,” these coercive measures 
have given a powerful impetus to a feeling of “under- 
ground solidarity” among the workers, and have created 
widespread popular apprehension over harsh penalties 
for offenses which are widely regarded as necessary 
weapons of economic self-defense.?4 


* Death sentences for “particularly grave economic crimes” 
were first applied in Bulgaria in 1954, in Rumania and in 
Hungary in 1958, and in Poland in 1960. Radio Warsaw 
(December 22, 1960) reported a death sentence imposed on 
Boleslaw Dedo, former deputy chairman of the tannery 
cooperative “Przyszlosc’’ in Radom, for misappropriation of 
state funds and black market dealings in leather, causing losses 
of 20,000,000 zlotys to the state. Three other defendants were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, and twelve received prison 
sentences of 6 to 15 years. In Bulgaria, death sentences have 
been imposed on 43 major economic offenders since 1956. In 
Czechoslovakia crimes against state property are punishable by 
prison sentences ranging from three months to 20 years. 

** See Nepakarat (Budapest), November 12, 1957; “A wrong 
kind of solidarity has developed in some plants. It is thought 
‘smart’ to pilfer. This kind of solidarity cannot be tolerated.” 


Since the beginning of 1960, there has been a de- 
termined effort—particularly in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Hungary—to revive and extend the activities of the 
“comrades’ courts’’ which, except in Bulgaria, were es- 
tablished during the 1956-1958 period. In contrast to 
their role in the Soviet Union,?®° the comrades’ courts 
in the East European countries have never been an im- 
portant instrument for enforcing labor discipline and 
norms of social behavior. There is a growing awareness, 
however, that without popular participation “the main 
thrust of the offensive hits a void’’.2* The new Soviet 
measures in this field have given a powerful additional 
stimulus to the efforts to raise the ‘‘political conscious- 
ness’ of the masses. 


Though new East European regulations affecting the 
comrades’ courts closely follow the Soviet pattern, there 
are some important differences in the interpretation of 
the courts’ role. As the “‘people’s democracies” are still 
in the ‘‘first phase’ of socialist development—.e., “‘the 
revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism’— 
primary stress is laid on the immediate educative and 
intimidating function of the courts, and not on their 
broader role in the context of an ideal Communist 
society. Outside of Czechoslovakia, the new paraju- 
dicial institutions have not yet passed the experimental 
stage.27. The potential dangers of the application of 
extrajudicial power on a wide scale and the lack of 
procedural safeguards have been openly criticized, as 
might be expected, only in Poland.”® 


*For a discussion of “comrades’ courts” in the USSR, see 
“Totalitarianism without Coercion?”’, by Herbert Ritvo, Prob- 
lems of Communism, November-December 1960. 

** Prawo i Zycie (Warsaw), October 30, 1960. 

Decrees setting up comrades’ courts were issued in 1955 in 
Poland, in 1956 in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, in 1958 in 
Rumania and in 1960 in Bulgaria. Published information on 


Evidence so far available and information leaking out 
of the East European countries indicate that the new 
institutional devices in the campaign against economic 
crimes are popularly regarded as portending trouble and 
a general tightening of the political reins. In this 
writer's opinion, the record indicates that the application 
of extrajudicial instruments of power will tend to rein- 
force the role of fear and coercion in the management 
of these societies. 


TO SUM UP, the spread of economic crimes is partly 
the price the Communist regimes pay for their 
fictitious talk of ‘‘socialist property.” In an unfavorable 
conjunction of circumstances, the trend towards “‘insti- 
tutional demoralization” may take political forms as 
well. Short of a serious crisis, however, this tendency 
will most likely assume predominantly opportunistic 
forms of self-enrichment. Moves away from the more 
extreme forms of party dictatorship and improvements 
in the standard of living can mitigate the pressures 
toward economic crime. But the permanent factors— 
the myth of workers’ ownership of state property and 
the emphasis on heavy industry at the expense of con- 
sumer needs—will remain stimulants to corruption. If 
the regimes continue on their present course, based 
mainly on old methods of coercion and new devices of 
extrajudicial power, economic crimes are bound to 
persist as points of infection in the political body, re- 
gardless of economic progress. 


the subject indicates that the experiment has so far been a 
failure in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. See Nepszabadsag, 
June 12, 1959, and February 17, 1960; Munca (Bucharest) 
January 10, 1959; Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), January 19, 
1960. (On Czechoslovakia, see article by E. Taborsky else- 
where in this issue.—Ed. ) 

*® See Prawo i Zycie, November 21, 1960. 


Crime and Punishment Under Socialism 


Recently the Sofia court handled the case of a representative of the former capitalist class who has re- 
mained up to the very last faithful to the customs of his class. The director of a former commercial 
enterprise, Stojko Kantscheff Stojkoff, has for the last five or six years carried on illegal activities. 
Due to the insufficient vigilance and control of some authorities, he was able to organize and direct 
a private industrial firm for the manufacture and sale of woolen blankets. He procured the basic 
materials from the ‘state company for secondary [second-hand] basic materials.” The wool was manu- 
factured for him by state-owned factories. For a time the carpet factory in Lukowit, the industrial 
plant “‘S. Babakoff” in Plovdiv, and some other plants were working entirely for him. Stojkoff pre- 
tended to be “a representative of the state.” The sale of his products was also organized through the 
socialized trade outlets. Working in his enterprise were members of his family who also appeared 
before the court. The Sofia court sentenced Stojkoff to death and his accomplices to 2-15 years. 


—Semedelsko Sname (Sofia), November 26, 1960. 
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Poland and Yugoslavia: The Abortive Alliance 


By Adam Bromke and Milorad Drachkovitch 


ONE OF THE MOST novel developments in Com- 
munist bloc politics following the Polish and Hun- 
garian ‘‘Octobers’ was the attempt by Poland and 
Yugoslavia to achieve a rapprochement. The atmos- 
phere for such an alignment was prepared by Tito’s 
reaction to these two events: his enthusiastic approval 
of Gomulka’s triumph over the Stalinist faction, and 
his ambiguous position on Soviet intervention in Buda- 
pest. At about the same time, Khrushchev’s troubles in 
the Kremlin and Mao Tse-tung’s support of Gomulka 
created a situation of unusual fluidity in East European 
politics. The centrifugal forces at work seemed to 
foreshadow a widening disintegration of the Soviet 
empire; at the very least, they served to warn the 
Kremlin of the need to reshape the political order in 
the entire satellite area. 

It was only logical to expect that in a situation whose 
dramatic features were the direct result of Stalin’s im- 
perial rule, two of his most prominent—and surviving 
—victims, Tito and Gomulka, would come closer to- 
gether. Khrushchev’s ‘“‘Canossa” trip to Belgrade in 
May 1955, the 20th Congress of the CPSU, and Tito’s 
triumphal visit to Russia in June 1956 had convinced 
the Yugoslav leader that Soviet post-Stalin policies 
were basically changed. He firmly believed that the 
great moment of his final rehabilitation had come. The 
texts of the 1955 Belgrade and 1956 Moscow declara- 
tions signed by Khrushchev and Tito, with their solemn 
endorsement of certain cherished Yugoslav postulates, 
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constituted in Tito’s mind the final rejection of Stalin- 
ism in relations between Communist states and Com- 
munist parties. In his view, the further lesson to be 
learned from the events in Hungary was the need for 
a polycentric Communist system, with various creative 
and liberalized centers of Marxism-Leninism—Moscow, 
Peking and Belgrade acting as “first among equals.” 
This system supposedly would reinforce Communist rule 
internally and would make communism’s worldwide 
appeals more irresistible, particularly among the “un- 
committed” nations. Countless texts prove that, at least 
up to November 1957, this was Tito’s feeling about his 
own historical mission. 

Gomulka, during and after his victory over the 
Stalinists in October 1956, appeared to be adopting the 
“Titoist”” pattern in Poland and thus was a potentially 
priceless partner in Tito’s “great design.’”’” To Gomulka, 
a Communist chief without ideas for export, what was 
appealing in the Yugoslav example was not so much 
Tito’s design for foreign policy as the advantages of 
the Yugoslav leader’s internal position, which Gomulka 
himself would have liked to emulate in Poland: spe- 
cifically, the Yugoslav Communist Party enjoyed a 
monopoly of political power and freedom to experiment 
with its own version of communism; the country was 
free of the physical presence of the Soviet Army; and 
at the same time Yugoslavia received abundant Western 
economic aid without any political strings attached. 

To Khrushchev and Mao, preoccupied as they were 
with internal problems at that time (end of 1956, 
beginning of 1957), the maintenance of Communist 
rule in Central and Eastern Europe was momentarily 
the most urgent task. In consequence, they were willing 
to support Gomulka and to tolerate Tito—although 
resenting the latter’s criticism of the first Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary. They acted on the assurance that 
neither the Yugoslav nor Polish leader intended to 
disrupt the system of “people’s democracies.’”’ As for 


“polycentric communism,” its fate was to be determined 
later.1 

In this delicate post-October situation, when both 
Moscow and Peking were pondering more suitable 
future policies, Tito and Gomulka entered into a com- 
panionship.? Their experiences with Moscow dictated 
closer, though still cautious, mutual ties. But they 
viewed each other from different angles. It is the 
unfolding of their complex relationship, and its implica- 
tions for the future of intra-bloc relations iv toto, that 
this article proposes to analyze. 


The First Steps 


For the first time since 1948, high-level connections 
between the Yugoslav and Polish Communist parties 
were established in the second half of 1956. In August 
a delegation of the Polish United Workers’ party, led 
by Politburo member Franciszek Mazur, visited Yugo- 
slavia. Since Mazur was then the leader of the Stalinist 
faction in the Central Committee of the PUWP, the 
visit was essentially of a ceremonial nature. In Decem- 
ber of the same year, a delegation of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia, headed by one of the 
Secretaries of its Executive Committee, Svetozar Vuk- 
manovic-Tempo, visited Poland. This visit was more 
fruitful not only because by that time Gomulka was at 
the helm of the PUWP, but because the talks on that 
occasion “had an exclusively working character.’’* It 
was at that time that concrete plans for strengthening 
the bonds between the two countries and the two 
parties were first made. 

Throughout the first half of 1957, Yugoslav-Polish 
economic cooperation received primary emphasis. Com- 
metcial relations between the two countries steadily 
improved. In June 1957 they signed a new agreement 
aiming at a 30-percent increase in the volume of trade. 


*On December 5, 1956, the Chinese press published a lengthy 
manifesto dealing primarily with the international situation in 
a sense encouraging to Gomulka; on February 27, 1957, Mao 
Tse-tung made his famous speech on “The Correct Handling 
of Contradictions Among the People’, launching a campaign 
for “rectification of the style of party work.’ On the inter- 
pretation of these two documents, cf. G. F. Hudson’s introduc- 
tion in The New Leader (New York) Supplement, (Septem- 
ber 9, 1957). 

* For a thorough discussion of Yugoslav-Polish relations before 
and immediately after October 1956, see Andrew Haven, “Tito 
and Gomulka: Some Contrasts and Comparisons,” Problems 
of Communism, Vol. VI, No. 4 (July-August 1957). 
*Svetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo, “Delegation of Yugoslav Com- 
munists in Poland,” Review of International Affairs (Bel- 
gtade), No. 163 (January 15, 1957). 


At the same time they exchanged views, at various 
levels, on the experiences of each country in the field 
of economic planning and management. The Poles 
were favorably impressed by Yugoslav experiments in 
the decentralization of their economy and the estab- 
lishment of workers’ self-government in industrial enter- 
prises;* in fact, the Polish statute of November 1956 
on workers’ councils already had been largely copied 
from the Yugoslav model. 


In the field of foreign policy, Polish-Yugoslav 
cooperation was more diffident. Yet, when the new 
Moscow-Belgrade controversy erupted over Tito’s Pula 
speech in November 1956, dragging on until the visit 
of Kadar to Moscow in March 1957, Polish sympathies 
were unmistakably on the Yugoslav side. The very 
fact that the Poles upheld their right to a ‘road to 
socialism’ different from that of the Soviet Union 
brought them close to the Yugoslav position. More- 
over, they not only refrained from attacking the Yugo- 
slavs, which in itself was significant, but published the 
Yugoslav retorts alongside the Soviet attacks in the 
leading party organs. 

In establishing bilateral bonds with Tito, however, 
Gomulka proceeded cautiously. He obviously wanted 
to avoid anything which might further aggravate his 
already strained relations with the other Communist 
countries. Thus, some drastic change was required 
within the Soviet bloc to bring Yugoslavia and Poland 
still closer together. It seems that Gomulka believed 
such a change had taken place when the “‘anti-party 
group” was purged from the CPSU by Khrushchev in 
July 1957. | 


Climax of Cooperation 


Both Tito and Gomulka seemed to misread the 
import of Khrushchev’s victory in the intra-party 
struggle. Tito apparently was convinced that “Khrush- 
chev’s desire to shake off the inexpedient remnants of 
Stalinism also involved a departure from a dichotomic 
vision” of the world.* Consequently, soon after Molo- 
tov’s downfall, the Yugoslavs decided to seek a new 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union. In July, Tito’s 
closest collaborators, Edvard Kardelj and Aleksander 


*This is clearly shown in a symposium of articles by several 
Polish economists. Cf. Dyskusja o polskim modelu gospodar- 
czym, Ksiazka i Wiedza, Warsaw, 1957. 

5 For more detailed discussion, cf. Adam Bromke, ‘“Workers’ 
Councils in Poland,” Slavic and East European Studies, Vol. 1, 
No..4 (Winter 1956-57,). 

°Z. Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc—Unity and Conflict, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1960, p. 313. 
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Rankovic, were dispatched to Moscow. Early in 
August, a Khrushchev-Tito meeting took place in 
Bucharest. The results of the talks appeared encourag- 
ing to Tito. Not only did Khrushchev absolve Tito 
from any responsibility for the Hungarian debacle, but 
he also agreed to re-establish the close ties which had 
developed between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
prior to that event.? Moreover, the official communique 
which followed the meeting, by reaffirming the -prin- 
ciples enunciated in the earlier Belgrade and Moscow 
declarations, seemingly endorsed the Yugoslav version 
of the principle of ‘‘different forms of socialist develop- 
ment.’’® Confident that Yugoslav-Soviet friendship was 
now fully restored, Tito made several moves in foreign 
affairs clearly aimed at pleasing Khrushchev.? It ap- 
peared, indeed, that the political intimacy between 
Khrushchev and Tito had returned to the high point 
reached during the summer of 1956. 

Both the Moscow purge itself and its effects upon 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations were received with utmost 
satisfaction by the Polish Communists, who were con- 
vinced that the “Molotov group’ opposed a Moscow- 
Belgrade rapprochement. On September 10, 1957, Go- 
mulka, accompanied by three other members of the 
PUWP Politburo, arrived in Belgrade. After a week 
of constant talks at the highest level, a joint declara- 
tion was issued on September 16, noting an “identity 
of views on all questions dealt with.”1° It reviewed 
major international problems and current issues of the 
international Communist movement essentially in line 
with the Soviet position; it also dealt with the further 
development of Yugoslav-Polish relations in the politi- 
cal, economic and cultural fields. Specifically, it provided 
for mutual consultation on foreign policy, establish- 
ment of a joint commission to expand economic coopera- 
tion, and the opening of information centers in War- 
saw and Belgrade to promote cultural exchange. All in 
all, although cautiously worded, the declaration testi- 
fied to the fact that the two delegations had achieved a 


"This is Tito’s own interpretation given at the Seventh Con- 
gress of the LCY in April 1958. Stenographic account in 
Serbo-Croatian. Belgrade, 1958, p. 46. 

* For the text of the Bucharest statement, cf. Review of Inter- 
national Affairs, No. 178 (Sept. 1, 1957), p. 21. 

*Some of these were: recognition by Yugoslavia of the East 
German regime; adoption of the Soviet bloc’s attitude on the 
Hungarian issue in the UN; criticism of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine. Tito’s own article in the October 1957 issue of Foreign 
Affairs is perhaps the best example of the pro-Soviet orienta- 
tion of Yugoslav foreign policy at that time. 

® For the entire text of the declaration, cf. Yugoslav Review, 
published in New York by the Yugoslav Information Center, 
no. 7-8 (Sept-Oct 1957). 
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basic understanding upon which an intimate and endur- 
ing Polish-Yugoslav alliance could be built. 

If the declaration was a disappointment to those who 
expected it to be overtly anti-Soviet, by the standards 
of the Communist bloc it was still an unusual docu- 
ment. It contained several formulations which ran 
quite close to what only recently had been branded as 
“revisionism”. These apparent heresies, however, were 
interwoven with other statements which stressed full 
conformity with the Soviet line. Thus, for example, 
the endorsement of ‘‘active coexistence,’ dear to Tito 
but—in this phrasing—unpleasant to Moscow, was 
coupled with the principle of ‘“‘proletarian international- 
ism,’ which sounded reassuring to Kremlin ears. In a 
similar vein, adherence to the principle of “different 
forms and methods of building socialism’ was followed 
by a profession of allegiance to the “unity of the work- 
ers’ movement”. Likewise, after urging the develop- 
ment of “bilateral relations between Communist and 
Workers’ parties,” the declaration added that “wider 
contacts on questions of mutual interest to more parties 
can also be very useful.” : 

Gomulka and Tito themselves had contributed to 
this mingling of unorthodox remarks and reassuring 
declarations. Gomulka’s speech at the airport upon 
arriving in Belgrade sounded an anti-Stalinist note: 
“We meet after years as old friends who were separated 
by adverse fortunes, but who for that very reason 
appreciate even more and are determined to guard our 
renewed friendship.”1! Tito, however, in toasting 
Gomulka shortly before the latter’s departure from 
Yugoslavia, strongly underlined the necessity of good 
relations with the Soviet Union and denied that Poland 
and Yugoslavia were bent on developing “‘so-called 
‘national’ communism—which is sheer nonsense . . .””2 

Despite such ambiguities, both sides made some ges- 
tures which suggested their willingness to act with 
greater independence in the international sphere. Within 
the space of several weeks in September and October 
1957, there was a sudden burst of diplomatic activity in 
the entire East-Central European area. On the day of 
his deparature for Belgrade, Gomulka, in an interview 
with a Danish newsman, launched the idea of neutraliza- 
tion of the Baltic area as a pre-condition for cooperation 
among the countries in that region. On the same day, 
Rumanian Prime Minister Chivu Stoica addressed a let- 
ter to Tito and other chiefs of the Balkan countries in 
which he suggested a meeting of the government heads 
of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
with the aim of “strengthening friendship among the 


" Trybuna Ludu, September 11, 1957. 
“Yugoslav Review, loc. cit. 


peoples of the region and their peaceful coexistence.’ 
Three days later, while he was engaged in discussions 
with Gomulka at his Brioni retreat, Tito answered 
Stoica, warmly approving his initiative. Finally, on 
October 2, Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki came 
out before the General Assembly of the United Nations 
with his plan for banning nuclear weapons from both 
Germanies and Poland. He had the full support of 
Yugoslavia, almost certainly secured beforehand. 

All these ideas and proposals in the early autumn of 
1957, though certainly made with Soviet knowledge 
and approval, seemed to herald an expanded role for 
the East European countries of a kind which Stalin 
would never have tolerated. Very soon, however, it 
became clear that Nikita Khrushchev was not inclined 
to tolerate such a development either. 


The Flowers That Wilt in the Fall 


With a suddenness typical of Communist shifts in 
doctrine, the emerging concept of ‘“‘polycentrism’’ suf- 
fered a sharp reversal at the meeting of Communist 
leaders in Moscow in November 1957. On that occa- 
sion, the representative of the LCY refused to sign the 
declaration of the twelve ruling Communist parties, 
while Gomulka joined in it. This first fissure in the 
nascent Yugoslav-Polish alliance was, above all, the 
result of the Chinese reversal of their earlier ‘‘liberal” 
stand.4 There is reason to believe that the paragraphs 
of the Moscow declaration most objectionable to Tito, 
such as those stressing the leading role of the Soviet 
Union, enumerating the “‘basic laws’ applicable to all 
countries “building socialism,” and indicting “revision- 
ism’’ as the main current danger, were inserted at Mao’s 
insistence.15 Thus, it became obvious that Communist 


® Trybuna Ludu, September 16, 1957. 

™ The Yugoslavs, and even more the Poles, attached great hopes 
to cooperation with China in “‘liberalizing’”’ the Soviet bloc from 
within. The shortlived Chinese “hundred flowers’ course was 
received with great enthusiasm in both countries, and its abrupt 
reversal in June 1957 apparently escaped their attention. In 
his television interview with Edward R. Murrow at the end of 
that month, Tito declared that his views on the different na- 
tional paths to communism were “‘to a great extent identical 
with those of Mao Tse-tung.” New York Times, July 1, 1957. 
The Poles clung to that view even longer. ‘The position of 
the Chinese Communists . . . continues to assist in the struggle 
against dogmatism and conservatism, and helps to affirm among 
Communists the Leninist thesis of different roads...” Juliusz 
Burgin, “Chiny: 1949-1957,’ Swiat i Polska (Warsaw), Sep- 
tember 26, 1957. 

* In his speech at the Fifth Congress of the German Socialist 
Unity Party on July 11, 1958, Khrushchev asserted that the 
statement concerning the leading role of the Soviet Union was 


“polycentrism’” outside of Moscow’s and Peking’s un- 
disputed authority was not to be tolerated. 

This turn of events infuriated the Yugoslav Com- 
munists, who félt deceived by the Chinese and out- 
maneuvered by Khrushchev.* All that remained for 
them to do was to insist with injured righteousness that 
the Moscow declaration of November 1957 was in- 
compatible with that of June 1956. But while Tito was 
in a position to disagree once again with Khrushchev, 
Gomulka was not. Nevertheless, Gomulka tried to take 
a middle road between the LCY and the other Com- 
munist parties. It was reportedly he who proposed the 
“Communist Peace Manifesto,’ which served as a sub- 
stitute link between Yugoslavia and the “‘socialist camp”. 
Moreover, after returning from Moscow, Gomulka 
explicitly rejected the need to reestablish the Comin- 
tern and continued to stress the importance of bilateral 
ties between the ‘“‘people’s democracies”. With regard 
to the position of Yugoslavia, he refused to be pessimis- 
tic. “It is certain,’ he declared, “that sooner or Jater 
the time will come when those problems, which today 
are the subject of controversy, will be resolved in 
cooperation with the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia. ** 
shortlived. 

In March 1958 a new Soviet-Yugoslav controversy 


Gomulka’s hopes, however, proved to be 


flared up over the Draft Program prepared in advance 
of the Seventh Congress of the LCY. The cancellation 
of Soviet participation in the Congress placed before 
Gomulka a hard but unavoidable choice. He had either 
to send a delegation of the PUWP to the Congress and 
thus overtly side with the Yugoslavs, or cancel Polish 
attendance and thereby take sides with the Soviets. At 
first, he still tried to pursue his self-appointed role as 
“honest broker.” Early in April, two prominent mem- 


not included in the draft of the Moscow declaration, but was 
inserted afterwards. Cf. Vaclav L. Benes, Robert F. Byrnes, 
Nicolas Spulber, (Editors), The Second Soviet-Yugoslav Dis- 
pute, Indiana University Publications, Bloomington, 1959, p. 
210. In the opinion of a competent American student of 
Chinese Communist affairs, “at the time of the fortieth an- 
niversary celebration in Moscow, Mao’s insistence on strengthen- 
ing the declaration of the Communist countries by the re- 
affirmation of subordination to Moscow prevented Yugoslavia 
from signing, although Tito’s party had agreed to an earlier, 
milder statement proposed by Moscow. Mao was reported 
enraged almost to the point of hysteria, insisting that the Yugo- 
slav comrades had to sign the declaration.” Richard L. Walker, 
“Chairman Mao and the Cult of Personality,” Encounter (Lon- 
don), June 1960, p. 41. 

* For more detailed discussion of Tito’s position, cf. Brzezinski, 
op. cit., pp. 308-315. 

*“Wyniki narady partii komunistycznych i robotniczych w 
Moskwie,’” Nowe Drogi, No. 12/102 (December 1957). 
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bers of the PUWP Politburo, Ochab and Morawski, 
were dispatched to Belgrade to plead with the LCY 
leaders to eliminate from their program the statements 
most objectionable to the Soviet Union. Since they 
were unsuccessful in this mission, the PUWP, following 
the Soviet example, announced that its delegation would 
not participate in the Congress. The Polish Ambassador 
in Belgrade, however, was named an “observer’’, and 
when the representatives of other Communist countries 
left the meeting in protest, he remained in attendance. 

Soon, however, Gomulka came out against the LCY 
in an even more explicit manner. In the storm of antt- 
Yugoslav criticism which filled the press in all Com- 
munist countries following the Yugoslav Congress, the 
Polish press remained most reserved, but it nevertheless 
clearly opted for Moscow. On May 14, 1958, a lengthy 
article, calm in tone but thoroughly critical, ‘“Concern- 
ing the Seventh Congress of the League of Yugoslav 
Communists,” appeared in Trybuna Ludu.*® It was 
restricted to a review of the LCY stand in international 
affairs, which was described as ‘fundamentally er- 
roneous.”’ The Yugoslav Communists were charged 
with departing “from the class point of view,’ ignoring 
“the role of American imperialism,” and deviating 
from the “fundamental principle of the international 
solidarity of all socialist forces.” Still, contrary to the 
stand taken by the Chinese and Soviet press, Trybuna 
Ludu absolved the Yugoslav Communists from any 
blame for the 1948 dispute with the Cominform, 
affirmed the socialist character of their state, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the ideological differences between 
the LCY and the other parties would be overcome. 

Six weeks later, speaking in Gdansk, Gomulka him- 
self accentuated the Polish criticism of the LCY. He 
scored strongly its “erroneous revisionist theories’ which 
isolated Yugoslavia from the other socialist states and 
thus “injured the united forces of the socialist coun- 
tries and the whole international workers’ movement.” 
Nevertheless, he did not abandon all hope that recon- 
ciliation would be possible. ‘We are critical,’’ he ex- 
plained, “in the hope that sooner or later they will 
come to realize the harmfulness of their present con- 
aucts se 


Further Disintegration 


The summer of 1958 marked an accelerated cooling 
of Polish-Yugoslav relations. At that time Yugoslavia 
was under strong Sino-Soviet attack, the vituperative- 


* The entire text in English is included in the Second Soviet- 


Yugoslav Dispute, op. cit., pp. 157-69. 
* Ibid, pp. 190-195. 
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ness of which recalled the Cominform era.?° At the 
same time, Gomulka became aware of his own growing 
isolation within the Communist bloc. Thus, he was 
embittered—as some parts of his Gdansk speech indi- 
cated—by the Yugoslav rejection of his advice to try 
to change Soviet bloc policies from within. Left with- 
out a parner in this enterprise, he decided to improve 
his position by seeking a direct rapprochement with 
Moscow. His prolonged visit to the Soviet capital in 
October-November 1958 was a consequence of this 
decision. 

Gomulka’s trip represented a far cry from his voyage 
to Belgrade one year before. The speeches delivered 
by Khrushchev and Gomulka on November 11 at 
Moscow’s Lenin Central Stadium reflected their full 
alignment. This time, Gomulka went into an all-out 
assault on the “erroneous, revisionist path” of the LCY. 
He emphasized that from the very outset the attitude 
of the PUWP toward the program of the LCY had 
been ‘“‘definitely critical.” He explained also to his 
Moscow audience that the Polish party favored good 
relations with the LCY based ‘‘on the spirit of prole- 
tarian internationalism,’ but that “the blame for the 
present situation rests completely and exclusively with 
Yugoslavia.” Finally, while voicing hope that the 
LCY would once again return to the “‘fraternal family 
of socialist countries,” he intimated that this time the 


initiative must come from the Yugoslavs.*4 


Gomulka’s attack evoked an outburst of anger on 
the part of the leadership of the LCY. A long and 
bitter article in Borba on November 14, publicly buried 
—in the words of the New York Times—‘the long 
cherished hope that Poland’s leaders would remain 
friendly despite the Soviet bloc’s campaign against the 
Tito regime’.2?. The Yugoslav rebuttal of Gomulka’s 
speech consisted essentially in quoting chronologically 
the latter's various declarations on the subject of the 
LCY, starting with the admiring ones made in 1957 
and changing gradually—always one step behind Mos- 
cow—toward hostility. The article even implied that 
Gomulka was lying in trying to represent the PUWP 
criticism of the LCY Draft program as the earliest one 
in the socialist bloc; for, according to Borba, the two 


* Khrushchev’s attack on the LCY at the Seventh Congress of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party in Sofia on June 3, 1958, was 
the sharpest statement since Stalia’s day. For the English text, 
cf. Robert Bass and Elisabeth Marbury (ed.), The Soviet- 
Yugoslav Controversy, 1948-1958: A Documentary Record, 
Prospect Books, New York, 1959, pp. 190-200. 

* For English translations of their speeches, cf. The Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. X, No. 45, December 17, 1958, 
pp. 7-12. 

* November 15, 1958. 


members of the Polish Politburo who discussed its 
contents in Belgrade “were far from appraising LCY’s 
views as revisionist.” Indeed, Borba pointed out that 
on March 28, 1958, the Polish party had accepted an 
invitation to send an official delegation to the LCY 
Congress, but had cancelled its participation on April 
18, just two weeks after the decision by the CPSU to 
boycott the congress. 

Thus, under the impact of this angry November dis- 
pute, the Yugoslav-Polish ‘alliance’ collapsed even be- 
fore its construction was completed. Clearly, its foun- 
dations were inadequate. Viewed both in terms of 
ideology (“‘exportable’”’ Titoism and strictly ‘‘domestic” 
Gomulkaism) and power (a strong LCY, but a weak 
PUWP), the two regimes were in dissimilar situations, 
and their mutual bonds were not really of primary im- 
portance for either of them. Their cooperation was 
brought about by the explosive forces which shook 
Eastern Europe in the turbulent year of 1956. Above 
all, their alignment was made possible by the temporary 
vacillation of Soviet leadership in that area. As soon, 
however, as Soviet policy regained decisiveness, the 
Yugoslav-Polish rapprochement had to come to an end. 


The New Pattern 


In his Moscow speech during Gomulka’s visit, Khrush- 
chev defined two aspects of future relations between 
the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia. In the first place, 
Khrushchev rejected Stalin’s approach of total severance 
of ties with Yugoslavia: ‘Along state lines we will 
strive to develop friendly relations with Yugoslavia and 
encourage trade and cultural ties...” Khrushchev then 
made his second point: “As for our disagreement on 
ideological questions, we have waged and will continue 
to wage an irreconcilable struggle against distortions of 
Marxism-Leninism.” The clear implication of this 
statement was that reconciliation with the LCY was 
discarded unless the Yugoslav Communists were willing 
to repudiate their own program and rejoin the “‘socialist”’ 
camp. The third basic point of Khrushchev’s stand had 
been formulated somewhat earlier, in his speech at the 
Congress of the German Socialist Unity Party on July 
11, 1958: “In our struggle for the Communist cause,” 
he declared, “‘we should not devote greater attention to 
the Yugoslav revisionists than they actually deserve.” ”° 
It meant—again contrary to Stalin’s attitude, which can 
only be described as pathological—that Yugoslavia’s 
“deviations” would be treated with cool indifference— 
i.é., contempt—trather than vehement indignation. 


™ For the English text, cf. The Second Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, 
op. cit. pp. 202-216. 


These three directives established the pattern of re- 
lations between Yugoslavia and all other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, including Poland.24 Thus, a chrono- 
logical survey of contacts between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet bloc countries, prepared by Radio Free Europe 
in Munich, shows that in the period from January 1, 
1959, to May 15, 1960, all 212 contacts were confined 
to the “state level.” 2° The same survey indicates that 
during that period Poland was still the first in number 
of contacts with Tito’s government, and was second only 
to the USSR, among all the Soviet bloc countries, in 
trade with Yugoslavia.* In the political sphere, Polish- 
Yugoslav relations as a whole remained proper, al- 
though on the Polish side Yugoslav diplomats were 
treated with a certain amount of suspicion. The Poles, 
unlike the Chinese or the Albanians, did not indulge in 
chicanery; yet in December 1959 hospitality was with- 
held from the Yugoslav military attaché. In the cultural 
sphere, the flow of delegations between the two countries 
continued, but on a considerably smaller scale than in 
1957-58. Permission to open a Yugoslav information 
center in Warsaw was declined by the Polish authori- 
fess 

Although the violence of the Chinese and Albanian 
attacks against the LCY was never matched in Poland, 
the PUWP adhered to the principle of carrying on an 
“irreconcilable ideological struggle” against Yugoslav 
“revisionism.’’?S In his speech at the Third Congress of 


“The notable exception was Albania, where the first point of 
Khrushchev’s program has been reduced to the bare minimum 
and whose verbal assaults on Yugoslavia retain much of the 
Stalinist flavor. 

*It should be observed, however, that in Communist states 
where state officials are also prominent party functionaries, the 
distinction is necessarily blurred. Thus, for example, when 
Mijalko Todorovic, a member of the Central Committee of the 
LCY and Vice-President of the Yugoslav Federal Executive 
Council, visited Warsaw in January 1960, heading the economic 
delegation, or when Vukmanovic-Tempo arrived in Warsaw 
in May 1960 as Chairman of the Yugoslav Trade Union Federa- 
tion, their visits might well have had a political character, too. 
* Statisticki Godisnjak for 1958, p. 186. For later figures, 
cf. Yugoslav monthly survey Indeks, No. 3, (1959), p. 32; No. 
3 (1960), p. 32. From the Polish point of view, trade with 
Yugoslavia occupied sixth place among the Communist coun- 
tries and ninth place among all countries in the world. Cf. 
Conctse Statistical Yearbook of the Polish People’s Republic, 
1960, Polskie Wydawnictwa Gospodarcze, Warsaw, 1960, pp. 
132-123. 

“Yugoslav News Bulletin, published by the Yugoslav In- 
formation Center in New York, January 8, 1960. 

* Occasionally, the Yugoslavs have complained also about 
malicious comments in the Polish press. For instance, Borba 
of March 25, 1960, sharply answered the two articles published 
in the Polish weekly Zdarzenia, charging they vilified the 
Yugoslav people and society. 
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the PUWP in March 1959, Gomulka echoed the Soviet 
charges against the LCY and was less optimistic than 
ever regarding future relations between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet bloc.2? His attack was answered on March 
17 by an icy and rather contemptuous article in Borba, 
which deplored Gomulka’s inconsistency and lack of 
principle in his treatment of Yugoslavia. It stated signi- 
ficantly that in the anti-Yugoslav campaign “. . . new 
elements are brought in by others, whom Gomulka joins 
only later.” It is obvious, concluded Borba, that ‘he 
is no longer ready to behave, or is prevented from 
behaving, toward Yugoslavia as he previously did.” 

Khrushchev’s third precept—studied indifference— 
was also observed by the Poles. Although it is likely 
that this principle appealed to the Poles the most, it 
was actually enforced on a bloc-wide basis, a fact which 
provoked Tito’s complaints.*° It is true that in the 
second half of 1959 and in 1960, Tito’s own espousal 
of the main tenets of Soviet foreign policy had con- 
siderably reduced the scope of Soviet and satellite at- 
tacks against Yugoslavia, but here again it was the Soviet 
Union which determined the attitude toward Yugoslavia, 
and other states had only to comply. This was patently 
clear from what transpired among the Communist 
leaders present at the session of the UN General As- 
sembly in New York last September. Meeting Khrush- 
chev several times and having reportedly come to terms 
with him, Tito ignored Gomulka, who reciprocated. 
Again while Gomulka did not show the slightest sign 
of divergence from the general line of the bloc, Tito’s 
efforts to foster “active coexistence’ was conspicuously 
directed, not toward the East European bloc, but toward 
the Afro-Asian uncommitted countries. 


Outlook for the Future 


The trend of events in Central and Eastern Europe 
tends to reduce rather than improve the chances for a 
revival of the Polish-Yugoslav rapprochement. Since 
1958, political currents have pulled the two countries 
even farther apart. Yugoslavia has continued to fol- 
low the line of ‘‘active coexistence” with its three-sided 


*® Wladyslaw Gomulka, “Referat sprawozdawczy na_ III. 
Zjezdzie PSPR,” Przemowienia, 1959, Ksiazka i Wiedza, 
Warsaw, 1960, p. 85. 

® Speaking in Zagreb on December 12, 1959, about relations 
with the countries of the Soviet bloc, Tito declared: “ 
recently these attacks have been reduced. But there is another 
way: keeping quiet about and ignoring any of our important 
statements, declarations, and even the national holiday which 
we had. The press did not take any notice. This is not very 
nice. This should not be done.” Radio Belgrade broadcast of 
the same day. 
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program: backing virtually all Soviet foreign policies; 
cultivating good relations with the West primarily for 
economic reasons; and strengthening ties with the Afro- 
Asian “‘neutrals.” Domestically, experimentation—pat- 
ticularly in the socio-economic realm—has given to 
Yugoslav society some features not existing in other 
Communist countries. 

At the same time, Poland has travelled in exactly the 
opposite direction. The stress on “‘the specific Polish 
road” both in external and domestic policies has been 
considerably toned down. Since the Polish-Soviet rap- 
prochement in 1958, Poland’s foreign policy has ad- 
hered even more strictly to the line of the Communist 
bloc. Although Poland’s contacts with the West still 
remain wider and freer than those of any other Com- 
munist country, on all major issues of international 
politics Poland invariably sides with the USSR. Like- 
wise, there has been a marked hardening of the in- 
ternal political course. Individual liberties still exceed 
those existing anywhere else in the bloc, but compared 
with 1956-57 they have been seriously curtailed. Eco- 
nomic experimentation aimed at creating a new type of 
socialist economy corresponding to Polish needs has 
been brought to a standstill.2t AIl in all, Poland has 
been moving toward a greater degree of assimilation 
with the rest of the “‘socialist camp.” 

There are other more general developments in East- 
ern Europe which must be taken into account in antici- 
pating the future of Yugoslav-Polish relations. In the 
first place, the most active anti-Communist forces had 
been profoundly disheartened by the outcome of the 
dramatic events of late 1956, and particularly by West- 
ern inability to help them in any effective way. Unless 
some new crisis occurs in the Soviet empire, they are 
not likely to rise again in the near future.8? In the 
second place, the plans to promote a gradual change 
through the establishment of some kind of a neutral 
zone in Central and Eastern Europe, hopefully though 
vaguely advocated in the years 1957-58, are no longer 
heard. The concept of ‘disengagement’ has been con- 
ceded by both sides to be dead.*? The crucial problem of 


Cf. “The Polish ‘Economic Model’,” by J. M. Montias, 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1960. 

® For a discussion of the impact of events of 1956 upon Eastern 
Europe, cf. William Griffith, “The Revolt Reconsidered,” East 
Europe, Vol. 9, No. 7 (July 1960); Adam Bromke, ‘‘Dis- — 
engagement in East Europe,” International Journal, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3 (Summer 1959). 

% The Poles still occasionally revert to the Rapacki plan in 
their pronouncements. Yet, by simultaneously adhering to the 
Soviet proposal to conclude separate peace treaties with the 
two German states, they indicate that they no longer seriously 
consider the plan. For instance, see Gomulka’s speech in the 
UN on September 27, 1960. 


the area, namely German unification, is recognized at 
present as virtually insoluble. 

The USSR is evidently preparing to maintain its he- 
gemony in Eastern Europe indefinitely. Soviet political 
controls over the “people’s democracies” have been con- 
siderably streamlined through regular multilateral meet- 
ings and bilateral contacts linking each country directly 
with the Soviet Union: There are repeated rumors about 
the approaching formalization of these bonds through 
the re-establishment of the Comintern. Simultaneously, 
economic ties have been strengthened. Under the aegis 
of the CMEA the process of bloc-wide economic plan- 
ning and integration has a systematically advanced.*4 


WITH THE NEW ascendancy of Soviet power, the 
impact of Titoism upon Eastern Europe has diminished 
almost to the vanishing point. Tito’s ambiguous atti- 
tude toward the Hungarian events of 1956, his essen- 
tially defensive position in the recent controversy with 


the USSR, and last but not least Khrushchev’s tactic of’ 


ignoring Yugoslavia have all contributed to the declin- 
ing prestige of Tito’s regime in the eyes of Communists 
and non-Communists alike. Indeed, it appears that the 
role of Titoism as a focal point for the dissidents in 
Eastern Europe is ended. Even if a new crisis were to 
break out in that area, it is unlikely that the other 
countries, and particularly the relatively distant and 1n 
some respects more advanced Poland, would look to 
Yugoslavia for political inspiration. 

Moreover, it is highly improbable that Tito would 
still be at the helm of the Yugoslav government by the 
time any new changes were to take place in Central and 
Eastern Europe. He is now quite close to seventy, and 


“Cf. “The CMEA: A Progress Report’, by Alfred Zauber- 
man, Problems of Communism, July-August 1960. 


although he looks robust and agile, the problem of his 
succession is already very much on the minds of the 
LCY leaders. The disappearance of Tito from the po- 
litical arena is likely to bring about far- reaching changes 
in Yugoslav internal as well as external policies. In- 
deed, it might result in a general crisis of the regime, 
now so dependent on its charismatic leader. Such a 
possibility hinges essentially on the ability of Tito’s suc- 
cessors to maintain party unity on basic foreign and 
domestic policies in the face of pressures from both 
East and West. 

On the other hand, Poland’s foreign policy is un- 
likely to be affected in the near future by the problem 
of succession. It is not only that Gomulka is much 
younger than Tito and therefore, despite his poor 
health, likely to remain longer in his post. What is far 
more important is that, owing to Poland’s geography, 
no drastic change in her external policy is feasible with- 
out a basic shift in the international situation. Not only 
the Communists but also many non-Communists in Po- 
land recognize this.2° No matter who heads the Polish 
government, his policies will be determined by the all- 
pervasive factor of Polish politics, namely, Poland’s lo- 
cation on the most strategically crucial border of the 
USSR. To sum up, the difference in the geopolitical 
location of the two countries and the switch in Soviet 
and Chinese attitudes are the two basic elements which 
doomed the idea of a Yugoslav-Polish alliance in 1957- 
58, and which will most likely prevent it from being 
revived in the years to come. 


** This attitude on the part of the non-Communists was well 
illustrated by the statement of a prominent leader of the 
Polish lay Catholics: “The alliance with the Soviet Union 

. represents the foundation of our policy. This is under- 
stood by all politically conscious Poles . . .”’ Stanislaw Stomma, 
Trybuna Ludu, October 22, 1960. 
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Czechoslovakia’s March to Communism 


By Edward Taborsky 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, exploitation of man by man 
has been practically abolished, and the foundations of 
socialism have in substance been built. Our alignment in 
the mighty socialist camp, our firm alliance with the 
Soviet Union, and the results that we have attained en- 
able us to set the completion of socialist construction in 
our fatherland as our next goal. 


With these words, spoken at the Eleventh Congress 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia (KSC) 
in June 1958, the party’s First Secretary, Antonin No- 
votny, officially proclaimed a new stage in Communist 
Czechoslovakia’s advance along the Marxist-Leninist 
path,! a stage which—as later described by the new “so- 
cialist’’ constitution of 1960— is to ‘‘create the material 
and spiritual prerequisites for the transition of our so- 
ciety to communism.” As spelled out by Novotny and 
embodied in the final resolution of the congress,? the 
“completion of socialist construction” involved five 
main tasks: 


1). Achievement of “‘a decisive victory of socialist 
relations of production”’ in agriculture; 

2). Removal of “the remnants of antagonistic classes” 
by liquidating remaining ‘‘kulaks” in rural areas and 
“other capitalistic elements in the cities”’; 

3). Development of “the productive forces on the 
basis of the most advanced techniques’’ and steps “‘to se- 
cure a further uninterrupted growth in the people’s 
living standards”’; 

4). Action to “deepen and perfect incessantly our 
socialist democracy”; and 


1 Rude pravo (Praha), June 19, 1958. 
? Ibid, June 23, 1958. 


ee ees 
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5). Moral strengthening of ‘‘the political unity of the 
people in the spirit of Marxist-Leninist teachings, and 
completion of the cultural revolution.” 

It is the purpose of this article to examine how and 
with what results these five main tasks have thus far 
been carried out. 


The Agricultural Situation 


The remaining non-collectivized farmers were the 
first to feel the brunt of the neo-Stalinist offensive. 
While the more lenient treatment accorded them during 
the post-Stalin “‘thaw’’ could not compare with the latt- 
tude granted the farmers in Hungary and (after the 
“October Revolution” of 1956) in Poland, the Czech- 
oslovak peasants had nevertheless enjoyed a brief respite 
after the death of Stalin. Collective farm membership 
declined from 381,000 in 1953 to 329,000 in 1955; the 
number of persons engaged in the private sector of agri- 
culture rose simultaneously from 1,159,000 to 1,320,000; 
and the share of total agricultural land accounted for 
by the socialist sector fell from 44.7 to 42.6 percent.* 

Alarmed by this loss of ground, the party leaders in 
1955 issued a resolute call for a renewed collectivization 
drive and ordered all party and state organs to “show 
the peasants the road of socialism more boldly and 
forcefully.’ * Thus, the collectivization steamroller, 
temporarily halted after the death of the Soviet dicta- 
tor, began to move again. Between the years 1955 and 
1959, collective farm membership swelled from 329,000 
to 970,000, while the number of persons working in the 
private agricultural sector dropped from 1,320,000 to 
542,000, with a further sharp decline to 339;000 in 


3 Unless otherwise stated, all statistical data used in this article 
are taken from the Statisticka rocenka republiky Ceskoslovenske 
(Statistical Yearbook of the Czechoslovak Republic) and other 
official announcements of the Czechoslovak Office of Statistics. 
*News from Behind the Iron Curtain, New York, Vol. 4 
(1955), No. 8, p. 51. 


1960. Simultaneously, the socialist sector’s share of total 
agricultural land rose from 42.6 percent in 1955 to 
87 percent in 1960. In view of these results, there is 
little reason to doubt that the regime’s plan to do away 
with private farming altogether by the end of 1961 will 
be attained on schedule. 

The “‘victory of socialist productive relations’ in 
agriculture enabled the party leaders at long last to begin 
applying the current Soviet policy of merging collective 
farms into bigger units. At the 1958 party congress, 
Novotny had flatly rejected “the ill-conceived ideas of 
some comrades regarding the merging of cooperatives 
and the creation of new large villages,” on the ground 
that this might jeopardize the push toward: complete 
collectivization. But the speedy progress of the drive 
evidently allayed his anxiety, and in November 1959 
he announced that the average size of collective farms 
had to be increased ‘‘so as to take advantage of large- 
scale production economies and improved methods of 
management.” © Since then, the merging of collective 
farms into bigger units has become a major item of the 
fegime’s agricultural program. By October 3, 1960, 
2,530 of the country’s collective farms had been merged 
into 1,050 units averaging 623 hectares of land per 
farm instead of the previous 300 hectares.¢ Judging 
from Soviet practice, which the chiefs of Czechoslovak 
communism tend to follow by force of habit, and from 
explanations of the merger program in official party 
publications, the process of collective farm amalgama- 
tion will undoubtedly continue until the farms attain 
whatever size the regime considers most efficient. 

Apart from the calculation that larger collective farms 
will facilitate more thorough mechanization and more 
effective controls than were possible with smaller units, 
the merger program is also motivated by ideological 
considerations. One Czechoslovak journal, for example, 
wrote: 


The merging of the collective farms . .. will raise agri- 
cultural production to the level of our socialist industry, 
will bring both forms of socialist ownership in agricul- 
ture {state and cooperative} closer to each other, and 
will ensure the elimination of differences in living stand- 
ards between town and country.’ 


Since these last two anticipated results—realization of a 
“higher’”’ form of socialist ownership and the overcom- 
ing of differences between town and country—figure 
among the time-honored requisites of the transition from 
socialism to communism, the farm amalgamation pro- 


° Rude pravo, November 13, 1959. 
* Nova mysl (Praha), No. 11, November 1960, p. 1184 ff. 
" Thid. 


gram fits in perfectly with the orthodox Marxist-Leninist 
line. As a matter of fact, some of the merged collectives 
have already begun replacing the existing method of 
measuring the individual member’s share of farm in- 
come by labor-day units with a “system of reward anal- 
ogous to that existing in state socialist ownership, 7.e., 
pecuniary compensation for work... .” 8 


AMALGAMATION OF THE collective farms into 
bigger units became all the more necessary when the 
Czechoslovak regime decided at the close of 1958 to 
follow the Soviet lead in abolishing machine-tractor 
stations as suppliers of mechanized equipment and labor 
to the collectives. The circumstances under which this 
decision was reached deserve particular attention. Aware 
of the value of the machine-tractor stations not only as 
mechanized equipment centers but also as an effective 
instrument of agricultural controls, the Czechoslovak 
leadership was at first anything but enthusiastic about 
Khrushchev’s sudden wkase disbanding the Soviet MTS. 
Even as late as June 1958, Novotny assured the Eleventh 
Party Congress that the “‘machine-tractor stations will 
continue to be an important factor in the development 
of the Unified Agricultural Cooperatives and will con- 
stitute bases where the principal means of mechanization 
will be concentrated.’’® By the end of 1958, however, 
there was an abrupt change of mind. Since 1959 the 
machine-tractor stations have been selling their ma- 
chinery to the collective farms, and the process was sub- 
stantially completed by the end of 1960.1 

But while the stations have been relieved of the main 
function for which they were originally established, 
they have not been abolished. Rather, their role has been 
changed and adapted to the new agricultural pattern. 
They no longer plough the fields and harvest the crops, 
but they continue to be charged with other functions 
such as land improvement, machinery maintenance and 
repair, and the training of mechanics. Since, in addition, 
they are directed to perform “technical inspection serv- 
ice’’—i.e., keeping track of the use of machinery by the 
collective farms and instructing the members of the col- 
lectives in its proper operation and maintenance—it is 
obvious that the reorganized stations continue to play 
a part in the interlocking Communist system of agri- 
cultural controls.1 


° Ibid. 

* Rude pravo, June 19, 1958. 

Pravda (Bratislava), January 3, 1959, and Prague News 
Letter, Vol. 16, No. 3, February 6, 1960. 

% Prague News. Letter, Vol. 16, No. 3, February 6, 1960: 
Zivot strany (Praha), No. 15 (1959), p. 919. 
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In fact, both the amalgamation of the collective farms 
and the reorganization of the machine-tractor stations 
have been utilized for the purpose of further strengthen- 
ing the system of controls. The transfer of machinery 
from the tractor stations to the collective farms was 
accompanied by the transfer of “politically and pro- 
fessionally mature’ MTS employees,'* while the mergers 
have similarly enabled the regime to ‘‘raise the level of 
management” through a “suitable selection of ‘cadres 
from a broader membership basis.” 1% Furthermore, re- 
gional and district party organs were ordered to take 
advantage of the farm reorganizations in order to estab- 
lish primary party units in the collective farms.™ 
(Hitherto the party had not attempted to set up primary 
units in the collectives and had operated in rural areas 
only through village party organizations.) Although 
such units had been formed in only 872 of the country’s 
more than 12,000 collective farms by the beginning of 
1960,15 there is no doubt that the process will be 
pushed forward to rapid completion. 


Away with Capitalist Survivals 


Compared to the achievement of a “decisive victory 
of socialist productive relations” in agriculture, the li- 
quidation of the “‘kulaks” and of remaining “capitalistic 
elements” in the cities presented only a minor problem. 
As for the hapless “kulaks,” they had already been vir- 
tually wiped out by the time of the Eleventh Party Con- 
gress, and Novotny’s bellicose call for their extinction 
was chiefly by way of using them as a convenient 
whipping-boy. To a somewhat lesser extent, this was 
also true of the ‘“‘capitalistic elements’’ in the cities. Al- 
though ‘“‘petty-bourgeois capitalism’ had registered a 
slight revival in Czechoslovakia during the post-Stalin 
“thaw,” its comeback had been much less noticeable 
than in neighboring Hungary and Poland: at the end 
of 1955, there were only 48,000 persons in the entire 
non-agricultural sector who could be designated as pri- 
vate entrepreneurs, and by 1958 their number had 
dwindled to 21,000. Hence, Novotny’s inclusion of 
their elimination along with the ‘“‘kulaks,’’ as one of the 
party's five main tasks in the new era of the ‘“‘comple- 
tion of socialist construction” was altogether out of pro- 
portion to the practical importance of the problem. 
Obviously, Novotny was prompted more by the compul- 
sion to pay homage to Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy than 


2 Zivot strany, No. 15, 1959, p. 919. 

8 Nova mysl, No. 11, November 1960, p. 1184 ff. 
4 Zivot strany, No. 1, 1960, p. 6 ff. 

6 Thid., No. 13, 1960, p. 794. 
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by any practical need—though there probably was a 
genuine desire to do away with the last embarrassing 
leftovers of private enterprise which, as the Communist 
press itself conceded, were often ‘‘cheaper, quicker and 
simpler to work with” than the top-heavy, over-bureauc- 
ratized national enterprises.1*® At any rate, the new 
offensive against “‘petty-capitalism’’ was vigorously 
pressed, and by the end of 1959 only 9,000 private en- 
trepreneurs remained. 


The Production Picture 


In explaining the third main task confronting the 
party in the forthcoming years, 7.e., the further develop- 
ment of the “productive forces,” Novotny described the 
country’s economy as ‘‘the main battlefield on which the 
completion of socialist construction will be decided.” 
On the same occasion, he announced new exacting eco- 
nomic targets for 1965, subsequently revised upwards in 
1959 and 1960. How has Communist Czechoslovakia 


© Rude pravo, August 15, 1957, and February 5, 1958. 


TABLE I. 
Major Indices of the 
Czechoslovak Economy: 1948-1965 
(1937 = 100) 
1948 1955 1960 1965 
actual actual plan plan 

National income 97 174 238 338 
Growth of industrial 

production 108 234 397, 622 

Producer goods 110 274 473 817 
Consumer goods 107 PG? 322 431 

Electricity 183 365 590 948 
Hard coal coke 121 198 240 330 
Crude steel 114 195 296 464 
Nitrogeneous fertilizers 118 242 585 1288 
Cement 130 227 393 687 
Shoes 117 114 170 190 
Sugar 82 105 142 194 
Labor productivity 

in industry 103 197 2a 390 
Growth of agricultural 

production* Whe) 95 108 132 
Public transportation 

of goods 117 256 378 571 
Public transportation 

of persons 199 354 542 539 
Real Wages — 1:22 156° 187 


Notes: *1936 = 100. ”Estimate. 
SouRCE: Statisticke zpravy (Statistical Reports), Prague, 
No. 8, August 1960, p. 216. 


fared on this “main battlefield” of “socialist con- 
struction” ? 

It is impossible to deal adequately with so massive a 
subject within a few paragraphs of a general survey.17 
The basic indices shown in Table I and a few words of 
evaluation must therefore suffice to indicate at least the 
main trends. 

Although Communist statistical releases do not al- 
ways accurately reflect economic realities, Table I 
does provide an approximate picture of Czechoslovakia’s 
past economic development and future plans. It reveals 
a pattern typical .of the entire Soviet orbit—namely, a 
spectacular increase in capital goods production, a much 
more modest but still quite substantial rise in the over- 
all output of consumer goods, and a truly miserable 
showing in the field of agriculture. Recurrent upward 
revisions of industrial production targets, made possible 
by the overfulfillment of previously fixed goals, have 
contrasted sharply with downward revisions of agri- 
cultural production targets, made necessary by recurrent 
underfulfillment of the plan (see Table II). 

While the overall guantitative achievements in in- 
dustrial production are certainly impressive, they conceal 
various deficiencies which must be taken into account 
to obtain a properly balanced view. It is evident from 
persistent consumers’ complaints as well as official ad- 
missions that the quality of merchandise leaves much 
to be desired, especially in the consumer goods field. 
Thus, to cite just one recent example, a spot check of 
textiles offered for sale in retail stores revealed, accord- 
ing to Rude pravo of August 18, 1959, that ‘65 percent 
of the checked merchandise was deficient and should 
not have appeared on the market.” Rejects continue to 
be excessive, and in 1958 alone 873 million crowns 
(125 million dollars) were lost in this way.18 Fulfill- 
ment or even overfulfillment of the planned targets in 
quantitative terms has frequently been accompanied by 
non-fulfillment of the planned assortment.1® Although 
these and similar deficiencies do not invalidate the offi- 
cial claim of substantial advances in the field of indus- 
trial production, they do reveal that economic reality is 
considerably less glamorous that the overall statistical 
indices might indicate. 

Nor should the tremendous human cost of the eco- 
nomic achievements be forgotten. The stepped-up tar- 
gets of the Second Five-Year Plan, announced in the 


“ The subject is considered in the present writer’s Communism 
in Czechoslovakia—1948-1960, to be published later this year 
by Princeton University Press. 

™ Zivot strany, No. 16, 1959, p. 999. 

” For the latest of many complaints, see Rude pravo, January 
ee OG). 
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TABLE Il. 


Target Revisions under the 
Second Five-Year Plan: 1956-1960 


(Percent of increase over 1955) 


Original 1958 1960 
plan revision revision 
Industrial production 50 54.4 64 
Producer goods D7, 61 73 
Consumer goods 40 44 52 
Agricultural production 30 rae 14 


SOURCE: Official plan announcements. 
ee inane se 
wake of the temporary respite of the first post-Stalin 
years, have led to an ever-tightening regimentation of 
labor. Although the methods of constriction have be- 
come subtler compared to the drastic disciplinary meas- 
ures of Stalin’s day, pressure has grown more persistent, 
more pervasive, and evasion has become more difficult 
as economic dependence on the all-mighty state increased 
and the network of controls became more refined. 

While the Stalinist regulations forbidding workers to 
leave their jobs without the consent of management and 
their district people's committee no longer apply, the 
regime now restricts free movement of labor by making 
the length of uninterrupted employment in one place a 
major factor in computing the amount of an employee’s 
sickness and maternity benefits and the length of his 
annual vacation, as well as in the assignment of housing 
and the allocation of other priorities. As for collective 
farmers, the Czechoslovak press itself has recently sup- 
plied evidence showing that collective farmers may not 
leave without permission of the farm administration.2° 

The struggle against absenteeism at work has also 
been intensified in recent years. The customary cotr- 
rectional measures were supplemented in 1959 by ‘‘com- 
radely visits” paid to sick fellow-workers in order to 
expose those suffering from “potato rheumatism,” ‘“‘gar- 
dening fever” and other such “seasonal illnesses.” At 
the same time, renewed warnings, reminiscent of the 
Stalin era, have lately been addressed to physicians 
against “buying cheap popularity’ by declaring workers 
unfit for work because of sickness. Stiff jail sentences 
have been meted out to those issuing sickness certificates 
to allegedly healthy workers.” 

Furthermore, the “‘socialist competitions”, which be- 
gan to plague the citizens of Czechoslovakia soon after 
the Communist seizure of power, have grown mote var- 


” Zemedelske noviny (Praha), December 30, 1959; also 


Ceskoslovensky zpravodaj (New York), No. 294, May 9, 1960. 
*t Rude pravo, October 20, 1959. 
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ied, more widespread, better organized and less “‘volun- 
tary.” And so have those obnoxious devices of labor 
exploitation called ‘voluntary work brigades” and “‘vol- 
untary action” groups. How much “‘free-time’’ work 
without pay the regime manages to extract from the 
population was revealed in an official estimate indicating 
that work donated in 1960 on public improvement pro- 
jects alone was worth approximately two million crowns 
(278,000 dollars) per day on the average.?? 

Finally, in a determined drive to bolster labor produc- 


tivity—an effort upon which the fate of the new and 


ambitious Third Five-Year Plan primarily depends—a 
wholesale “hardening” of work norms was catried out 
in 1959 and 1960 under the guise of “wage reform.’’?% 
Although wage rates were raised, work norms increased 
even more, so that many workers have in fact suffered 
a decrease in earnings, while others have to work harder 
in order to earn as much as before—and much harder 
still to secure pay increases.24 The “hardening” of the 
norms has also wiped out whatever benefit Czechoslovak 
workers may have gained from the 1957 reduction of 
the workweek from 48 to 46 hours. They now have to 
produce more in fewer hours, or put in additional hours 
to catch up with their work. How illusory the 1957 
workweek reduction really was has been strikingly re- 
vealed by a Czechoslovak economic journal, which stated 
that the average daily shift for construction workers 
was 8.1 hours in 1956, 8.2 in 1958, 8.4 in 1959 and 
8.5 in the first half of 1960.75 


The Question of Living Standards 


But while labor regimentation has tightened the 
workers’ living standards have improved. Average 
monthly wages of industrial workers have risen from 
1,263 crowns in 1955 to 1,384 in the last quarter of 
1960.26 As the several price reductions granted in recent 
years have cut down the cost of living, real wages are 
said to have risen by one-fifth between 1956 and 1960.77 
Old-age and disability pensions were increased to an 
average of 610 crowns (85 dollars) per month at the 
end of 1959.78 A corresponding increase has also taken 
place in child-allowances. 


" Ceskoslovensky zpravodaj, No. 284, March 1, 1960. 

Rude pravo, November 20, 1958, September 22, 1959, and 
February 18, 1960. 

* On the results of the wage reform, see Rude pravo, January 
3 and 23 and Feb. 18, 1960; also Prace (Praha), Dec. 8, 1959. 
* Hospodarske noviny (Praha), August 26, 1960. 

Last figure from Hospodarske noviny, December 21, 1960. 

™ Rude pravo, December 25, 1960. 

* Ibid., February 9, 1960. 
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Thus, overall material conditions of life in Czechoslo- 
vakia have certainly improved since the death of Stalin, 
especially in the years 1957-1959. But have they im- 
proved as much as the regime asserts? In particular, 
have real wages truly risen by the claimed 56 percent 
over prewar levels? Although the limited length of 
this article disallows a fuller enquiry into this intriguing 
topic, an exhaustive study made by the present writer 
suggests a negative answer, this mainly for two reasons: 

1). In figuring prewar levels of real wages, the 
Communist regime does not include almost two-fifths of 
the gainfully employed population (outside agriculture), 
such as persons in the liberal professions and other self- 
employed individuals, most of whom had considerably 
higher-than-average earnings. Moreover, it uses wage 
data as reported for the purposes of accident and old-age 
insurance, which were invariably lower than actual 
wages, and it also omits bonuses, overtime pay and other 
premiums.?® 

2). On the other hand, the cost-of-living index in 
Communist Czechoslovakia is calculated on the basis 
of the lowest official prices of the cheapest varieties of 
merchandise, which, as is generally known, are usually 
obtainable only by privileged officials and a few first- 
comers. The index thus grossly underestimates the 
actual level of prices, and, by the same token, overrates 
the real-wage level. 


Perfecting “Socialist Democracy” 


In expounding the party’s fourth task, the “deepening 
and perfecting of socialist democracy,’ Novotny dwelt 
mainly on decentralization and de-bureaucratization of 
the country’s sprawling administration. Neither was a 
novel proposition, what with various steps that had al- 
ready been taken—such as the transfer of a substantial 
part of ministerial functions to the lower echelons of 
the administration (the people’s committees), or the 
reduction of the central administrative apparatus, espe- 
cially by weeding out members of the ‘defeated bour- 
geois class . . . seeking to overcome its defeat [by] infil- 
trating the organs of the proletarian state .. .”’ 3° It 
should be added, however, that all these decentralization 
measures of 1957-1960 were concerned almost exclu- 
sively with allocations of additional duties rather than 
additional powers. As stressed in no uncertain words in 
the 1960 resolution of the party Central Committee on 


* For a Communist admission to that effect, see Jan Kren, 
Ceskoslovensko v obdobi docasne  stabilisace kapitalismu 
(Czechoslovakia In the Period of the Temporary Stabilization 
of Capitalism), Praha, 1957, p. 252. 

°° Rude pravo, January 25, 1958. 


the reorganization of the people’s committees, the key- 
note of the reform was ‘‘a strict observance of the 
Leninist principle of democratic centralism, which com- 
bines in a harmonious fashion the development of local 
initiative with the strengthening of central guidance.” *4 

But the main step toward ‘deepening socialist de- 
mocracy” in the years under review was the adoption, on 
July 11, 1960, of a new “‘socialist’’ constitution. As 
could be expected, the new constitution goes well be- 
yond the previous “‘Ninth-of-May” Constitution of 
1948 in its similarity to that of the Soviet Union. Thus, 
its provisions regarding ownership and the economic 
system in general are little else than a paraphrase of the 
corresponding clauses of the Soviet constitution. So is 
its “bill of rights,” which stresses economic and social 
obligations, such as the duty to work, and de-emphasizes 
political rights—primarily by circumscribing them with 
various restrictive phrases similar to those found in the 
Soviet constitution. The National Assembly has been 
promoted from “‘the highest organ of legislative power,” 
as it was defined in the 1948 constitution, to “the high- 
est organ of state power,’ thus receiving the same status 
as the USSR’s Supreme Soviet. The judiciary has been 
similarly refashioned. The judges of all courts have 
been made elective and have been directed to render 
periodic accounts of their work to the assemblies or vot- 
ers that have elected them. A new institution of “local 
people’s courts’ has been added as a Czechoslovak 
equivalent of the Soviet “‘comrade’s courts” to enforce 
“the rules of socialist life.” Like its Soviet model, the 
new Czechoslovak fundamental law lumps together in 
one and the same chapter the judiciary and the prosecut- 
ing branch—the procuracy. 

On the other hand, the 1960 constitution has retained 
the ‘‘bourgeois” institution of a one-man “presidency 
of the Republic’ rather than adopting the presidium 
pattern prevalent in the USSR and throughout the 
satellite orbit. To be sure, the Presidency’s constitutional 
status has been downgraded. In contrast to the previous 
system, the President has now been deprived of his 


* Tbid., April 14, 1960. 


“If a new customer doesn’t 
show up soon, we'll be out 
of spare parts...” 


—from Dikobraz (Prague), 
August 4, 1960. 


, Jestli se neobjevi novy za 
kaznik, budeme bez nahrad- 
nich dilu...‘‘ 


(never-used) right to dissolve the National Assembly 
and to veto its laws, and he has been made responsible 
to the Assembly for the discharge of his presidential 
functions. But the very fact that such a unique oppor- 
tunity for doing away with this conspicuous leftover 
from the democratic past has been allowed to slip by, 
is a clear indication of the manner in which the Czecho- 
slovak Communists seek to exploit to their advantage 
the prestige and stature that became attached to the 
Presidency under Thomas Masaryk and Eduard Benes. 

However, the most noteworthy feature of the new 
constitution is its inclusion of several Marxist-Leninist 
axioms pertaining to the transition from socialism to 
communism. It lists the “gradual transition to com- 
munism”’ as the chief goal of state policy. It refers to 
the “overcoming of the substantial differences between 
physical and mental work and between town and coun- 
try.” It stresses the necessity of an “all-round develop- 
ment of production on the basis of an incessant progress 
of science and technology, and an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labor.” It even contains the assertion that 
“some of the tasks of the state organs are gradually 
being transferred to social organizations.” Clearly, all 
this is a faithful echo of the very latest Soviet reinter- 
pretation of the ‘‘withering away of the state,’ which 
is now visualized by Khrushchev simply as a gradual 
transfer of state functions to the “‘social organizations 
of the people.” *? 

Thus, the new constitution of the “Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic’ —as Czechoslovakia has now been re- 
named—and the manner in which it contrasts with the 
“Ninth-of-May” Constitution of 1948, reflect with con- 
siderable accuracy the extent to which Czechoslovakia’s 
body politic has been sovietized in the past twelve years. 
While a few concessions—largely formal—continue to 
be made to the tenacious traditions of the country’s 
parliamentary past, the inexorable tendency is to elimi- 
nate the last remaining distinctions from the “Soviet 
model.”’ At the same time, by embodying in its clauses 


% See Khrushchev’s speech to the 21st Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Pravda, January 28, 1959. 


the basic Communist dicta on the transition from social- 
ism to communism, the new constitution has become, 
from the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint, the most advanced 
fundamental law of the entire Communist orbit, and has 
in that respect overtaken even its Soviet model. 


The ‘Cultural Revolution”’ 


Of all the tasks that Novotny has set for the “com- 
pletion of socialist construction’ none was more crucial 
than the raising of the ideological level and the com- 
pletion of the ‘‘cultural revolution.” After all, the fate 
of communism hinges in the last resort on whether or 
not it can produce a new species of “Communist man” 
who wholeheartedly accepts the new system and con- 
temptuously rejects the blandishments of Western de- 
mocracy. Yet no task is harder to accomplish, for no 
sure means has as yet been devised to control men’s 
thoughts. 

The tightening of controls in the fields of culture 
and. ideology became all the more urgent because this 
was precisely the area where the post-Stalin ‘thaw’ had 
made its most far-reaching advances. Encouraged by 
the ideological ferment spreading through the Soviet 
orbit in 1955-1956, the Czechoslovak writers and artists 
gave vent publicly to their dislike of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.33_ Even many of the party’s own faithful began to 
succumb to the “‘pernicious influence’ of “alien bourge- 
ois ideologies.’”” Hence, as soon as it had recovered 
from its initial shock, the party leadership initiated a 
counter-offensive—at first slowly, and more recently 
with ever-increasing vigor. In line with the latest Soviet 
precepts, a relentless struggle has been waged against 
“the vicious poison of revisionism” and other “‘survivals 
of petty-bourgeois thinking’ within and without the 
party ranks. Writers who had raised the banner of 
creative freedom at their rebellious congress in 1956 
became the prime target of the attack. Unable to sub- 
due them by “persuasion” alone, the party leaders 
switched in 1959 from recriminations and exhortations 
to direct action. A ‘National Conference of Writers,” 
hastily convened in March 1959, removed from the 
leadership of the Writer's Union most of those who had 
led the struggle for liberalization in 1956. The ousted 
leaders were replaced by die-hard Stalinists, among them 
the most notorious advocate of rigid orthodoxy in science 
and culture, Ladislav Stoll. Another die-hard Stalinist 
took over the editorship-in-chief of the Union’s journal, 
Literarni noviny (Literary Journal). The two literary 


*§ See, for instance, Edward Taborsky, ‘Czechoslovakia under 
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reviews, Kveten (May) and Novy zivot (New life), 
which had steered farthest away from the formulas of 
“socialist realism,’’ were closed down in the middle of 
1960. 

A similar recrudesence of neo-Stalinism has made 
itself felt in the other fields of culture. Painters and 
sculptors have repeatedly been urged to do away with 
their “‘servility’ to “decadent’’ western examples.** 
Theater and film people have been warned of the dire 
consequences that would befall them should they “close 
their doors to the struggle for communism.” *° Strongly- 
worded resolutions of the party’s Central Committee in 
June 1960 restated most emphatically the duty of radio 
and television to “educate working people in the ideas 
to disseminate the teaching of 
. and overcome the survivals and 
influences of bourgeois ideologies . . .” 86 Even cir- 
cuses have been directed (according to a law passed 
in December 1957) to “raise their ideological and 
artistic level’’ and to promote “the artistic and ideo- 
logical growth of the circus artists.”87 


of communism . 
Marxism-Leninism . . 


But the most important role in the battle for the 
mind has been assigned to the schools. Under the slogan 
of “strengthening the link between school and life,” 
school curricula from the six grade through the univer- 
sity now include a substantial amount of factory and 
collective farm work. As stressed by Novotny at the 
Eleventh Congress, this further “polytechnization’’ is 
expected not only to make children acquire ‘‘good 
working habits,” but also to “create conditions for a 
further enhancement of the school’s influence on politi- 
cal education in the spirit of socialism.” 

To this end, school faculties have been subjected to 
ever-stiffening controls by the party, the school author- 
ities, and various “‘social organizations.’ New directives 
were issued by the Ministry of Education in 1959, 
ordering all those concerned with admission procedures 
to consider, first and foremost, the applicants’ class 
origin and political attitudes, as well as their entire 
family background, past and present.?8 Insistence on 
“political maturity and ideological dependability” as 
conditions sive gua non for successful graduation has 
recently grown stronger than ever; and the official teach- 
ers’ journal has reemphasized, in no uncertain terms, 


* See, for instance, “Czechoslovakia’s Rebellious Artists,” East 
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the right of the “political representatives of the people’s 
committees” sitting on examination commissions to co- 
determine students’ grades.*° 


The Balance Sheet 


How successful have the Communist leaders of 
Czechoslovakia thus far been in implementing the di- 
rectives of the Eleventh Party Congress to ‘‘complete 
socialist construction’’—and thus lay the foundations for 
the forthcoming “‘transition to communism?” The an- 
swer is that they have largely succeeded in the first four 
tasks, but failed in the fifth—which in the long run 
matters most. 

They have indeed attained the coveted ‘“‘decisive 
victory of socialist productive relations” in agriculture 
by virtually completing rural collectivization, strengthen- 
ing their controls over the rural areas, and even taking 
the first steps toward the eventual transformation of 
collective farms into state farms. They have done away 
with the &ulaks and effectively suppressed the remain- 
ing “capitalistic elements’ in the cities by reducing pri- 
vate enterprise there to a few thousand family shops 
providing personal services. Except for the poor show- 
ing in agricultural production in every year of the 
Second Five-Year Plan save the last one (when agricul- 


® Ucitelske noviny (Praha), November 30, 1958. 


tural production rose some seven percent above 1959?°), 
they have achieved impressive economic advances, espe- 
cially in the privileged capital-goods sector. They have 
raised the overall living standards of the population, 
though not as much as they claim and at the cost of 
harder work and more regimentation. They have man- 
aged to purge the state apparatus of most “bourgeois 
elements,” to reduce somewhat the overgrown ranks of 
the bureaucracy, and to enlarge the scope of activities 
of the people’s committees—under the aegis, of course, 
of the central authorities. 

But the Communist leaders of Czechoslovakia have 
thus far been signally unsuccessful in implementing 
their fifth task—that of ‘‘morally deepening the political 
unity of the people in the spirit of the Marxist-Leninist 
teachings and completing the cultural revolution.” It 
is true that the dissident voices have been largely 
silenced, and that Czechoslovakia has been restored to a 
situation of “normalcy,” startlingly (though not fully) 
reminiscent of the Stalin era. However, by all indica- 
tions, the “pernicious bourgeois ideologies’ that were 
supposed to be wiped out have only been pushed under- 
ground. Thus, the task of transforming the Czechs 
and the Slovaks into new species of “Communist men,” 
and of reaching the final utopia, still is unfulfilled. And 
such it is likely to remain. 


* As claimed by Novotny in his New Year's speech, Prace, 
January 2, 1961. 


Hungary: Existence and Coexistence 


SINCE THIS AUTHOR'S last review of developments 
in Hungary, trends in the life and governing policy of 
that country have not substantially changed—they have 
only become more explicit and more emphatic. There 
are certain contradictions, apparent or real, in these rul- 
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ing trends: some point to a letup in Communist harsh- 
ness, to increased efforts towards achieving “‘coexistence”’ 
with the population as well as the Western world, 
whereas others indicate a tendency to streamline Hun- 
gaty in the Soviet image, to subordinate her economy to 
the interests of the USSR, and to liquidate ruthlessly 
all institutions and conventions likely to act as a check 
on total Communist party control. 


*“Hungary’s Craving for Normalcy’, Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1960. 
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In both these tendencies, the Hungarian government 
accepts Soviet guidance without reservation and seems 
quite content to experiment, at Mr. Khrushchev’s be- 
hest, in forging useful links with the non-Communist 
world, while quenching all attempts at deviation from 
the Moscow party line at home. This may indeed be 
the reason for the rumored hostility of the Chinese 
Communists towards the present Hungarian regime.’ 


Living Conditions 


According to a statement made in December 1960 by 
a high Hungarian party official, 


the total consumption of the entire population of Hungary 
increased in the last three years by 20 percent—an im- 
provement affecting particularly food. . . This year the 
average per capita consumption of calories, proteins and 
fats has reached the level prevailing in the most developed 
countries.’ 


Whether exaggerated or not, this estimate reflects the 
gradual steps to improve living conditions forced by 
the Hungarian revolt of 1956. By 1960, however, as 
a result of a number of factors, this trend was halted, 
if not reversed. 

In making this statement, one need not dispute the 
announcement made last December by Odon Kishazi, 
the Minister of Labor, that during 1960 “nominal wages 
and salaries of workers and employees increased by 
more than 2.5 percent on the average,” that in some 
fields, where wages had been particularly low, the in- 
creases ranged as high as 5-15 percent (leaving the im- 
plication that in other areas the wage levels remained 
stationary or possibly even declined), and that in certain 
branches of industry, where long workdays had proved 
detrimental to the workers’ health, hours had been 
reduced.t But Kishazi failed to mention other develop- 
ments of the last year that more than offset the small 
rise in nominal wage rates: 7e., the sudden and steep 
rise in rents (which until recently had been extremely 
low); a slight increase in the prices of consumer goods; 
and the tightening of work norms in industry, which 
has resulted in fewer bonuses and smaller take-home 
pay. Figures published last July in the government's 
official statistical survey Statisztikai Kozlemenyek re- 
vealed that the purchasing power of industrial workers’ 
earnings declined by roughly 6-8 percent in the one- 
year period ending July 1960.° There is little doubt 


* E.g., Gordon Shepherd reporting from Budapest, Daily Tele- 
graph (London), November 1960. 
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that the downward trend in money and real incomes 
in the industrial sector has continued, since it was only 
late last year that the higher work norms began to be 
put in effect on a wider scale. 

As to the outlook for the months ahead, Hungarians 
have little to look forward to. According to the 1961 
target figures of the current Five-Year Plan, average 
real personal income is to increase by 1.8 percent, with 
real income of the wage-earning population rising 2.9 
percent.® These figures do not suggest substantially im- 
proved living conditions in the near future. 


Drive for Higher Productivity 


The second Hungarian Five-Year Plan (1961-65) 
coincides—not surprisingly—with the timing of the 
Soviet Seven-Year Plan. Its primary goals are: (1) 
increased industrial production (by 8 percent in*1961, 
based, in part, on 85,000 additional workers and em- 
ployees);7 (2) total collectivization of agriculture, 
coupled with a rise in production (by 7.9 percent in 
1961);® and (3) integration of Hungary into the 
Soviet bloc trade network (increasing the volume of 
trade between the USSR and Hungary in 1961 by an 
anticipated 25 percent over the previous year).° 

The degree of success in fulfilling these targets will 
depend first of all on raising the productivity of Hun- 
garian workers and peasants. Thus far, as Communist 
authorities keep stressing, the increases in production 
that have taken place have been largely due to heavy 
public investment, an increase in the industrial labor 
force, and to Soviet aid, which presumably can no longer 
be expected to flow into the country at the rate estab- 
lished during the past four years. There has been little 
success in raising the workers’ productivity. It has been 
brought out, for instance, that machine tools obtained 
at high prices from abroad were used in a slack way 
and failed to increase productivity. 

In order to boost output per worker, a drive was 
started last year—first in periodicals specifically con- 
cerned with ideological and economic questions,1? and 
then in the daily papers—to tighten production norms 
in industry. The new regulations do not impose a rigid 
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set of norms on the economy as a whole, but leave it 
to the managements of industrial branches to determine 
new performance standards within their areas of respon- 
sibility. In principle, the norms are to reflect the aver- 
age worker's highest capacity, and premiums ate to be 
awarded only for truly exceptional achievements.!? 

In the beginning, the Communist press did not even 
try to conceal the angry workers’ reactions to the stiffen- 
ing of the norms. “The belated rearrangement of 
norms and the resulting substantial decrease of incomes,” 
admitted the economic weekly Figyelo, “has of course 
been received unfavorably by the workers affected by 
it.” 483 In the later stages of the campaign, however, 
the tightening of the norms was represented as a “‘social- 
ist achievement,” enthusiastically received by all those 
affected. “The great majority of the workers are both 
anxious and able to perform more than required by the 
norms, which have been altered as a result of tech- 
nological progress,” proclaimed the official party organ 
Nepszabadsag.* By the middle of January the Hun- 
garian public was informed that the campaign for 
higher norms was an idea originated by the workers 
themselves. Thus, Nepszabadsag cheerfully announced 
that in the largest Hungarian industrial combine (and 
the main workers’ revolutionary center in 1956), the 
metal-works of Csepel, 


the workers voluntarily agreed to tighten work discipline 
and increase productivity. Indeed, from then on, the 
productivity curve has shown a sharp turn upward: while 
in July daily per capita production amounted to 7,555 
florins, in November it rose to 11,200 florins.” 


In the meantime, “‘socialist work competition” has 
again become fashionable, reviving the Stakhanovism 
of the Stalin era.16 On the grounds of past experience, 
one may expect that these latest pressures applied on 
Hungarian labor will lead to few spectacular achieve- 
ments at first, and to spectacular fiascos later on. 


The End of Private Farming 


Despite the strenuous efforts to increase industrial 
productivity, the regime has been concentrating most of 
its attention on accomplishing complete collectivization 
of Hungarian agriculture by early spring of this year— 
a step which, according to party spokesmen, is necessary 
if planting and harvesting technology is to be improved 
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Pusztai Pal rajza 


— A papa nem kel még fel? 


FALUS! REGGEL — Rdér! G a téeszbe megy dolgozni... 


Below left: ‘‘Morning at the village.” Right:—‘‘Isn’t 
papa up yet?’”’—‘There’s time! He’s working on the 
cooperative farm. 

—From Ludas Matyi (Budapest), Oct. 27, 1960. 


and the 30-32 percent increase in agricultural output, 
scheduled for the Five-Year Plan period, achieved. 
Preparations for this final blow to the private peasant 
economy have been afoot for the past two years, and 
thus the decision to undertake the “great leap” in 1961 
did not come as a surprise. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive, if somewhat curious, 
rationalization of the government’s decision was given 
in Parliament by the Minister of Agriculture, Pal 
Losonczi, and party Presidium member (and agricultural 
expert) Lajos Feher.1’ They reported that whereas only 
30.7 percent of Hungary’s arable land suitable for 
large-scale farming belonged to the socialist sector of 
the economy in December 1958, 77 percent was incor- 
porated in the socialist sector by the end of 1960. Never- 
theless, progress in agricultural* production had been 
slow. While industrial output had risen by 250 percent 
between 1938 and 1960, agricultural production in- 
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creased by a mere 15 percent, and this despite the fact 
that in 1960 11 percent of the national income had been 
invested in agriculture, principally in the collective 
farms. It was therefore the party’s conclusion that, in 
the common interest, collectivization had to be com- 
pleted, and to convince the peasants of this necessity, 
“it is our duty to call on [them] in their homes in the 
coming winter and exchange opinions with them... .” 

In pursuit of this campaign of personal “persuasion,” 
hundreds of Communist officials descended on the Hun- 
garian villages in recent months, haranguing the peasants 
about the virtues of “cooperation.” The press has also 
lent a hand, and collectivization is being popularized by 
all possible means. Hungarian classics and_ historical 
figures are quoted as approving “cooperation,” 18 and 
much publicity and personal tribute are showered on 
peasants who agree to join farm collectives.’® 

Meanwhile, the ¢sz’s (collective farms) are expected 
gradually to lose their semiprivate character and become 
more strictly integrated into the state economy. Of the 
many statements advocating this policy, the most reveal- 
ing is perhaps an article by the agronomist Ferenc Erde, 
entitled ‘Socialist Agriculture Entails New Practical and 
Scientific Tasks.” 2° Articles signed by Erdei are of 
particular significance because ever since the first post- 
war years, when he was Minister of Interior (represent- 
ing the National Peasant Party), he has often been 
selected by the party to put before the peasant population 
pending agricultural measures which the Communists 
knew would be received with even greater hostility if 
they themselves presented them to the public. 

In his recent article, Erdei explained that it was now 
necessary to introduce “‘large-scale technology” (econ- 
omies of scale used in manufacturing) into agricultural 
production—an “‘unusual expression,” as he himself 
hastens to add, but one that is “already familiar in 
Soviet agriculture, and also in the agriculture of the 
German Democratic Republic and Czechoslovakia.” The 
principal innovations under this scheme include in- 
creased roles for the ¢sz chairmen and the leading 
agronomists, and a new stress on the development of 
specialized functional brigades in fields such as plowing, 
animal husbandry and so forth. Erdei then pointed out 
that in their efforts to achieve a better organization of 
agricultural labor and more specialization, various coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc used different points of departure. 
Thus, in Czechoslovakia, “cooperation of cooperatives is 
being organized’; in the GDR, the tractor-stations are 


8 Thid., December 25, 1960. 

® Szabad Fold (Free Land), December 3, 1960; Nepszabadsag 
during the whole period, etc. 

” Nepszabadsag, December 1, 1960. 
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the dominant units; and in the USSR, the “‘inter-Kolkhoz 
enterprises are acquiring an increasingly important role.” 
Erdei suggested that it still was an open question which 
of these approaches would be most suitable for Hun- 
garian agriculture, but a coordination of efforts, he con- 
cluded, would be indispensable. 


There have thus far been no spectacular acts of 
peasant resistance to the current collectivization drive. 
Some of the more traditional reactions to impending 
socialization have made themselves felt, however. Thus 
livestock is being slaughtered by the peasants “before 
it is too late,” a practice that has already resulted in a 
serious drop in the total stock of beef cattle and hogs.?* 
But perhaps the most striking result, and one that seems 
to perturb the Communist authorities the most, is the 
flight of the peasantry from the land. Deprived of the 
prospect of working their own land, the village popula- 
tion, and particularly the youth, are attracted by the 
amenities of city life; they prefer to be wage earners in a 
suburb rather than on a kolkhoz. This problem was 
widely discussed at the last Congress of the, Hungarian 
Communist Youth Association, where many function- 
aries complained how difficult it was to persuade the 
young village people to stay on the farms.”? 


State-Patronized Culture 


The latest measures taken in Hungarian intellectual 
life are more ambivalent. Some tend in the direction of 
complete Gleichschaltung, such as the decree of last 
October 15, stipulating that the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences—which from its foundation in 1825 was sup- 
posed to be an autonomous body—be wedded to the 
principles of dialectical materalism and “supervised by 
the Hungarian Revolutionary Workers’-Peasants’ Gov- 
ernment” (as the Hungarian regime since the crushing 
of the 1956 revolution is officially called). There have 
also been attempts, hitherto fairly isolated, to compel 
clergymen to support actively the political aims of the 
party. Thus Katolikus Szo, the organ of the pseudo- 
Catholic and crypto-Communist ‘‘Peace Priests’ organ- 
ization, exhorted its readers to 


speak out for disarmament . .. about the results of the 
World Peace Movement and the self-determination of 
colonial peoples. Concerning the problems of our own 
country, we must speak aloud of the advantages of 
cooperation, of the prospects for cooperatives. If this is 
politics, well then, let us talk politics... .” 


*t See Losonczi’s speech in Nepszabadsag, December 9, 1960. 
* Tbhid., December 17, 1960. 

*% As quoted by News from Hungary, compiled by Free Europe 
Committee, December 30, 1960. 


In other areas, however, a qualified “‘thaw’’ continues. 
It is obviously conditioned by the desire of the regime 
to win the goodwill of moderate opinion in the West, 
especially in Britain and France, and of the Hungarian 
middle-class intellectuals attracted by Western culture. A 
determined—and quite successful—effort is also being 
made to spread knowledge and to make the arts and 
sciences accessible to the widest circles of the population, 
provided, of course, that by doing so no publicity is 
given to statements critical of the Hungarian regime or 
the Soviet Union, The generosity of the state in patron- 
izing the arts is’ publicized with special pride. Thus, 
according to a recent article in Frgyelo: 


In Hungary, before the war, 8,000 books were published 
in 17 million copies . . . In 1959, 20,000 books in 55 
million copies . . . Thus we became a Great Power in 
the book trade. In 1959, for instance, our books coming 
from the printer equaled, if counted in tons, those pub- 
lished in France in 1958...” 


The same article also noted a growth in theater and 
concert audiences, which cost the state 88 million florins 
(some 2 million dollars), and similar increases in partict- 
pation in scientific lectures and language courses and 
in the turnover in public libraries. 

At the same time, much prominence is being given 
the establishment of “cultural links with the capitalist 
countries.’ The Secretary-General of the International 
PEN Club, David Carver, was given a warm welcome 
on his visit to Budapest,?®> and subsequently more and 
more Hungarian intellectuals of repute were allowed 
to visit Western countries. Most significant of these 
journeys was the visit of a Hungarian cultural delegation 
to London and Paris in November 1960. This group 
consisted of the novelists Aron Tamasi and Geza Ottlik; 
the poet, Ferenc Juhasz; the historian Tibor Kardos; 
and the director of the state publishing house, Bela 
Kopeczi. (Tamasi was once Vice-President of the 
former Hungarian Writers’ Association, banned at the 
beginning of 1957; Juhasz, a gifted Communist poet, 
strikingly deviated from the Zhdanov cultural line in 
the 1950's and played an important part in the subse- 
quent intellectual “thaw’’; Ottlik is a man without a 
definite political profile, a non-Communist, and mainly 
interested in English literature; Kardos is professionally 
a student of the Italian Renaissance, but a committed 
Marxist; Kopeczi is an active apparatchik.) On their 
return to Budapest, they gave rather non-political ac- 
counts of their journey.2° Kopeczi was the only one 


** November 4, 1960. 

* Elet es Irodalom (Life and Literature), weekly of the new 
and now subservient Hungarian Writers’ Association. 

6 Thid., December 23, 1960. 


who came out with an emphatic statement favorably 
comparing Hungarian cultural conditions with those in 
the West, though he, too, did so in a moderate tone and 
admitted that ‘‘in certain fields we can even learn from 
highly developed capitalist countries.’ He also quoted 
Tamasi’s cautious praise of the Hungarian regime ex- 
pressed at a press conference in London. Thus, at the 
price of some faint lip-service or reticence on one side, 
and liberality in issuing passports on the other, a modus 
vivendi has been achieved between the present Hun- 
garian government and most of those writers whose 
behavior in 1956 and 1957 was such a blow to Com- 
munist intellectual prestige. 

As part of the campaign to enlist British and French 
sympathies for Communist Hungary, the Hungarian 
Ouarterly and the Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, ate be- 
ing revived. In the first number of the New Hungarian 
Quarterly (September 1960), its editor pays a high 
tribute to his predecessors who countered Nazi influence 
by establishing links between Britain and Hungary be- 
fore World War Il—thus implying a compliment, if not 
to the Horthy regime, then at least to its moderate wing. 
Indeed, the publication shows a strange mixture of 
Marxist-Leninist sloganeering and ostentatious tradition- 
alism. In its pages dealing with foreign affairs, the 
United States is violently attacked but Great Britain is 
spared. 


The Twin Bogies 


The monolithic character of the Hungarian regime 
thus does not rule out friendly gestures towards non- 
Communists in Hungary, much less towards non-Com- 
munists abroad. There are, however, two foes about 
whom the Hungarian party is uncompromising in its 
ideological struggle. One is personified by the late 
John Foster Dulles, and the other by the late Imre Nagy. 
They stand as the respective symbols of “American 
capitalism’ and “‘revisionism’’; the former is depicted as 
a menace all over the globe, and the latter as the prin- 
cipal menace within the Soviet bloc. 

The anti-American campaign follows the usual Soviet 
pattern, which is supplemented by frequent reproaches 
to the United States for “its futile attempt to interfere 
in our internal affairs and to organize cold-war cam- 
paigns against us’ in the United Nations and other 
forms.27_ The American Legation in Budapest is de- 
nounced for having frustrated all efforts of the Hun- 
garian Government to establish normal diplomatic 


* Gyula Kallai, First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 


Ministers, speaking in Parliament, Nepszabadsag, December 8, 
1960. 
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Ravasz sikkaszt6né 


- Uraim, ne forduljanak meg, leszaladt egy szem a harisnyamon... 


EMBEZZLER 


—Don’t turn around, gentlemen. | have a run in 
my stocking... 


—From Ludas Matyi (Budapest), Nov. 3, 1960. 


relations with the United States;?8 Americans are held 
responsible for past frontier incidents with Austria 
because of former family ties between the Dulles family 
and the owner and publisher of Dze Presse, a leading 
Viennese daily.?° It is still too early to say whether this 
propaganda line will change as a result of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s assumption of the American presidency. 

The ideological campaign has as its other main target 
the “rightist,” liberalizing Communists, those who ‘‘mas- 


* Foreign Minister Dr. Endre Sik, ‘bid. 
” Nepszabadsag, December 6, 1960. 
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queraded as believers in communism” and then turned 
out to be “‘traitors’—that is, the revisionists. True 
enough, ‘‘dogmatism’’ and the ‘‘personality cult’ are also 
blamed for the tragedies of 1956, but these aberrations 
are said to have been disposed of by the 20th Party Con- 
gress of the CPSU.%° Internal revisionism, linked up 
with American ‘“‘capitalism,” thus remains the principal 
present evil and past culprit in the 1956 ‘‘counter- 
revolution.” 

After more than four years in power, the Kadar 
regime seems to have persuaded the great majority of 
Hungarians to accept Soviet domination as a fact not 
to be undone by internal plots or external intervention. 
In this quest for popular submission, Kadar has been 
careful to avoid the most conspicuous psychological 
blunders of the Rakosi era, and his chances of success 
have been further enhanced by massive Soviet political 
and economic assistance. Thus, for the present; the 
spirit of the 1956 Revolution is gone, and the thin hope 
that remains in the country is cautiously vested in fu- 
ture slow improvements induced by a universal recogni- 
tion that the existing conditions of life are untenable 
in the long run. 

On the other hand, all efforts of the regime to repre- 
sent the October rising as a “counterrevolution’”’ and to 
win active popular support have utterly failed. To quote 
an observation by an English tourist: “Any apologia 
a Hungarian may make on behalf of his government is 
really an apology.” Kadar has won all the battles except 
that for popularity. 


* Kadar in his article in Pravda and Nepszabadsag. 


BURMA’S RADICAL 


By John . Badgley 


BURMA’S ATTAINMENT of independence in 1948 
placed the reins of government in the hands of a 
group of young leaders who had inspired the Burmese 
nationalist movement since the late 1930’s.* It was these 
leaders who in 1944, with Burma still under Japanese 
military occupation, performed the vital task of forging 
the various communal and political factions into a 
single national political coalition, the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League (AFPFL). And it was these 
leaders who, after the return of peace, succeeded in con- 
vincing the Labor Government in Britain that Burma, 
no less than India and Pakistan, should be granted 
freedom from colonial authority. 

In pressing for complete independence rather than 
dominion status for Burma, Aung San, the first presi- 
dent of the AFPFL, chose the most radical course thus 
far taken by any nationalist leader in the British Com- 
monwealth since the war. This stand was taken with an 
eye to the powerful Left Wing in Burma and was 
indicative of its influence upon the new government. 
But the Left lacked cohesion, and within a year it split 
up into various groups. Some were Communist factions 
disposed to seek power by insurrection; others embraced 
Communist theory but shunned a resort to arms; a few 
were composed of Socialists who often supported Soviet 


* The author expresses his appreciation to Miss Daphne 
Whittam and Mr. Oliver Clubb for their helpful suggestions 
during the preparation of this article. Neither, however, is re- 
sponsible for the interpretations presented. 


Mr. Badgley is currently completing his doctoral disser- 
tation at the University of California (Berkeley, Calif.). 
The present article is based on a chapter of his thesis, 
a study of the effect of traditional political attitudes on 
modernization in Burma. 


NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


LEFT: 
A Study in Failure 


bloc international policies but rejected Communist 
ideology. 

Three revolutionary groups, two of them Communist, 
were the most powerful of these left-wing elements; 
yet, even their combined strength proved insufficient to 
accomplish the seizure of the government. In terms 
of direct causes, the Communist failure can correctly 
be attributed to the strength displayed by a Burmese 
national leadership which has persistently based its in- 
ternal and external policies on neutralist principles. 
This alone, however, does not provide an adequate ex- 
planation. The purpose of the present article is there- 
fore to reexamine the course of political development 
in Burma with a view to discerning some of the deeper, 
underlying factors, which have influenced the behavior 
and effectiveness of the Burmese radical Left in the past, 
and which may continue to affect its role in the future. 


Marx and Burmese Nationalism 


The nationalist movement in Burma conformed in 
most respects to the pattern generally characteristic of 
the South and Southeast Asian countries formerly under 
colonial rule. In all these countries, leadership of the 
nationalist drive for independence came from a 
Western-trained indigenous elite outside the colonial 
bureaucracy—from men who aspired to bring their 
peoples the economic and social advantages prevalent 
in the West, and who sought a system of political ideas 
and symbols which would help them to unite and lead 
the masses in a struggle to attain nationalist goals. 
Some turned to their own historic national heritages in 
search of traditional symbols of authority, while others 
viewed the legacies of the indigenous past as a source 
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of weakness which must be overcome by introducing 
modern political and social doctrines and _ scientific 
techniques taken from the West. To many of the latter, 
the revolutionary, anti-colonialist teachings of Marxism 
and communism seemed the most satisfactory answer 
to their needs, and converts to these radical doctrines 
assumed a prominent place in the leadership of the 
nationalist movements throughout colonial Asia. 


In one respect the Burmese movement differed from 
its nearby counterparts: it was slower in getting started. 
Until the 1930's, no sustained drive for independence 
developed and nationalist demands were restricted to 
limited home rule and separation from India. In 1931, 
however, the outbreak of the rural-based Saya San re- 
bellion, instigated by a reactionary wing of the national- 
ist movement, revealed a new depth of popular response. 
Subsequent nationalist pressures resulted, in 1937, in 
the promulgation of a new constitution giving Burma 
a separate government from India with substantial home 
rule. By then, however, these limited gains were no 
longer enough to satisfy the more radical elements in 
the nationalist camp. 

In the mid-1930’s the Left in Burma consisted of a 
small party, the Dobama Asi-ayone, and an association 
of university students and recent graduates calling them- 
selves ‘“Thakins’, a title of address hitherto reserved 
exclusively for Europeans. Both groups were dedicated 
to the goal of complete independence for Burma, and 
many of the Thakins belonged to the Dobama Asi-ayone 
and took guidance from its leaders. The Thakins, how- 
ever, displayed three distinctive characteristics: they 
consciously identified themselves with traditional and 
rural Burma by their language and dress, and by center- 
ing their political activity in the country towns; their 
political ideas were drawn largely from radical socialist, 
Communist, and—occasionally—Fascist sources; and 
they regarded violence and direct action such as strikes 
and boycotts as essential tactical weapons. 


The Thakin group grew out of student discussion 
meetings and book clubs organized after the Saya San 
rebellion by some of the older leaders of the Dobama 
Asi-ayone and a British educator, J. S. Furnivall, with a 
view to stimulating more sophisticated political thinking 
among the young Burmese student intellectuals. The 
writings of Indian nationalist leaders, of Sun Yat-sen, 
of Marx, Lenin and Stalin, of the Fabian Socialists and 
American liberals, and even of Hitler were read, com- 
pared, and often translated. A student newspaper ap- 
peared and thrived despite government opposition. The 
Thakins became active political agitators: some partici- 
pated in the communal riots which were a chronic 
problem in the 1930's; others organized strikes against 
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the university administration, in industrial firms and 
public transportation. 

Of the twenty or thirty leading Thakins, only two 
or three professed to be Communists. There is no 
evidence that the group had any contacts at this stage 
with the Comintern or with the Indian and Chinese 
Communist Parties, although two members of the group 
—H. N. Goshal, a Burmese of Indian extraction, and 
Thein Pe Myint, who was a student at Calcutta in 1935 
—had friends among the Indian Communists. Many of 
the Thakins visited India in this period, but their con- 
tacts were mainly with sympathetic leaders of the Indian 
National Congress. Other members of the group flirted 
briefly with Fascist ideas but were soon disenchanted by 
Japan’s occupation policies in China and Hitler’s ag- 
gressions in Europe. Increasingly the group as a whole 
tended to identify itself as socialist. 


The Communists in the War 


More radical tendencies asserted themselves in 1939, 
when one group of Thakin leaders formed the clan- 
destine Burma Revolutionary Party patterned after the 
Communist Parties in Europe and another group led by 
Aung San began organizing a militia-cadre.1 The first 
major ideological split, however, developed-as a con- 
sequence of Japan’s military advance into Southeast 
Asia. Already in 1940, the Japanese had made advance 
efforts to win the support of Burmese nationalist leaders, 
including members of the Thakin group, by promising 
Japan’s help in achieving Burmese independence. These 
overtures eventually resulted in a cleavage between the 
minority of Thakin leaders who took a Stalinist position, 
and the majority whose Communist leanings were out- 
weighed by the nationalist urge to accept any aid that 
might promote independence. Of the minority group, 
Thein Pe Myint and a few lesser Communists withdrew 
to India after the Japanese invasion and established 
formal contact with the Indian Communist Party, while 
the other Communist leaders remained in Burma to 
organize an underground patty. 

The rift between the Communist wing and the ma- 
jority faction of Thakin leaders was shortlived, for by 
the end of 1942 the rapid growth of anti-Japanese 
sentiment in occupied Burma impelled the inner circle 
of Thakins to draw the Communist dissidents back into 
their confidence. When the Japanese granted Burma 
nominal independence in 1943, three members of this 
inner circle were given high official positions because 


*Aung San had been leader of the student government at 


Rangoon University in 1936-37. 


of their influence among the Communist elements. 
Thakin Nu, who had not identified himself with any of 
the prewar factions, was made Foreign Minister; Aung 
San, who had taken a contingent of Thakins to Japan in 
1941 to receive military training, and who had subse- 
quently commanded the Burma Independence Army 
supporting the Japanese invasion, was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the new Burma National Army; 
and Than Tun, the most prominent of the pro-Commu- 
nist Thakins who had not gone underground, became 
Minister of Agriculture. 


During the remainder of the war, most of the 
Thakins were engaged in the construction of Aung 
San’s National Army. Of the original group, only the 
Communists and radical Socialists continued their 
political activities, and it was not until 1944 that these 
men met with Aung San—by then the acknowledged 
leader of the non-Communist national movement aiming 
at immediate postwar independence for Burma—to dis- 
cuss the formation of a united national party. Aung 
San’s later remarks concerning this meeting indicate 
that his was the initiating role in the organization of 
the fAFPFL: 


. in the beginning of August, I think the 4th to the 
7th, in Pegu, after months of exchanges of view, Com- 
munist representatives and I met together, discussed and 
approved my proposal for the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League and the draft of its first manifesto, and 
evolved a plan of action together. Then the AFPFL was 
broadened as far as conditions at the time permitted.’ 


Burma’s ‘Leftist’? Orientation 


The Communists at’ the outset enjoyed a dominant 
position in the AFPFL because they alone had a political 
organization extending into all the local districts. 
Thakin Soe, an intransigent Stalinist, and other members 
of the Communist faction played a key role in building 
the AFPFL organization, and Than Tun, acknowledged 
by the end of the war as the foremost Communist leader, 
became its secretary-general. The Communists faced 
some competition from another left-wing faction formed 
around the core of the old Burma Revolutionary Party 
and calling itself Socialist. It is significant, however, 
that a listing of the members of the AFPFL Supreme 
Council at that time ranked Than Tun and two other 
Communists ahead of the Socialist members. By early 
1946, no less than fifteen political, communal, and 
economic organizations were represented on the Coun- 


* From a public address delivered August 29, 1945. See Aung 
San, Burma's Challenge, 1946 (mimeograph), Defense Services 
Historical Institute, Rangoon, n.d., p. 16. (Author's italics) 


cil, and it was apparent that the AFPFL coalition had 
established itself as the chosen political instrument of 
the nationalist drive for independence. 


Although there was a conscious ideological division 
between Socialists and Communists in the AFPFL 
leadership, this was perhaps of less significance than the 
fact that all the various groups were in general agree- 
ment on a “‘leftist’’ approach to the problems. of national 
reconstruction after the attainment of independence. 
The top leaders of the AFPFL were unanimous in de- 
siring a thorough social revolution, and even though 
the British political system served as an important 
model for reorganization of the government, most of 
these leaders founded their political philosophies upon 
Marx’s economic interpretation of history and of im- 
perialism. Both the new Burmese Constitution and the 
first economic Development Plan, which were conceived 
in 1947 before the Communists switched to insurrec- 
tionist tactics, embodied a number of Marxist-Leninist 
concepts. The sections of the Constitution dealing with 
“workers’ rights” and “‘the directive principles of state 
policy” evidently were inspired by the Yugoslav Consti- 
tution. Subsequent declarations by non-Communist 
AFPFL leaders repeatedly emphasized the “leftist” 
orientation of their policies. Soon after independence 
became effective in January 1948, U Nu defined the gist 
of this orientation as follows: 


. . What we call Leftism in this country has a noble 
aim. . .. There can be no such thing as insufficient 
clothing or living exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather. There should be no master and servant, and 
no division of the people into classes. ... If we analyze 
the evils which I have just recited, these arise from and 
are dependent on the idea of property. ... If Leftism 
prevails, there would be an end to private property. The 
wealth inside the earth and over the earth would no 
longer be exploited for private use, but for the use of all 
men and women, and each will work according to his 
strength and capacity and take from the produce just 
what he needs. This in essence is what I mean by 
Leftism.’ 


U Ba Swe, another important non-Communist leader 
of the AFPFL, was much more explicit in designating 
Marxism as the necessary path for Burma: 


Let me be plain. Marxism is the guide to action in our 
revolutionary movement, in our establishment of a 
Socialist Burmese State for workers and peasants. .. . 
Only Marxism can pave the way for the attainment of 


* For comments on the origins of the Constitution, see Maung 
Maung, Burma's Constitution, M. Nijhoff, The Hague, 1959. 
*From a public address delivered June 13, 1948. See U Nu, 
Towards Peace and Democracy, Government Printing, Rangoon, 
1959, pp. 128-29. 
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the goal to which we look forward. Our revolution is 
impossible without Marxism as a guide. We must under- 
stand this once and for all.’ 


But general agreement on a socialist reconstruction of 
Burma did not preclude serious conflicts within the 
AFPFL over methods and policy. Although the mod- 
erate elements in the coalition managed to preserve a 
consensus, the extremists on both Right and Left began 
splitting off from the AFPFL long before independence, 
and because they were denied further political influence, 
they eventually resorted to violence. In July 1947 Aung 
San and six members of the cabinet were assassinated 
by rightists in an attempted coup d'état. Less than a 
year later, with independence but a few months old, the 
Communists began an insurrection that was to last for 
a decade. 


Communist Insurgency 


The launching of the insurrection in April 1948 
climaxed a gradual alienation of the Communists from 
the AFPFL that had begun much earlier. Within six 
months of the Japanese surrender, Thakin Soe took his 
small Stalinist faction out of the coalition, attacking the 
moderate AFPFL leaders for their conservatism and 
Than Tun’s majority Communist group for ‘“Browder- 
ism,” or rightist tendencies. The Stalinist faction then 
formed its own Communist Party of Burma, known as 
the ‘Red Flags’’, rivaling Than Tun’s Burma Commu- 
nist Party (BCP) or “White Flags,’’ which remained in 
the coalition. In July 1946, however, British action 
outlawing Thakin Soe’s party led the White Flags to 
initiate a series of strikes which at first were aimed at 
the British but eventually were directed against the 
AFPFL itself, forcing Than Tun’s resignation as secre- 
tary-general of the coalition. The BCP thereafter took 
a critical stand toward the AFPFL leadership throughout 
the independence negotiations, but it continued to re- 
frain from the violent tactics already being employed, 
ineffectually, by the Red Flags. 


With the advent of independence, there were signs 
of a stiffening of BCP policy, seemingly encouraged by 
contacts with outside Communist parties. H. N. Goshal, 
a member of the BCP leadership, had been in Calcutta 


*From a speech at a Trade Union Congress, December 18, 
1951. See U Ba Swe, The Burmese Revolution, Information 
Dept., Rangoon, 1952. 

° Accounts of the early positions of the various leaders concern- 
ing the war, independence, and other issues may be found in 
U Nu, Burma under the Japanese, Macmillan, London, 1954; 
Aung San, op. cit.; and Tun Pe, Sun Over Burma, Rangoon, 
1949. 
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during the December 1947 session of the Indian Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, and had reportedly 
held consultations on policy questions with leaders of 
the CPI.” Following his return to Burma in March 
1948, the BCP circulated an official policy directive 
known as the ‘‘“Goshal Thesis’, which enunciated a new 
party line exposing the independence: granted to Burma 
as “fake independence” and ‘‘a new maneuver [by the 
imperialists} to tighten the grip of their domination 
over our country.” There were further contacts in 
February 1948, when Than Tun himself attended the 
Communist-sponsored Southeast Asia Youth Conference 
in Calcutta, at which a number of foreign Communist 
delegations, including one from the Soviet Union, were 
present. 

Soon thereafter, events in Burma moved swiftly to- 
ward a climax. In March 1948 the BCP staged a series 
of popular demonstrations against the AFPFL, and in 
April Than Tun ordered the nationwide party organiza- 
tion into armed revolt against the new government. The 
evidence pointing to possible outside pressures on the 
Burmese Communists just before the insurrection should 
not, however, be taken as proof that the action of the 
BCP was primarily the result of Soviet instigation. In 
fact, it appears more likely that whatever pressures or 
influence may have been exerted served merely to 
sanction a course which the BCP leadership already felt 
impelled to take because of considerations connected 
with the domestic struggle for power. The decisive 
factors behind the BCP action probably were the 
Socialists’ acquisition of a dominant voice in national 
policy formulation and the exclusion of the Commu- 
nists from cabinet posts in the new government. 

Besides bringing the White Flag and Red Flag Com- 
munists together in a common camp, the insurrection 
tended to become polarized into a broader conflict be- 
tween moderates and radicals. Other national political 
organizations of significant size and with armed forma- 
tions of their own found themselves under pressure to 
choose between supporting the U Nu government and 
joining the insurgents. To avert the latter danger, U Nu 


“H. N. Goshal, Thakin Soe, and especially Thein Pe Myint 


had maintained contacts with the Indian Communists during 
the war, and the establishment of the Cominform in 1947 
gave a new impetus to closer relations between the Burmese 
and Indian Communists. Regarding the conferences held in 
Calcutta between December 1947 and March 1948, see Ruth 
McVey, The Calcutta Conference and the Southeast Asia 
Uprisings, Cornell University, Ithaca, 1958; Sally Cassidy’s 
report in Etudes, (Paris), October-December 1948; John 
Kautsky, Moscow and the Communist Party of India, Tech- 
nology Press, Cambridge, 1956; and Tribib Chaudhuri, The 
Swing Back, Calcutta, 1950. 


offered a plan of “Leftist Unity’ involving the sacrifice 
of some of the Socialists’ power, but after two months 
of negotiations the effort collapsed as the Communists 
scored initial successes against the small Burmese Army. 
By late June of 1948, local bands belonging to some of 
the independent national groups began seizing govern- 
ment property, in effect joining the Communist insur- 
rection. 

Of these groups, the one which provided the Com- 
munists with their greatest military support was the 
People’s Volunteer Organization (PVO). This was a 
militia force organized by Aung San in 1946 to 
strengthen the postwar position of the Burmese na- 
tionalists, and its leaders and men were recruited al- 
most entirely from among veterans of the former 
Burma Independence Army. While the top leaders 
owed no allegiance to the Communists, many in the 
lower echelons were sympathetic to the Communist 
cause, and eventually a major part of the PVO forces 
joined the revolt. In the summer and fall of 1948, 
the insurrection spread further as other military elements 
and communal groups turned against the government 
for reasons of their own. Especially serious was the 
defection of the Army’s Karen battalions, which joined 
the Karen National Defense Organization (KNDO) in 
insurgent action aimed at forcing the establishment of 
an autonomous Karen state. 


The Insurgent Alliance 


During the first four years of hostilities, the three 
main forces in the radical camp—Than Tun’s White 
Flags, Thakin Soe’s Red Flags, and the PVO militia— 
operated independently of one another, setting up no 
unified military command or political organization, and 
maintaining only intermittent liaison at Than Tun’s 
White Flag headquarters. While remaining separate, 
however, the three groups developed along parallel 
lines in organization and operational methods. Both 
Communist groups speedily adopted Chinese and 
Malayan Communist patterns of political-military or- 
ganization, guerrilla tactics, and civil administration in 
occupied areas. The PVO also shifted gradually to these 
patterns and, by 1950, more or less paralleled the two 
Communist organizations, although lacking the same 
degree of discipline.® 


* Regarding the earlier policy of the BCP toward the PVO, see 
“Why We are Fighting the PVO’s,” appendix to Burma and 
the Insurrections, Government Printing, Rangoon, 1949, pp. 
46-47. 

*In 1950 the PVO changed its name to the People’s Comrade 
Party (PCP). 


In October 1949, the Chinese Communist leadership 
took the initiative in a move to encourage unification of 
the leftist forces in Burma. A communication from the 
Chinese Communist Politburo to the BCP (White 
Flags) suggested a four-point program involving, prin- 
cipally, the organization of a united leftist front under 
Communist leadership and a restriction of warfare in 
order to conserve the Communists’ fighting potential 
and promote the creation of a broader base of popular 
support.7° In response to this suggestion, the White 
Flag leadership in March 1950 established a Popular 
Democratic Front and a People’s Liberation Army as an 
institutional framework for the unification of the leftist 
political and military organizations. Actually, however, 
these remained largely paper institutions, and it was 
not until the fall of 1952 that the White Flag, Red Flag, 
and PVO leaders, under the pressure of a series of 
military reverses, concluded a “tripartite alliance’ real- 
izing at least some of the goals of the 1949 Chinese 
Communist unification plan.1 


Though the alliance instituted a more effective co- 
ordination of the strategy and operation of the leftist 
forces, it was too late to be of much avail. The initiative 
had long since passed to the government forces, which 
in 1951 scored a major victory in a drive west of 
Pyinmana, capturing the White Flag command head- 
quarters. A few months later they attacked the first 
combined force of the ‘Liberation Army’ near Man- 
dalay and completely routed the ill-organized leftist 
units. The Communist guerrillas faded away into the 
villages, and by the end of 1951 the Communist and 
PVO leaders had shifted to a basic defensive strategy 
which thereafter remained unchanged. 


The alliance entered into by the top leaders of the 
three groups also tended to intensify rather than as- 
suage factional friction and discontent at the secondary 
level of leadership. Many White Flag district leaders 
were openly distressed by the alliance, feeling that the 
concessions made by Than Tun to bring it about were 
prejudicial to the BCP’s position as the main Com- 
munist group. They were particularly distrustful of the 
doctrinaire radicalism of the Red Flag leader, Thakin 
Soe, whom they accused as a Trotskyite, and they re- 
sented the fact that Soe’s plan of basic military organiza- 
tion and strategy had been accepted for the whole 
alliance. Many in fact considered the alliance a victory 


* Based on statements made to the author at Mandalay by 
Thiriya Than Maung, a former regional organizer of the BCP 
and presently editor of the Mandalay Sun. 


™ Discussion of the alliance may be found in The Burman, 
October 13, 1952, and The Nation, August 1, September 13, 
16, 17, 24, 29, and October 10, 1952. 
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for the Red Flag minority and feared that Soe’s dominat- 
ing personality might enable him eventually to capture 
complete control of the Communist movement.’” 


The sharply contrasting personality of Than Tun 
only heightened these fears. The White Flag leader 
commanded the loyalty of his subordinates not because 
of any fanatical dedication to communism, but because 
of his recognized abilities as an organizer, administrator, 
and leader capable of reconciling conflicting interests. 
But at the same time his pragmatic approach, in con- 
trast to the dogmatic intransigence of Thakin Soe, made 
him more inclined to concession and compromise. A 
former BCP official and follower of Than Tun described 
the White Flag leader to this writer as— 


. . not dogmatic nor steadfast, but responsive to political 
winds. He is not an internationalist. He admitted as late 
as 1952 that he came to communism late (1943) because 
of his opportunism. He is not decisive like Thakin Soe, 
but is efficient in organizational matters. All of the thirty- 
five members in the Central Committee back him for 
this.” 


Schism and Collapse 


Developments at inter-group conferences between 
1952 and 1954 steadily heightened the suspicions of 
dissidents in both the White Flag and PCP (formerly 
PVO) organizations that Thakin Soe had in fact dis- 
placed Than Tun as top strategist of the insurrection. 
Faced by the growing weakness of the Communist and 
PCP military forces, Than Tun was disposed toward 
acceptance of the: government’s offer of amnesty in re- 
turn for cessation of the insurrection, and he entered 
into personal negotiations with the government to that 
end, The effort collapsed, however, because of Thakin 
Soe’s insistence upon continuing the revolt in spite of 
serious military defeats. 

In 1954 the strains within the alliance reached a 
critical stage. Local units of the three groups began ex- 
pending their energies in armed clashes against one 
another over such matters as the right to tax a certain 
village. District leaders became increasingly critical of 


™ Soe’s scheme called for a unified command and formation of 
a combined striking force made up of 1,500 men from each 
party, which was to receive six months’ political and military 
training. There were to be three subordinate commands, with 
the Red Flags responsible for the Delta zone, the White Flags 
for Central and Upper Burma, and the PCP for the western 
sector and the Arakan. The Nation, September 24, 1952; 
August 3, 1953. 

* Statement to the author by Thiriya Than Maung. 

“The Nation, June 16-19, 1954, reported criticisms of the 
leadership in both Communist groups. 
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the party chiefs, accusing them of unwillingness to 
listen to the views of subordinates at Central Committee 
meetings. Dissidents in the Red Flag group formed a 
splinter faction which later in the year reportedly at- 
tempted to assassinate Thakin Soe.1* At a BCP Central 
Committee meeting in the spring, Than Tun himself 
was heavily criticized for organizing the party but not 
the masses, for failure to create a real popular front 
and ‘‘a true people’s army,” and for pursuing policies 
which alienated the villagers from the party.1¢ 

But underlying all these strains was the growing di- 
vision within the leftist camp over the central issue of 
accepting the government’s amnesty offer or continuing 
the insurrection. The evident determination of the top 
leaders to go on fighting in the face of a hopeless 
military situation—and also of rumored recommenda- 
tions from the Cominform urging termination of the 
insurrection in conformity with the post-1950 general 
Communist line—gave rise to mounting disaffection in 
all three groups. At the same time, arbitrary acts of 
violence, seizures of property, and wanton executions 
of villagers by the armed cadres not only aroused the 
hostility of the population but caused revulsion and dis- 
illusionment among the local civil administrators, district 
leaders, and other subordinate functionaries of the in- 
surgent parties. 


As a result, all three insurgent groups in 1954 felt 
the impact of a swelling tide of defections by dis- 
illusioned party functionaries who chose surrender and 
government amnesty in preference to further participa- 
tion in the revolt. (In June 1954, the Burmese govern- 
ment announced that total surrenders to date numbered 
16,800.) Statements by several responsible military and 
civilian officials among those who subsequently sur- 
rendered revealed factional cleavages much more ex- 
tensive than had hitherto been suspected. According to 
one of Than Tun’s close subordinates, who gave himself 
up early in 1956, each of the original three insurgent 
parties had split into two, so that there were now six 
different factions.17 Surrenders and arrests of Commu- - 
nist and PCP insurrectionists accelerated rapidly during 
1957, and by the fall of 1958 only a few thousand were 
still underground. Than Tun and Thakin Soe, with 
small bands of followers, still remain in hiding in the 
countryside, unable to do much, yet declining the gov- 
ernment’s invitations to abandon armed struggle and 
“test their strength at the polls.” 

But in little more than two years after the Com- 
munists of Than Tun and Thakin Soe chose the path of 


”® Tbid., December 27, 1954. 


8 Thid., June 16-19, 1954. 
" Ibid., March 7, 1956. 


insurrection, groups subscribing to Communist-oriented 
policies and aims but renouncing violence reappeared on 
the political scene in Burma. In 1950, the Socialist 
group in Parliament split over the issue of Burma’s 
policy toward the Korean war, producing a new align- 
ment of ‘Red Socialists’’ who broke away to form the 
Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party (BWPP). 


Communism Without Violence 


Although relatively impotent in the Parliament at 
its inception, the BWPP soon attracted popular support 
in both urban and rural areas and developed the great- 
est electoral strength of any of the several pro-Commu- 
nist or radical leftist parties which formed during the 
1950's. The BWPP and the lesser radical parties joined 
forces in a coalition, the National United Front (NUF), 
which challenged the AFPFL in the 1956 parliamentary 
elections and captured over one-third of the popular 
vote. 


Concurrently with the re-emergence of an overt pro- 
Communist Left, a number of student groups under the 
influence of the illegal Communist parties came into 
being. Ever since independence, Burmese student poli- 
tics had been controlled by a Socialist-oriented faction, 
but in October 1953 an alliance of the pro-Communist 
groups won majority student support in a strike against 
the administration of the University of Rangoon and 
also established its influence in intermediate colleges 
and many high schools throughout the country. In 
1954 the alliance was dissolved after a factional split 
along Red Flag, White Flag, and BWPP party lines,’® 
but a new coalition, of pro-Communist “sympathizers 
and neutrals’—the Rangoon University Students’ United 
Front—competed in the University’s student govern- 
ment elections and defeated the pro-AFPFL factions. 
In early 1955 the pro-Communist student associations 
around the country were brought together in a central 
All-Burma Federation of Student Unions, but there has 
since been a trend away from student political activity 
and toward the formation of student organizations not 
aligned with any national party. 

Political developments during 1958 presented the 
Burmese radical Left with its greatest opportunity to 
gain control of the government since 1946, when Aung 
San and Than Tun had shared the leadership of the 
AFPFL. The split of the AFPFL into two factions in 
April of that year so weakened the position of the mod- 
erate Socialists in parliament that U Nu managed to re- 
tain the premiership only by obtaining the support of a 


* Ibid., September 21-22, 1954. 


majority of the NUF parliamentary representation. U 
Nu had promised new elections in November, but it 
seemed probable that, if they were held, the NUF 
coalition would be able to expand its vote gained in 
1956 by capturing the votes of those dissatisfied with 
both AFPFL factions. Furthermore, nearly 40,000 Com- 
munist and PCP insurrectionists had been amnestied by 
that time, and it could be presumed that many, if not 
most, of them retained their radical-left sympathies and 
proclivity toward violence. U Nu strove to reconstruct 
his personal following in preparation for the elections 
but was advised by the army in September that it 
could not guarantee order if the polling took place. He 
then announced his decision to relinquish the premier- 
ship and to recommend the designation of Army Com- 
mander-in-Chief General Ne Win to serve as interim 
Premier until new elections could be held. 

Ne Win’s “caretaker government’ was established at 
the parliamentary session in October with scant opposi- 
tion from the moderates. On the other hand, the radical 
Socialist leaders, who had denounced the plan for an 
Army-controlled regime, were promptly silenced by con- 
finement on an island “reserved for political and eco- 
nomic insurgents.” Six weeks before the deferred 
elections finally took place in February 1960, the gov- 
ernment released over 100 of these leaders to campaign 
in their constituencies. All of them were defeated, but— 
surprisingly—so were most of the candidates of the 
AFPFL faction which seemed to enjoy the support of 
the military. U Nu, on the strength of his powerful 
personality and rejuvenated political faction, swept into 
office with 55 percent of the vote, his supporters carry- 
ing three-fourths of the seats in parliament. With such 
a decisive parliamentary majority at his command, 
Premier U Nu has since been free of dependence upon 
the radicals of either Right or Left. 


Why the Left Failed 


Perhaps the most obvious reason for the failure of 
the Communist movement and of the entire radical Left 
in Burma has been the prevalence of a deeply-rooted 
factionalism which prevented the realization of organ- 
izational and elite unity. Not only has factionalism 
persistently characterized the Burmese radical-leftist 
movements and parties throughout the entire period 
from 1946 up to the present, but it has been a factional- 
ism in depth, from the top level of leadership down to 
the village cadres and student political groups. Even 
when they were fighting as allies in the insurrection, the 
White and Red Flag Communists and the PCP could 
not overcome their differences—and developed new 
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internal schisms of their own. Now that these under- 
ground factions have been augmented by the emergence 
of the BWPP and other legal parties of pro-Communist 
or radical Socialist orientation, it is fully apparent that 
the objective of a unified Communist movement in 
Burma still remains far from realization. 


Sociological studies of the attitudes characteristic of 
Burmese political leaders and of the society in general 
provide clues to the causes of this intense factional- 
ism.1® Notably, these attitudes reveal a high degree of 
autonomy in individual action; disregard for a public 
ethic, as distinct from a family, village, or group ethic, 
especially on the part of those articulating local or as- 
sociational interest; and skepticism regarding ‘‘the public 
welfare’, coupled with excessive sensitivity to the “real 
private reason’”’ behind a person’s political stance. This 
suggests that the fragmentation characteristic of Bur- 
mese political life may spring from the fact that a 
political leader in Burma must constantly assert his in- 
dividuality through ideas as well as action, or risk the 
loss of his following. 


While it affords an interesting hypothesis, this 
psychological analysis fails to explain why factionalism 
was less damaging to the moderate Socialists than to the 
radical Left—or, for that matter, the extreme Right. 
On this point, two explanations may be offered. First, 
U Nu and the AFPFL, from the first days of independ- 
ence, proclaimed as their own many of the Marxian 
principles which in other Asian states were espoused by 
the more radical Socialists and the Communists— e.g., 
land nationalization and government ownership of in- 
dustry. They also placed particular emphasis on eco- 
nomic welfare programs which, though often inefh- 
ciently managed, nevertheless appealed immensely to 
those concerned about modernization. In short, they 
annexed the basic economic principles and humanitarian 
ideals of Marxism, leaving the Communists with little 
more than their traditional methods of violence and 
rigid party discipline to differentiate them from the 
government party. Secondly, because of their em- 
phasis on violence, the Communists tended to attract 
those who had grown up “with guns in their hands.” 
Burma had experienced various forms of warfare since 
1930, and there were many such men with little educa- 
tion or training, without hope of making a decent 
livelihood in the cities and without patience for the 


® Hazel Hitson, Family and Paranoidal Personality (Ph.D. 
thesis), Harvard University, 1959; Lucian Pye, The Spirit of 
Burmese Politics (monograph), Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1959; Maung Maung Gyi, The Social Background 
of the Burmese Political Leaders (Ph.D. thesis), Yale Uni- 
versity, 1958; and Lucian Hanks, Psychiatry, 1949, pp. 285-300. 
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toil of the peasant. Many of them saw in the Commu- 
nists’ preachings of violent revolution a possible way of 
life. The Communist movement thus took on char- 
acteristics of opportunism and oppressiveness, while its 
progressive goals were actually more effectively pro- 
moted by the government. 

But perhaps more than in factionalism, the fundamen- 
tal reason for the failure of the radical Left lies simply 
in the fact that Burma is still too traditional to heed the 
siren call of rapid social and economic change. Modern 
nationalism, as noted earlier, did not appear in Burma 
until the 1930’s, from two decades to a century later 
than in some other Asian countries. Today one still 
finds, in the villages and new suburbs, among the 
bureaucracy and even among intellectuals, a striking 
equanimity in the face of both Communist appeals and 
Western modernization goals. Buddhist traditions still 
dominate popular philosophical thought, and the secular 
institutions associated with this thought remain viable. 
The teachings of the Buddhist sects, familial ties, and 
the values of an agrarian culture all bolster the attitude 
that the Communists, like other proponents of Western 
ways, are but a passing wave. 


The Future of the Left 


Looking to the future, there can be little question 
that in Asian politics generally the next few decades 
will be on the side of those advocating great social 
change. It may be predicted also that those Asian coun- 
tries which are most dissimilar to the West will probably 
experience the most profound social revolutions as the 
impact of modern communications and transportation 
technology creates sensitivity to a host of material wants. 
But these are judgments taking the long view, and at 
best they provide but a dim outline of Burma’s political 
future. What can be said, then, of the factors likely to 
affect the fortunes of the radical Left in Burma in the 
years immediately ahead ? 

In analyzing the reasons why the Left failed to 
achieve its political ambitions in the past, we have ex- 
plained, to some extent, why it is not likely to attain 
them for some years to come. For the basic factors 
that underlay that failure still remain operative today. 
On the one hand, the parties of the radical Left are too 
extreme to appeal to the practicing Buddhists—and 
better than four-fifths of the Burmese population are 
Buddhists. And on the other, they are too utopian to 
appeal to the Westernized Burmese, who see in AFPFL 
policy and the promises of Premier U Nu an adequate 
program for effecting essential social and economic 
change. 


But these generalizations, too, fall short in not taking 
into account the dynamism that, in Burma as in other 
emergent countries, impels the frustrated who believe 
in progress toward a total commitment. They may be 
students of politics and economics, militant youth of the 
communal minorities, the poorly paid and_ socially 
sensitive civil servants, teachers, lawyers—in short, all 
those who aspire to greater opportunity, influence, or 
glory than they believe themselves and their countrymen 
likely to receive if conditions remain as they are. It is 
paradoxical that the social and economic development 
already achieved is likely to stimulate rather than moder- 
ate this dynamism. The ardor for still greater and 
faster improvements in social welfare increases as 
progress takes place. From among those who enter 
political life to secure these goals, a new leftist leader- 
ship will certainly emerge and may not suffer from the 
failings of factionalism and dissension exhibited by its 
predecessors. 

There is now no leftist leader or organization in a 
position to challenge the government. Those men who 
are well known have disenchanted their followers by 
their past policies, while younger men with equal 
qualifications for leadership have no national organiza- 


tion to propagate their views. The financing of any 
party out of power is very difficult, for there are few 
wealthy men in Burma, and there is no evidence thus 
far of any substantial monetary aid to the Communist 
or Communist-inclined parties from Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. 

One can conclude that for at least half a decade there 
is small chance that the Left or the Communists will be 
able to gain control of the government, unless Than 
Tun or one of the prominent leftist leaders comes forth 
with a new program of mass appeal, or unless some 
new leader should profit from a change in Chinese or 
Soviet policy and secure adequate financial aid for a 
significant new propaganda effort. Both of these are 
slender possibilities. At the same time, the combination 
of genuine factional compromise, of occasionally 
vigorous project implementation, and of effective com- 
munication of welfare goals—qualities which were first 
demonstrated by the AFPFL and are also displayed, to 
a lesser degree, by the current administration of 
Premier U Nu—continues to be the basic strength of 
the moderate socialist position. Only failure to recog- 
nize these facts could compromise that position in the 
next few years. 
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Cloak-and-Dagger Politics 


The Conspirators, 
by Geoffrey Bailey, 
Harper, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Richard Wraga 


THE DESCRIPTION OF The Conspirators as “an 
extraordinary story of intrigue between Russia and 
Western Europe during the years before World War II” 
is appropriate in that the book discusses questions which, 
curiously enough, have so far received almost no public 
consideration. The work undertaken by Geoffrey Bailey 
thus explores virgin territory and, as such, deserves 
more than average attention. 

The Conspirators is devoted to “provocation,” a term 
used -by secret services throughout the world to describe 
action aimed at provoking an enemy into activity desired 
by the manipulating authority. “Provocation” was used 
by the prerevolutionary Russian espionage and counter- 
espionage services, as may be judged from the Azev 
case.t a classic ‘‘provocation’’ affair. Following the 


*The Russian provocateur and terrorist Yevno Azev, born in 
1869, began his career as an electrical engineering student. 
After graduation from the University of Karlsruhe, he returned 
to Russia and in 1899 entered the Social Revolutionary move- 
ment, of which he became an important leader and organizer 
two years later. In 1903 Azev emerged as head of the SR 
terrorist organization and as such was subsequently responsible 
for a number of political assassinations. Among his victims 
were the Russian Minister of Interior Plehve (1904) and the 
Archduke Sergei (1905). Azev’s remarkable career came to a 
sudden end in 1908 when he was exposed by Vladimir Burtsev, 
the historian of the Russian revolutionary movement, as a 
Tsarist agent employed by the secret police since 1893. Thanks 
to his revolutionary fervor, he had had the full confidence of 
his party until the very end. He was tried im absentia and 
sentenced to death by the SR Central Committee in December 
1908, but retribution never reached him. He reappeared in 
Berlin in 1910, and after two-and-a-half years of imprison- 
ment by the German authorities during World War I, he died, 
free, in a Berlin hospital in April 1918.—Ed. 


A native of Poland now residing in the United States, 
Mr. Wraga has written extensively on Soviet and Com- 
munist problems for European and American publica- 
tions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


October Revolution, “provocation” appeared on the 
Soviet scene in more varied and often spectacular 
forms, and it soon became a regular weapon in the 
arsenal of Communist police and espionage agents. 
Lenin’s Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder 
may, indeed, be regarded as an manual on “provoca- 
tion” as well as a handbook on Communist strategy. 
An enthusiastic admirer of militarism, Lenin showed a 
distinct fondness for espionage, secret agents, and 
“provocation,” and on one occasion, in 1920, he went 
as far as to express regret that Soviet espionage ‘“‘un- 
fortunately does not yet cover the USA.”2 

The Conspirators begins with an exploration of the 
‘Trust’? case which, beyond a doubt, can serve as a 
model of ‘“‘provocation.’”” The “Trust,” a gigantic 
project directed against capitalist countries, was con- 
ceived by the Soviet secret service in the 1920’s. The 
organization claimed to be anti-Soviet and attempted to 
unite all Russian right-wing anti-Communists, monarch- 
ists and conservatives, as well as former members of 
the Russian Army, in an effort to control and inspire 
their activity, which at the time presented a grave 
danger to the Soviet regime. The strategic objective of 
the “Trust’” was to prevent a military intervention by 
the Allied Entente and to obtain a breathing spell to 
build up Soviet forces by supplying the Western powers 
with misleading information on developments in the 
USSR. 

Mr. Bailey has concentrated on the mechanics and 
technique of “provocation” in his book and succeeds 
in turning some sections of it into a thriller. In doing 
so, however, he probably confuses many of his readers 
who at times may wonder why the Soviet secret service 
should have gone to so much trouble in playing their 
complicated game, and what the Soviets actually gained 
from it. The author concentrates most of his attention 
on the ‘Trust,’ but his comments are insufficient to 
answer the questions that he raises. 

As far as the “‘Trust’’ itself is concerned, there is 
little doubt that the USSR profited from it immensely. 
For about seven years, active anti-Soviet forces were 


* Sochineniia, 4th ed., Vol. 31, p. 415. 


paralyzed by the Moscow authorities, the study of Soviet 
questions by Western services was disrupted, and im- 
portant political circles and public opinion in Europe— 
and, indirectly, in the United States—were systematic- 
ally misinformed about the USSR. 


Through its links with the espionage and counter- 
espionage services of twelve Western countries, the 
“Trust” helped Moscow to spread the notion that the 
Bolsheviks were becoming increasingly nationalistic and 
that they had just about abandoned their plans for 
world revolution. It inspired views that Bolshevism was 
becoming democratic, and contributed to the populariza- 
tion of Stalin’s theory of “peaceful coexistence.” At the 
same time, the “Trust’’ filled the secret files of European 
intelligence services, particularly in Poland, Finland, 
France, and Great Britain, with false reports and fabri- 
cated documents which distorted their estimates of 
Soviet economic and military potential. 


BUT IN ORDER to give a clear picture of the scope 
and effect of Soviet “provocation” in general, one can- 
not limit oneself to descriptions of technique, nor can 
one pick at random one project, such as the ‘‘Trust’’— 
an organization composed of a single group, the right- 
wing Russian émigrés. For at the time it operated, the 
“Trust’’ was not alone; there were other Soviet “pro- 
vocation” projects of no lesser importance, each con- 
centrating on a definite group (émigré Russian demo- 
crats and their leader Milyukov, émigré Socialists, and 
even Russian anarchists), using it to reach non-Russian 
circles in the West. While it was the task of the 
“Trust” to undermine the Entente, another organiza- 
tion, the “Bratstvo Russkoi Pravdy’ (Brotherhood of 
Russian Truth), was aimed against Germany. Nor was 
only the Russian emigration singled out to act as a 
The Soviet authorities used 
other nationalities as well: the Georgians, for example, 
and the Ukrainians. These ‘‘provocation’ projects 
worked along parallel lines, and Western intelligence 
services felt secure and happy when the information 
they received from one source was immediately corro- 
borated by other sources, seemingly in no way con- 
nected with the first. Yet the connection was there, had 
they but known it. The information they obtained 
came from a single source—the USSR—and the purpose 
was the same in all cases: to promote Soviet goals. 


None of this is shown in Mr. Bailey’s book. The 
author, probably attracted by a cloak and dagger story, 
wrote the book without giving much thought to the 
real problem involved. What is more, he also occasion- 
ally confuses and links incidents of unconnected cases. 


channel for “‘provocation.”’ 


An example is his treatment of the story of Boris 
Savinkov. 


Savinkov was one of the most colorful individuals 
in the history of the Russian Revolution, an incarnation, 
almost, of some hero in Dostoievsky’s The Possessed: 
a neurasthenic revolutionary; a terrorist, friend of 
Azev’s, and at the same time a writer of talent; an 
idealist without principles and a libertine; a politician 
with ungovernable ambitions but totally unbalanced 
political convictions; a skillful actor who succeeded in 
charming Churchill, Masaryk, and Briand. After the 
victory of Bolshevism Savinkov found himself no better 
off than at the-start. He became enmeshed in Soviet 
“provocation” and, in 1924, was lured into Soviet terri- 
tory. There he was seized and soon afterwards 
“repented” before a Soviet court, his action compromis- 
ing many Western politicians with whom he had been 
in contact and undermining seriously the anti-Soviet 
struggle. Savinkov’s confession was intended, among 
other things, to convince the outside world of the hope- 
lessness of any effort to dislodge the Bolshevik regime, 
which Savinkov himself then recognized as the ‘Russian 
people’s rule.” Even though the Soviet objective in this 
case differed from the aims of the “Trust,” Mr. Bailey 
links the two affairs, disregarding the Soviet practice of 
distinctly separating operations of a similar character 
so as to keep their independent objectives in clear view. 


Contrary to Mr. Bailey’s assertions, the “liquidation” 
of Savinkov in 1924 did nothing to help the West in 
exposing the “Trust.” Instead, due to the complex 
relations and conflicts of interest existing among the 
European secret services, the Savinkov case merely 
served to expand and increase the influence of the 
‘Trust’ as a Soviet tool of misinformation. 


The decline of the ‘Trust’? did not come until later. 
By 1926 the danger of further “imperialist interven- 
tion” against the USSR began to fade, and pari passu 
with this development the significance and usefulness 
of political émigrés from the USSR receded. Moscow 
then decided that the ‘‘Trust” had fulfilled its tasks and 
ordered it disbanded. Indeed, the organization was ex- 
posed by the Soviets themselves. In the following 
years a large number of similar organizations appeared 
on the European scene, but it was not until after World 
War II that Stalin reinstituted operations of the scope 
and scale of the “Trust.” These still present a wide 
field for fruitful research. 


THE CONSPIRATORS gives no overall picture of 
Soviet “provocation” in the 1930’s. Of the numerous 
agencies which operated at the time, Mr. Bailey for 
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some reason selected for discussion only the “Inner 
Line’—and then proceeded only to confuse already 
published material, most of which is of doubtful authen- 
ticity to boot. The “Inner line’ belongs in fact to the 
many Soviet espionage and ‘“‘provocation’’ projects which 
have remained unexposed to this day. After years of 
research, this writer agrees with B. I. Nicolaevsky—a 
leading expert on “provocation’’ and the author of a 
brilliant study of Azev’—that unlike the ‘‘Trust,” the 
“Inner Line’ was never abolished, but has undergone 
shifts and regroupings and continues to exist to this day. 


It is known that with the aid of their “Inner Line’ 
agents, Soviet intelligence took advantage in the 1930's 
of certain internal squabbles within Russian émigré 
circles and placed its own men in positions of leader- 
ship. As a result, throughout the whole decade, the 
“Inner Line’ systematically misinformed the intelli- 
gence and counterintelligence services of several Euro- 
pean countries and succeeded also in kidnaping two 
prominent Russian military émigrés: General P. A. 
Kutepov (1930) and General E. K. Miller (1937). 


Mr. Bailey’s presentation of the Tukhachevsky case, 
which he also curiously insists on linking with the 
“Trust,” is equally unfortunate. He simply reverts in 
his book to the conspiratorial theories invented by the 
Soviets at the time of Tukhachevsky’s trial and subse- 
quently perpetuated in Europe and America by writers 
who were either unable or unwilling to subject the 
“affair” to a critical analysis. From a historian’s point 
of view, needless to say, publications such as Litvinov’s 
Notes for a Diary (cited by Bailey) and Budu Svanidze’s 
My Uncle Joe (both the handiwork of the same writer), 
Marshal M. V. Tukhachevsky by Mrs. L. A. Nord, 
The Far Eastern Plot by A. Svetlanin, and other works 
produced in the West and exposed long ago as fabrica- 
tions, are no more useful than the mendacious accusations 
of the Stalin era. 


There is, to begin with, no longer any justification 
for treating the Tukhachevsky case as a “plot.” The 
fact that the marshal, together with those whom Mr. 
Bailey cites as ‘“Tukhachevsky’s fellow conspirators,” 
was fully rehabilitated after Stalin’s death should alone 
have sufficed to dispose of the military “plot’’ theories 
once and for all. The liquidation, in 1937, of Tukha- 
chevsky and a large majority of Soviet generals and 
other high officers was not the result of a conspiracy, 
a military opposition to Stalin, or even ideological 
differences (as was the case with Zinoviev and Buk- 
harin). One cannot but agree in this instance with 


* Boris Nikolajewsky, Aseff the Spy, Doubleday, New York, 
1934. 
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Boris Souvarine who, after an exhaustive study of the 
subject, concluded: 


Properly speaking there never existed . . . any “Tukha- 
chevsky affair”, a term created irresponsibly in the West 
to personalize an episode which, in reality, is inseparable 
from the terrorist measures applied by Stalin to strengthen 
and reinforce his power. . . . Those executed were neither 
counterrevolutionaries, nor were they hostile to the re- 
gime, nor enemies of the people, nor even enemies of 
Stalin’s party—just the contrary; and still less were they 
terrorists, spies or traitors.* 


The explanation of Tukhachevsky’s elimination, if 
indeed there is a rational explanation, is quite different. 
After 1934 Stalin began vacillating between two foreign 
policy courses: an alliance with the democracies against 
fascism, or a union with fascism against the democracies. 
It was upon his precise instructions that Tukhachevsky, 
personally and through representatives (Putna in Lon- 
don, Ventsov in Paris, and Semenov in Warsaw), 
began negotiations in 1936 with various European 
general staffs on the possibility of an anti-Hitler coali- 
tion. Signficantly, the Soviet generals, who had been 
trained during the years between 1924 and 1933 in 
German military schools, realized better than other patty 
members the danger presented by Hitler’s militarism. 
They thus naturally favored a change in orientation 
from opposition to ‘‘Versailles” to opposition to fascism. 


By 1937, however, Stalin finally chose a pro-Hitler 
course, and the fate of Tukhachevsky and all the 
partisans of a democratic coalition was thus sealed. The 
logic of the proceedings that followed ran parallel to 
the “dialectical logic” used in all the Soviet purges 
from that of Trotsky to that of Molotov and Kagano- 
vich. 


MR. BAILEY INCLUDES in his book a bibliography 
which undoubtedly was intended to contribute to the 
scientific value of the work. However, the material 
cited has been assembled without order or system. 
While some works of doubtful worth have been in- 
cluded in the list, one of the most significant histories 
of the Russian emigration, perhaps the only serious 
study of its kind, has been omitted—Boris L. Dvinov’s 
Politics of the Russian Emigration (The RAND Corpo- 
ration, Washington, 1955). Nor does the list contain 
important contributions on the subject of “provocation” 
by B. I. Nicolaevsky, S. P. Melgunov, B. Souvarine, 
V. Levitsky, D. Filosofov, and P. Balakshin. There is 
no mention of Opperput’s (Selaninov) memoirs, pub- 
lished in Berlin. The author also seems to have no 


*Le Contrat Social, Vol. Ill, No. 4, pp. 201 and 203. 


knowledge of the “Old Bolshevik’s Letter’ by B. I. 
Nicolaevsky, which occasioned quite a stir when it 
was published in 1937 in the Information Bulletin 
of the Labor and Socialist International, and which is 
indispensable to anyone writing a history of Kirov’s 
murder. Nor has Mr. Bailey apparently had occasion 
to study the “Open Letter to Stalin” by F. Raskolnikov, 
(Sotsialisticheski vestnik, October 19, 1939), a docu- 
ment of great importance for an accurate understanding 
of the “Inner Line.” 


Several Soviet contributions of importance have also 
been disregarded, and the author seems to have given 
little consideration to Russian émigré newspapers and 
periodicals, such as Za Rodinu, Borba, Volia, Sovre- 
mennye zapiski, Russkiye zapiski, Narodnaia pravda, 
and others. Many of these have carried articles pertinent 
to the problems treated in The Conspirators. English 
and French material has likewise been overlooked, not 
to mention Ukrainian, Polish, Czech, Bulgarian, and 


The Communists and the 


Die nationalsozialistische Machtergreifung, 

by Karl Dietrich Bracher, 

Wolfgang Sauer and Gerhard Schulz. 
Westdeutscher Verlag, K6In and Opladen, 1960. 


Das Ende der Parteien, 1933, 
edited by Erich Matthias and Rudolf Morsey. 
Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf, 1960. 


Reviewed by F. L. Carsten 


WHILE THE BOLSHEVIK revolution and the con- 
solidation of Bolshevik power have been studied in 
detail by many historians on both sides of the Atlantic, 
no comparable analysis of the Nazi revolution has been 
available hitherto. Instead, historians have concentrated 


Mr. Carsten is a Reader in Modern History at the Unt- 
versity of London. His latest published work is Princes 
and Parliaments in Germany (Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1959). 


Yugoslav sources which often supply information pub- 
lished nowhere else. 


In sum, the references consulted by the author are 
insufficient to form a solid basis for an investigation 
of a subject as complex as Soviet “provocation.” Of 
course, no writer in the West can have access to the 
main source of information—the Soviet archives—and 
the files of many West European services are also closed 
to the research worker. On the other hand, many 
governmental and private archives are open to the 
public, and what is more, a number of active participants 
in the ‘Trust’ and other Soviet “provocation” projects 
are still alive. It would appear therefore that immense 
possibilities are open to anyone wishing to study the 
subject introduced by Geoffrey Bailey. His book cer- 
tainly does not close this area of study; it barely touches 
.on the subject. If it whets the appetite of future re- 
searchers, it will have performed a useful function as a 
pioneering work. 


Rise of the Nazis 


on the person of Hitler, on the development of his ideas, 
or on the decline and disintegration of the republican 
order which enabled him to rise to power. Therefore, 
the publication of two bulky volumes on this subject, 
which to a large extent succeed in filling this gap, is a 
most welcome event. It is a sign of the magnitude of 
the enterprise that both books, which were published in 
Germany, are collective works: the one on the end of 
the political parties that of eight, and the volume on 
the seizure of power that of three historians. 


Both books suffer from a certain amount of over- 
lapping and repetition, and in neither case has there 
been an attempt to draw general conclusions from the 
mass of detail, or—what would have been even more in- 
teresting—to discuss the similarities and differences be- 
tween the Nazi and Bolshevik revolutions. At one point 
Dr. Sauer says that “‘at first glance’ the Bolshevik con- 
ception seems to be more differentiated and elastic than 
that of the Nazis, which was more primitive and brutal, 
and that the Nazis quite logically combined military with 
terroristic methods (pp. 686-7); however, if one thinks 
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of the years of the civil war, this seems to apply equally 
to the Bolshevik dictatorship. Nor is it justified to say 
that the Nazis formed “‘an entirely new type of instru- 
ments of power” (p. 686): even the SS, with its con- 
centration camps and separate armed forces, finds its 
prototype in the role and the enterprises of the OGPU 
under Stalin. There seems to be little doubt that both 
regimes studied each other’s methods so as to “‘perfect’’ 
their own machinery. 

Nevertheless, from a study of these two volumes 
certain important differences between the two systems 
emerge as far as the seizure of power is concerned. 
Hitler, even before 1933, systematically used political 
terror to intimidate his enemies and to create an 
atmosphere of permanent insecurity that would justify 
his demand for dictatorial powers. In Russia, this 1n- 
security was created by the collapse of the old order— 
a collapse that stemmed from the continuation of the 
war and the revolution and was independent of any 
Bolshevik activity. There is no parallel in the Soviet 
Union to the brown terror of the SA, the importance 
of which is rightly stressed by Dr. Sauer; nor, in conse- 
quence, could there arise the kind of conflict that oc- 
curred in Germany between the army and the SA, and 
that ultimately led to “the night of the long knives’’ in 
June. 1934—a crisis which might have wrecked the 
regime and which left lasting scars. The detailed anal- 
ysis of this conflict is one of the most interesting parts 
of the book. 


THERE ARE OTHER, more striking differences. The 
careful analysis of Professor Bracher and his collabora- 
tors makes it clear to what extent Hitler’s seizure of 
power was facilitated by factors and developments in the 
history of the Weimar republic; Lenin, on the contrary, 
received no such aid (apart from the disintegration of 
the old order and the resulting anarchy). There were, 
first of all, the various authoritarian governments which 
had ruled Germany since 1930 and had dispensed with 
the constitution. In addition, the government formed 
on January 30, 1933, was a coalition government in 
which the Nazis held but a few posts. It thus appeared 
as merely another link in a chain of dictatorial govern- 
ments, and hardly anyone realized that it was new in 
principle. Professor Bracher goes so far as to describe 
the seizure of power as ‘‘stealthy” (schleichend): the 
state machine was taken over without any hitch or 
opposition; the new order was received with satisfac- 
tion, even welcomed, by the large majority of civil 
servants; it enjoyed the active support of influential 
bankers and industrialists, and the Nazis could there- 
fore rely on innumerable experts whom they badly 
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needed. On the morning of the famous Day of Potsdam 
(March 21, 1933) Hitler, decked out in white tie and 
tails, paid homage to the tradition of Frederick the 
Great (personified by Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
in full-dress uniform), thus stressing that there was no 
revolutionary break with the past. The Bolshevik 
leaders, on the other hand, in the immediate post- 
revolutionary period, went out of their way to emphasize 
their break with the past in every field—even where 
they later continued the traditional Russian policy. They 
had to rebuild almost from scratch, while the Nazis 
were able to use the existing—and solid—foundations. 

This applies in particular to Hitler’s relations with 
the German army. Only the Minister of Defence and 
(twelve months later) the chief of the army command 
were replaced by men considered to be more pliant and 
less critical of Nazism; apart from these two changes, 
the army not only accepted the new regime but sup- 
ported it with enthusiasm, thus depriving the conserva- 
tive opposition of badly needed support. The new 
Minister of Defence, General von Blomberg, declared 
in August 1933 that the army must now show every- 
where that it “marches together with the national 
movement” (mit der nationalen Bewegung mitgeht), 
thus using even the jargon of the Bewegung. On a 
different occasion, he asserted that the time to be non- 
political was past, and that there remained only one 
thing: “to serve the national movement with complete 
devotion” (mit voller Hingabe zu dienen). Even the 
later leader of the military Fronde, General Ludwig 
Beck, celebrated the electoral victory of the Nazis in 
1930 and welcomed their seizure of power in 1933. 
Without the tacit support of the generals, this could 
never have been accomplished so smoothly, nor could 
rearmament have been carried out so quickly and effici- 
ently: from Potsdam the road led to Vienna, Prague, 
and Paris. 


WHAT WAS THE part played in all these develop- 
ments by the German Communist Party (KPD)? On 
this question, unfortunately, neither volume sheds any 
new light. Dr. Sauer maintains that “in general... 
[the KPD]} succeeded in adapting its organization to 
underground work which it had prepared for years” 
(p. 909), while Professor Bracher comes nearer to the 
truth in saying that the party's “conspiratorial tactics 
were by no means suited to the new situation” (p. 193). 
Yet even this is, if anything, an understatement. Not 
only did the KPD continue to employ the same tactics 
it had employed without conspicuous success in the 
years before 1933, but it positively refused to go over 
to methods of underground work because it lived in 


the fond illusion that “the party cannot be outlawed” 
and that any preparation for underground activity would 
play into the hands of the party’s enemies (an illusion 
shared by the leaders of the Social Democrats). When 
the Nazi terror finally forced the KPD to go under- 
ground, its methods were often so childish and ill- 
adapted to the new conditions that the rank-and-file 
members had to pay dearly for the stupidity at the top. 
This very stupidity, resulting as it did from the 
elimination or demotion of all its more independent 
_ leaders, prevented the party from offering any real 
resistance to the Nazis. Regrettably, this question is 
only touched upon by Professor Bracher, who thinks 
that any such resistance was perhaps made impossible by 
the brutal measures immediately taken by the new 
regime, or by the exigencies of Soviet foreign policy 
(p. 62). A more accurate explanation, however, is 
offered by Dr. Siegfried Bahne, author of the chapter 
on the German Communist Party in the second work 
under review. Dr. Bahne points out that the KPD 
leaders believed that there were only slight differences 
between the Hitler government and those preceding it— 
differences in “method”, perhaps, but certainly not in 
principle. As the KPD had for years called the Social 
Democrats ‘‘Social Fascists’ and had joined forces with 
the real Fascists to attack “the system’, any distinction 
between the two had got blurred in the minds of the 
party members. 


As late as April 1, 1933, a resolution of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International (printed in 
full by Dr. Bahne) stated that the Communists had 
correctly called the Social Democrats ‘‘Social Fascists.” 
The incredible assertion in the resolution that “the 
establishment of the open Fascist dictatorship .. . 


hastens the pace of Germany’s development towards 
the proletarian revolution” clearly indicates yet another 
reason why the KPD did not resist the Nazis’ seizure of 
power. In June 1934, the Central Committee of the 
KPD went so far as to speak of ‘‘a broad revolutionary 
wave’ sweeping through Germany, of “the hatred 
against the Fascist tyrants increasing day after day’; it 
accords well with these illusions that the same declara- 
tion enjoined the German workers to demonstrate in 
the streets, to organize political mass strikes, to refuse 
the payment of all dues, taxes, interests and rents, and 
to chase the Fascist swindlers out of the villages! 
Equally illusory were the instructions issued to KPD 
members to build underground trade unions with a 
mass membership and to occupy posts in the German 
Labor Front so as to exercise influence upon this Nazi 
organization. But perhaps more damning than all this 
was the proud pronouncement of Fritz Heckert that 
“during the critical weeks no ‘discussions’ took place in 
the KPD”: a party which had just suffered a signal 
defeat (but refused to acknowledge that this was the 
case) was praised for not indulging in ‘‘discussions’’! 
One wonders what Lenin or Rosa Luxemburg would 
have said of this kind of Marxism. 

If Dr. Bahne has little to add to the known facts 
about the KPD during the years 1930 to 1935, he has 
nevertheless done valuable service by rescuing from 
oblivion these and other official KPD documents, espe- 
cially in view of the legends propounded on the other 
side of the Brandenburg Gate. What is even more 
important is the fact that a new generation of German 
historians is tackling the problems which must be 
tackled if the Germans are to come to grips with their 
own past. 
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Notes and Views 


Meanwhile back at the Plenum... 


Troubles in Soviet Agriculture 
By Arcadius Kahan 


AGRICULTURE WAS THE main item taken up by the 
plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union in January of this year. But before 
discussing what the reports and Khrushchev’s frequent 
interjections revealed about the state of Soviet agriculture, 
it might be well to note some of the political and organ- 
izational aspects of the gathering. 

The plenum was clearly well-prepared: The reports and 
proposals of the top leadership were made known to the 
membership in advance. This “leak” of information 
about the leadership’s plans is in itself an interesting 
development, suggesting that Khrushchev was trying to 
strengthen his own position vis a vis the Central Com- 
mittee. And while the Premier’s remarkable behavior led 
many commentators to speak of the plenum as a one-man 
show in the purely dramatic sense, it was also a show of 
strength in the political sense. On his home ground, 
Khrushchev had no need to remove his shoe and pound it 
on the table to put his points across. He achieved the 
same effects by constantly interrupting the speakers, put- 
ting them on the defensive, and meting out praise or 
blame. By these and other methods which many an actor 
might envy, he created a paternalistic image of the ex- 
perienced, just, and honest champion of the underdog, 
prepared to demote incompetent or irresponsible bureau- 
crats and to replace them with able workers from the rank 
and file. Thus he suggested that it might be a good idea 
to send the Chairman of the State Planning Committee to 
work as a milkmaid in order to convince him of the need 
to provide milking machinery. In a similarly half-serious, 
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half-jocular fashion he proposed nominating for the post 
of party secretary of the Kuban region a Ukranian farm 
woman who had been notably successful in growing corn; 
this, he suggested, would compel the Kubans to set a 
higher production target for next year. 

Khrushchev obviously was trying to create the impres- 
sion that the blame for any failures lay with the local 
leaders, who had misinterpreted or improperly executed 
the invariably correct policies charted by him. But it 
would be erroneous to consider the plenum simply as an 
intra-party show of strength on Khrushchev’s part. The 
meeting took actual steps toward supporting Khrushchev’s 
pet idea of strengthening the hinterland, steps which, it 
was hoped, would overcome the inertia of this weakest 
link in the Soviet economic-political chain. 


WHY WAS KHRUSHCHEV so alarmed about the state 
of Soviet agriculture? To answer this question it is neces- 
sary first of all to note that the performance of Soviet 
agriculture was being viewed within the framework of 
the Seven-Year Plan. Under this plan the goal for in- 
creasing agricultural production was set at 70 percent 
above the level of 1958. The lion’s share of the increase 
was to be achieved in the output of grain and livestock 
products, and therefore the slogan about “overtaking the 
United States in the production of milk and meat” ex- 
pressed the central tendency of the projected development. 

The goals of the plan were drawn up on the basis of 
an unusual bumper-crop of 1958, with the optimistic 
assumption of perfect weather conditions and a very high 
ratio of additional output to additional capital. The re- 
sults of the first two years were quite disappointing: 
though 1959 agricultural output was officially reported as 
being at a par with 1958, this level of performance was 
chiefly attributable to some substantial carryover from 


the previous year, while the output in 1960 was on the 
whole below the level of 1958.* 

Under the Soviet system it is not enough to find ex- 
planations for the failure to meet plan targets; one must 
also find scapegoats. This time the chief scapegoat was 
the former Minister of Agriculture Matskevich, who was 
absent from the plenum and could not defend himself 
(assuming, of course, that he would have been given an 
opportunity to do so had he been present). The main 
reasons for the poor performance, however, could easily 
be detected: adverse climatic conditions over substantial 
parts of Soviet territory, and the inability to increase the 
feed supply rapidly enough to meet the needs of an in- 
creasing livestock herd.? Contributory factors would in- 
clude lack of mineral fertilizer to raise the level of yields, 
lack of shelter for livestock (for example, one half of 
state farm cattle in Latvia is still raised by peasant house- 
holds), ete. 


These explanatory factors have had a long history and 
should have been neither new nor unexpected to the Soviet 
planners. Nevertheless, the inability to raise agricultural 
output beyond the 1958 level—coinciding as it does with 
a steady rise of population, widely advertised promises to 
increase the standard of living, and mounting foreign 
commitments—has become a source of irritation for the 
Soviet leadership, and in particular for Khrushchev who 
has emphasized his personal concern with agriculture. 


The experience of the last two years does not preclude 
a significant rise of agricultural output in the future, when 
climatic conditions may be more favorable and some of 
the present shortcomings may be removed. But for the 
moment, the Soviet policy-makers are paying for their 
insistence that achievements in agricultural production 
during a particularly good year represent permanently 
achieved levels of output from which the way can lead 
only upward. Having tried to convince themselves and 
the people that the unusually high 1956 or 1958 output 
levels were a result of “wise, farsighted policies of the 
party,” they felt compelled in January of 1961 to divert 
the blame for failure in order to save face. Soviet agri- 
cultural output does indeed have a growth potential, but 
its rates are much smaller than those envisaged by the 
planners, who are reluctant to admit that this limited 
potential is largely attributable to continuing elements of 
backwardness. 

One lesson learned by the planners and administra- 


* Production figures for 1960 showed that grain, potatoes and 
sunflower seed were below the 1958 level, milk and meat 
were above 1958 but below 1959 levels, sugar-beet output was 
above the 1958 figure but its utilization for sugar was below 
that year’s level, and wool was roughly at the 1959 level. 
In the case of vegetables, flax-fiber and eggs, no output 
figures were reported—an omission which, judging by past 
experience, indicates a low level of performance. 

* During 1960 9.3 million sheep perished on collective and 
state farms in the RSFSR, Kazakhstan, Kirgizia and Georgia 
as a result of lack of feed and shelter. 


tors, if the stock-taking at the plenum is to be taken 
seriously, is that Soviet agricultural production will rise 
only if the investments in this area are greatly expanded. 
Half-hearted palliatives will not do the trick; for example, 
soil-manure mixtures and peat, even when blessed by such 
an authority as Trofim Lysenko, are not infallible substi- 
tutes for mineral fertilizer. Also the distributian of avail- 
able investment is not a simple matter. A distinction must 
be drawn between investments intended to decrease labor 
input per unit of output and investments directly aimed 
at increasing output. While the introduction of a potato- 
digger will certainly decrease the volume of labor neces- 
sary during the harvesting season, it is not a substitute 
for the use of insecticides or the development of disease- 
free strains of seeding material which can effectively raise 
the yield per unit of land. 


AN INTERESTING PROBLEM for the planners is not 
only the distribution of investment as between, let us say, 
machinery and insecticides, but the quality and balance of 
the machinery supply itself. Soviet agriculture carries on 
the books an impressive volume of machinery. What is 
important for the production process, however, is the 
ability to use the machinery at the appropriate time for 
particular tasks required by the production process. Trac- 
tors are valuable, but only when the appropriate mounted 
machinery is available. The discussions during the plenum 
clearly revealed the inferior quality and poor utilization 
of many Soviet agricultural machines. It is apparently 
proving hard to revise the decades-old system by which the 
Soviet agricultural-machinery industry supplied the MTS 
with types and quality of machinery often unsuited for 
the particular soil or for the particular demands of various 
regions. Some machines performed only one type of field 
operation leaving the rest of the work to be performed by 
back-breaking manual labor. Nothing short of a thorough- 
going revamping of the system, which would allow the 
output and output-mix of agricultural machinery to be 
determined by the demand of the farms themselves, is 
likely to remedy the existing situation. This implies a 
reorganization and reorientation of the agricultural-mach- 
inery industry in the direction of producing a greater 
variety of complementary types of machinery and imple- 
ments, possibly in smaller volumes for each type of 
machinery, so as to make possible a higher degree of 
specialization, suited to the needs of particular agricultural 
crops and local conditions. Until recently, the strength of 
the Soviet agricultural-machinery industry lay in its ability 
to adjust existing foreign models to conditions of mass 
production; now it is faced with the challenge of creating 
new models of original design and producing them at 
relatively low costs. In order to meet this challenge heavy 
investments of time and money will be required, and the 
degree to which these investments will facilitate achieve- 
ment of established goals during the current plan-period 
is still questionable. 
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Apart from investment policies, one of the gravest 
problems of Soviet agriculture revealed at the plenum was 
the system of bureaucratic leadership in agriculture. 
Khrushchev ironically referred to the tendency for central 
agricultural institutions to cluster in Moscow in the vicinity 
of the Bolshoi Theater, and proposed to bring the institu- 
tions nearer to the farms. Actually the problem is not so 
much the location of farm bureaus but rather where and 
by whom vital decisions affecting the farms ought to be 
made. Should they be made by the farms themselves or 
handed down the line by bureaucrats of various degrees 
of authority? In its decree of March 1956 the Soviet gov- 
ernment gave collective farms the right to decide on the 
selection of their own crops within the framework of the 
state's planned purchases of agricultural products in each 
particular region. This last clause implied that in practice 
heavy controls would have to be imposed upon the farms. 


THE PLENUM raised the curtain on some interesting 
examples of bureaucratic controls. Thus the central au- 
thorities in the Ukraine, it was revealed, had repeatedly 
imposed a single date of corn-harvesting upon the whole 
republic. In Kazakhstan it was ordered that low grain be 
winnowed instead of straight combine-harvested. The 
cream of the jest was brought out in a dialogue between 
A. S. Chuslaev, the chairman of the Saratov district col- 
lective farm, and Nikita Khrushchev. 


Khrushchev: Did you figure it out by yourselves? 

Chuslaev: By ourselves. 

Khrushchev: Did someone from above exert pressure with 
respect to those figures? 

Chuslaev: No, these are realistic figures.° 


This spontaneous dichotomy in the mind of the collective 
farm chairman between “pressure from above” and 
“realistic figures’ is perhaps the most convincing proof 
that the degree of interference with the farms is still very 
large. Apparently even when the decision to interfere is 
made not in Moscow but in the republic, district or county, 
it may still be detrimental to local farm production, as 
well as to the economy as a whole. 

Reading the speeches during this recent plenum, those 
who recall the discussion a few years ago about the so- 
called decentralization reform in the Soviet Union may be 
forgiven if they question whether any substantial decen- 
tralization was actually put into effect. The /estmotif in 
the speeches of the lower echelons, the collective farm 
chairmen and brigade leaders may be summarized as fol- 
lows: “We (the farms) will provide you (the state) with 
all that you need in terms of reasonable demands, provided 
you make an effort to satisfy our production needs and 
let us conduct our affairs to the best of our ability, with- 
out constant interference on your part.” 

It is uncertain whether the degree of interference on 
the part of the bureaucratic apparatus is going to be 


° Pravda, January 17, 1961. 
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relaxed in the future. The decision at the plenum to 
reorient the work of the Ministry of Agriculture toward 
less decision-making and more servicing of the collective 
farms through scientific instruction and agrotechnical in- 
formation is not a sufficient proof that controls will be 
abandoned. The revival of the procurement agency and 
the strengthened roles of the Gosplan, Central Statistical 
Administration, and party apparatus (at the expense of 
the ministry) indicate no real lessening of controls. 

Since the only reasonable solution of the problem— 
ze., freeing agriculture from bureaucratic controls—is 
apparently still anathema to the party leadership, alterna- 
tive methods of stimulating output, in particular the idea 
of providing additional incentives to the individual pea- 
sant, inevitably came under examination at the plenum. 
Although this was not singled out as a specific topic, it 
loomed in the background of many speeches. Apparently, 
one of the factors which has discouraged greater produc- 
tion is a ceiling that was imposed on peasant income some 
time before the Seven-Year Plan went into effect. Speeches 
by lower echelon participants at the plenum stressed the 
need for differential remuneration of peasants on the basis 
of performance, while higher officials complained that 
even the existing tolerance of private household plots and 
livestock represented an unwise competition with the 
socialized sector. 


Two developments in particular at the plenum indicated 
a trend antagonistic to incentives for individual peasants. 
One was the reported practice of decreasing the livestock 
herds in the private sector not only as a temporary means 
to fulfill government obligations in the socialized sector, 
but also as a matter of policy; the other was Khrushchev’s 
approval of the practice of legislating locally the size of 
the private plot and the number of livestock in private 
hands. Thus the indications point to a cautious but sys- 
tematic offensive against the private sector, carried on at 
a pace that the planners hope will not endanger the over- 
all level of livestock output in the country. The plenum 
set the goals of 13,000,000 tons of meat and 50,000,000 
tons of milk to be supplied to the state in the next few 
years—a considerable rise over the original Seven-Year 
Plan targets of 11,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons respectively. 
If these goals are to be taken seriously, we must expect a 
large-scale transfer of private livestock into the socialized 
sector. 


The problem of socialized versus private agriculture 
came under consideration at the plenum in another aspect: 
how to correct the gaps in the supply of various commodi- 
ties which are particularly demanded by consumers. 

That there is still much room for private initiative can 
be inferred not only from Khrushchey’s description of the 
“happy-looking” people who transport apples by air from 
the Ukraine to various corners of the Soviet Union, but 
also from a report from Kazakhstan published in Decem- 
ber 1960. This report describes the activities of Soviet 
citizens who had been leasing irrigated land on collective 
farms to raise onions, using privately-hired labor. The 


report (in Kazakhstanskaia pravda of Dec. 8, 1960) stated 
that there were some 880 such onion-raising entrepreneurs 
in the Alma-Ata district. 

There is no doubt that as long as a sellers’ market 
exists in the Soviet Union for various types of food 
products, the Soviet authorities will find many examples 
of the entrepreneurial spirit enabling people to operate 
ingeniously on the fringes of a centrally-planned economy. 

To many readers of the plenum minutes, the most 
amusing topic may well have been statistics. The discus- 
sions on this matter may have proved disturbing to some 
staunch supporters of the Soviet regime abroad, but cer- 
tainly not to Soviet citizens, who know and participate 
actively in the endeavor to “improve’’ Soviet statistics. 
Clearly, the problem of the “reliability” of statistical data 
is of vital concern in a planned economic system. Yet the 
fact is that unless the Soviet government devises some 
system of independent checks upon the reports of local 
authorities, neither the exact nor the approximate volume 
of output will be known to them—and, to paraphrase 
Krushchev’s words uttered at the plenum, Soviet citizens 
will have to continue to bake pancakes out of statistics. 

What do we know about the accuracy of Soviet agricul- 
tural output data? We know, for one thing, that the 
Soviet gross output figures of various commodities are 
very “gross’—e.g., that the “barn yield” of grain and 
sunflower-seed output (data supposedly cleansed of Stalin- 
efa exaggeration) is actually a measure of output from 
under the harvesting combine, containing excessive mois- 
ture, chaff and other impurities. We know, too, that the 
Soviet concept of “meat” is much broader than that which 
is used outside the Soviet orbit; it includes, apart from 
tallow and offal, a number of “byproducts” which are not 
included as meat anywhere else. Furthermore, we know 
that the gross output of milk is not a measure of its 
availability for human consumption, since a sizable part 
is fed to calves and piglets. Outside observers have sus- 
pected, and now have had their suspicions confirmed by 
the plenum, that a proportion of output was subject to 
double-counting—/.e., that the estimated output by pri- 
vate households, when acquired by the collective farms, 
was reported again as collective output. One could add 
that in general the methods of estimating output have 
been very crude and probably have contained an upward 
bias. All this leads to the conclusion that while we do not 
know the exact volume of Soviet agricultural output, 
neither do the Soviet planners, caught willingly or un- 
willingly in the web of inaccurate data spun by their 
system. 


THE PRACTICE of willful cheating with statistics as a 
means of preserving one’s position in the political or 
economic hierarchy is an old feature of the Soviet system. 
It is important to determine at what levels and with what 
frequency this cheating takes place. 

The various reports at the plenum concentrated their 
revelations chiefly upon the lowest level, citing cases where 


as a result of such “modified” reports, officials were re- 
warded with the titles of Heroes of Labor and were 
elected to the soviets of the republics. Such prestige in 
itself is no mean incentive, if the risk of padding reports 
can be kept within reasonable bounds and the rapid turn- 
over of personnel can be a means of covering up and 
escaping responsibility. Much less, of course, was reported 
about distortions at the district level. The only cases 
cited involved corrupt practices in last year’s record- 


How To Resolve Differences 


KHRUSHCHEV: When the number of cattle in- 
creases, the quantity of manure will increase; it is 
essential to organize its correct storing and use. 

. Two years are needed to build a mineral 
fertilizer factory. You will say that you will sup- 
ply grain in two years, but what about dinner— 
will you serve it in three years? When it comes 
to eating, you want to do it today, but you will in- 
crease the output of grain only in two years time? 
FLORENTIEV: I absolutely agree. 
KHRUSHCHEV: Then there are no differences be- 
tween us. 

* * * 

POLIANSKI: Obviously it will be necessary to 
plan anew, for the oblasts of the non-black-soil 
area, the sale of grain to the state, particularly of 
groats and leguminous crops. This will force 
their leaders to display greater energy and solici- 
tude in increasing grain production and the output 


of other agricultural produce. 

KHRUSHCHEV: This is all correct, except for the 
word ‘obviously’; it is imperative to set up a plan 
for the crops in these oblasts. 

POLIANSKI: Correct, Nikita Sergeievich. 
KHRUSHCHEV: Then there are no differences be- 


tween us. 

* * * 
KuNAEV: Comrades! Special attention should be 
given to the proposal to organize the use of 
irrigated lands, and in this connection to expand 
sowings of rice. 
KHRUSHCHEV: Not at the expense of reducing 
sowings of cotton. In a word, irrigated lands on 
which cotton can be grown should not be planted 
to rice. 
KuNAEv: This will not happen, Nikita Ser- 
geievich. 
KHRUSHCHEV: I am telling you so you will re- 
member. 
KunNaEv: I understand. (Stir in the hall.) 


—Pravda, Jan. 12 and 17, 1961. 
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breaking and much-honored Riazan district and this year’s 
rival for such laurels, the Tian-Shan district in Kirgizia.* 

There is a feature of Soviet statistics which deals not 
with past output but with goals of future output and 
deliveries. At the plenum a part of the story was un- 
folded, showing that in order to meet delivery require- 
ments for artificially high goals, some farms had delivered 
high-quality seed and had diminished the basic herd; the 
result was later planting with low-quality seeding material 
and the retardation of the growth of livestock. But ad- 
mitting the existence of such practices does not mean their 
automatic elimination, since their occurrence is a function 
of the dichotomy that exists between the long-run plans 
and the short-run performance criteria of success. Until 
the chief planners|)settle for more realistic goals, such 
damaging practices are bound to persist, and Khrushchev’s 


*The following exchange on this subject took place between 
Khrushchev and Razzakov, the delegate from Kirgizia: 
Razzakov: However, in the training and education of leading 
cadres we still suffer from serious shortcomings and mistakes. 
This is borne out by cases of inflated figures and faking, often 
concocted by executives [Rol/khoz chairmen and party function- 
aries} themselves. 


Khrushchev: Out of the party with them! These people are 
not Communists, they are hangers-on. They should be thrown 
out of the party and be brought to trial. 

Razzakov: Right! 


Khrushchev: And they should be punished, regardless of who 
they are. If we don’t restore order, the plans will be statis- 
tically fulfilled, but products there won’t be enough of. As is 
known, you cannot make pancakes out of. statistics. 


Razzakov: Some of our leaders assume high obligations, but 
instead of concentrating their efforts on fulfilling them, they 
embark upon the wrong—and fundamentally criminal—path 
of purchasing the missing products from the population and 
state trade establishments. In his theses, Comrade Khrushchev 
subjected the CC of the Kirgiz Communist Party to a severe 
yet fully justified criticism for these mistakes. And indeed, the 
former secretary of the Tian-Shan obkom {district committee], 
Isaev, committed a crime by compelling the managers of 
vaions to buy butter at the state stores and deliver it as part of 
the fulfillment of milk procurements. 


Razzakov went on to relate the punishment meted out to 
Isaev, but under sharp questioning by Khrushchev he admitted 
that this was done only “after the letter’’ (presumably from 
the CPSU CC), and that Isaev had at first been “punished’’ 
by being named Internal Affairs Minister. After some stinging 
remarks by Khrushchev, and the inevitable “animation and 
laughter in the hall,” Razzakov said: “Therein lay our serious 
mistake. We appointed him Minister of Internal Affairs.” 


(Pravada, January 14, 1961) 
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pressure during the plenum for high, hardly attainable 
goals for Soviet agriculture does not provide much hope 
for a change. 


WHILE SOME OF KHRUSHCHEV’S specific proposals 
are—to say the least—questionable, there is little doubt 
that his statement regarding the government’s intention 
to increase the level of consumption has met with a fav- 
orable response from the hard-pressed citizens of the 
USSR. Whether Khrushchev’s promise was aimed at en- 
listing support for his future plans or merely recognized 
a consistent demand of public opinion is basically im- 
material; the fact remains that the state and party have 
once more committed themselves to the goal of higher 
consumption, declaring that now, in contrast with the 
past, the means for achieving it exist. 

Among the decisions of the plenum the most important 
are: the commitment to increase the volume of investment 
in the manufacturing of mineral fertilizer and agricul- 
tural machinery; the creation of an institution to perform 
the role of a middleman between farms and to direct the 
supply of machinery and equipment according to the 
needs of individual farms. With respect to long-range 
plans for increasing agricultural production, the emphasis 
upon maximization of output is still the dominant note. 
There is also a certain similarity between the goals toward 
which Soviet agriculture is to strive in the future and a 
measure which was hailed in 1948 as the “Stalin plan 
for the transformation of nature.” At the root of both 
ambitious sets of goals lies the general notion of making 
Soviet agricultural output independent of weather hazards. 
Stalin saw the solution in the planting of shelter-belts, 
which would collect moisture in the dry areas; Khrush- 
chev sees his solution in a broad program of irrigation. 
The first panacea ended in a complete failure and huge 
capital resources and labor effort went down the drain. 
The second looks more promising in terms of lasting 
physical effectiveness, although its economic justification 
remains to be tested. 

Leaping forward to 1965, will the Seven-Year Plan in 
agriculture be achieved? If the recent plenum is at all 
meaningful, it can only convince objective observers that 
the goals will not be met. For one thing, there is the 
perennial penchant for administrative rather than economic 
palliatives. Furthermore, the upward movement of Soviet 
agricultural output is negatively correlated with high goals, 
fantastic slogans and ‘“‘statistics.” Real improvement will 
depend upon sound agricultural practices and economically 
rational decisions. There are no substitutes, 


“Frying Snowballs” 


"We have declared and will declare again .. 


in the Soviet Press 


. that the peaceful coexistence of ideas is 


as non-sensical as fried snowballs.””—Georgi Zhukov, Chairman of the Soviet Committee 
for Foreign Cultural Relations, at a conference sponsored by the Great Britain-USSR 
Association in Steyning, England, February 24, 1961. 


Reply to the New Times 


WE, TOO, LIKE PROGRESS and betterment in this 
magazine—self-improvement especially—and so it was 
with some satisfaction that we read the latest Moscow 
appraisal of our efforts. “[Problems of Communism],” 
wrote Comrade P. Mstislavsky in the December 1960 
issue of the official New Times, ‘‘tries to garble the facts 
in so subtle a way as to make the distortion unnoticeable 
and, hence, more valuable as a propaganda technique.” 
We seem to have come a long way since 1957, when 
Pravda succinctly labeled our scholarly contributors as 
“gangsters of the pen, paid informers, and renegades,” 
and we sincerely hope that, having been implicitly read- 
mitted by our Soviet critics to the ranks of civilized 
humanity, we may now perhaps look forward to a time 
when degrading abuse and vilification will give way to 
an exchange of views enlightened by reason. 

In the meantime, we wish we could return Mr. Mstis- 
lavsky’s compliment in full. He had set out to comment 
on our symposium “Toward a ‘Communist Welfare 
State?” (Problems of Communism, Nos. 1 and 3, 1960), 
but in a quixotic attempt to have his cake and eat it too, 
he found it necessary to resort to distortions that are not 
only unsubtle, but also readily noticeable. Admittedly, 
Mr. Mstislavsky faced a difficult task, for some of the 
conclusions in the symposium he liked—some, indeed, he 
liked too much—but others not at all. From the point 
of view of the “world’s most progressive philosophy,” 
some adjustments were clearly necessary, and how he 
went about it we shall presently see. 

When Comrade Mstislavsky likes what he reads, he 
says so. Thus, in his article, he quoted our authors ap- 
provingly and quite extensively whenever they reported 
that Soviet living standards and social welfare services 


had improved during recent years. Only one difficulty 
arose in this instance: How could Comrade Mstislavsky— 
used as he was to the peculiar rules of Communist 
“freedom” of the press—explain to his readers that a 
“bourgeois” journal, and one published by the United 
States Government to boot, objectively reports improve- 
ments in the material conditions of the Soviet population? 
Mr. Mstislavsky’s answer was ingenious: . since the 
magazine is sent to a restricted list of subscribers, and 
since its articles cannot be republished in North America, 
the contributors were given a good deal of leeway.’’ Un- 
fortunately for his case, none of this is true. The circu- 
lation of Problems: of Communism is not restricted; 
anyone in any country of the world can subscribe, and we 
should indeed be glad to arrange for a personal subscrip- 
tion for Comrade Mstislavsky. We can in fact divulge a 
secret in this connection: there are in the United States 
several thousand subscribers to the magazine; it is avail- 
able in every major public and university library and is 
used as instruction material in the universities. 
Mstislavsky is equally wrong in saying that our articles 
cannot be republished in North America. On the inside 
page of our front cover it is clearly stated for anyone who 
can read that “reprinted materials [used very rarely 
in any case} have been copyright cleared and, unless 
specific restrictions are noted, may be republished in all 
countries except the United States and Canada.” The 
obvious aim of the last stipulation is to protect the 
copyrights of American publishers who generally permit 
reprints in other countries, but who justly require control 
over republication rights in the domestic market—a condi- 
tion Mr. Mstislavsky would understand if the Soviet 
Union observed copyright conventions. (Besides, reader 
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of the English-language press that he is, he could have 
noticed our articles reproduced in part or in full in 
numerous well-known American publications. ) 

As to the “leeway” we have allegedly given the con- 
tributors, we can only say that our writers are free scholars 
and journalists and free men who need not and would not 
consent to censorship or corruption. And when, as Mr. 
Mstislavsky reports, they “discard the old notions about 
poverty and forced labor in the Soviet Union,” it-is be- 
cause most of the huge forced labor camps in the Soviet 
North and Far East have been disbanded since Stalin’s 
death and because poverty as been alleviated—not be- 
cause they were told or “allowed” to do so. 


ONE MIGHT THINK that Mr. Mstislavsky would have 
been pleased to find in our symposium material he could 
quote, and that, in return, he would do his readers the 
favor of reporting and even criticizing the conclusions in 
an objective manner. Instead he resorted again to trans- 
parent distortion and fabrication. Few of the contributing 
authors escaped this treatment. 

Most of the participants in our symposium, and Mr. 
Solomon Schwartz in particular, addressed themselves in 
one fashion or another to the question of what had 
brought about the recent improvements in public welfare 
in the Soviet Union. Mr. Schwartz’s answer was as 
follows: 


The USSR has become a modern industrial state, but the 
great majority of its working population lived until 
recently, and to a lesser degree continues to live today, 
under conditions characteristic of economically backward 
countries. It is this simple yet fundamental fact—perhaps 
the greatest internal contradiction of Soviet life—which 
in the past few years has, with “irresistible force,” in- 
fluenced the entire course of development in the USSR. 
(Italics in original.) 


For ‘“‘a modern industrial state,’ Mr. Schwartz continued 
—and Mr. Mstislavsky quoted him correctly here—‘can 
function properly only if it possesses a working class that 
enjoys a relatively high standard of living, tolerable work- 
ing conditions, and access to educational opportunities.” 


But with this Comrade Mstislavsky was not content 
and proceeded to interpret Mr. Schwartz's statement as 
“confirmation that socialism, far from depressing living 
standards, makes for their steady rise .. . it is here that 
we have the fundamental difference between the capitalist 
and the socialist systems . . . Industrial expansion under 
capitalism does not of itself lead to a higher standard of 
living.” Yet, as any reader should be able to discern, not 
only did Mr. Schwartz speak of ‘a modern industrial 
state—not ‘‘a socialist state’—but he also made it per- 
fectly clear in the subsequent discussion that even the 
Soviet leadership had to bow to the economic imperatives 
of industrialization and relieve the majority of Soviet 
workers from the extreme material and disciplinary strains 
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to which they had been submitted during the 1930’s and 
the wartime and immediate postwar periods. 

From here to outright fabrication it was only a short 
step, and Mstislavsky took it without hesitation. In a 
desperate effort to prove that the Communist Party is 
more solicitous of the workers’ welfare than the workers’ 
own organizations ever could be, he triumphantly an- 
nounced in his next paragraph that “Mr. Schwartz is 
compelled to admit ‘that the initiative in these [social and 
cultural} reforms comes from the Communist Party.’ ” 
The readers of the New Times ought to know that they 
have been made victims of a hoax. Mr. Schwartz was 
not “compelled to admit” anything, particularly since Mr. 
Mstislavsky’s “quote” represents an incomplete rendition 
of Mr. Schwartz's sentence, which did not refer to any 
broad “social and cultural” reforms, but to a revision of 
the trade unions’ role. Here is what Mr. Schwartz did say: 


To be sure, the Communist leadership would not think 
of permitting the unions to reassume their traditional 
functions. What it has done is to turn them into organs 
of social welfare, and to let them participate to some 
extent in the administration of plants as a kind of counter- 
balance to the danger of bureaucratization. It is worth 
noting that the initiative in these reforms came from the 
Communist Party, that the role of trade-union leadership 
has been merely that of an obedient agent and executor 
of the party’s orders, and that the trade union masses 
have yet to be drawn into these practices. (Emphasis 


added.) 


SO MUCH FOR the treatment of Mr. Schwartz. Turning 
to the question of the responsiveness of the Soviet system 
of economic planning to consumer preferences, Mr. 
Mstislavsky referred to Mr. Peter Wiles, who, so we are 
told, “rejects the viewpoint, expressed by other contribu- 
tors, that satisfaction of consumer demand is inconsistent 
with ‘certain features of the Soviet economy... ” It 
seems almost cruel to quote what Mr. Wiles really said— 
and at the very beginning of his article: 


I agree that “certain features of the Soviet economy are 
inconsistent with the proper satisfaction of consumer 
demand’—in one sense, indeed, so radically inconsistent 
that to achieve such satisfaction would require a funda- 
mental change. 


Mr. Wiles then discussed the incompatibility, at the 
present stage of development, between central physical 
planning on the one hand, and consumers’ sovereignty 
and rational allocation of scarce resources on the other. A 
few paragraphs later, he continued: 


But there is another sense in which the “proper satisfac- 
tion of consumer demand” is inconsistent with “certain 
features of the Soviet economy.” This is the Soviet ob- 
session with investment, and with a more rapid growth for 
heavy industry. Maximum consumer satisfaction at any 
moment of time would require a relaxation here also. 


Only at this point did Mr. Wiles insert the qualification 
that if fwtwre consumer satisfaction is considered, and if 
Soviet consumption continues to grow at anything like its 
present rate, then this policy may not be, in any perma- 
nent sense, a defect of the Soviet system. 

Mr. Richard Lowenthal suffered an even stranger fate 
at Mr. Mstislavsky’s agile hand: almost in one breath 
he was called upon to bear witness and accused of falsifi- 
cation—and by quotation out of context in both instances. 
In concurrence with Mr. Schwartz's view, Mr. Lowenthal 
stated at the outset that “the transformation of living and 
working conditions in post-Stalin Russia . . . amounts to a 
somewhat belated adjustment by the USSR to the stage of 
‘industrial maturity’ it has already reached.” He then 
addressed himself.to the question of how seriously the 
Soviet leadership ‘is committed to the pursuit of high 
consumption standards in the USSR. From this section of 
the article Mr. Mstislavsky extrapolated the following part 
of Mr. Lowenthal’s sentence: “The Soviet rulers are 
genuinely interested in increasing mass consumption, and 
there is little question . . . that they should be able to 
do so.”” Let us see what Mr. Lowenthal wrote: 


No doubt the Soviet rulers are genuinely interested in 
increasing mass consumption, and there is little question 
that within the limits set by higher priority objectives 
{investment in heavy industry, armaments and develop- 
ment aid}, and given normal circumstances, they should 
be able to do so. But the idea that because of their 
propagandist promises they are “committed” to a con- 
sumption race with the United States, whatever its effect 
on other objectives . .. , overlooks the fact that the 
Soviet system has neither the political mechanism of 
democratic pressures [including the role played by inde- 
pendent trade unions and political labor groups}, nor the 
economic mechanism of partial dependence on demand, 
which would give such promises the weight of a “com- 
mitment” in democratic capitalist conditions. ... It may 
be confidently asserted that as long as the [Soviet] totali- 
tarian power structure and its ideological dynamics last, the 
share of individual consumption in the national product 
will cagntinue to be: far below that in the capitalist 
democracies—just as it is now, after all the recent im- 
provements. (Emphasis added.) 


The quote speaks for itself, and the violence done to 
Mr. Lowenthal’s meaning is plain. Yet Mr. Mstislavsky 
was not done with him yet. Having fraudulently ex- 
ploited him as a friendly witness, he decided, curiously, to 
impugn Mr. Lowenthal’s credibility by accusing him of 
conclusions he never made. Wrote Mr. Mstislavsky: 


Even more artificial and absurd is the attempt to regard 
prosperity and the building of communism as mutually 
opposed. Mr. Lowenthal does that in his article by 
falsely claiming that “in official ideology, the ‘building of 
communism’ is not defined as a direct achievement of 
material abundance.” 


A bizarre exercise in logic, this! The second sentence is 
of course in no way proof of the first. What is more, 


Mr. Mstislavsky was again careless in quoting, for he 
omitted the stress Mr. Lowenthal had put on the word 
“direct” in the original version. This is what Mr. Lowen- 
thal had to say: 


Among the goals pursued by the ruling party of the 
Soviet Union, the people’s welfare and consumption 
standards do indeed have a place, but a subordinate place. 
In the official ideology, “the building of communism” 
is not defined as a direct achievement of material abund- 
ance; before this can be attained, further changes have to 
be carried out in the structure of society—above all, in 
assimilating the living and working conditions of collec- 
tive farmers to those of wage-laborers on state farms. 


Mr. Mstislavsky is tilting against windmills, and his 
purpose escapes us. Mr. Lowenthal never said—anywhere 
in his article—that communism and material prosperity 
are mutually opposed. Nor did he imply it in any man- 
ner. Nor did he distort Marx’s dictum that under com- 
munism (no one has ever given the slightest indication 
when this utopian condition would arrive) there would be 
an abundance of material and cultural values; in fact he 
himself stated in an earlier passage that the “Communist 
ideology also proclaims that abundant satisfaction of all 
wants is the ultimate purpose of the economic system.” 
Between an “ultimate purpose,” an ideal goal, and the 
process of achieving it there is a world of difference, 
which Mr. Mstislavsky seems unable to grasp. Indeed, so 
important is this difference between means and ends, that 
our clear recognition of it is what in the final analysis 
divides us from Mr. Mstislavsky and his mentors. 


ONE COULD GO ON with the painful task of exposing 
the profusion of distortion and mendacity in Mr. Mstislav- 
sky’s article. But one important point remains to be made. 
In the introductory part of his piece, Mr. Mstislavsky 
quoted—with great selectivity, as is his habit—from our 
editorial note introducing the symposium. Moreover, we 
are said to have believed that our contributors “would 
arrive at an ‘objective scientific interpretation’ of the 
irrefutable facts about the rising living standards in the 
USSR that would suit Western propaganda needs.” We 
said nothing of the sort, of course, nor did we have any 
such intention. The scholars who contributed to our sym- 
posium reported the truth as they saw it; they all agreed 
that the material welfare of the Soviet people has im- 
proved in the past few years. 


However, we also asked a question which Mr. Mstislav- 
sky failed to report—namely, whether the recent increased 
attention in the USSR to consumer satisfaction implies 
an eventual transformation of the Soviet political system 
and progress toward political freedom. Most of the con- 
tributors answered in the negative, while others hesitated 
to venture an opinion or expressed cautious optimism. But 
there was general agreement that the political and eco- 
nomic nature of the Soviet system has denied Soviet 
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citizens the full benefits of the economy’s productive 
potential. 

We fully agree with Bertrand de Jouvenel: It would 
be monstrous not to feel pleased about the material bet- 
terment in the lives of the Russian people. What we 
regret, and what we criticize, is, in Mr. Alec Nove’s 
words, “the lack of political and economic responsibility 
to the ordinary citizen, which still remains {in the Soviet 
system] .. ., the fact that the top leadership in the USSR 
is to a great extent free from any organized pressure 
from below, and that it has been able to neglect with 
impunity the urgent needs of the people... .” We are 
not engaged in a debate of the relative merits of “capi- 


Reply to Three Soviet Economists 


The Soviet journal Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarod- 
nye otnosheniia (World Economy and International 
Relations—published by the Institute of World Economy 
and International Relations of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR) printed in its April 1960 issue an article 
by V. Kollontai, G. Mirski and L. Stepanov, entitled 
“False Prophets and Real Life.” The piece was written 
in reaction to two papers—one by Professor Alex Inkeles 
of Harvard University, and the other by Mr, Oleg Hoeff- 
ding of The RAND Corporation—that appeared under 
the joint title “The Soviet Union: Model for Asia’ in 
the November-December 1959 issue of Problems of Com- 
munism. Professor Inkeles had examined the Soviet sys- 
tem “in terms of actual development and social reality’ 
(rather than in terms of the officially propagated image), 
and attempted to answer the question whether it had any 
applicability to the problems faced by the newly emanci- 
pated countries of Asia. Mr. Hoeffding examined the 
Soviet economic system and experience within the same 
context. Messrs. Kollontai, Mirski and Stepanov in turn 
accused Professor Inkeles and Mr. Hoeffding of seeing 
“as their main task the discrediting of the idea of indus- 
trialization”’ and of general opposition to social progress. 
Messrs. Inkeles and Hoeffding answer these and other 
charges below.—Ed. 


WE SHOULD BE GRATIFIED by the signs that our 
Soviet colleagues are giving more attention in their jour- 
nals to the intensive analysis of Soviet society carried on 
by non-Communist scholars. One may detect a more 
serious tone in these comments, which suggests we have 
come closer to the possibility of balanced intellectual 
debate. The more recent contributions also seem less 
vituperative than those we encountered previously, despite 
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talism” and “socialism,” as Mr. Mstislavsky and Mr. 
Khrushchev would have it. We are opposed to totali- 
tarianism, and that includes the Soviet variety which 
Moscow insists on calling “socialism.” As Asoka Mehta, 
the Indian Socialist, put it, “there is an allegiance to 
freedom as well as to development’—and it is equally 
alive in Asia and America, in Africa and in Europe, and, 
to be sure, among the Soviet people as well. Communism 
is not the ‘‘world’s most progressive philosophy’—Mr. 
Mstislavsky and the New Times notwithstanding—because 
it denies the former and, in the long run, hinders the 
latter. 


C.F. 


occasional lapses into the old-style name-calling. Unfor- 
tunately, progress has not yet reached such a point that 
Soviet critics will describe their opponent’s position with- 
out distorting it in the extreme and in the process slander- 
ing the author. At least I am forced to this conclusion 
by the article “False Prophets and Real Life,” in which 
Kollontai, Mirski, and Stepanov completely misrepresent 
the position I took in my article on the Soviet social 
system as a model for Asia. 

My critics state that I reject, indeed demean and de- 
fame, the very “idea of industrialization’” as appropriate 
for the underdeveloped countries of Asia. They hint that 
I am against social change. Indeed, they insinuate that I 
favor the preservation of the caste system in India merely 
because it is a traditional and religiously sanctioned social 
form. Anyone who reads what the article actually says 
will easily recognize that this is ridiculous. Far from gloss- 
ing over the facts, the opening paragraphs of my article 
described the pervasive illiteracy, the low standard of liv- 
ing, the ineffective technology found in so many Asian 
countries. Far from opposing change, I declared that 
“where such conditions prevail, the impossibility of con- 
tinuing to tolerate them leads more compellingly than 
anything to acceptance, in principle, of a massive program 
of change.” Finally, I made it plain that the idea of 
change is everywhere linked to that of industrialization. 

The only issue then is what shall be the form in which 
this program of change is cast? In reviewing Soviet ex- 
perience, I developed at some length the reasons for my 
position that the Soviet approach to this problem had led 
to totalitarianism. The roots of Soviet totalitarianism are 
of course numerous, but in my article I emphasized that 
the commitment to extremely rapid industrialization, at a 
forced pace and without popular consensus, contributed 
substantially to its development. This totalitarianism, and 


the popular resistance which it in turn generated, was an 
important factor in the high cost of lives, in physical re- 
sources and natural wealth, and in social and cultural 
heritages, which the Soviet people paid for its indus- 
trialization. 


The obvious question is not whether to industrialize, 
but how? The move toward industrialization seems to be 
inevitable, even where it is far from being economically 
strategic. The important questions, therefore, are those 
which deal with the speed of industrialization, the politi- 
cal auspices under which it will be conducted, and the 
social forms it will generate. My belief is that indus- 
trialization resting on popular consensus and carried out 
within the framework of the democratic process is in- 
finitely preferable. My argument is that where indus- 
trialization is carried out at a forced pace and without 
popular consent to the goals set, the means chosen, and 
the price paid, totalitarianism is the probable. perhaps 
the inevitable, outcome. This basic argument is alluded 
to, but it is not discussed by my Soviet critics. The rea- 
son, I believe, is that it is too difficult for them to deal 
with this topic in an article meant to be read by a Soviet 
audience which has learned the connection between forced 
industrialization and totalitarianism not from “false 
prophets” but from “real life.” 


Alex Inkeles 


THE THREE SOVIET AUTHORS who have combined 
to answer my article have produced, on the whole, a fairly 
representative sample of what in Moscow passes for 
scholarly polemics. If anything, by Soviet standards, it is 
a reasoned and restrained rejoinder. Epithets are used 
sparingly, and mildly. I am accused of nothing worse 
than “inhuman cynicism’ and “playing with marked 
cards.” Some of my major points are, in effect, conceded 
after the obligatory qualifications have been made, and 
sometimes as if I had not made them myself. 


At the same time, following the familiar pattern of 
Soviet controversy, my critics are careful to conceal from 
their readers the real point and purpose of my article, and 
to avoid summarizing my argument in its entirety. This 
enables them to condemn my views on things which my 
article did not even touch upon, or to impute to me views 
which I neither hold nor express in my essay: 


1). They say that “the term ‘state planning’ adorns only 
the title of the essay . . . while the problems of planning 
and its importance for economic development are not 
considered in the text at all.”’ In my introduction, I made 
it plain that I regard Soviet-type planning as an insepara- 
ble ingredient of the totalitarian system of government 
and social control in the USSR. My article was addressed 
principally to the question of the relevance of Soviet 
developmental experience to those Asian countries which 
refuse to accept the totalitarian solution. Thus, I was not 
concerned either with the efficacy of Soviet-type planning, 


or with that of non-totalitarian approaches to planning 
which, needless to say, exist. My critics, with com- 
mendable understatement, admit that ‘social transforma- 
tions of the class society do not proceed painlessly or 
without struggle.” I would not deny that massacring land- 
lords, liquidating Aulaks, expropriating shopkeepers, sup- 
pressing labor unions, reneging on foreign debt, etc., all 
have their implications for economic development but, to 
repeat, my essay was not concerned with them. 


2). My critics charge that “my main task is to dis- 
credit the idea of industrialization.” My article, I think, 
speaks for itself on this absurd assertion. 


3). They claim that I “do not spare words in adver- 
tising the Western economic system, the Western way of 
life, and Western ‘democracy’.” I searched my essay in 
vain for a single word along these lines. I dearly wish 
that either Western or Soviet experience in economic 
development had cut-and-dried solutions to offer on the 
tough problems faced by Asia and other underdeveloped 
countries. My critics do a good bit of “advertising.” My 
function was to analyze, not advertise. 


To deal briefly with other points made by the Mos- 
cow trio: 

Predictably, my suggestion that the dismal record of 
Soviet agriculture contains little that deserves emulation 
in Asia has drawn heavy fire from them. Given the 
facts, they cannot but lack ammunition to make this 
barrage effective, and have to substitute smoke shells for 
more telling projectiles. Thus, to establish the “indis- 
putable superiority” of collective farming, they note that 
gross output of agriculture, between 1934-38 and 1955-57, 
increased by 23 percent in the “Far East” and by 57 
percent in the ‘Near East,” but by “more than 65 per- 
cent” in the USSR. A finding that the Soviet increase was 
not much more than that of a region as notably afflicted 
by economic stagnation as the Near East would hardly 
provide irrefutable proof of “superiority.” However, the 
proof turns out to be even weaker: reference to the 
Soviet index of gross agricultural output, in the source 
cited by my critics (Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1958 
g., Pp. 350), shows that this index increased, from the 
1934-1938 average to the 1955-1957 average (and this 
kind of comparison is clearly implied by my critics’ text) 
not by “more than 65 percent,” but by 58 percent, or 
about as much as they attribute to the “Near East.” I 
don’t know what is faulty here: their arithmetic, or their 
deck of cards? 

My reviewers also deny my far from original statements 
that Soviet policy had “neglected agriculture.” They con- 
veniently ignore my qualification that since 1953 Soviet 
policy had given more attention to agriculture, with 
noticeable effect on output. This I wrote in mid-1959. 
Now, in early 1961, I am inclined‘ to add that the Soviet 
agricultural system seems to be doing poorly even in the 
absence of neglect: vide Khrushchev’s severe criticisms of 
1960 performance at the recent Central Committee meet- 
ing, his remedial and punitive measures, and also his 
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remarkable appeal to rid the management of Soviet col- 
lective farming of “drunkards, idlers, and frauds.” 

Another recent development also provides an ironical 
commentary on my critics’ contention that adoption of the 
“Soviet model” would rid free Asia of its dependence on 
food imports, which I had noted, with concern, in my 
the USSR and China have embarked on large- 
scale food imports from the free world (see, for example, 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, February 13, 1961). 

It would be ungracious of me not to concede at least 
one point to my critics. I had pointed out that Soviet 
industrialization had proceeded from a more advanced 


article: 


base, inherited from capitalist Russia, than most Asian 
countries commanded at the start of their planned indus- 
trialization. I illustrated this with figures tending to show 


that per capita industrial output in pre-Soviet Russia was 
higher than India’s in 1956. My critics take exception to 
this comparison: 


In the next few years, India will treble its iron and steel 
production. In Indonesia, Burma, and other countries, 
output of power, metals, cement, etc., is increasing 
rapidly. . . . In the not distant future, Asian countries 
will achieve per capita output levels comparable to those 
of pre-revolutionary Russia. 


This, of course, is entirely true. What gratifies me par- 
ticularly is my critics’ acknowledgment that non-Commu- 
nist Asian countries cam expand industrial output so 
rapidly, without the benefit of Soviet-style totalitarianism. 


Oleg Hoeffding 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information Agency, 


1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


COMMUNISM IN CUBA 


To THE Epirors: I wish to comment on the long and 
hostile review of my book, Red Star Over Cuba, in your 
January-February 1961 issue. The review is loaded with 
such characterizations as “exaggerated allegations 
emotion-packed interpretation . . . (obsession) with the 
conspiratorial side of communism... ,” etc., etc. In the 
same issue, you publish three articles on communism in 
Latin America, all of which suggest that the only way to 
combat communism is to support socialist movements. 
Am I to infer that one has to advocate socialism to get 
favorable treatment in a USIA periodical? 

1). Your reviewer thinks I should not regard the Castro 
revolution as a conspiracy. Conspiracy means a ‘‘com- 
bination of persons for an evil purpose” and it is there- 
fore the web of much of contemporary history. The 
Bolshevik revolution was a conspiracy, as was the Nazi 
consolidation of power in 1933-34. Those who refuse to 
analyze the mechanics of conspiratorial movements can- 
not be experts on communism. 

2). Your reviewer says that I charge Fidel Castro with 
two student murders on “hearsay evidence.” The evidence 
in question is sworn testimony by Rafael Diaz Balart, 
Castro’s former brother-in-law, to the effect that Castro 
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asked Diaz to help him commit a murder and later told 
Diaz that he had done the job. This is not hearsay (as 
anyone familiar with the rules of evidence should know), 
but an admission against interest which is admissible in 
any criminal trial. : 

3). The reviewer, George Sherman, says that I admit 
“that Batista himself usurped power twice—once in 1940 
and again in 1952... .” Mr. Sherman should not use me 
as a cloak for his own ignorance or inexactitude. I made 
no such statement for the obvious reason that Batista was 
elected freely in 1940. The verb “admit” is singularly 
objectionable for it contains the innuendo that I am an 
apologist for Batista. The falsity of that implication will 
be plain to anyone who takes the trouble to read my book. 

4). Mr. Sherman is apparently the sort of expert on 
communism who does not know what “sleeper cells . . . 
cut-outs . . . and mail drops”. are and, therefore, suggests 
I should incorporate a glossary. If we issue a popular, 
abridged edition for readers uninformed about the prob- 
lems of communism, I shall bear this suggestion in mind. 

5). Mr. Sherman observes that I criticize the State 
Department for having rejected Ambassador Earl E. T. 
Smith’s advice on Cuba and infers that I am “quick to 
see virtue in . . . tyrannical dictatorship.” This comment 
implies that Ambassador Smith supported the Batista 


dictatorship, a false charge that was assiduously spread at 
the time by a clique of pro-Castro propagandists in the 
US press and elsewhere. The facts are that Smith advo- 
cated the replacement of Batista by a democratically 
elected Cuban President and that he personally favored 
Dr. Carlos Marquez Sterling, candidate of the Orthodox 
Party and chief author of the progressive Cuban 1940 
Constitution, for that office. This is clearly stated both in 
Ambassador Smith’s sworn testimony and in my book. 
Mr. Sherman attempts to falsify the evidence by innuendo 
and to smear both Ambassador Smith and me in the 
process. 

6). Your reviewer states that “more often than not” 
my references are to “suspect”? sources such as the Cuban 
police file on Fidel Castro. This statement is false, as 
anyone capable of counting with his fingers can find out 
for himself. The sources on the Bogota uprising are 
primarily three books by prominent Colombian officials 
and writers. The primary source on the Soviet appara- 
tuses is a series of articles by the pro-socialist Pedro V. 
Domingo in the Chilean quarterly, Estudios sobre el 
Comunismo. 

7). It is true that I have used some source material 
which originated in non-democratic governments. Is there 
a new rule of scholarship that the authenticity of a docu- 
ment is positively correlated with the degree of democ- 
racy prevailing in its country of origin? 

8). My book is attacked in your pages as faulty in 
scholarship, despite the fact that the march of events has 
substantiated almost everything that it asserts. If a writer 
analyzes a Communist dictatorship, he must rely on 
evidence and documentation which is less than perfect. 
Certain archives are closed. Documents may be forged. 
Known enemies of communism cannot go to Cuba with- 
out risking their lives. Above all, the writer must protect 
the identity of eyewitnesses lest their families in Cuba 
suffer reprisals. 

May I remind you that the initial reports on the ex- 
termination of European Jewry were not well documented 
and that there were “liberals” who dismissed the first 
eyewitness reports on Stalin’s prison camps as “‘hearsay”’ 
concocted by reactionaries. Personally, I have no desire 
to follow the example of Hegel’s owl of Minerva and 
analyze tyrannies only after they have been destroyed, for 
in so doing I should contribute to a condition in which 
they will destroy us rather than the converse. 


NATHANIEL WEYL 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. SHERMAN REPLIES: Mr. Weyl persists in identifying 
revolution and conspiracy (item 1 above). Analyzing con- 
spiracy does not explain the causes of revolution—either 
in Cuba today or in Russia 40-odd years ago. My criticism 
of Mr. Weyl’s book remains precisely that its absorption 
with conspiracy—to the extent that conspiracy is an ele- 
ment in any revolutionary upheaval—takes us no way 
towards understanding the profound social and economic 


forces upon which the Castro regime bases its power. 
Furthermore, Mr. Weyl’s defense of his scholarship re- 
moves none of my doubts about his attempted analysis. 
Rafael Diaz Balart’s sworn testimony before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee about student murders 
(item 2 above) is a case in point. Red Star over Cuba 
reproduces part of that testimony and paraphrases other 
parts (pp. 62-63). On p. 63, Mr. Weyl writes: “Diaz 
Balart proceeded to explain (to the Committee) that he 
was not in Havana at the time of the murder of Manolo 
Castro and therefore was not speaking from his personal 
knowledge.’”” Manolo Castro was one of the students in 
whose murder Mr. Weyl is implicating Fidel Castro. About 
the other murder, Mr. Weyl quotes verbatim from the 
testimony on the same page: “‘Q: Do you have any 
personal knowledge respecting the killing of Caral? A: 
(Balart) No, through my brothers, and through the other 
friend—I was not in Havana.’” 

If we stop quibbling over legal terms—“hearsay evi- 
dence” or “‘admission against interest’—and go to the 
heart of the matter, I cannot see how this is admissible 
evidence against Fidel Castro—whether he is guilty or not. 

I apologize for my inaccuracy about when Batista 
usurped power. It was in 1934 and 1952, not 1940 and 
1952. But Batista did usurp power twice. Mr. Weyl does 
not deny that. Nor does he dispute any of the specific 
examples I cited to show his ambivalence toward the 
Batista regime. 


I do not apologize, however, for my criticism of Mr. 
Weyl’s repeated use of esoteric and undefined terms of 
conspiracy (item 4). If he meant the book to be a hand- 
book for a limited audience of “experts on communism” 
(his term), then he and his publishers should not use a 
blurb saying the book reads “like a detective story’. If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Weyl expected his book to be 
taken seriously by a wider, moderately informed reading 
public, he should have remembered that most readers lack 
his specialized knowledge of the intricacies of Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Weyl is too quick to draw unwarranted implications 
from my review to support his own jaundiced views of 
Ambassador E. T. Smith’s critics (item 5). First of all, 
he quotes a bare fragment of my passage which distorts 
its meaning. I did not imply that Ambassador Smith 
supported the Batista dictatorship. The most I implied 
was that the ambassador used poor judgment in dealing 
with that dictatorship. I took Mr. Weyl to task for failing 
to show the same tolerance and understanding toward 
Ambassador Smith’s critics as he shows toward Mr. Smith. 
After all, General Batista—and not these critics—finally 
sabotaged Ambassador Smith’s whole Cuban policy when 
he (Batista) broke his “promise” to the ambassador to 
hold free elections in 1958. Less biased observers than 
Mr. Weyl could blame Mr. Smith for even believing the 
dictator would honor those pledges. 


As for Mr. Weyl’s sources (item 6), suffice it to note 
that he has not refuted any of the cases I cited, where 
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he makes tendentious statements without documenting 
them. Furthermore, the suspect sources he does use are 
woven intricately into the fabric of the book. Without 
these crucial threads, Mr. Weyl’s pattern of conspiracy 
falls apart. 

Take Dr. Castro’s link with the Bogota assassination 
and riots in 1948. The “sensational” report of anonymous 
“Colombian Dectective #6”, published later in a Caracas 
newspaper, enters Mr. Weyl’s narrative on p. 10. From 
there to p. 13, he quotes the report exclusively (and sup- 
plies italics for emphasis) to show that Castro distributed 
propaganda “Communist in style’ in Bogota just before 
the April events; that he knew the assassinated Colombian 
leader but denied it to the police; and that Castro’s Cuban 
accomplice had a prior meeting with the assassin. Then 
on p. 33, the report of Detective #6 shows that Mr. 
Castro and friend arrived at their hotel four days after 
the riots, well-armed and “with a good haul of loot,” and 
that detectives found papers identifying the two Cubans 
as ‘first-grade agents of the Third Front of the USSR in 
South America”. 

This evidence typifies the kind which appears at key 
points throughout the book. Now, the report above may 
well be accurate and Mr, Castro’s complicity real; I am 
not arguing that. I do say, however, that the case Mr. 
Weyl presents on such flimsy and circumstantial evi- 
dence is unconvincing—to this reader at least. 

My review applied no general rule that the “degree of 
democracy” in a country determines authenticity of a 
document (item 7). I referred specifically to secret Batista 
police reports (unpublished) and Carib—mouthpiece of 
the Trujillo dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. 
Given the nature of both regimes plus their special hatred 
of the Castro movement, I do think it justifiable to view 
their uncorroborated official or semi-official documents 
with healthy skepticism. Mr. Weyl does not. 

Finally, Mr. Weyl’s letter nicely sets out my own rea- 
sons for skepticism toward his type of analysis of Com- 
munist dictatorships (item 8). He pleads less than perfect 
evidence and documentation—e.g., that “certain archives 
are closed,’ that “documents can be forged.” Precisely. 
These are handicaps which dictate caution, reasonableness, 
and humility about establishing the truth, not the type of 
sweeping indictment on shaky evidence he presents. 

It is spurious for Mr. Weyl to claim the “march of 
events” as an ally for his scholarship. For many of the 
people he so bitterly attacks—people who are also “ene- 
mies of communism” (perhaps less well-known than 
himself) but who have “risked their lives” in on-the-spot 
investigations in Cuba—reach entirely different conclu- 
sions about just what that “march of events” has been. 


FROM THE EpitTors: In his letter Mr. Weyl inquires— 
presumably zot rhetorically—whether he is ‘‘to infer that 
one has to advocate socialism to get favorable treatment 
in a USIA periodical.’’” We wish to assure him that there 
is no basis for such an inference. 
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SOVIET GOALS—REALITY OR FICTION? 


TO THE Epitors: Professor Tucker’s review of my book, 
The Soviet Design for a World State (November-Decem- 
ber 1960), left your readers, I fear, with a number of 
misapprehensions. Perhaps a somewhat hasty reading 
caused Professor Tucker to assert: “All that has been 
said directly and explicitly by Soviet spokesmen about the 
shape of the projected Communist world order might 
easily be covered in a few pages, and the main substance 
of it has been summarized in the foregoing paragraph.” 
The foregoing paragraph in his review dealt with the 
question of the Communist plan for a world federal 
political structure superimposed on a nonfederal, strictly 
centralized ruling world Communist Party. If this was 
really the sum of direct Soviet statements about their 
projected world order, then the book would undoubtedly 
have been a waste of time. 

In addition to discussing the Soviet concept of a world 
political structure, however, I dealt directly and explicitly 
with other major aspects of their envisioned world order 
by citing explicit Soviet views concerning their projected 
fusion of nations, and the shape of their future world 
culture and world language, as well as of their future 
global stateless society. All of these discussions were, of 
course, interwoven with the evolution of theory and in- 
stitutions that have developed in the Soviet Union for 
the very simple reason that the Soviet Union is” the 
repeatedly self-proclaimed and self-avowed prototype of a 
world state. Professor Tucker might also have indicated 
that I dealt at length with a number of closely related 
themes such as Soviet manipulation of the concept of 
national sovereignty and Soviet views toward other and 
rival supranational projects, all of which etch more 
indelibly their own grand design. 


Professor Tucker then proceeds to relate that I did dis- 
cuss the “present-day Soviet concept of the shape of the 
ultimate world Communist society.” But he seems mysti- 
fied because in this chapter, in which I discussed other 
questions than Russian nationalism, I drew heavily upon 
the non-Russian nationalist ideas of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Bukharin, while earlier I had considered the impact 
of Russian nationalism that pointed to a Russified image 
of a Soviet world state. This difficulty is of Professor 
Tucker's making, however, for Khrushchev’s present-day 
concept of the future is precisely an amalgam of the 
views expounded in Chapters HI and IV on Russian 
nationalism and in Chapter XIII on the “world state of no 
state.” While he complains that I have presented a 
“simplistic” treatment of my subject, I have tried to depict 
the complex realities of it, and have therefore rejected the 
simplistic, either-or interpretation that he seems to demand. 


I am also obliged to point out a clear misstatement of 
my views. Professor Tucker asserts that even though 
“Moscow no longer rules the smaller bloc states as if 
they were mere oblasti, as in Stalin's time,” I allegedly 
object today to the term “‘satellites” since it implies “too 


much independence” for these states. The passage in 
question begins by considering the status of the “people’s 
democracies” in Stalin’s time, when, as Professor Tucker 
puts it, they were ruled from Moscow “as if they were 
mere oblasti.” I had hoped this was clear by citing almost 
immediately after this passage Gomulka’s “description of 
how the Stalinist chain of command operated in the 
people’s democracies.” In the pages that followed I paid 
considerable attention to the post-Stalinist changes in 
“Eastern Europe,” including the “many roads” doctrine. 


It is true that I still consider these people’s democracies 
as future Union Republics of an expanded USSR, although 
I indicated that the expedient moment for this transforma- 
tion may lie at some rather distant time in the future. At 
this point Professor Tucker and I seem to be in basic 
disagreement. He points to the concept of socialist inter- 
national law arising among Communist states. I could, of 
course, point to the complicated system of treaty relations 
and international legal procedures employed by the sup- 
posedly independent Soviet Republics prior to the forma- 
tion of the USSR in 1923. It all depends upon one’s 
historical perspective and the amount of weight assigned 
to the long-range ideological beliefs that have not been 
shed by the Soviet regime. Professor Tucker acknowledges 
that I have cited “a series of Soviet pronouncements over 
the years in which fidelity to this goal [of a world state} 
has been reaffirmed,” but he holds that this is simply an 
ideological statement that one must not take very seriously 
as an operational objective of Soviet foreign policy. 

The precise role of ideology is always a subject of sharp 
debate. My own views have been stated for me, better 
than I have put them myself, by the perceptive reviewer 
(Mr. Tang Tsou) in the December 1960 issue of the 
American Political Science Review. There he states that 
there are several approaches to defining the role of 
ideology and national interest in determining the nature 
of Soviet foreign policy. One explanation “ascribes to 
ideology the relatively minor role of a system of categories 
and assumptions for the ordering of experience, which 
may retard or speed up but cannot prevent the adoption 
of policies dictated by national interest. The second 
approach is to stress the continued force of the ultimate 
Marxist-Leninist goals and assumptions as operational 
concepts. Departures from ideology are then explained 
as tactical adjustments to the nation-state system which 
the Communist leaders seek to sweep aside at the oppor- 
tune moment. Some of these tactical adjustments may 
harden into permanent modifications of the ideology but 
they do not affect the long-term goals and basic assump- 
tions. The second view has been shown by the develop- 
ments in the cold war to have greater predictive value 
and has prevailed. It has now been applied by Mr. Good- 
man to examine the Communist goal of establishing a 
world state.” 


ELLiotT R. GOODMAN 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 


Mr. TUCKER REPLIES: To call attention to the paucity 
of Soviet material on the specifics of the “grand design” 
is hardly to imply that a book on the subject need be a 
waste of time, though perhaps it could be both adequate 
and fairly short. 


I did not apply the word “simplistic” to the study as 
a whole but specifically to its treatment of Soviet foreign 
policy as a changeless quest for a world state. Nor did 
I assert, as Professor Goodman now suggests, that Soviet 
ideological statements must not or need not be taken very 
seriously. The issue had to do with the kind of evidence 
needed in order to establish what is an operative goal of 
policy. The point I made was that we cannot infer simply 
from Soviet pronouncements about the goal of a world 
state that this is 7m fact the operative goal of their be- 
havior. In any given instance or at any given time ideo- 
logical statements may serve various purposes other than 
mirroring actual policy, as Professor Goodman himself, 
by the way, implies when he refers (p. 176) to “decep- 
tive postwar statements” on the possibility of peaceful 
coexistence. 


My “clear misstatement” consisted in imputing to him 
the view that even now the term ‘“‘satellite’ does not ac- 
curately describe the East European states because it im- 
plies too much independence. This was based in part 
upon the following paragraph, which starts a new section 
of the book on page 338: 


Meanwhile, in fact if not in name, the European satellites 
are being prepared for their transformation into Union 
Republics of the Soviet Union. Rudzinski quite properly 
objects to the term “satellite” as implying too much 
independence, “i.e., small states influenced in their foreign 
policy by a great power.” These nations could more 
accurately be likened to protectorates or to puppet states, 
such as Japan created in Manchukuo in 1932, since 
Moscow seeks total control over their domestic life as 
well as their foreign relations. 


If this, as the author now asserts, was not meant to refer 


to the contemporary situation but only to the situation “in 
Stalin’s time,” why the use of the present tense? 


THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 


To THE Epirors: It is unfortunate that questions of in- 
terpreting communism should provoke such bitter con- 
troversy among American Sovietologists as that occasioned 
by Alfred Meyer’s review of Protracted Conflict by Robert 
Strausz-Hupé and his collaborators (Problems of Com- 
munism, July-August 1960, and subsequent correspond- 
ence). Far more serious, however, than what I regard as 
the sensationalist over-simplifications of the Strausz-Hupé 
book or Mr. Meyer’s somewhat overdrawn reaction to it, 
is the suggestion by Mr. Strausz-Hupé’s sympathizers that 
any book which warns us loudly enough about the 
Communist menace must be regarded as sacrosanct and 
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that Problems of Communism should keep its pages clear 
of any objection to the official line. 

The matter is not helped by the fact that Protracted 
Conflict is an emotional and misleading book, which im- 
peratively demands criticism as the critic frankly sees it. 
Strausz-Hupé et al. reflect the tendency of some Americans 
to think of the Soviet Union merely as an aggressive 
force to be met with force. The authors interpret the 
whole Communist movement in this light, while they are 
weak in defining ultimate Communist aims and motives. 
They convey a fantastic image of Communist omniscience, 
skill, success, and single-mindedness. They hint at radical 
solutions masked in obscurity—including the elimination 
of the democratic process in foreign-policy making, and 
even preventive war—this while citing democracy, moral- 
ity, freedom, Western civilization, as the reasons why we 
should win. To win we would sacrifice all the things 
worth fighting for and make struggle for victory an end 
in itself—which is just the mentality that Strausz-Hupé 
and his colleagues attribute to the Communists. There 
are, of course, passages in the book that are not as extreme 
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as the general impression which the whole creates, and it 
is relieving to note that Mr. Strausz-Hupé in his reply to 
Mr. Meyer falls back on these points to make his stand 
more reasonable. 

I am not impressed by the argument that Mr. Meyer is 
wrong and ought to be silenced because he is out of step 
with the numerous public officials and reviewers who have 
praised Protracted Conflict. Such apparent unanimity over 
such a debatable book creates all the more need for a 
bold minority opinion to get some discussion going. . . . 

As a contributor to Problems of Communism 1 am 
glad to know that its editors have refrained from any 
attempt to control the opinions expressed in their journal. 
On the basis of its fine history I feel confident that 
Problems of Communism will never subject the scholars 
who contribute to its pages to any such restrictions as 
those under which our counterparts on, say, Novoe 
vremia or the Moscow International Affairs, must suffer. 


RoBERT V. DANIELS 
University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


I varnish reality— 

I emend verses. 

To reread them is astonishing: 
They are compliant and tranquil, 
And not only obedient 

To all the laws of the land— 

I meet my norm! 

They correspond to the plan! 


To get them into print 
Through a back door 
I have been commissioned 
To begin 

to hunt 

down truth, 

But for a direct road 
To lead them to the ruble 
I break their hands. 
I hack off their legs. 
I betray them utterly, 
I varnish and I lie. 


HE above excerpt is taken from one of a series of 
ap remarkable poems written by an anonymous Russian 
poet and secretly circulated throughout the USSR. Several 
of these poems will appear in the next issue of this journal, 
along with a commentary discussing the entire problem of 
“underground literature” in the Soviet Union. Other articles 
in this issue will deal with recent Soviet literary works, the 
conflict between ‘‘liberal’ and “conservative” authors, and 
current attitudes of Soviet youth. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Poems from the Underground 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In men’s search for truth the poet plays a special role: with artistic sensibility 
and a creative imagination, free from the conformities of conventional thought and expression, 
he illuminates the moral condition of his generation with an incisiveness denied to most others. 
| If the pen is his instrument of communication, it is also (perhaps primarily) the key to his own 
| Salvation. Thus write he must, and where—as in the Soviet Union—organized society denies him 
publication of his innermost thought, he writes for “the drawer,” for posterity and perhaps a 
few personal friends. In this sense then the poems that we offer below represent not only an 
artistic confession of a Soviet intellectual’s moral conflict with the institutions and ideologies of 
his society, but also a telling account of the intellectual history of the contemporary Soviet genera- 
| tion. Drawing on his personal experiences in the USSR, the translator, writing under the pseudo- 
nym A, Zr., sets in the accompanying commentary the poet’s ideas in the broader context of recent 
Soviet history. In the articles that follow, Mr. Juviler comments on the conflict between official 
Soviet ideology and the private aspirations of Soviet youth, and Mr. Gibian surveys recent develop- 
ments in Soviet literature. Mr. Steiner's essay (in the book review section) contains important 
insights into the history of the relations between communism and modern literature and illuminates 
the role of the literary artist in Communist society. 


| I. iL 
| CBoeBpeMeHHbIe pa3MbILlIJIeHHA Contemporary Reflections 
: B To yTpo B MaBz3oulee ObIJI MOXOPOHEH On that morning, in the mausoleum, Stalin was 
» Crazy, buried, 
A seuep Opin oObrueH — MpospaueH H And the evening was ordinary—crystal clear and 
) xpyctTasieH. limpid. 
Illaraz A THXO, MHPHO, I walked quietly, tranquilly, 
Haegune c Mockson Alone with Moscow 
Vf got uTo AyMaJ, BepHo, And here is what I thought, verily, 
Kak mapeub c rosioBoH: Like a clever fellow: 
 Onoxa 3peJIMU KOHYEHA, The epoch of spectacles has ended, 
IIpuuina snoxa xseda. The epoch of bread has arrived. 
Tlepexyp oObsABIeH A smoking break has been declared 
Y witypMopapiux He6o. For those who have been storming the heavens. 
TlepemotaTb NlopTAHKH The people, asleep in its shoes, 
IIpuces Ha uac Hapod, For God knows how long, 
B cpoux O6oTHHKaX cian Has sat down for an hour 
HugectTb KOTOpbIH oz. To rewind its footcloths. 


Het, € He ZyMaJ 9TOro, 
A DyMan A pyroe: 
UTO BOT OH ObIJI H HET eFo, 
TuraHta HW repo. 
Ha OpouleHHbIH, OCTaBJICHHbIH 
Mocksa 

MOX0O2Ka 

7{OM. 

Kak Oyfem 2KuTb 6e3 CranmuHa? 


A mocmMotTpey Kpyrom: 

Mocksa ObiIgia He rpycTHas, MocnksBa Obra 
myctag. 

Hesib3a rpycTuTb 6e3 yctasu. Bce 2o cmMeptu 
ycTaJiu. 

Bee cnajiv, TOJbKO JBOPHHKH 

HeucToso MeJH, 

Kak OyTO pBaJIH KOPHU H 

Ckpe6u 43-0, 3emMsH, 

Kak OyTO BbI-upaJIu H3 Nepe3sA6uiehH MOUBbI 

Ero lI1pHWKa30B OKPHK, ero ZeKpeTOB NoyepkK: 

Cileqbl TpeX{HEBHOH CMepTH 

VW scrappie cmeyqb1 — 

TpHyqlaTuneTHeH ByIacTH, 

Besmuba uw Oexpl. 

AI mes Bce Wasbiue, WaJbie, 

HM mpeqzo MHOH Ipezctamu 

Ero JBOpubI, 3aBoazbI — 

Bee, uTo Bo3aqBurHys CTramHH: 

BsICOTHbIX 30aHHK OalliHH, 

KsagpatTbi myioujayen... 


ColHasIu3M ObIJI BbICTPOeH. 
Ilocemu B HeM JI1OTIeH. 


Le 


Hajyo, uToObi JeTuH uu 3BepyH, 
YUTo6 coufaTbI uu, cKaxKem, 6aOnI, 
K BaM IIMTaJIM NoHOe FOBepbe 
VMnu nom06usH Bac, xoTs OBI. 


O6mauHyTb eTeli He OYeHb MpOcTo. 

Baoa Tooke He ToMeT 3a NODJIbIM, 
JIomayb cOpocuT Ha cKaKy MpoxsBocta, 
A coat Nome, rye 0b, re MoyBUr. 


Hy, a Bac, pa3yMHbIX MW yueHbIx? 
O, BbICOKOMyypble MyKYHHbI — 
Bac BoquJIM 3a HOC, KaK Je€BYOHOK, 
Kak jleTeH, Bac 38 pyKy BlaunJH. 


Heyero xXoQuTb Cc yIbIGKOH roppon 
MuorokpaTHO KYyNJICHHbIM 3a OpjleH. 
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No, I didn’t think that, 
I thought something else: 
That here he was, and now he is not, 
The giant and the hero. 
Moscow is like 
a forsaken 
deserted 
house. 
How will we live without Stalin? 


I looked around: 

Moscow did not lament, Moscow was vacant. 

You cannot grieve unceasingly. All are tired 
to death. 

Everyone was sleeping, only the janitors 

Were furiously sweeping. 

As if they were tearing at roots and 

Raking from beneath the earth, 

As if they were ripping from the frozen soil 

The shriek of his orders, the handwriting of his de- 
crees: 

The traces of a three-day death 

And old traces— 

Of a thirty-year reign, 

Of grandeur and calamity. 

I walked on and on 

And before me rose 

His palaces, factories— 

Everything that Stalin built: 

The towers of his skyscrapers, 

The quadrangles of his squares . . . 


Socialism was constructed. 
Settle people in it. 


II. 


It is necessary that children or animals, 
That soldiers or, say, women, 

Should put their whole trust in you 

Or love you, even. 


To deceive children is not very simple. 
Nor will a woman take up with a rascal, 
A horse will throw a scoundrel from the saddle, 


eg Bm, 


And a soldier will know what is a lie, and what valor. — 


But, you, you men of reason and scholars? 
Oh, you Solons— 

You were led by the nose, like silly girls, 
Like children, you were dragged by the hand. 


You have no reason to walk with a proud smile 
You who were repeatedly bought for a medal. 


UTo TaM TOJIKOBaTb po CMbICJI WH pa3yM, 
MuorokpaTHo MpoywaHHblii 3a cbpa3y. 


Al ObIBasI B pa3JIMUHbIX OOCTOATEJIBCTBAX, 
Ho spugua OeccMepTHaa Ayia 

JIMIIb B OCBOOO2KTEHHOH OT IpeqarTeJIbcTBAa 
B cnadeHbKOH ysiblOKe MaJIbILUMAa. 


III. 


JIakupy!o eHCTBUTeJIbHOCTbh — 
UcnpaBiaro CTHXH. 

IlepeuecTb yYUBHTeJIBHO: 

VM scMupHbI HW THXH, 

VfsHe TOJIBKO MIOKOPHBI 

BceM 3aKOHaM CTpaHbI — 
CooTBeTCTBy!IOT HopMe! 
PacnHcaHbiO BepHBI! 


UtTo6bi c uepHoro xoya 
Mx nycTusu B leuath, 
Mue 

3a TpaBloi 

OXOTY 

Tlopyyunu HauaTb. 
Utro6 Aopora npaAmMaa 
IIpusena ux K pyOn1W, 
Al HM pyKH JIoMatro. 
Al uM HOrH pyOui10. 
Bpryzato Cc FoJIOBOH, 
JIakupyro 4H sry. 


Bee 2ke Koe-4TO CKPOH, 
Kowi-Koro cOepery. 

CaMbIX CHJIbHbIX H OpaBbix 
Hukomy He OT]aM. 


AA euje 6e3 NOompaBoK 
OTY KHHry H3zam! 


IV. 


MbI Bce xoqusu non Oorom, 
Y 6ora nox camMbiIM 6OKOM. 
Croax Ha MaB3ouJIee, 

BpiJI OH CHuIbHee H 3u1ee, 
Myapee Toro, apyroro, 

Ilo umeuu Verosa, 
KotToporo OH HH3pHHyJ, 
HM3nen, mepexer Ha yroJib, 
A Tlocyie H3 Mpaka BbIHYyJI 
Vs jan emy cto u yrou. 


What have you to say about wisdom and reason, 
You have repeatedly sold yourself for a phrase. 


I have been in various circumstances, 
But the immortal soul can be seen 
Only in the smile of a child 

Weak, and free from treachery. 


Iil. 


I varnish reality— 

I emend verses. 

To reread them is astonishing: 
They are compliant and tranquil, 
And not only obedient 

To all the laws of the land— 

I meet my norm! 

They correspond to the plan! 


To get them into print 
Through a back door, 
I have been commissioned 
To begin 
to hunt 

down truth. 
But for a direct road 
To lead them to the ruble, 
I break their hands. 
I hack off their legs. 
I betray them utterly. 
I varnish and I lie. 


Nevertheless, some I shall hide, 
Someone I shall keep safe. 

The strongest and the bravest 
I shall give up to no one. 


I will publish this book yet 
Without corrections! 


IV. 


We all walked under god, 

By god, at his very side. 

Standing on the mausoleum, 

He was more powerful and wrathful, 
Wiser than that other, 

Whose name is Jehovah, 

Whom he cast down, 

Tormented, burned on hot coals, 
Then pulled out from the blackness 
And gave a corner and a stool. 


Mpr Bce xoqusH Nop Oorom, 
Y 6ora nox caMbIM OOKOM... 


OnHaxKobI A wien ApdOatTom. 

Bor exayl B NATH MaulHvHax. 

OT cTpaxa mouTu ropoata 

B cBoux NasIbTHWUKaX MbIWIHHbIX 
C HHM pAAOM ApomKasa oxpaHa. 


VM sOpisIo NO3QHO UH paHo. 
Cepeno. BctaBasio yTpo. 

Bor rsifHyJI *KecTOKO HW MYyZpo, 
BcenpoHuyarolljuM B3rsiAzgoM, 
BcenoHHMarolulwyM OKOM... 


Mbpr sce xoqHsM Noy Gorom 
Vis maoke CTOAIM C HHM pAyOM. 


We 


Al cTporo Ha ecke, a TOT TeCcOK 

Eye HeqaBHO MHE CK&JIOW Ka3aJica. 

Ou ObIJI CKaJIOH, WJIA BCeX CKAJOH OCTaJICA, 
A JIA MeHA pactiasica “ MoTeK. 


A Mor ObI pyKy oy onyctTuth, 

Al Mor ObI OTAbIX MaJIbUaM DaTb KOPABbIM. 
Al Mor ObI BO3MYTHTLCA H CIPOCHTh, 

3a UTO MCHA HW NO KAKOMy MmpaBy?.. 


Ho BepeH A CTPOHTeJIbHOH MporpamMMe... 
IIlpwxatT kK cTeHe, BUCA Ha BONO0CKe, 

Sl cTporo, Ha MJIbIByleM Noy HOraMyH, 

Ha yxoqallemM 3-0, HOr mecke. 


VI 
UenoBek 


Ijapb Mpupogbl, BeHell TBOPeCHbA 
Betas 3a caxapoM [JIA BapeHba. 


3a BceBeqeHHeM uM GeccMepTbeM 
Ou ObI B OYePeb BOTY He Bes, 
Ho K BapeHbaAM Kya Oe3mepHel 
VW s3HaunTesIbHeH MHTepec. 


Metadu3ukaM He ueTa A 
Vs mMopasiu emy He UHTALO: 


UenoBeK OJKeH CbITHO KYLUAaTb 
VY suavu c BapeHbeM MHBaTB, 

A moToM mpo G6eccmeptTue CJIyWaTb 
Ms Bce3HaHbeM MO3rH 3a0HBaTb. 
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We all were under god, 
By god, at his very side . . . 


Once I was walking along the Arbat. 
God was driving in five automobiles. 
From fear almost hunched 

In their mouse-colored coats 

His guard trembled beside him. 


And it was early and it was late. 

It was turning grey. The dawn was rising. 
God looked out cruelly and wisely, 

With an all-piercing glance, 

With an all-knowing eye .. . 


We all were under god 
And even stood beside him. 


Ne 


I am building on sand, and that sand 

Only recently seemed to me to be a rock. 

It was a rock, and remained a rock for everybody, 
But for me it fell apart and began to flow away. 


I might have thrown up my hands, 

I might have given rest to my gnarled fingers. 
I might have grown indignant and asked, 
Why me, and by what right? . . . 


But I am faithful to the construction program . . . 

Backed up against a wall, hanging by a hair, 

I am building on sand which is flowing 
under my feet. 


VI. 
Man 


The sovereign of nature, the crown of creation 
Queued up for sugar for his jam. 


For omniscience or immortality 

He would not have gotten into that line, 
But how much greater and more significant 
His interest in jam. 


I am no metaphysician 
And am not reading him a moral. 


A man must eat his fill 

And drink his tea with jam, 

And afterwards listen about immortality 
And stuff his head with omniscience. 


VII. 


A cyqun mole uu 3HatIO TOUHO, 
UTO CyMHTb JIKOMeH COBCeM HeCJIOKHO — 
TOJIbKO NOorogqA ObIBaeT TOLLNHO, 
EcJIM BCHOMHHIUb KakK-HHOyb OMJIOWIHO. 


KTo OHH, MOM YeTbIpe nya 
Maca, 

uTOO CYAHTb 4yKoe MA~CO? 
Bombuie HHKOrO CyAHTb He Oyny. 
Xopouwio ObITb He BOoKeM, a Maccol. 


Xopowio ObITh NeqaroroM LWKOJIbHbIM 
Mb cugembiueM B KHH)KHOM Mara3HHe 
Vinb cyaben... 
Kakum cyaben? PyTOobHbIM! 
BbiTb Ha MaTuax MPHCTaJIbHbIM pa3HHel. 


EcJIMv CHbI IPHCHATCA 9THM CybAM, 
Tak OHH BO CHe KPHu¥aTb He CTAHYT. 
Hy, a mpi? MpI 3akpHuMM, 

MbI OyeM 
BcnoMuHatTb Oblyi0oe HeycTaHHo. 


OnbIT MOH OcOOeHHEIM H CKBEPHbIN — 
Kak 3a0bITb ero ceOA 3aCTABHTb? 


OTOT CTHX OUIHOOUHbIN, HEBEPHbIL. 
A Hempas. 
Ilyckaw MeHA NompaBar. 


VIII. 
IIponarauyza 


CerogqHA A HHYeMy He Beplo — 

[1a3amM — He Bepro. 

YulamM — He Bepto. 

Iloujynaro — Tora, MoxKayH, MoBept1o. 
Ecemu Haolulyib — Bce 6e3 0o6MaHa. 


Mue BCNOMHHAaIOTCA XMypble HeEMUBI, 
IleuanmbHble NJIEHHbIe COPOK NATOFO roma, 
CTosBuive — pyKu No mwiBaM — Ha yompoce. 
Al cnpaliuBato — OHH OTBeUaIOT: 


— Bri sepute [utnepy? — Her, ne Bepw. 
— Bsr Bepute Tepuury? — Hert, He Bepno. 
— Bur spepute Te66enbcey? — O, mponarauza! 
— A mue BbI BepHte? — MunHyTa MOJIUaHHA. — 
— TocnogquH KOMHCCap, A BaM He Beplo. 
Bee nponaranya. Becb mMup — 

mponaranja. 


VII. 


I have judged people and know exactly, 
That to judge people is quite simple— 
Only later one is sick, 

If he remembers somehow inadvertently. 


What is my hundredthweight 
Of flesh 
to judge another’s flesh? 
I shall never judge anyone again. 
It is good to be not a leader, but one of the masses. 


Good to be a schoolmaster 
Or a salesman in a book store 
Oreajudsem- as 
What kind of judge? A soccer referee! 
To bea rapt gawk at the matches. 


If such judges dream, 
They will not cry out in their sleep. 
And us? We will scream, 

we will 
Remember the past unremittingly. 


My experience is a special and vile one— 
How can I force myself to forget it? 


This poem is mistaken, untrue. 
I am wrong. 
Let them correct me. 


VIII. 
Propaganda 


Today I don’t believe anything— 

My eyes—I don’t believe. 

My ears—I don’t believe. 

I'll feel it—then, perhaps, I'll believe. 

If it can be touched—everything is without deception. 


I recall the frowning Germans, 

The sad prisoners of 1945, 

Standing—hands at sides—at the interrogation. 
I ask—they answer: 


—Do you believe Hitler?—No, I don’t believe. 

—You believe Goering?—No, I don’t believe. 

—You believe Goebbels?—Oh, propaganda! 

—And do you believe me?—-A moment of silence. 

—Mr. Commissar, I don’t believe you. 

Everything is propaganda. The whole world is 
propaganda. 


Yerbipe cyora cioBa mponaranyza A word of four syllables—propaganda— 


I'yAT B yllaX MOHX ellje ceroqHA: Sounds in my ears to this day: 

«Bce mponaranfa. Becb Mup — “Everything is propaganda. The whole world is 
mponaraHya». propaganda.” 

Ecru 6bI a mpeppaTusica B peGeHKa, If I were to turn into a child, 

CHOBa yUHJICA B HavaJIbHOH WIKOTEe, Studying again in an elementary school, 

VM mue 6bI cKa3asIu TaKoe: And it was said to me: 

Bomra snayaet B KacnuucKoe Mope! — The Volga falls into the Caspian Sea!— 

Al 6bI, KOHEUHO, MOBepu. Ho npemze I would, of course, believe it. But first 

Haren 6b1 aty camyro Boary, I'd find that Volga, 

Cnyctunca Obl BHU3 110 TeueHHIO K MOP, Follow its current down to the sea, 

YMbIJICA erO BODOH MYTHOBATOH Wash myself in its turbid waters 

Vi tombKo Torya Obi, NoKauyl, MOBepHs. And only then, perhaps, would I believe. 

Jlomayu eat opec u ceHo! Horses eat oats and hay! 

Jlomb! 3uMoli TpHA~WATD TpeTbero roma A lie! During the winter of 1933 

Al KUT Ha ToUseH, Kak *Kepab, YKpanuHe. I lived in the emaciated Ukraine. 

Jlomayqy eM CHayasia COJIOMY, At first the horses ate straw, 

ITlotom — Xyfble COJOMe€HHbIe KpbILLIH, Then—the sparse straw from roofs, 

TIloroM HX THaJIH B XapbKOB Ha CBaJIKy. Then they were driven to Kharkov to a dump. 

Al qu4HO BHZeI CBOUMH ria3aMu I saw with my own eyes horses 

CypoOBbIx, Cepbe3HbIX, IOUTH UTO BaKHbIX Severe, serious, almost pompous 

THeLbIX, KapaKOBbIX H OyJIaHbIX, Bay ones and dun ones and dark-brown horses 

Moaua, HeclelHo OpoquBUINX No cBasKe. Silently, unhurriedly wandering around the dump. 

OHM XOZHIIH, NOTOM CTOANH, They walked, then stood 

A mocae nayzanu 4 ouro seKasn. And fell and lay a long time. 

YmupasH Wowmanqu He cpa3y. They did not die quickly, the horses. 

JIowmlanu eqAT oBec H ceHo! Horses eat oats and hay! 

Her. Hexsepuo. JIown. Tponarannza. No. Not true. A lie. Propaganda. 

Bce — nponaraufa. Bech Mup — Everything is propaganda. The whole world is 
mponaranHya. propaganda. 


The Conscience of a Generation 


By A. Zr. 


THE POEMS THAT APPEAR in translation on the 
previous pages were given to me in Warsaw last sum- 
mer by a Polish friend I had known in Moscow. The 
manuscript, as it was given to him, was unsigned, and 
the person who gave it to him would tell him no more 
than that the poems were written by someone who is not 
young, and who is a known poet in the Soviet Union. 
We sat by an open window in my friend’s tiny apart- 
ment and read the poems together that warm Sunday 
afternoon; and drawing on our experiences of the pre- 
vious year in Moscow, we discussed them in the light 
of what we had learned about Russian intellectuals. 

We agreed that the poems provided not only a 
powerful example of Soviet “underground” literature, 
but a key to the mentality, conscience, and experiences 
of the intellectual generation represented by the poet. 
So many of the thoughts expressed in them in ideal form, 
in verse, wete thoughts familiar to us from conversa- 
tions with Russian friends and acquaintances. Many of 
them are not new, even in Soviet literature. During the 
short-lived literary movement of social protest in 1956- 
57, the outside world listened with strained attention 
to the distant voices of people who, for the first time 
since the beginning of Stalin’s long rule, spoke in hon- 
est accents. We heard Russian writers cry out with out- 
rage and pain as they cast aside their habitual factitious 
social optimism and laid bare the anatomy of a rotten 
society festering with bureaucratic corruption, callousness, 
and arbitrariness. They exposed a nation disfigured by 
ubiquitous dishonesty and social cowardice; and some 
even acknowledged, with revulsion, their own com- 
plicity in the death or exile of innocent comrades. 

All of this is here in these poems. If anyone has any 
question about the grounds of the guilt expressed in 
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“I have judged people . . .,” they were quite clearly 
stated in early 1957 in a poem by Margarita Aliger, “The 
Real Truth.’1 She admits having voted to condemn 
writer friends who had fallen victim to Stalin’s purges, 
describes her shame for not having spoken out in their 
defense, and offers in her own defense that she had been 
misled and deceived by the ‘‘pompous phraseology” of 
the charges against them. No doubt in Stalin’s time 
the fearful consequences of daring to defend his vic- 
tims encouraged people to be stupid and actually to 
convince themselves of things that were unreasonable, 
but which it was healthier to believe. Perhaps our 
anonymous poet could claim with equal right to have 
‘judged people” in blindness and stupidity, and not in 
cowardice; but he says nothing of this. His agony is 
unextenuated, though it is graced by pathetic defiance 
in the poem’s last lines: “This poem is mistaken, un- 
true./I am wrong./Let them correct me.” 

But there are also new themes in these poems. Even 
during the height of the thaw in 1956-57, Soviet editors 
had not softened to the point of permitting writers the 
full expression of their views, nor did the writers sense 
that the time had arrived to express themselves freely. 
Among the very authors of the startlingly critical works 
of those years were some who saved the unpublishable 
residue of their criticisms for just such manuscripts as 
the one we have before us. From these poems we can 
discern the full range of their partially revealed dis- 
contents. 

We have never before heard a Soviet writer speak, 
for example, on the subject of propaganda, that indi- 
gestible staple of the Soviet citizen’s daily intellectual 
diet; nor have we ever had, as in “I varnish reality . . .,” 
a writer's confession of the unpleasant work he does in 
the Soviet Union. The last poem is interesting on an- 
other count, for it gives us a glimpse of that highly- 
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developed underworld of Soviet literature which one sus- 
pects must exist as an outlet for writers whose public 
pursuit of their craft is degraded by dishonesty. The 
honest ones do indeed write “for the desk drawer,” 
as they say—whatever has personal or artistic meaning 
for them. And it is a further measure of the powerful 
longing of both Soviet readers and writers for truthful- 
ness that to speak of a writer as ‘honest’? (chestnyi)— 
not in the sense that he scrupulously avoids sentimen- 
tality or any of the other failures of the imagination that 
betray artistic truth, but in the unadorned sense that he 
doesn’t write lies or propaganda—is to give him the 
highest praise possible in the Soviet Union. 


THERE ARE TWO main avenues whereby Soviet writ- 
ers of “desk-drawer” manuscripts may reach an audi- 
ence. One is the private literary evening, an institution 
which seems to have vanished from the American scene, 
but which continues to flourish in the Soviet Union. 
Apart from this, underground manuscripts are circu- 
lated in typewritten copies, and judging by the com- 
plete files that some writers have of their colleagues’ 
unpublishable works, there must be either a good num- 
ber of self-sacrificing authors who are willing to take 
the trouble of making extra copies to pass on to friends, 
or else a well-developed system of clandestine repro- 
duction and loan. The typing of forbidden manu- 
scripts has, by the way, been turned to profit by some 
enterprising, if not so self-sacrificing, spirits. In 1958, 
typewritten copies of Doctor Zhivago were selling in 
Moscow for 1,000 rubles, and smuggled copies of the 
printed American (Russian language) edition, I was 
told, went for 2,000 rubles. 

It is hard to say how widespread and typical the 
writing of these manuscripts is. My guess is that apart 
from the arrant hacks who are content to write accord- 
ing to the official formulas purely for money, very many 
Soviet authors are troubled by areas of creative unfulfill- 
ment which demand satisfaction. Not everything they 
write is of a direct political character. Young writers, 
in particular, are often more interested in experiment- 
ing with literary forms that are too owtré for the tastes 
of Soviet editors, than they are in politics. Then, too, 
I have seen manuscripts which have no political axe to 
grind but still would be considered heretical, either 
because they describe Soviet life in too tragic, satirical, 
or simply too objective a fashion, or because the artistic 
temperament they reveal is too defiantly individualistic. 
An interesting sidelight is that considerably less prose 
than poetry is written for non-publication, so to speak. 
The reason is that prose works are normally longer and 
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require a greater investment of time. Obviously, it takes 
unique dedication and character to write for a doubtful 
posterity, especially when this has to be done at the ex- 
pense of earning one’s living. 

The poems in our manuscript are undated. They show 
evidence, however, of having been written under the 
immediate impact of the two most important events of 
the last decade of Soviet history—Stalin’s death and 
Khrushchev’s secret speech at the 20th Party Congress— 
which would date them between 1953 and 1957. They 
span a period of deepening disillusionment in the au- 
thor as he comes more and more to grasp the significance 
of Stalin’s rule. The poems ‘‘Contemporary Reflections” 
and “We all walked under god . . .,”’ which are among 
the first in order of appearance in the manuscript, were 
unquestionably written before the 20th Congress, and 
the awakened critical thought reflected in them is not 
yet as devastating as it is in the later poems in the 
manuscript. The poet’s initial reaction to the shock of 
Stalin’s death seems to be one of bewildered ambivalence 
—a balancing of the material achievements of the dic- 
tator’s rule against its calamities. But in the end the 
negation is complete, and one is aware only of the 
unrelieved burden of terrible pain and knowledge. The 
last remaining rock of intellectual support that, despite 
everything, the poet thought Stalin had bequeathed to 
him—“Socialism was constructed”—has crumbled into 
the shifting sand of total disbelief. 


* * 
* 


WHAT WILL PERHAPS surprise and shock the non- 
Soviet reader is the genuine sense of loss the poet ex- 
perienced at Stalin’s death. The attitude expressed in 
the earlier poems combines at least equal parts of hor- 
ror and admiration, even veneration. The official line 
since 1956 has right along been that Stalin possessed 
as many virtues as he did vices, and this is the line 
one would expect to find in “legal” literature about 
him. Condemnation mixed with admiration is charac- 
teristic, for example, of Tvardovsky’s reflections on Stalin 
in Za daliu dal. Yet here it is again, in poetry written 
not for the eyes of the Soviet censor but for the poet 
himself and his friends. I, for one, was struck by the 
reference to Stalin as a ‘“‘god’’—ironic, it is true, but 
not so destructively ironic as to turn the appelation into 
a bitter joke and remove all foundation from it. 

It is worth dwelling for a moment on the attitude 
of the Russians toward Stalin. One autumn evening last 
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year in Leningrad, he was described to me as a “vam- 
pire’”—an image more in keeping with the one we have 
of him in the West. I had met a young man in a 
restaurant, where he had overheard a waitress telling me 
about the terrifying sacrifices the Russians had made 
during the last war, of how miserable life had been 
just afterwards and how much better it was now, of her 
faith in the future and her hope that we Americans 
would leave her people in peace. Her tears were sincere. 
(It is a rare Russian who can talk about the last war 
without a display of genuine feeling that evokes pity and 
horror in the listener.) Having overheard the waitress’ 
outburst, the young man came up to me as I was leaving 
the restaurant and introduced himself. He apologized 
for what he had mistaken as a propaganda harangue by 
the waitress—actually I was sympathetic and not in the 
least offended—and then invited me for a stroll. We 
walked for hours—through the Marsovoye Pole, where 
an eternal light burns for the heroes of the revolution, 
along the Nevsky Prospekt, and through back streets 
deserted in the cool late autumn evening. (I was to take 
many a walk like that one, sometimes in freezing win- 
ter weather, to hear the story of some Russian acquaint- 
ance who preferred to talk on the street where one could 
be certain of not being overheard. And such is the 
Russian’s talent for talking, and his irrepressible desire 
to express his pent-up thoughts to someone he knows 
will listen sympathetically and will not betray him, that 
I always returned home on these occasions with a pain in 
the small of my back from having walked too long.) 

My young acquaintance turned out to be a scientist 
and amateur writer. He told me of everything that 
troubled him, and seemed in a rush to get it all said in 
this one night. Normally, he said, he was taciturn and 
guarded in talking with other Russians, except a very few 
close friends. What poured out of him was astonishing. 
Though born into a family of mixed faith and himself 
an atheist until early manhood, he told me that he was 
now a religious man, and that if he were ever to go to 
the West, he would embrace Catholicism because its 
strong discipline and ritual appealed to him. He could 
not understand how his countrymen could bear the 
realities of Soviet life without strong religious faith. 
His own faith was his sole consolation, and it gave him 
the strength to work and to be patient. He was one of 
the few religious Russians I met—and also one of the 
few who fitted the picture of the intensely spiritual 
Russian made familiar by Dostoevsky. 

I was impressed by the passion, excitement and intel- 
ligence of his talk, by the dark handsomeness of his 
features, and by his wonderful eyes, now bright with 
wit, humor and friendliness, now still with inwardness. 


When we reached the Neva, in front of the Admiralty, 
where two blackened bronze lions stand on pedestals 
above the stepped stone embankment leading down to 
the river, he asked if I would like him to recite parts 
of a story he had written about the events of the days 
following Stalin’s death. He had once put it on paper, 
but then had destroyed the manuscript for fear that it 
might fall into the wrong hands, and had committed it 
to memory. The story was about the crushing to death 
of large numbers of young people in the stampede that 
took place in Moscow the first day that Stalin’s body lay 
in state for public view. (The little girl, Katya, in 
Abram Tertz’s story The Trial Begins,? was also a vic- 
tim of this stampede.) Countless thousands of people 
had crowded into the streets to have a last look at Stalin 
and confirm with their own eyes the awesome fact of 
his death. The approaches to the Red Square were jam- 
med beyond belief. Suddenly, something happened; the 
crowd began to move uncontrollably, panic seized it, and 
many, mainly young people, were crushed underfoot, 
against the walls of buildings, or in passageways. I 
remember the words with which my friend’s story 
ended: “And even in death this vampire in the uniform 
of a generalissimo demanded sacrificial victims.” 


TO THIS YOUNG Russian Stalin represented pure 
evil and was as hateful as the system of government he 
created. But my friend’s attitude was by no means shared 
by all Russians, many of whom still speak of Stalin with 
a curious lack of bitterness and with a willingness to 
admit a positive side to his rule that seemed unthink- 
able and morally blind to an outsider. This attitude, I 
believe, stems from a retrospective evaluation of Stalin’s 
social and economic programs, and I want for a moment 
to consider what the Russians thought of him while he 
was alive; otherwise, it will be impossible to understand 
how the adult, intelligent author of ‘Contemporary Re- 
flections” could have written soon after Stalin’s death, 
‘How will we live without Stalin?’ and could even 
call him a ‘“‘god.” 

In the first place—and this is a purely psychological 
datum—if most Russians did not actually regard Stalin 
as a kind of divinity during his lifetime, they at least 
regarded him as a figure of superhuman proportions, one 
that the imagination could assimilate only by mythic 
hyperbole. Abram Tertz, in The Trial Begins, also 
needs to call Stalin “The Master” and “a god” in order 
to convey something of his psychological impact on the 
people he ruled. Everything about Stalin was calculated 
to contribute to this mystique—his Eastern origins, his 
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remote inaccessibility, the strength, absolutism and swift 
arbitrariness of his rule—not to speak of the prodigious 
propaganda effort, embracing every printed and spoken 
word in every sphere of culture, that was made to por- 
tray Stalin as an omniscient and omnipotent being. If 
it did not actually induce belief, this effort certainly 
staggered the imagination by its all-pervasiveness and 
myth-making quality. It is a striking testimonial to the 
gtip of this mystique that even to many mature intel- 
lectuals, our poet among them, the 1956 denunciation 
of the “personality cult” and the revelation of the 
horrendous crimes of the Stalin era came as a deep trau- 
matic shock. It is less surprising that this was true of the 
young. An artist, who was a first-year university stu- 
dent at the time of these events, told me how the attack 
upon the benevolent god they actually had believed 
Stalin to be produced in himself and his friends a mood 
of insupportable despair: their faith had been shattered, 
and henceforth they could believe in nothing. 


THERE WERE OTHER powerful considerations that 
blinded Russian intellectuals, especially of the genera- 
tion of the author of these poems, to the evils of Stalin’s 
tule. The Russian intelligentsia traditionally—and this 
applies with special force to the Soviet Russian intelli- 
gentsia—have been haunted and driven by the desire to 
shake off their country’s economic backwardness. Thus, 
whatever doubts and questions some of Stalin’s acts in- 
spired in them were stilled by the fact that others brought 
gtand accomplishments: ‘And before me rose/his pal- 
aces, factories—/Everything that Stalin built: /the towers 
of his skyscrapers, /The quadrangles of his Squares fey 
For those Russian intellectuals who identified the ob- 
jectives of the Revolution with economic progress and 
a tich modern life—they were a majority in the 1930’s 
and are still a majority today—there was no question 
that Stalin was pushing Russia toward these ultimate 
goals. And according to the gigantic, concerted propa- 
ganda chorus, he was doing it single-handedly. 

Every success that was scored, from the astonishingly 
rapid transformation of Russia into a powerful industrial 
nation to the victory over Germany, was Stalin’s personal 
success. Vsevolod Kochetov is not a writer who can 
be trusted to present anything but the official point of 
view; nevertheless, in his novel The Yershov Brothers, 
there is a character who describes his uncritical attitude 
towards the Stalin cult in the days when it was being 
promoted in a way which, I believe, accurately reflects 
the popular mood of the time: ‘We saw the successes 
of the country, saw how it was growing and getting 
strong. We saw great works. We participated in those 
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works, we participated in the war in which German 
fascism was buried. And, for us, these were the main 
things.” + 

The effectiveness of the propaganda glorifying Stalin 
was thus, in large part, based on the solid achievements 
people saw around them; the nation was ripe for mass 
hypnosis. This helps to explain why in the last war Rus- 
sian soldiers—and not just the simple-minded ones— 
went into battle with the cry “For the Fatherland! For 
Stalin!” on their lips. 

During the dreadful purges of the 1930’s and the 
renewed terror of the postwar period, even the most 
convinced believers in Stalin must have undergone a 
crisis of faith. It requires no great stretch of the im- 
agination to picture men like our poet in the dilemma 
of a Job—bewildered and outraged by a sense of in- 
justice, yet anxious, through an act of faith, to find some 
feason in what was taking place around them. Apart 
from everything else, they had personal motives for 
wanting to do so: there was so much for them to lose 
by saying No to Stalin’s Russia. They were old enough 
to have made sacrifices in the cause of the Revolution 
during its early years, and to have played a part in the 
establishment of Stalin’s power; many were personally 
implicated in events that were distasteful to them and 
troubled their consciences (‘‘I have judged people. . .”) ; 
and, finally, they had behind them a lifelong commit- 
ment to the ideology of Marxism. A man’s integrity 
and self-esteem, his whole previous person, were at 
stake in rejecting Stalin and his works. 


* 


THE TYPE OF mentality I am trying to describe, with 
its tendency to assert faith through an act of will and 
to interpret disturbing contradictions in their most hope- 
ful light, is well represented in The Trial Begins. The 
grandmother in the story, Ekaterina Petrovna, is an old 
Bolshevik, older than our poet, but like him an intel- 
lectual. We gather from what she tells her grandson, 
Seryozha, that she was once imprisoned by the Tsarist 
authorities for revolutionary activities. Seryozha has 
begun to notice contradictions between Soviet ideology 
and Soviet reality, and he frequently embarrasses his 
elders by speaking out about things that trouble him. 
Seryozha says of the kind of Soviet fiction that varnishes 
reality: “I know these books, I’ve read them. They’re 
nothing but model window-dressing—all lies.” Eka- 
terina Petrovna has just been defending a novel about 
a collective farm on the ground that, though badly writ- 
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ten, it depicts a model farm as an example for other 
farms to follow. The point is that Ekaterina Petrovna is 
capable of recognizing the esthetic weaknesses and 
falseness of the book, but has made a choice of priorities 
which—temporarily, she would say—places the immedi- 
ate aims of social and economic progress above all other 
values. For many Russian intellectuals, we can well 
imagine, this involved a willful amputation of a vital 
part of their consciousness. Ekaterina Petrovna says 
something like this to Seryozha: “You think I’m old 
and haven’t got eyes in my head. Well, I dare say I 
see more things wrong than you do. But don’t you un- 
derstand, Seryozha, you must have faith, you simply 
must believe . . . . The whole of our life is devoted to 
this. It’s—our aim... .” 

We can be sure that our anonymous poet once recon- 
ciled himself to reality by very much the same sort of 
rationalization. Today, however, all the flames of faith 
are burned out in him. Still, one hope desperately re- 
fuses to be extinguished—one hope, he says, keeps him 
working and prevents him from succumbing altogether 
to disillusionment and bitterness. For me, the most sig- 
nificant poem in the group is the one beginning, “I am 
building on sand...” Here, the hope that charac- 
teristically sustains not only its author but most critically- 
thinking Russian intellectuals in their middle years or 
older is expressed in the line: ‘‘But I am faithful to the 
construction program. .. .” 

Let me illustrate the meaning of this last line. One 
evening I was standing on the crest of the Lenin Hills 
with a philosophy teacher in his late thirties, who was 
in from the provinces to do advanced work at Moscow 
University, We had walked from the university along 
the spacious tree-lined promenade which leads to the 
top of a tall bluff overlooking the Moscow River. There, 
with the river flowing far below, we could see the whole 
of Moscow laid out before us, illuminated and sparkling 
in the night. Along the way we had been arguing, 
playing our tiny roles in the great contemporary dialogue 
between East and West. Russians were incomparably 
freer now than before, my companion said; life, in gen- 
eral, was much better, and he was confident it would 
continue to improve still more. How could he be sure? 
I asked; what guarantees did he have, and didn’t he 
realize that without free political institutions, a free press, 
and civil liberties, all the gains made since Stalin’s death 
might be wiped out by the party if it decided this was 
Mecessary? What was to prevent a repetition of the 
bloody purges of the 1930’s if the party felt its power 
threatened or if it spawned some new maniac like 
Stalin? My, friend did not seem to regard these as real 
possibilities; nevertheless, unknowingly, I had touched 


him in a sensitive spot. His own father, he told me, 
had been arrested during the yezhovshchina and had 
spent many years in exile, but despite that had never 
lost “faith.” Nor had he himself and other Russians 
lost faith, he added; and then, to support this last con- 
tention, he pointed with a triumphant gesture toward 
the new residential construction sites on Lenin Prospekt 
and beyond to the gigantic and burgeoning new south- 
west quarter of Moscow, with its miles of gargantuan 
apartment houses, each seven stories high and several 
city blocks long. This was his faith and his guarantee 
of the future. 


IF THERE STILL are Russian intellectuals today who 
find it possible to look back on Stalin as a modern 
Peter the Great, a ruler of monstrous iniquities but one 
to whom they are grateful for forcing Russia along the 
road to modernity; and if these intellectuals can and 
do find things in their society that are worthy of assent, 
it is because they, like our poet, are absorbed—mes- 
merized, I should say—by a compelling vision of their 
country’s economic future. 

Nevertheless, I met many intellectuals in their thirties 
and older whose political disaffection was fierce—un- 
modulated by any such vision. They were consumed by 
bitterness, and while they believed that, with time, 
material standards of life would improve, perhaps even 
tadically, they were more concerned about the future of 
political and intellectual freedom, and not hopeful about 
it. The younger intellectuals, especially, seem to live 
exclusively in a world of present needs: they want, 
right mow, to be free and modern in their style of life 
and dress as well as in their art and literature, and they 
are impatient with talk about the necessity of present 
sacrifices for the sake of future goals. But the majority 
of adult intellectuals, including those who are opposed 
in principle to the regime, give their primary allegiance 
to the “construction program” and are willing to re- 
strain their criticisms of the regime because they believe 
that it shares this allegiance. 

I think that despite all we have learned in recent 
years about the importance of economic development for 
the intellectuals in underdeveloped countries and how 
it tends—to our dismay—to overshadow issues of politi- 
cal, individual, and intellectual freedom, it is still dif- 
ficult for us to appreciate the problem vividly enough, 
in all its ramifications. What disturbs Russian intellectu- 
als is not only that they and their countrymen still suffer 
material hardship, though this is of course most impor- 
tant; it is also the special tone which their country’s 
relative backwardness gives to other aspects of life. 
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My first insight into this problem came from a per- 
son who was not an intellectual. Shortly after my 
arrival in Moscow, I was lucky enough to run into one 
of those talkative Russian taxi drivers I had read about. 
He seized the occasion of having a foreign fare to get 
what was bothering him off his chest, and he did so 
simply and vehemently, but with an intelligence and 
incisiveness that simple people seem to acquire in hard 
life conditions. ‘““We work, and we work, and we work 
—and for what? For nothing!” he said. “For forty-two 
years ‘they’ have been promising us a better life, and 
we have nothing to show for it. People are still starv- 
ing in the villages—I’ve been there and I know—while 
they {he spoke with special vehemence} live like kings, 
in palaces.’® He complained that workers’ children 
rarely get higher education and that nearly all the stu- 
dents at universities and institutes were sons and daugh- 
ters of ‘“‘party workers, intellectuals, writers and televi- 
sion people.” 

I told him I had heard that Jews were disliked in the 
Soviet Union, and asked if this was true. Yes, he re- 
plied, Russians hate the Jews because Jews don’t want 
to work with their hands, because they are all educated 
and shrewd, and if one gets a good job somewhere, he 
drags all his Jewish friends in. He thought for a mo- 
ment and then added, “But, you know, the reason we 
hate Jews is because life is so hard. And we don’t hate 
just Jews, we hate one another. If life were better for 
all of us, we wouldn’t care that they had good jobs.” 


I thought that this was a rather sophisticated explana- 
tion, at least of popular anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union. (I remembered that anti-Semitism had been 
most virulent in the United States during the Great De- 
pression.) During the months that followed, I noticed 
many things—the rudeness of salesgirls, waitresses and 
bus conductors; the easily aroused irritability of people 
generally, and the frequent altercations between them 
in stores, restaurants, and on the street; an old dvornik 
deliberately sweeping street dust onto two young girls 
who had the temerity to expect that he would stop his 
work long enough to let them pass by. As these ob- 
servations accumulated, they grew into a conviction about 
a certain quality of Soviet life, and I found myself re- 
calling the taxi driver’s words: ‘‘We hate one another.” 


“Hate” is perhaps too strong a word to charac- 
terize the tension in Soviet life that explodes often 


5 This is a peculiarly working-class view of the government 
and party leaders. To discontented workers they are “bandits,” 
out only for their own personal gain. The oppositionist intelli- 
gentsia will attribute any number of vices to the leaders, but 
they seldom regard them as animated solely by venal motives. 
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enough to make the foreigner take notice. I asked some 
of my Russian friends, who had the economic develop- 
ment complex I have been describing, how they ac- 
counted for this tension, and they would come up with 
several answers: the constant waiting in queues that 
Soviet shoppers have to put up with; the frequent 
shortages of consumer goods which compel them to 
waste time going from store to store in search of what 
they are after; low pay and the tightness of the average 
Soviet citizen’s budget; and, most of all, the housing 
shortage. 


I ALREADY had an idea of the housing problem be- 
fore I went to the Soviet Union; American newspapers 
described it as “appalling.” But to understand how un- 
speakably bad conditions actually are, one has to see 
them with one’s own eyes and measure them in terms 
of their social consequences—a total lack of privacy, 
separated families, an astronomical divorce rate and a 
low birth rate, widespread drunkenness, and national 
irascibility. The typical setup is the communal apartment 
consisting of four or more separate rooms with a com- 
mon kitchen and common bathroom, each of the rooms 
usually occupied by one family, sometimes with odd 
relatives thrown in. The Russian housewife starts the 
day waiting her turn to use the kitchen stove so that she 
can prepare breakfast, which she will carry back to the 
family’s single room. Her husband starts his day wait- 
ing for the bathroom to be free. It is not exactly the 
kind of morning to put either in a friendly frame of 
mind for the rest of the day. But life at home in the eve- 
ning is enough to drive one to drink. I’ve had the situa- 
tion described to me vividly: the Russian pater familias 
gets home from work and sits down to relax after dinner; 
the children are playing at his feet and making a racket; 
his mother-in-law is sitting in the corner complaining 
about her rheumatism; his neighbor on the left, separated 
from him by a thin wall, is abusing his wife, while the 
neighbor on the right has his radio receiver turned up full 
blast, blaring forth the Soviet national anthem for all the 
world to hear. So, the hell with it, says pater familias 
and goes out for a couple of drinks. Small wonder that 
there is such a staggering amount of drunkenness in 
Soviet cities! 

I knew of divorces which happened because husbands 
couldn’t stand living in the same room with their in-laws, 
or because couples lived too long in separation—often 
in the same city—without being able to find a place to 
live together. One fellow whose wife left him over 
mother-in-law trouble wound up still living in the same 
room with his former mother-in-law because neither of 
them could find another. 


These are some of the social costs of economic back- 
wardness. They are less easy to assess than the actual 
material privations, but they are equally important in 
shaping the political state of mind of the Russian in- 
telligentsia. There are still other hidden costs. For 
many of my educated Russian friends, who knew that 
they were every bit as articulate and sophisticated as 
Western intellectuals, it was a humiliation that they 
could be invidiously distinguished from the latter by a 
suit of clothing. They experienced their country’s pov- 
erty as a personal and national degradation, and so long 
as they saw hope of economic progress, they were willing 
to be incredibly patient in regard to other things. 


BEFORE GOING TO the Soviet Union, I had expected 
to find the Soviet working class pacified by recent im- 
provements in living standards, and the intelligentsia, 
on the contrary, the focal point of disaffection because 
of the continued pinch of restrictions on intellectual 
freedom. The situation turned out to be the reverse. In 
general, it was my most sophisticated friends who were 
willing to stand behind the government because they 
saw it as the only hope of moving forward economically, 
and who were ready to tolerate—and sometimes even 
justify—practices directly affecting themselves, such as 
censorship of literature, the prohibition of internal po- 
litical criticism, and curbs on cultural exchange with 
the outside world. They felt that the Soviet Union could 
not yet afford democratic freedoms, that at the present 
time such freedoms would only invite disorders and 
probably revolution by the working class, which they 
thought was unhappy enough—with proper provocation 
—to raise the cry, doloi kommunizm (down with com- 
munism), and plunge the country back into chaos.® In 
the meantime, they themselves had agreed not to rock 
the boat, not to focus, by word or deed, the disaffections 
of the working class, so as to buy the time necessary for 


6 Even people whose first commitment was to intellectual and 
political freedom, and not to economic development, did not 
welcome the prospect of a new working-class revolution. ‘The 
workers don’t only hate ‘them,’ they also hate intellectuals. 
They think we're all living in ease, while they're living in 
poverty,” said one intellectual friend who was opposed to 
the regime. Actually, only a small percentage of intellectuals 
live well—have their own apartments, for example—but workers 
generalize their envy and hatred towards all intellectuals. It 
is significant that the taxi driver I mentioned earlier believed 
that the universities and institutes were attended exclusively 
by the children of either party workers or “intellectuals, writers 
and television people.” One sees frequent evidences of the 
smoldering antagonism the working class feels towards the intel- 
ligentsia. ‘Educated one,” ‘‘“ntelligent,’’ “bespectacled one,” 
and even “student” are terms of abuse on the lips of workers. 


their country to develop a richer material life. The 
formula was: ‘We've had enough of idle talk and criti- 
cism. You have to have been born and to have grown 
up here to know what a peculiar Russian curse it is. 
We're so given to self-deprecation and admiration of the 
West. What we need is work and efficiency! When we 
have that, we'll become rich, and then we won’t have 
to be afraid of comparison with the West, our borders 
will be opened, and freedom will come.” 

“Work,” indeed, is the one subject on which even the 
most unorthodox Russian intellectuals agree with their 
government, the one subject about which they can speak 
sincerely and still give a foreigner the impression that 
he is listening to a lead article from Pravda. One even- 
ing I attended a reception held at a well-known Moscow 
institute for the entering freshman class. The director 
of the institute, a very sophisticated man with a repu- 
tation for liberalism and independence, gave an address, 
but all he had to say to his young protégés was about 
work, repeating words with which they had been as- 
sailed since first learning to read and to understand the 
spoken word. He began by speaking of the institute’s 
scholarly traditions, of the great scholars who had 
wotked there and the contributions they had made to 
the enlightenment and material well-being of the nation; 
he concluded by emphasizing the duty of the students to 
work conscientiously so that they, too, might make the 
contributions the nation required of them. It was the 
same old call to labor that has hounded Soviet citizens 
since the days of the Revolution; yet, as I listened to 
this man, I had the deep impression that his words were 
sincere, his enthusiasm genuine, and his belief in the 
saving power of work a first article of faith. 


FOR DISILLUSIONED people, people with no other 
hope, work is often a last refuge, as it was for Che- 
khov’s Uncle Vanya. Many Russians, when asked what 
they can do to change things in their country, will tell 
you that the only thing left for them is to work as hard 
and honestly as they can in their own occupations and 
hope that change will come about through more and 
more people doing the same thing. Yet, for Russians 
today, “work” does not as a rule have the pathetic sig- 
nificance that it did for Uncle Vanya. They do not work, 
as he did, to forget—because there was nothing else 
a man of conscience could do in a tired old empire 
strangling in sloth and social injustice. They work rather 
because they are drawn by a goal and a hope—the goal 
of forging, not their country’s might and destiny, but 
simply its economic well-being, and the hope that this 
will bring ultimate freedom. 
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This brings me to another crucial aspect of the prob- 
lem of economic development as it appears to Russian 
intellectuals. Khrushchev’s celebrated remark, “We are 
getting richer, and when a person has more to eat, he 
gets more democratic,” reflects a widely-held belief. 
It is a belief which, in different terms, is implicit in the 
poem, ‘‘Man.’’ Russian intellectuals see freedom and 
material abundance as two sides of the same coin, and 
if many of them are willing to remain passive in the 
face of the oppressive features of their society today, 
it is because they are convinced that these features are 
fated to disappear with the arrival of an abundant to- 
morrow. The usual argument is that freedom will be 
unattainable as long as living standards are so low that 
they engender discontent to the point of threatening 
the party’s position and making it unwilling to relax 
controls. In line with this, Russians argue that restric- 
tions on intercourse with the West exist because official 
circles fear the effect that knowledge of Western material 
conditions and political life might have upon the Rus- 
sian people. Rising living standards, they believe, will 
lift these barriers to the freedoms they are now denied. 
I often asked friends who argued this way how they 
could be sure the party would surrender its power 
monopoly, but beyond a vague confidence that it would 
somehow have to do so, I never got any satisfactory 
answers. It was my impression that they did not think 
too deeply about the question—that it is a bridge they 
will cross when they come to it. Meanwhile, they are 
absorbed in the problem of getting to a point where 
the bridge will at least be in sight. 


f 


IN CONCLUSION, I should like to return to one last 
poem and to consider a question it raises. The poem is 
“Propaganda,” and the question is: to what extent are 
the sentiments expressed in it typical of the attitude of 
Soviet citizens and, by extension, how successful has 
the official indoctrination program been in anesthetizing 
them to their political condition? To anyone who goes 
to the Soviet Union with even the smallest expectation 
of finding it a never-never land of thoroughly indoctri- 
nated political robots, the experience of getting to know 
Russian intellectuals—and not only intellectuals, but in- 
telligent, thinking Russians in whatever walk of life— 
will come as a big surprise. He will be astonished by 
their openmindedness and lack of dogmatism, by the 
way they have managed to keep their heads clear despite 
the concentrated effort of the most insidious, highly- 
saturating propaganda machine yet devised by any gov- 
ernment. He will be overwhelmed by their eagerness to 
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know about life in the West, touched by their humility 
about their ignorance of the outside world, and im- 
pressed by their sophisticated understanding of their 
own life. Of course, he will meet many Russians who 
exhibit all the qualities of mindlessness and stereotyped 
thinking that Soviet indoctrination is designed to in- 
culcate, But he will be struck much more by the num- 
bers of people who want to be free and know they are 
not, and who show an ironic disregard both for official 
dogma and for their leaders. 

That is, of course, 7f he has an opportunity to know 
them genuinely and honestly. For this, two elementary 
tules have to be remembered: first, a Russian can never 
be expected to speak candidly with a foreigner in the 
presence of other Russians unless they are his trusted 
friends; second, no Russian speaking in an official ca- 
pacity can be expected to risk his job or his freedom 
by revealing his private self. Often the same person 
who, in the presence of others, beleaguers you with hos- 
tile questions about unemployment in the United States, 
starving workers, and discrimination against the Negroes, 
will in private ask about these things simply and unpro- 
vocatively, because he wants to know the facts—some- 
times, even, in a way that clearly conveys his own dis- 
belief of the official propaganda. 

Bearing this in mind, it is particularly important to 
avoid judging the attitudes of Russian intellectuals in 
general by what they may say as Soviet official repre- 
sentatives in group discussions with visiting foreign cul- 
tural delegations. For one thing, these representatives 
ate often likely to be members of the despised Stalin 
generation—careerists, sycophants, intellectual mediocri- 
ties who rose to the top while those who were really 
talented and independent-minded were swept away in the 
purges. Yet even among these the rule is cynicism and 
ambition rather than stupidity, and what they say can- 
not be taken as expressing what they actually believe. 


IT IS A WICKED FACT, but nevertheless a fact that 
whatever genuine intellectual life there is in the Soviet 
Union goes on beneath the surface, and that Russians, 
when they feel they have to, can lie (not only to for- 
eigners, unfortunately, but also to one another) with an 
adroitness that comes from living so long under condi- 
tions of political and intellectual repression. After all, 
lying—in one way or another—not only is the daily 
work of Soviet writers, as our poet confesses; it is the 
business of every Soviet citizen who writes or speaks 
publicly, just as it is a necessary precaution of everyday 
life in a society where one can never be sure of one’s 
neighbor. 


But when one succeeds in penetrating this protective 
screen, one soon discovers the plain and simple fact that 
the enormous official indoctrination effort has made sur- 
ptisingly little indentation on the private attitudes and 
thinking of Russian intellectuals, and for that matter of 
intelligent Soviet citizens in general. Indeed, it is per- 
haps the least successful of all Soviet government enter- 
prises. Chances are today that by the time a young Rus- 
sian is of university age, he has already arrived at a 
fairly fundamental understanding of his political condi- 
tion. A friend described the three ages of the New 
Soviet Man to me this way. Up to the age of 18, give 
or take a couple of years, he is apt to be an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the regime, an active Pioneer or 
komsomolets thoroughly imbued with the ideals and 
ideology of Marxism-Leninism. Between 18 and 25, the 
process of independent thought sets in, and with it 
comes the high tide of disillusionment. (It is, signifi- 


cantly, among persons of this age group that what little. 


organized opposition there is to the regime usually de- 
velops.) Finally, by the age of 25, most Russians have 
already become convinced that they are powerless to 


change things; or they are too afraid of the chaos that 
might result from trying to change them, and too con- 
cerned with keeping their families in food and clothing 
to do anything but settle back into the “wait and see’ 
attitude that is typical of thinking people in the Soviet 
Union. 

Obviously, there are Russians who never outgrow 
their childhood naiveté and who go on believing to the 
end the official picture of the world. But the only edu- 
cated adults I encountered who seemed to fit in this 
category either were persons with whom I had official 
contacts, and who may or may not have really believed 
what they said, or were individuals of no intelligence. 
Among uneducated Russians, one often encounters a 
species of cynicism which might be characterized as a 
belief in universal evil: life is bad in the Soviet Union, 
but it is no better anywhere else. Perhaps they would 
subscribe to a literal interpretation of our poet’s words: 
“Everything is propaganda. The whole world is propa- 
ganda.”’ But, for other Russians, these lines have a more 
limited meaning. They know that their world is propa- 
ganda, but they suspect there is a different world beyond. 


Soviet Literature—An Inside View 


Art is not afraid of dictatorship, severity, repressions, or 
even conservatism and clichés. When necessary, art can 
be narrowly religious, dumbly governmental, devoid of 
individuality—and yet good. We go into esthetic rap- 
tures over the stereotypes of Egyptian art, Russian icons 
and folklore. Art is elastic enough to fit into any bed 
of Procrustes that history presents to it. But there is 
one thing it cannot stand: eclecticism. 

Our misfortune is that we are convinced socialist 
realists but not convinced enough. Submitting to tts 
cruel rules, we are yet afraid to follow to the end the 
road that we ourselves have chosen. No doubt, if we 
were less educated, it would be easier for us to attain 
the integrity that is indispensable to a writer. But we 
went to school, read all kinds of books, and learned 
only too well that there were great writers before us— 
Balzac, Maupassant, Tolstoy and, yes, what's his name? 
—Chekhov. This is what has undone us. We wanted 
to become famous and to write like Chekhov, This 
unnatural liaison produced monsters. 

It is impossible, without falling into parody, to pro- 
duce a positive hero in the style of full socialist realism 
and yet make him into a psychological portrait. In this 
way, we will get neither psychology nor hero . . 

... the writing of so many other writers is in a 
critical state right now precisely because, in spite of 


the classicistic nature of our art, they still consider it 
realism. They do it because they base their judgments 
on the literary criticism of the 19th century, which is 
farthest away from us and most foreign to us. Instead 
of following the road of conventional forms, pure fantasy 
and imagination which the great religious cultures always 
took, they try to compromise. They lie, they maneuver 
and they try to combine the uncombinable: the post- 
tive hero, who logically tends towards the pattern, the 
allegory—and the psychological analysis of character; 
elevated style, declamation—and prosaic descriptions of 
ordinary life; a high ideal—and truthful representation 
of life. 

The result is a loathsome literary salad. The char- 
acters torment themselves not quite like Dostoevsky’s, 
are mournful not quite like Chekhov's, found their 
happy families not quite like Tolstoy's, and, suddenly 
becoming aware of the time they are living in, scream 
at the reader the copybook slogans which they read in 
Soviet newspapers, like “Long live world peace!’ or 
“Down with the Warmongers!” This is neither classi- 
cism nor realism. It is a half-classicist half-art, which 
is none too socialist and altogether not realism. 


—From “On Socialist Realism,” by an anonymous Russian 
writer, published in Dissent (New York), Winter 1960, 
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Communist Morality and Soviet Youth 


By Peter H. Juiler 


AMONG SEVERAL CLUES to the beliefs and values of 
young people in the USSR, one of importance is their 
attitude toward “Communist morality’—the official 
ethic prescribed by the regime. The degree of adherence 
or non-adherence to this code is both a more sensitive and 
a more realistic touchstone of youth’s outlook than the 
issue of its loyalty or disloyalty, sometimes raised in dis- 
cussions. Eschewing the subject of disaffection, the pres- 
ent paper attempts to assess the values of Soviet urban 
youth against the yardstick of the major canons of 
“Communist morality.” The writer lays no claim to so- 
ciological expertise, still less to statistical evidence, in 
support of his observations: these are simply personal 
impressions gathered in the course of three visits to 
Russia between 1955 and 1960, and especially during a 
year of study at Moscow University in 1958-59. 

Except for the political activists, young people seem 
to be much less preoccupied with their moral values than 
is the regime. When asked to define ‘Communist mor- 
ality,’ they would cite examples demonstrating truthful- 
ness, respect for women, generosity towards one’s fel- 
lows. (An instance of the latter was one acquaintance’s 
remark: ‘When you [ Americans} take the metro, each 
of you buys his own ticket; with us, the first Soviet stu- 
dent to reach the ticket window buys for everybody in 
his group.”) While the party theoreticians would not 
quarrel with such values in ‘“‘comradely relations,’ the 
moral code they have elaborated demands a collectivist 
spirit that is much broader in scope and more political 
and social in orientation. 

The party philosophers reject, at the start, any notion 
of immutable ethical principles. Morality is the morality 
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of the ruling order in any given epoch. Within this 
framework, Communist morality is distinguished by two 
major components, both adapted from Marxian theory 
but also reflecting other philosophical and_ historical 
influences, including the Russian past. On one hand, 
there is the strain of political teleology, derived not only 
from Marx but from such revolutionaries as Bakunin 
in Russia, who taught that “everything that allows the 
triumph of the revolution is moral, and everything that 
stands in its way is immoral.” + A half century later, 
Lenin provided a similar formulation, by “repudiating 
all morality that is taken out of . . . class concepts” 
and declaring that “our morality is entirely subordinated 
to the interests of the class struggle.” 

The second major component of Communist morality 
is its stress on identification with the collective, with the 
needs of society as a whole. A recent reflection of this 
stress is provided in the draft program of a course on 
Fundamentals of Marxist Ethics, proposed for use in 
higher schools, in which the “‘basic problem of ethics” 
is defined as the need to “harmonize personal interests 
with the interests of society.” 2 By contrast, “bourgeois 
morality” is said to rest on the basic principle of selfish, 
“antihumanitarian” and “‘antisocial” individualism.’ So- 
cial collectivism has, of course, venerable antecedents in 
prerevolutionary socialist, Slavophil and nihilist thought, 
as well as in the old communal practices of peasant 
households. 


1 Quoted from the Revolutionary Catechism attributed to 


Bakunin. See Franco Venturi, Roots of Revolution, translated 
by Francis Haskell, A. Knopf, New York, and Weidenfield 
and Nicolson, London, 1960, p. 366. 

2The draft program is published and discussed in Voprosy 
marksistskoi-leninskoi etiki, Institute of Philosophy, Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1960, p. 249. 
3 See, e.g., A. Shiskin, Osnovy kommunisticheskoi morali, Gos- 
politizdat, 1955, pp. 95-99. 


While the Soviet regime has always used slogans 
calling for devotion to the common cause, its current 
campaign to spur popular effort toward the final “full- 
scale building of communism’ has led to a renewed 
stress on Communist morality as a requisite of good 
‘citizenship. The apparent theory is that the more citi- 
zens believe and live by the self-denying moral code of 
civic duty as defined by the party, the more effectively 
they will execute the economic plans and general line 
of the regime. Translated into specific demands, the 
code requires that citizens be not only skilled in their 
work but imbued with the “moral qualities of active 
builders of communism.” They must be “simple” and 
“modest”? without inner reservation, true collectivists 
immune to bourgeois individualism in the form of “sur- 
vivals of the past” or pernicious infiltrations from the 
decadent West. In sum, the ideal citizen is distinguished 
by his “devotion to communism’ and “Soviet patti- 
otism,” his ‘sense of social duty,’ his “love of labor 
for the good of society,” his honor and truthfulness,” 
his ‘adherence to rules of socialist conduct.” * 


The Ideal and the Real 


Soviet young people are a primary target of the re- 
gime’s campaign for “Communist morality.” The fact 
that the image of the moral man is an idealized stereo- 
type—a model toward which young people are supposed 
to strive—is what makes it a useful measuring-rod of 
actual attitudes of Soviet youth. Thus the urban youths 
with whom the writer came into contact can be sepa- 
rated roughly into types, depending on how they te- 
acted or lived up to the ideal. These can be labeled: 
1) the “political activists’”—a small but zealous core of 
party-line youths who will probably feed into the future 
political elite, and who may be variously called “over- 
seers,” “‘schoolmen,” and ‘‘populists” (to be discussed 
further) ; 2) the “ambitious careerists’’—a large group 
of people for whom the wish to “get ahead” outweighs 
any possible ideological qualms; some join the party but 
not usually in positions of leadership; 3) the “explorers” 
—a minority who are gifted scientifically, academically 
or artistically, who are not politically-minded, but who 
may find their professional pursuits leading them beyond 
the pale of official approval; 4) the “‘westerners’”— 
another and still smaller minority whose dissatisfaction 
with the regime’s restrictions on foreign influences goes 


4 Khrushchev’s report to the 21st CPSU Congress (Vneochered- 
noi XXI Sezd ...), Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1959, p. 55. 
See also ‘“‘Pochetnaya zadacha vysshei shkoly,” Pravda, Nov. 27, 
1960. 


beyond the general interest of urban youth in foreign 
jazz records, more travel abroad, foreign clothes, efc.; in 
private, this group will express disillusionment with the 
Soviet system and a desire for political evolution toward 
“bourgeois democracy” through a multi-party system; 
5) the ‘‘drifters’—those young people, whether students 
or simple workers, privileged or poor, who have little 
enthusiasm for work or studies or any “common cause,” 
who simply drift along in listless conformity; 6) finally, 
the “rejectors’—those who blatantly show their con- 
tempt for the prescribed moral code, including play- 
boys, prostitutes, speculators, and “hooligans.” ® 

The above categorization is necessarily somewhat ar- 
bitrary. In reality, types overlap: an ambitious young 
engineer or student may be found on the street “specu- 
lating’’ for foreign currency or clothes; there are “‘west- 
erners” among the “explorers,” and so on. It is worth 
noting that the Soviet party and press lump the more 
non-conformist of all the types described—for example, 
jazz enthusiasts, avant-garde poets, stiliagi (the Soviet 
equivalent of “teddy boys’’)—together with the last 
category of “negative” elements so as to tar them with 
the same brush. Perhaps the best cross-section of youth 
attitudes can be obtained, then, by turning to the spe- 
cific precepts of the moral code heretofore defined, to 
see how they are viewed by these various elements of the 
youth population. 


“Devotion to Communism” and Country 


Considering the youth as a whole, it is fair to say that 
the demand for “devotion to communism’ rates rather 
low on its scale of values, certainly far lower than the 
call for ‘Soviet patriotism,” which in most young people 
is spontaneous and strong. On the academic side, there is 
little interest among students in the study of Marxist 
philosophy, political economy, or the history of the 
Soviet Communist Party. While basic courses on ide- 
ology are mandatory, few students pursue studies beyond 
the required minimum. Even the “activists” who show 
enthusiasm for ‘‘the cause’ cannot be said to know their 
ideology well. Advanced knowledge of the theory is 
limited to the ‘‘schoolmen” specifically charged by the 
party with indoctrination duties, to philosophy majors, 
and to some of the intellectually-inclined students who 
fall in either the “explorer” or the “westerner”’ categories. 


5 For interesting studies on attitudes of Soviet youth, see “The 


Russian Intelligentsia,” Daedalus (Cambridge, Mass.), Sum- 
mer 1960, especially the article by David Burg; and Tim 
Callaghan, “Studying the Students,” Soviet Survey (London), 
July-September 1960, pp. 12-19. 
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Attempts at ideological indoctrination extend beyond 
the classroom to all phases of activity. Inculcating ‘“‘de- 
votion to communism” and “Communist morality” in 
this broader sense is the primary task of the Communist 
Youth Organization. But while the Komsomol has a 
huge membership, most youths join out of token con- 
formity or to further their careers. At Moscow Uni- 
versity, for example, 95 percent of the students are 
members of Komsomol, but it is hardly considered a 
dynamic source of inspiration. Many students resent 
its organized indoctrination and ‘‘watchdog’’ activities, 
and consider its hard core of activists to be “ignorant” 
(serye) fools, opportunists or busybodies. 

There are several apparent reasons for these attitudes. 
In the first place, ideological indoctrination is usually 
dry and unimaginative, a fact that is frankly admitted 
and deplored by the authorities. A recent article in 
Pravda criticized university lectures on ideology as being 
“unrelated to current events and to practical problems of 
Communist construction,” dull and pedantic, conducive 
to students’ “learning by rote textbook formulas only in 
order to pass the examination. ...”* The present 
writer recalls a lecture on ideology in one of Moscow 
University’s large auditoriums: with the interesting ex- 
ception of the Chinese students, the audience was openly 
inattentive—in fact, the buzz of conversation made nearly 
inaudible the drone of the bespectacled older “‘school- 
man’ on the rostrum, a party propagandist sent in to 
help prepare the students for state examinations on 
Marxism-Leninism. 

A mote basic factor explaining this coolness to dogma 
are the times of relative normalcy that have come to 
Russia after decades of Sturm und Drang. One graduate 
scholar old enough to remember the last years of Stalin- 
ism observed: “Under Stalin everything was larger than 
human scale—the leader, the buildings, the terror. 
Things have resumed human proportions. We seem to 
have left an awful age behind.’ Those a little younger 
than he—this year’s graduating class at the universities 
—remember little in detail. They were six at the end 
of the “Great Patriotic War,” were just finishing the 
seventh grade the year that Stalin died, and passed into 
adulthood at the climax of the “thaw.” In today’s more 
normal atmosphere, it is only natural that personal prob- 
lems and preoccupations loom larger for them than 
vicarious memories of the revolutionary past. This situa- 
tion is no mere conjecture on the part of the writer; for 
some years now, the regime has been concerned about 
the gap between generations. Khrushchev himself has 
been quoted as complaining, in his report to the 21st 


8 Pravda, Nov. 27, 1960. 
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Congress of the CPSU, that “our younger generation 
has not passed through that great school of life and 
struggle which fell to the lot of the older generation. 

.’ The premier’s statement was recently referred to 
by a party “‘schoolman” in asserting the need for a more 
thorough indoctrination of youth and specifically for the 
aforementioned university course on ethics; the speaker 
commented on his own: 


{Young people] live in peaceful times, at a stage in our 
country’s growth when people have overcome the diffi- 
culties and privations accompanying the Civil War, 
socialist construction, the Great Patriotic War. ... It is 
therefore very important that our younger generation... 
be inculcated with the revolutionary traditions of our 
party, our working class.’ 


Another factor influencing indifference to ideology 
are the inconveniences and discomforts of Soviet life, 
though in this respect reactions are mixed, ranging from 
bitterness through good-natured skepticism to hope for 
a better future. While most urban youths whom the 
writer met blamed presnt shortages on the war, not a 
few—including people from various backgrounds—at- 
tributed them to the policies of the regime. The good- 
natured approach to conditions is epitomized by a story 
which was circulating in Moscow—one which inci- 
dentally represents the limits of propriety for story- 
telling in groups where both sexes are present. The 
stoty goes: 


Two men and a woman are stranded on a desert island. 
What do they do to solve an obvious problem?—well, it 
depends on their nationality. If they are French, they 
set up a ménage-da-trois. If they are Spanish, the men 
fight a duel. If they are English, the men toss for it, and 
the loser jumps into the sea saying “you win, old chap.” 
If they are American, they look for other shipwrecked 
men to whom to sell their woman. But if they are 
Russian—they stand in line. 


A shorter story makes a similar point: “Adam and 
Eve must have been Russians, because when they had 
no clothes and only an apple between them, they were 
happy.” 

The regime is blamed less for material shortages than 
for the Russian people’s relative isolation from the out- 
side world, and the hope is constantly voiced that the 
present trend toward increased contacts will continue. 
Yet these contacts in themselves lead to further ques- 
tioning. Two years after the event, for example, the 
Communist-sponsored Youth Festival of 1957 held in 
Moscow was still an object of fond recall among Soviet 
youths, who were affected both by superficial impres- 


7 Voprosy marksistskoi-leninskoi etiki, supra, p. 63. 


sions—pretty foreign students, rock and roll, clothes, 
etc.—and also by the deeper insights they got into life 
abroad. Young people accept official Soviet press reports 
of such events only in the most general way. 

Interestingly, some young people compare Soviet con- 
ditions not only with what they know of contemporary 
life abroad, but with what they know of the Russian 
past. More than one student of the writer’s acquaintance, 
whether expressing his dissatisfaction with the Soviet 
way of life, or his hope for the better, related his views 
to his reading of 19th-century Russian literature, com- 
paring its styles, tastes and heroes with those of the 
present. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE of the coin, if most youths 
show little interest or sense of commitment toward 
dogma, ideological indoctrination nevertheless does leave 
its imprint on their values. There is a widespread belief 
that socialism is basically “good,” while capitalism is 
“bad” because it means ipso facto exploitation of the 


people. Patriotism runs deep and is naturally associated 


to a large extent with Soviet achievement. Lenin is 
revered by most as a great and good leader; from school 
days they have learned such songs as “Lenin is Always 


with Us.” Many youths sport badges on their lapels. 


(Russians are incorrigible badge-wearers) showing the 
image of Lenin the man, and even of Lenin the infant 
in curly locks. Soviet foreign policy is generally be- 
lieved to stand for “peace.” America’s image is com- 
pounded of jazz, cars, and skyscrapers on the one hand, 
unemployment and discrimination on the other—though 
there are always the few who will ask: “If the United 
States is as bad as they say, then why are we supposed 
to catch up with it?” 

There may be skepticism over the roseate propaganda 
circulated describing the future “communism,” and in 
fact the official line gives rise to jokes (e.g.—‘“Our 
leaders say communism is on the horizon, but the defi- 
nition of horizon is something which, as you approach 
it, remains the same distance away’). At the same time, 
there are many who believe that “communism” in a 
practical sense is gradually achieving the good life, the 
tangible signs of which they see increasing daily, at 
least in the larger cities. 

A word must also be said about the minority of 
“activists” among youth, who, if they have any reserva- 
tions about party dogma, certainly do not show it. At 
the universities, the activists fall into three groups, de- 
fined by this writer as the ‘‘schoolmen,” the “overseers,” 
and “the populists.”” The “schoolmen,” mentioned be- 
fore, are those charged with the task of indoctrination 


in the academic sense. The “overseers” serve as mem- 
bers of faculty-Komsomol committees, group or floor 
monitors, leaders of “sanitary commissions’ (clean-up 
squads), watchdogs at social functions such as college 
dances (to keep a curb on “rok,” etc.), and—less effec- 
tively, as we shall see—as chaperones in the mixed 
dormitories. The “‘overseer” activists are perhaps the 
most resented because their power is real, and any 
reprimands they issue go on students’ records, poten- 
tially affecting job assignments upon graduation. 

The “populists” constitute a relatively small group 
among the activists who are less affected by the political 
teleology of the official ethic than by its other basic 
strain, the cult of social service. One such “populist” 
was Valya, a vertible narodnik with Komsomol badge, 
who in contrast to other activists was respected and 
well-liked. Valya gave every moment off from her 
studies in law and juvenile delinquency to agitational 
and cultural work among factory and other laborers. 
Her motivation?—‘‘My mother was a cleaning woman. 
I am graduating from Moscow University. Now it is 
my duty to help people like her.” Valya’s personal life 
generally took second place to her work: for example, 
she was married three days before she casually men- 
tioned the fact to an acquaintance. 


“Love of Labor” 


Valya’s exceptional example touches on the second 
basic criterion of Communist morality—‘‘love of labor 
for the good of society.’’ In expounding on this theme, 
Soviet theoreticians often supplement Communist slo- 
gans on the nobility of selfless labor with invocations 
of collectivist ideology from the Russian past. In a 
lengthy dissertation on morality, for instance, the theorist - 
Shishkin made reference to the 19th-century nihilist, 
Chernyshevsky, quoting his view on the benefit of work 
for the common good and his repudiation of the indi- 
vidualist ethic as “the fussy bustle of isolated indi- 
viduals with narrow personal cares about their pockets, 
their bellies, or their amusements.’ 8 Shishkin went on 
to portray happiness as “meaningless without the happt- 
ness of [all} the people,” (or the collective), in a vein 
reminiscent of Kovalevsky’s lyrical characterizations of 
the 19th-century commune peasants (who purportedly 
enjoyed ‘the great blessing of being unconscious of the 
need for securing individual happiness . . . [through] 
the pursuit of egotistic ends’’) .® 


8 Shishkin, op. cit., pp. 98, 146. 


9 Maxime Kovalevsky, Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of 
Russia, David Nutt, London, 1891, p. 61. 
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The official ethic notwithstanding, it is clear that the 
average Soviet citizen—whatever the degree of his ideo- 
logical enthusiasm and/or patriotism—is influenced in 
his work attitudes and endeavors by material conditions, 
incentives and rewards. It may be true, as the Com- 
munist Party has proclaimed, that “‘the cult of work 
reigns supreme” in the Soviet Union 1°9—but this char- 
acteristic per se has also been attributed to the United 
States. If there is a great difference in the officially (or 
socially) approved goals of hard work in the two coun- 
tries, the actual attitudes of the people are not as far 
apart as the Soviet ethic would have it. 

Among the upper school population, attitudes toward 
the obligations and rewards of work are observable from 
three aspects—in school-work, in the “socially useful 
work’’ performed outside the classroom, and in the 
career aims of students. Insofar as studies are concerned, 
it seems fair to say that the ‘“‘cult of work” reigns a little 
more “supreme” among Soviet students than among 
their American counterparts. Yet Soviet schools cer- 
tainly are not devoid of the problems of students’ trying 
to get by with a minimum of work, cheating, and cutting 
classes. The Moscow University newspaper reported, for 
example, that undergraduates in the Geography Faculty 
(roughly 1,000 students) cut 6,000 hours of classes in 
1958, though officially allowed no cuts (probably the 
figure was larger since group monitors traditionally 
“cover up” for friends).11 Another report, concerning 
the Physics Faculty, complained of students’ wandering 
attention in class: 


The large auditorium of the Physics Faculty is filled to 
overflowing. . .. The professor is absorbed in his lecture. 
There is a stir among the girls in the fourth row. Open 
notebooks lie in front of them, but they take down not a 
word of the lecture. Girl students . . . are enthusiastically 
discussing new spring fashions. A girl in a blue blouse 
carefully pulls a fashion magazine out of her bookcase.... 
When the bell rings they cannot even remember the 
subject of the lecture.” 


Probably the girls had stopped at one of the book 
kiosks in the building on their way to class and found 
an East German or Czech fashion journal on sale. 
(Interest in such journals runs high, and some girls try 
to make copies of the fashions illustrated.) From the 
regime’s point of view, these students would fall in 
the category of frivolous “drifters.” 

The current school reforms are aimed at reducing the 
numbers of drifters, shirkers, or otherwise unreliable 
youth by stiffening entrance and performance criteria in 


10 Voprosy marksistskoi-leninskoi etiki, p. 15. 
11 Moskovski universitet, May 21, 1959. 
12 Tbid., April 9, 1959. 
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various educational specialties and by requiring work 
experience along with studies. Such work is assigned 
both on and off campus, the latter for periods of time 
during the school year and during the summer. Official 
stress is laid on the “‘socially useful’ qualities of work 
assignments, and their role in educating young people 
to respect labor. At the same time, the work performed 
is of considerable economic benefit to the state. While 
some student workers—e.g., engineering apprentices 
serving in skilled labor slots—earn regular wages and 
salaries, many others are recompensed only with their 
upkeep and their usual student stipends. (Soviet stu- 
dents, it might be pointed out, get their tuition free 
and in addition are paid small stipends for living ex- 
penses, provided they are not in trouble over poor 
grades or conduct. Stipends average 29 to 45 rubles a 
month, with 25 percent bonuses for excellent grades; 
a few honorary stipends range up to 80 rubles a month. 
Since food expenses alone run to 30 rubles a month 
for a modest diet, not counting other costs such as 
clothing, transportation, minimal dorm fees, efc., most 
students require financial help from home.) 

One of the most publicized work projects to which 
students have been assigned is the development of the 
“virgin lands.’ In 1958, 2,500 students from Moscow 
University alone—about one-sixth of the day-student 
body—spent two-and-a-half months doing agricultural 
work in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan, remaining 
through six weeks of the fall semester.18 Student atti- 
tudes toward such summer work vary: some complain 
and try to get out of the work if possible; more view 
it as something simply to be accepted; still others feel 
that the experience will be interesting and will ‘look 
good” on their records, while the activists are predict- 
ably enthusiastic. 

On the campus proper, there has been an increased 
emphasis since 1959 on the organization of unpaid 
student labor for certain “self-service” tasks—the clean- 
ing of school buildings, snow-clearing, and other main- 
tenance chores. In the writer’s own dormitory, attempts 
to spur student cooperation in clean-up duties took the 
form of ‘‘socialist competitions” conducted between dif- 
ferent floors and a campaign for a “Month of Health,” 
during which students were urged to “take an active 
part in the struggle for health and cleanliness, keep 
rooms clean, dust ceilings,’ etc. As in the case of the 
more important off-campus work, students by and large 
accepted this self-service regimen as part of the order 
of things. 

Students’ concern over their future careers builds to 
a climax in the spring of their senior (fifth) year, when 


18 Tbid., Sept. 18, Dec. 4, 1958. 


they reach the most important academic moment of 
their university days—job assignment. Assignments are 
crucial, since the students are under obligation to work 
for three years wherever they are sent by the state job 
commission. Those sent to remote localities—and they 
are many—may find that it takes much longer than three 
years to make their way back to more comfortable and 
congenial surroundings. Competing values—on the one 
hand, the personal desire for a job in a good location 
with good pay and prestige potential, and on the other, 
the moral obligation to work where sent for the com- 
mon good—are evidenced by many students while await- 
ing assignments. In most, human nature wins the 
victory over “Communist morality,” though the great 
majority accept their assignments without protest. A 
few “individualists’” do reject the job commission’s de- 
cision. There have been rumors of dire consequences, 
but in cases known to this writer the only penalty was 
loss of the student’s stipend for a month’s vacation after 
graduation and of the travel allowance to the new place 
of work, plus the need to find his own work (typically, 
through sviazy—connections.”) The official attitude 
toward such violators of “Communist morality” is one 
of harsh contempt: 


Sometimes someone among the graduates of the higher 
school, scorning the interests of society, refuses to go to 
work in rural localities, or in distant regions of the country 
where specialists are particularly needed. A person who 
has deeply and not just formally internalized party ideas 
and policy cannot be an individualist, a philistine.“* 


Perhaps the typical attitude of the upper school youth, 
toward his job and his future as well as toward other 
aspects of current Soviet life, is summed up in the fol- 
lowing comments of a senior, made to this writer: 


I should like to be sent to work in the western part 
of the country. Moscow or Leningrad would be perfect, 
but since I don’t live there, I probably could never get a 
propiska {police residence permit} for either of them. 
Some of our western cities are just like pictures of West- 


ern Europe that I have seen. But looking at pictures is as- 


close as I will ever get—you have to be lucky or pretty 
high up to travel to the West. We are young, my girl 
and I, but life goes fast—what will we have seen? ... 
Mind you, I love this country. It’s just that life gets so 
boring sometimes. One feels so cut off from the world. 

What sort of work do I want? Please, not as a teacher. 
I did not go to the university to become a teacher. But 
many of us in my specialty will be, you know. Frankly, 
although teachers get respect, I would like a better-paying 
job, and one with more possibilities for advancement and 
prestige, such as in research or in government work. 

Will I be a party member? Why not? It’s a good club, 
a lot of able people join, and it’s good for one’s career. 


14 Pravda, Nov. 27, 1960. 


My other concerns? An apartment is one. Soon my girl 
and I will be married, and we could count on a place of 
our own in four years, if I get the job I want. Then we 
would send for my mother and start the children. Two 
will do us fine. Where would we put more? 


When I remarked that this personal planning and 
concern for his own future seemed something quite 
different from the ideal of selfless service, and asked 
him whether his country’s needs didn’t come first, he 
replied: 

I am proud of my country and glad to help it, and 
my wife will of course do her bit too, not just sit at 


home. We are no shirkers. But we want to work under 
civilized conditions. ... 


In short, while service to the country—particularly in 
the sense of contributing to the achievement of a better 
life—is important to many young people, individual 
goals and material incentives are also a crucial factor 
in their make-up. It is interesting that in looking at 
their Chinese fellow-students, they exclaim with respect 
if not close feelings, “Those are the real lovers of 
labor. Perhaps we were like that 30 years ago.” 


“Honesty and Truthfulness” 


The demand for “truthfulness” as a requisite of 
Communist morality constitutes an irony that is not lost 
upon Soviet citizens. Most are aware that truth is meas- 
ured by a double standard, that the party in effect says 
“you must tell us the truth about your doings, but you 
must not question our truth in matters of principle and 
policy.” Many students and young professionals, as well 
as less-educated but thinking citizens, must make a 
continual adjustment between the party’s view of the 
truth and their own observations. The problem of this 
reconciliation has been treated with increasing frequency 
in recent Soviet literature. An example is the disquiet 
of the young Communist Shchukin in Yashin’s Levers: 
“But what about the truth?,” he asked, when party-line 
distortions of reality troubled him. A fellow cell-member 
could only answer: ‘““The truth will have its day. It 
will reach even us, brother, like a thunderclap.” 


Party enthusiasts fall back, with respect to this issue, 
on the argument that “the end justifies the means.” 
An activist “overseer” of my acquaintance accepted the 
double standard of truth as normal and necessary. He 
conceded that the press printed half-truths—for ex- 
ample, in its propaganda about the United States—but 
insisted that they were necessary in the building of com- 
munism. Half-truths were justified if they kept society 
unified and moving in the right direction. 
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Other citizens are not so sanguine. Special problems 
of conflict arise for those whom the writer has called 
“explorers” in various intellectual pursuits. Among 
them, scientists are in general the most fortunate in 
that they deal with hard facts and suffer minimal party 
interference. In the social sciences there are more fre- 
quent conflicts between professional judgments of ‘‘truth” 
and official demands for an adaptation to ideology or 
the current party line. The situation is said to be much 
better, however, than it was under Stalin. As one social 
scientist put it to me: 


Then, when we wrote on developments in our field in 
bourgeois society, we simply railed at them. Now we must 
document our criticisms. In reading Soviet studies, skip 
the interpretations, introductions and conclusions, and at 
least you get facts. Then you may draw your own con- 
clusions. You learn what to pass over. 


For young creative artists among the explorers, a 
world of the arts exists, at least in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, where canons of socialist realism may be forgotten. 
This art is not published or publicly exhibited, but it is 
an open secret among the intelligentsia. Non-conformist 
paintings are bought and sold, poetry and other litera- 
ture is written and read privately. Young composers do 
not desist from efforts to write modern music, even 
though they know it is condemned as “decadent.” 

A moving defense of artistic truth—representing the 
views of many young people with whom this writer 
talked—was offered by the film star Samoilova at a meet- 
ing celebrating the 40th anniversary of the Komsomol. 
The spontaneity of her speech was especially striking, 
following as it did a stereotyped, woodenly-memorized 
tribute to the Komsomol by a woman activist. Somoilova 
took the opportunity to defend the starring role she had 
played in the film, “The Cranes are Flying.” Party au- 
thorities, parroted by the Komsomol, had criticized the 
portrayal of the film’s heroine, Veronika, who in a mo- 
ment of weakness gave in to a seducer and thereby 
betrayed her lover at the front. Samoilova defended the 
characterization of Veronika, asserting that people should 
be shown as they are, not as they ought to be, that 
Veronika’s was a human failing, part of the human 
scene. She added that human understanding and hu- 
manitarianism ought to be a lofty principle of Kom- 
somol work. 


‘Socialist Conduct” 
In the proposed college course on ethics, mentioned 
before, there will be a section on “rules of cultured be- 


havior in socialist society.’”’ It expounds the solid vir- 
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tues of “personal neatness, cleanliness, . . . politeness, 
tactfulness, respect for old people and for women.” 15 
Such behavior, along with much broader aspects of cul- 
tural self-development, is already fostered at the leading 
urban universities through programs of social and cul- 
tural activities that go far beyond the extracurricular 
facilities in the average school. 

It is evident that the cultural interests developed in 
students at Moscow University, for example, are one of 
the factors that make it very hard for them to go out 
to the provinces in post-graduate job assignments. Rural 
life offers little stimulus after five years of exposure to 
evenings of theater, concerts or movies (at inexpensive 
prices) ; organized discussions on “trends in contem- 
porary art,” followed by heated “disputy’’ among young 
enthusiasts in the dormitories; sedate lessons in “ap- 
proved’’ ballroom dances, along with exhibitions by the 
prize students; or lectures on “culture in everyday 
life’ (covering latest trends in fashions or modern home 
furnishings), on “‘love and marriage,’ even on “how to 
use cosmetics’’ tastefully. 

In such activities, there is a vague, shifting line be- 
tween what constitutes desirable “cultured conduct” and 
what becomes “‘toadying to things foreign.” While many 
of the leisure-time pursuits mentioned are university- 
sponsored, there is a good deal of grumbling heard from 
party-line moralists. The deputy secretary of the party 
committee at Moscow University devoted part of a long 
article on ideological training to the sort of dire warn- 
ing typically sounded by such sources: 


Nothing in ideological work is trivial. It must be noted 
therefore that sometimes alien influences penetrate into 
the midst of our youth by way of such things—at first 
glance harmless—as dances, clothes, “fashionable” jazz 
records, “works” of abstract art and so forth.”® 


Komsomol activists, frequently ignorant and bigoted, re- 
act with particular perturbation to foreign influence as 
if to works of the devil. 

On the other hand, even some activists have been 
known to wear foreign-style attire and to show pleasure 
when it caused comment. Jazz combines have been 
formed in university faculties, and have played at faculty 
“evenings.” The young “‘smart set” in Moscow, quietly 
behaved and nicely turned out, likes to dance at restau- 
rants like the new “Budapest,” where the band plays such 
American jazz classics as “When the Saints Go Marching 
In.” Gerry Mulligan is attempted at Sochi. “Rock 
Around the Clock’’ has been heard emanating from the 
venerable Admiralty building, while a naval cadet stood 


15 Voprosy marksistskoi-leninskoi etiki, p. 255. 


16 Moskovski universitet, April 14, 1959. 


smiling at a window. The smaller dances held in dormi- 
tory lounges under the watchful eye of Komsomol moni- 
’ tors even feature selections from the Voice of America’s 
“Music, USA,” a highly popular and ‘‘unsubversive” 
program picked up and taped from short-wave sets, which 
students are allowed to have. How long and how far 
such trends will be permitted to develop is anybody’s 
guess. 


THERE IS another aspect of “‘socialist conduct’”’ that is 
worth mentioning, concerning relations between the 
sexes. Whereas in American colleges, a good deal of 
public romancing is tolerated, sexual relations are socially 
taboo and rarely admitted. In Russia the reverse seems 
to be true: while public displays of affection are frowned 
upon, there are no social barriers against forming alli- 
ances, even within the walls of the university, so long 
as students are reasonably discreet. This may be a con- 
sequence of the chaos of war and other upheavals in the 
past, or of the down-to-earth, practical atmosphere. of 
everyday living, or of the absence of religious strictures 
and influence in the schools—but whatever the reasons, 
many boys and girls take life and love straightforwardly, 
without guilt or regret. 

A story that circulated around the university humor- 
ously reflects student attitudes. At a lecture on love and 
marriage, according to observers, a girl sent up a writ- 
ten note to the speaker worded somewhat as follows: 
“I am young and healthy and have normal desires. You, 
doctor, say it is harmful to wait too long, but also not 
good to have relations before marriage. What should 
I do?” Minutes later another note was passed up by a 
male student: “If the girl who asked that question will 
give me her room number, I will be glad to help her 
solve her problem.” 

The fact that most dormitories are mixed—at least at 
Moscow University—favors both marriages and extra- 
marital relationships. Any dormitory has its wedded 
couples, who share small, single rooms, and its un- 
wedded couples, who spend what time together they can, 
and often plan to marry before graduation so as to be 
assigned to work together. The girl cooks for her man 
in one of the dormitory kitchens and keeps his clothing 
in order. A casual visitor or an outsider meeting such 
a girl, whose tastes and manner are much less sophisti- 
cated than those of her European or American sisters, 
might come away with the misconception that here was 
a typically puritan Russian youngster. But at least among 
the university populace, the “puritan” attitude is not 
typical but atypical—even among those who, for ex- 
ample, might frown on cosmetics. On the other hand, 
there is general disapproval of “‘light-minded” girls who 


flit from man to man, risqué jokes in mixed company, or 
even women’s smoking in public. The rule seems to be 
personal freedom combined with discretion. 


The Prospects Ahead 


To sum up, while the present paper has concentrated 
primarily on the university population in assessing youth 
attitudes, certain generalizations can be drawn at least 
with respect to urban youth. In the first place, Soviet 
young people are as diverse in type and character as any 
cross-cut of a population, and it should not be surprising 
that they demonstrate varying degrees of adherence or 
non-adherence to the official code of “Communist mor- 
ality.”” It is clear, however, that only a minority of 
activists pay zealous attention, or at least loud lip service, 
to the demands of the code. Among the vast majority, 
“devotion to communism” is tempered by various other 
interests and competing values. While one factor explain- 
ing this situation is the sterility of ideological indoc- 
trination, probably the basic cause is the state of relative 
normalcy that has come to the USSR, permitting points 
of friction between personal values and the Communist 
ethic to emerge in sharper relief. Among urban youth, 
several of the key points of conflict are: individual 
career goals vs, the obligation to work for the “common 
cause” wherever the citizen is assigned and needed; cre- 
ative drives and personal views of artistic or scientific 


_ truth vs, the party’s version of truth; curiosity about the 


outside world vs. the continued relative isolation of the 
Soviet Union, imposed to “protect” citizens from “‘deca- 
dent bourgeois” ideology and morality. Among certain 
groups of young people, there are additional problems of 
conflicting interest: for example the small minority of 
“westerners” must cope with their aspirations for multi- 
party democracy vs. the reality of one-party rule; “non- 
conformists” of various leanings struggle with their de- 
sire for self-chosen (often romantic) paths to personal 
happiness vs. the proprieties of the modus vivendi pre- 
scribed by the regime; youths in the border republics 
sometimes face a special conflict of pride in their own 
nationality vs. the demand for ‘Soviet patriotism” and 
“socialist internationalism.” 

Yet whatever the degree of friction or discontent, it 
would be absurd to equate it with open disaffection. If 
young people are not deeply interested in or committed 
to Communist ideology, they are certainly imbued with 
patriotism and national pride. If they are bored by in- 
doctrination efforts, they nevertheless accept, with few 
exceptions, the basic premise that socialism and the so- 
cialized economic system are superior to “bourgeois” 
forms of social organization. And if they chafe under 
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restrictions, they nevertheless do not reject the principle 
of state interference—certainly not in the economic life 
of the country. Most important, they want above all to 
see continued material progress in Russia, and in this 
sense they identify their personal welfare with that of 
society as a whole. 

Young people, along with their elders, naturally wel- 
come the reforms and concessions that have been initi- 
ated in the post-Stalin era. Yet herein lies a dilemma for 
the regime. On the one hand, the advent of what I have 
called “normalcy,” along with the visible improvement 
in economic conditions in recent years, provides the 
rallying call for youth cooperation in efforts toward 
further progress; yet as has been noted, it is precisely this 
“normal” atmosphere which encourages the outcropping 
of more individualistic trends and values in the younger 
generation. The problem of the regime is how to contain 
the trends that it has set in motion. Thus, while young 
people appreciate the tangible improvement in living 
standards so far achieved, they expect and want a fur- 
ther improvement. While they welcome the retreat from 
the absurdities of Stalinist “socialist realism,” they wish 
for a further breakdown of barriers to cultural variety. 
While the increased toleration of foreign contacts and 
influences pleases them, they still feel shut off from the 
outside world, 

Most of all, youth—and the population in general— 
value the increase in physical security and the muting of 
terror in recent years. They even dare make jokes about 
the sins of the former god, Stalin.” The difficulty in- 


17 To cite one joke heard in Moscow: Dante revisited hell 
recently. Cicero showed him Beria, in flames up to his knees. 
“Why isn’t he completely in the fire?,’’ asked Dante. “It’s 
all right,” Cicero replied to Dante, “he’s standing on Stalin’s 
shoulders.” 
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herent in any retreat toward repressive measures compli- 
cates what is perhaps the regime’s hardest problem— 
how to resolve the conflict between individual judgments 
of truth and Communist truth. This is a conflict dif- 
ferent in kind from all others. Intellectual and creative 
freedom cannot be increased on a “‘planned’’ basis, as 
can the housing, consumer goods, even the cultural ex- 
changes, that will satisfy most of the young population. 
In the current atmosphere, intellectual and artistic “‘ex- 
plorers’’ are still resigned to party-line restrictions on 
their endeavors; the artists’ “‘truth’’ is confined to pri- 
vate circles of like-minded colleagues. But currents of 
sentiment run stronger than one might assume against 
the party hacks (what some young activists will be in 
future years) who straddle strategic posts in the intel- 
lectual world. Perhaps, if this pressure ever reaches the 
point where it cannot be ignored, the party-regime will 
feel secure enough to move in the direction of genuine 
tolerance rather than of a new suppression of “violators” 
of Communist truth. 

So much for the view from the Kremlin. As for the 
young people, they will listen to regime proclamations 
of new programs and new stages in the “building of 
communism,” they will observe its attempt to rerevolu- 
tionize Soviet society. Then they will judge by results, 
by how changes affect the areas of life which concern 
them. The great majority of urban youth would be con- 
tent, perhaps indefinitely, to see “‘within-system” changes 
—if those changes meant improved living conditions, less 
official intrusion into their lives, continued guarantees 
against terror, a less boring and more tasteful cultural 
life, and a further breakdown of Russia’s isolation from 
outside contact. They would like, some of them, more 
chance to travel abroad—but unlike the Nazi youth of 
yesterday or the zealots of the Communist fold, they 
merely want to see the world, not to conquer it. 


Recent Soviet Literature 


THE LITERARY FARE recently available to the Soviet 
public has been more varied than at any time since the 
tightening of controls over literature early in Stalin’s 
reign. In some ways, it is true, the liberalization of the 
years 1954-56 has been arrested or reversed. Works 
containing serious attacks on the established order—such 
as those, for example, printed late in 1956 in Literary 
Moscow, Vol. 11—are no longer being published. On the 
other hand, certain favorable consequences of the thaw 
of the mid-1950’s were slow in working themselves out 
and are only now reflected in what is being printed. 

The main improvements, from the point of view of 
the Soviet reader, have been: 1) a relatively more plenti- 
ful supply of translations from contemporary foreign 
literatures; 2) editions of Russian classics; 3) reprints 
of works by Soviet authors who have been partially re- 
habilitated after years of suppression (Olesha, Babel, 
Zoshchenko) ; 4) more “entertainment’’ literature, un- 
didactic works, particularly short stories of adventure; 
5) efforts at innovations in technique, especially in 
drama; 6) most valuable artistically, the rise of young 
authors who write feelingly of the purely personal side 
of the lives of ordinary individuals. 

While the main stress of current publishing remains 
on Soviet works, it is important to remember that in 
Soviet Russia, even more than in other countries, what 
is published is not identical with what is read. Foreign 
and Russian classics and contemporary foreign writing 
seem to capture the primary interest of many Soviet read- 
ets. One would probably be justified in claiming that a 
correlation exists between the level of education and 
literary sophistication of a Soviet reader, and the degree 
of interest he takes in foreign writing at the expense of 
new Soviet books. It may be that workers on farms and 
in factories (about whose reading tastes outsiders ad- 
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mittedly know least) constitute the element who take 
current Soviet literature the most seriously. At the other 
end of the spectrum, some members of the metropolitan 
university and intellectual elite privately profess to be 
utterly bored by contemporary Soviet writing. The liter- 
ary intellectuals are preoccupied with whatever they can 
find of the exciting, different, to them eternally avant- 
garde, Western writing. 

Last November the present writer attended a Readers’ 
Meeting in Leningrad, at which the editors of Voprosy 
literatury (Problems of Literature) announced the re- 
sults of a questionnaire they had submitted to their 
readers. One of the responses reported was the readers’ 
desire for more discussion of modern foreign literatures. 
The work of Remarque was frequently cited in answers 
to the questionnaire. (Later in the same evening one of 
the official speakers reported in another connection that 
the readers had urged franker treatment of love and 
eroticism in Soviet literature. Remarque is famous in 
Russia for writing about sex, a possible explanation why 
his work was frequently mentioned.) Laxness, the 
Icelandic Nobel and Stalin Prize holder, is also popular 
in Soviet Russia. The Russian readers, it became clear 
through the reports read at the conference, have been 
asking for critical analyses of foreign works and for 
articles about the “artistic side” and the “technical ex- 
perience” of foreign authors. 

The extraordinary interest of Soviet citizens in Western 
books is evident to anyone who has had any conversations 
about literature inside the Soviet Union. The subject 
comes up in every discussion. Hearing the report at the 
Voprosy literatury meeting served only to confirm— 
statistically and officially—the validity of the writer’s own 
experiences.t 

During two brief visits to Russia, in 1956 and 1960, 
I asked everyone with whom I spoke what Soviet readers 


1 Other aspects of the meeting are described in my article, 


“The Personal Realm vs. the Official,” New Republic, Feb. 13, 
1961; on the literary scene before 1959, see my “Soviet Books 
Five Years After the Thaw,” zbid., Nov. 16, 1959. 
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were reading—or, as I sometimes phrased it, “What is 
there that is really worthwhile in current Soviet literature 
—what would you advise me not to miss in the mass 
which is being published?” I asked this of students, 
officers I met on trains, representatives of the Union of 
Writers, artists living on the thin margin between official 
tolerance and rejection. The differences in the answers 
were largely predictable. The officials of the Writers’ 
Union took a very rosy view, finding many writers of 
promise, while a poet who opposed controls held that 
there were few works worth reading. The official spokes- 
men would include praise for the Stalinist Kochetov 
(author of the “anti-revisionist’” Yershov Brothers) ; 
the dissidents would only jeer when Kochetov’s name 
was brought up. An official tried to dissuade me from 
reading Panfyorov’s latest book (‘It is not necessary to 
read that,” he said), though others recommended it. 

Allowing for inevitable differences, however, there 
was in some respects a surprising degree of agreement 
during my last visit in November 1960. Certain names 
recurred on the list of recommended authors. These 
were, first of all, established writers of the top rank, 
like Sholokhov and Simonov, who had published new 
novels. In second place were a number of authors, rang- 
ing from middle-aged to very young, some of whom have 
sprung to the center of literary attention suddenly, who 
were unknown even a year ago but are now being 
watched by everyone interested in literature. The appear- 
ance of these new names on the literary scene is the most 
hopeful aspect of Soviet literature today. 

The writers most frequently mentioned were: Sergei 
Antonov, Yuri Bondarev, Georgi Baklanov, Sergei 
Voronin, Yuri Kazakov, Yuri Nagibin, Victor Nekrasov, 
Anatoli Kuznetsov, Eduard Shim, Vera Ketlinskaia, 
Vladimir Soloukhin, V. Tendriakov, and Yulian Sem- 
yonov. 


Two Outstanding Novels 


One of the most important novels of recent years is 
Konstantin Simonov’s The Living and the Dead, pub- 
lished towards the end of 1960. Like all Simonov’s 
works, The Living and the Dead is slick, competent, 
and very readable. To some extent it is reminiscent of 
The Days and the Nights, Simonov’s famous novel on 
Stalingrad written during World War II. The present 
novel, though a more reflective work, also deals with the 
war. It relates the adventures of an officer named Sintsov 
stationed in Grodno (in former Poland), but by chance 
on vacation in the Crimea at the time of the German 
attack. Sintsov, with his wife Masha, attempts to return 
to Grodno. Traveling as far west as he can, he discovers 
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how quickly the Germans have advanced, how inaccurate 
the official Soviet communiques are. His odyssey in 
search of his unit is a modern equivalent of Fabrice’s 
confusion in Stendhal’s description of the battlefield of 
Waterloo: trucks, disabled tanks, wounded soldiers, 
Russians and Germans mix kaleidoscopically in a situa- 
tion in which nobody knows where the front lines are 
or who is infiltrating whom. Unable to find his own unit, 
Sintsov joins another, fights with it bravely, and is seri- 
ously wounded. His friend, thinking him certain either 
to die or fall into enemy hands, takes his papers away 
from him and leaves him behind unconscious. 

Sintsov regains consciousness and fights his way back 
to the Russian lines. His worst experiences—and the 
book’s main theme—only begin at this point. Since he 
has no documents, he is suspected, challenged, ques- 
tioned. He manages to slip into Moscow and thereby 
adds to his troubles: he is considered a potential deserter 
or even a German agent. The question of trust in hu- 
man beings becomes one pole of the novel: “What is 
more valuable, papers or people?,” the hero asks. The 
other pole, related to trust, is truth. Simonov’s characters 
watch Messerschmitts outmaneuver and shoot down Rus- 
sian fighters and bombers; they think of former assur- 
ances that in Spain and Mongolia, their planes proved 
superior to foreign models. Recurrently they ask them- 
selves the question: Why were they not told the truth 
about the strength of the enemy? Whose fault is it that 
the Soviet armies were unprepared? Why were the 
Germans able to penetrate deeply into Russia? 

Along with Sintsov, another character who embodies 
Simonov’s challenge is Serpilin, a former instructor at 
the War School, whose specialty had been the study of 
foreign armies. Accused in the 1930’s of overestimating 
the strength of the German armed forces, Serpilin had 
been arrested, twice personally interrogated by Yezhov, 
and imprisoned. During the war he fights in the field, 
as commander of the unit in which Sintsov serves. 

The distrust of a brave fighter who cannot explain how 
he lost his papers, the lies to the population about the 
real state of affairs, the evidence of officialdom’s “not 
looking truth in the eye’ and failing to prepare ade- 
quately for the war—all merge into one complex through 
which Simonov expresses doubts about the prewar leader- 
ship and implies an accusation against it. 

The appeal of Simonov’s book is broad. Sheer nar- 
rative interest is high; the novelist is a master of creating 
suspense. There are escapes, break-throughs, tales of 
daring resistance and superhuman endurance. To satisfy 
some readers, Simonov includes a few scenes of conven- 
tional Soviet piety, such as a prison scene in which 
Serpilin, himself the innocent victim of Yezhov’s purge, 


beats to a pulp a fellow prisoner, a Trotskyist, for saying 
the revolution is dead and the party corrupted. But the 
main importance of the book lies in the implications of 
the questions it raises. 


THE ONLY RECENT BOOK that may have surpassed 
The Living and the Dead in popularity among the wide 
Soviet public is Mikhail Sholokhov’s concluding volume 
of the Virgin Soil Upturned (1960), published in the 
West under the title Harvest on the Don (1961). 

The first part of Sholokhov’s work, dealing with the 
brutal years of war communism, was published more 
than a quarter century ago, in 1932; the concluding 
volume completes the action with the victory and estab- 
lishment of the Communist order. The White conspiracy 
in the Don region is crushed, its leaders apprehended. 
The Bolshevik hero, Davidov, has shaken off the seduc- 
tive slut Lushka Nagulnova and become engaged to a 
virginal girl. He dies, but he dies as a Soviet martyr, a 
triumphant hero. In the village of Gremyachy Log, 
Soviet power and collective farming are firmly enthroned. 

This robust novel is very uneven. Dull scenes describ- 
ing party meetings and agricultural problems overlay the 
exciting story of the conspiracy. Yet Sholokhov’s genius 
occasionally does reappear in its full power. He still has 
an ear alert to the strong speech of Cossack peasants, a 
heart attuned to their primitive, earthy passions, and a 
mind obsessed by the horrible, fascinating enormities of 
all the beating, killing, conspiring, and raping which his 
blood-soaked homeland has endured in this century. 

The best parts of the book, which are as good as any- 
thing in The Don Tales (his first volume), are those 
reminiscences and interpolated tales in which Sholokhov 
deals with events of the past, particularly the Civil War 
—tales of violence and torment, human suffering and 
exaltation. Occasional diversion is provided by comic 
passages suggestive of William Faulkner’s scenes of 
rustic humor, 

The siren, Lushka Nagulnova, eventually marries a 
mining engineer and climbs into the new Soviet techno- 
_ cratic bourgeoisie. She has lost her fire, her body, her 
lust, trading them in for responsibility and self-satisfied 
fatness. It is evident that Sholokhov shares the feelings 
of his character Razmiotnov, who says: 


I felt a touch of regret for the old Lushka, young, smart 
with her tongue, and beautiful. Now you might almost 
say I’d seen her in a dream a long, long time ago, once 
upon a time, so to speak, but never lived with her in the 
same village. Well, that’s our life, boys, that’s the way 
things go. 


Sholokhov, too, seems to yearn for the bad, wild days, 
which were also the heroic days. For all the horror, the 


bloodshed, for all the resistance to communism and col- 
lectivization—due as Sholokhov sees it, to human greed 
and blindness—the old days were the time when human 
experience was vivid. The mining engineer on the city’s 
paved streets in modern industrialized Russia may gain 
Sholokhov’s formal endorsement (he ends his book with 
a look forward to the horizons of the future) , but not his 
emotional allegiance. That he has given to the pre- 
industrial days, of which he gives us a glimpse, here and 
there, through the flashbacks and reminiscences of the 
Virgin Soil Upturned. 

Millions of Soviet readers have read Sholokhov’s 
novel, first in magazine form, then as a book. Sholokhov 
was awarded a Lenin Prize for it. 


The Short Story Today 


One difference between the current crop of Soviet 
short stories and those of both the Stalinist period and 
the years 1954-57 is that now stories of adventure are 
more prominent. This is true not only, as one would 
expect, of the shorter, less pretentious stories of a popu- 
lar magazine like Ogonyok, but also of the monthlies— 
Novyi mir, Neva, Oktiabr, and others, In almost every 
issue one finds stories aimed at attracting the reader’s 
interest primarily through thrilling action. Many are set 
in exotic locations. 

This category of fiction can be considered an effort 
to give relief from the eternal didacticism of Soviet life. 
The stories have color; they supply some plain amuse- 
ment for its own sake. None of them that the present 
writer has read are masterpieces, but many are compe- 
tently done. A number of them are fairly slick and 
craftsmanlike war stories. Just like their colleagues in 
the West, Soviet writers are now going through a “second 
wave’ of war fiction. V. Korablinov’s ‘“The Secret Shelter 
of the Forests” (Neva, January-February 1960), for 
instance, is an adventure story of guerrilla warfare against 
the Germans. Leonid Pervomaysky’s “Coffee Budapest 
Style” (Ogonyok, No. 27, 1960) portrays a Hungarian 
Communist who, having fought with Bela Kun and fled 
to the USSR, returns to Budapest as a Soviet soldier 
shortly after the city’s capture by the Soviet Army. The 
main interest of the story lies in the soldier’s search for 
his mother, whom he has not seen for over twenty years. 
He is sent from one address to another until he finally 
finds her, and in a simple ending she brews coffee for 
him from beans he had sent her years before from abroad. 
The author leans heavily on the sentimental possibilities 
of the returning-son-seeking-his-mother theme. He does 
not, however, take advantage of the wartime situation 
to preach patriotism or Communist ideology. 
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A more interesting story is I. Efremov’s ““Afaneor, the 
Daughter of Akharkhellen” (Neva, January 1960), 
which has the Central Sahara as its setting. Tiressuen, 
a young man of the Tuager tribe, is offered employment 
as a guide by an expedition of Frenchmen. The French 
party is portrayed as a combination of sincere, scholarly 
archeologists seeking the ruins of an ancient city, and dis- 
guised military officers secretly looking for sites for 
nuclear tests that will contaminate vast regions of the 
Sahara. 

Tiressuen’s tribe believes that many years previously 
a man they call El-Issey-Ef (to wit, the Russian traveler 
Eliseef) had come to their land, and unlike other white 
men, had demonstrated genuine respect and interest in 
the Tuagers. Tiressuen consents to lead the French expe- 
dition on condition that he be promised a trip to the 
Soviet Union as his reward. He is encouraged by Afaneor, 
a woman of the tribe, who wants him to take a 
look at the homeland of El-Issey-Ef, which in her opin- 
ion must be superior to other white men’s homelands. 

Tiressuen is the noble hero throughout the story. 
When the expedition’s truck breaks down, he saves 
everyone by walking alone through the desert on a five- 
day search for help. Such sections of the story are a 
gripping, even if hackneyed, tale of desert adventure, 
danger, and salvation in the nick of time. Towards the 
end, however, political motifs and Russian nationalist 
self-congratulation gain the upper hand, along with an- 
ticolonialism, tributes to the Arabs, and attacks on French 
atomic tests in the Sahara, For example, the author inter- 
weaves praise for the noble desert savage with the theme 
of the superiority of Russians (pre-1917 as well as So- 
viet) to other white men: “The soul of the Russian sees 
more deeply into nature and has richer feelings than the 
soul of other Europeans. That is why El-Issey-Ef under- 
stood the desert nomads so well, and they understood 
him.” In the end, Tiressuen does visit Leningrad, en- 
joys a sympathetic reception by the Russians, and returns 
enlightened about French “designs” in the Sahara. The 
story ends with Tiressuen and Afaneor watching with 
hostility the advance of a column of French armored 
vehicles. 

Thus Efremov weaves into his tale every possible 
thread of interest. He flatters his Russian audience, 
pushes every stock response button, but does it so skill- 
fully that even while one is aware of the author’s designs 
and the fallacies of his implications, one reads with 
absorption. 

A story without any official propagandistic bias is 
I. Metter’s “Murat” (Novyz mir, June 1960). It follows 
a police dog’s career from the moment of his purchase by 
the Leningrad criminal-investigation police to his retire- 
ment from active service because of bullet injuries to 
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his nervous system. Murat, the dog, was a great hero, 
a skilled tracker and brave fighter. The story describes 
a number of missions on which Murat was sent with his 
policeman-guide. In Rin-Tin-Tin fashion, Murat caught 
criminals, found stolen goods, and attacked evil-doers. 


The author employs two other time-tested devices 
to catch human interest: a detailed, almost documentary 
account of the training of police dogs and the methods 
used by the police; and a sentimental ending, in which 
the dog, unfit for further service and about to be de- 
stroyed, is saved after much supplication by his guide 
and permitted to live out his days as a “pensioner” in 
the police kennels. 

The increase of adventure stories in recent years may 
have contributed to a certain decrease in the popularity 
of two other categories of fiction—‘production”’ stories 
(dealing with problems of factory management or labor) 
and collective farm stories, both of which were prominent 
under Stalin and again from 1954 to 1958. The adven- 
ture stories to some extent are escdpe literature. By turn- 
ing to a war fought twenty years ago, to the Sahara, or 
to crime detection, the authors offer something exciting 
and different from the readers’ day-to-day lives. At the 
same time, the writers forestall possible criticism for 
“turning their backs on topical issues’ by stressing the 
documentary value of their works. Many of the stories 
begin or end with a link to journalistic reporting. In the 
conclusion to “Murat,” for instance, the author states 
that he wrote the story after seeing in the Leningrad 
Police Museum a stuffed police dog which had taken part 
in 4,000 operations and had helped to apprehend 2,858 
criminals. “Coffee Budapest Style” contains a paragraph 
claiming that all the events described had actually taken 
place. “Afaneor’’ is topical and praiseworthy from the 
party’s point of view because it underscores the Soviet 
propaganda line on colonialism and nuclear testing. 


Questions and Negations 


A few stories have appeared recently that continue the 
so-called “negative trend” of the years 1954-57 by deal- 
ing with delicate topics or by subtly changing the stereo- 
types of the officially accepted versions of Soviet life. 
For example, Sergei Antonov in “First Voyage,” Yunost, 
October 1960, describes a newspaperman’s trip to a re- 
mote lumber district in Siberia and his gradual discovery 
that Kolya Khromov, ostensibly a hero of labor who had 
been honored for such feats as driving his truck 100,000 
kilometers without any repair, is in reality a nihilist, a 
cynic, and a criminal. 

In the first interview, Kolya reels off to the journalist 
the Soviet honorific clichés about himself: “My character 


was formed in the period of the postwar Five-Year Plans, 
when our nation achieved great triumphs of labor and 
the bright stars of the sputniks directed themselves to- 
wards remote skies.’’ Kolya even offers to lend the 
journalist an old clipping describing his accomplishments, 
so as to save him the trouble of having to write his own 
story. But Antonov’s narrator hears hints of foul play. 
He discovers that Kolya has been dumping gasoline in 
the woods in order to simulate mileage, and cheating on 
production records. 

The newspaperman turns amateur detective. He talks 
to Kolya’s girl friend. A fantastic story of fraud and col- 
lusion is revealed in which the main villain is the te&h- 
noruk Akim, Kolya’s superior, who has corrupted the 
young man. Yet more interesting than the bare facts 
of the ‘‘economic crimes’? uncovered are Kolya’s cynical 
pronouncements about human nature, which run counter 
to all Soviet ideology. This man, outwardly a Soviet 
hero, despises fellow beings, work, love. In a diatribe 
which begins with his view of his girl friend, he says: 


Here in the woods it is boring for girls to spend their 
evenings alone, so they look for someone to pet with... . 
Today she likes candy, tomorrow she will like a pickled 
cucumber. . . . Men are no better, of course. Altogether 
man is a slimy creature. Everybody thinks only of himself 
and does not care a hoot for anyone else. That is the way 
it has been and the way it is going to be. They talk about 
building communism, but they try to grab the most they 
can, as quickly as they can, all they need, at the cost of 
the communism of the future. . . . I respect a goat more 
than a man. In comparison with a goat he has only one 
advantage, and that is that he has more intelligence. And 
about intelligence I am not sure if it is an advantage or 
a disadvantage. It is not important to have a lot of intel- 
ligence. The main thing is to use it. Intelligent people 
invented atomic energy, but they did not have enough 
sense to send powdered sugar to the lumber workers. 
That is intelligence for you. Look into man’s soul: all 
greed, cowardice, lies. Intelligence gives way before 
greed, cowardice, and lies. 


In total effect, this story of lumber workers—whose 
way of life is normally glorified in the USSR—seems to 
convey the message that surface appearances are not 
always the reality, that what seems real may be pretense. 

Two stories by Sergei Voronin do not challenge party 
dogma, but raise embarrassing questions. In “At the 
Birthplace” (Neva, September 1959), Voronin describes 
the dilemma of Ivan Kasimov, a veteran who returns to 
his native village years after the war to find that Vasily, 
a fellow villager who as a prisoner of war had joined the 
Germans and guarded Russian prisoners, was living at 
home again, with the story of his wartime treason un- 
known to anybody. Ivan speaks with Vasily, who admits 
his guilt and pleads with Ivan not to denounce him. 
Vasily makes a moving case for himself: “I wanted so 


badly to live,” he affirms. Ivan feels a great revulsion, 
yet to some extent also pity. After much hesitation, he 
leaves the village without having informed on Vasily. 

Sympathy for a traitor, indulgence for a collaborator— 
such are the emotions about which the author compels 
his readers to meditate.. In Russia, the subject of the 
story was certain to stir old, deep memories, and the in- 
evitable result was controversy. Literaturnaia gazeta 
(Literary Gazette) published an attack on Voronin 
which in effect made it appear that he and not his charac- 
ter had been the turncoat. 

In another story, “The Blue Danube” (Neva, Novem- 
ber 1959), Voronin depicts the successive stages of a 
quarrel between two former friends, Ivan and Nikolai. 
As he presents it, the increasing bitter enmity between 
the two was guided and made inevitable by some force 
greater than either of them. One of them hits the 
other and breaks his jaw; he is sent to prison. When the 
prisoner is released, the other man, feeling threatened, 
stabs his former friend with a butcher knife and in his 
turn is sentenced to five years in jail. 

Voronin’s objectivity of narration and his failure to 
assign any blame for the brutal acts of these country 
rufhians are striking. He sees every deed from the point 
of view of the character who committed it; in that per- 
spective, the act seems innocent or inevitable. Thus Ivan 
“was quiet and slow to anger.” But Nikolai “had drunk 
his vodka, pulled his shirt out of his trousers, and this 
made Ivan lose his patience.” Seen from the other side, 
however: ‘Nikolai did not like to fight. But it seemed 
to him very insulting that Ivan did not give him his 
money back, that he spilled vodka on him, that he hit 
him in the chest.” 

In this story as in the earlier one, Voronin shows 
sympathy for the weak and fallen. He concludes his 
story by reporting the reaction of the wife of one of the 
men, who “‘shrugged her shoulders, not understanding 
where this hostility between them had come from and 
why it was necessary to man.’ Voronin himself seems 
to share this attitude of puzzled wonderment; certainly 
he does not convey the official Soviet attitude of con- 
demning the wrongdoer and using the example to make 
optimistic proposals for the elimination of crime. 


The New Wave in Soviet Fiction 


For several years after the war, Vera Panova stood 
out as the one Soviet author of talent who wrote about 
the emotional life of her characters, without feeling 
obliged to involve them in topical industrial, agricultural, 
or political concerns. She has now been joined by vari- 
ous other writers, for the most part young men who, un- 
like their Stalinist predecessors, show no interest in writ- 
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ing for the sake of illustrating current public issues of 
the party line, and who, unlike the “dissidents” of the 
mid-1950’s, are equally uninterested in any “negative” 
movement based on a reversal of party desiderata, These 
writers (Sergei Antonov, Eduard Shim, Yuri Nagibin, 
V. Tendriakov, Yuri Kazakov) turn their backs on pub- 
lic affairs. Their sole concern is to present—as delicately 
as possible and for the story’s sake alone—the small 
events of daily life. They often write about beings who 
are victims of fate. As could be expected, love preoccu- 
pies them, and unrequited, unhappy love is more fre- 
quent in their stories than happy and married love. Much 
in their works reminds us of the traditions of Turgenev, 
Chekhov, and Bunin. 


A recent sketch by Eduard Shim, ‘‘Night Journey” 
(Pravda, March 5, 1961), exemplifies this type of story. 
It is a brief account of a trip by truck. The chief passen- 
ger is a girl going to see her fiance. Previously married, 
she had been deserted by her husband, a scoundrel, and 
left with a son, but has not dared to tell her present 
fiance about the child. On this “Night Journey,”’ she is 
traveling to her fiance’s house in order to tell him the 
truth. The sketch solves nothing. We do not even know 
the outcome of the conversation between the lovers. Shim 
merely suggests a delicate human situation—a girl’s fear 
of being rejected because of having a child, her need to 
tell her young man about it, the involvement of other 
people in her predicament. 

The best writers in this genre are Kazakov and Nagi- 
bin. Yuri Kazakov, a young man, writes stories perhaps 
still more melancholy and subtle than Nagibin and 
Antonov. They are imbued with a sense of life’s ironies. 
He writes of lovers who have parted because the girl fell 
in love with someone else; or lovers one of whom is 
married, who meet casually yet fall deeply in love, spend 
only one night together, and then must part—question- 
ing whether “‘this was really love.” 

Kazakov’s story “The Renegade” (Of&tiabr, July 
1959) is typical of his lyrical stories at their best. Egor 
is a ‘‘young man who is already a drunkard.”’ He lives 
in a riverside hut, working as a ferryman and keeper of 
four lights on his stretch of the river. He once had a wife, 
who, however, drank too much vodka one night, tried to 
dance on the thin ice, broke through and drowned be- 
fore Egor’s eyes. Now Alenka, a girl from a nearby 
village, comes to see him on three-day visits. Thus Egor 
lives the life of a semi-derelict, a drunkard who spends 
his time sleeping and drinking; he is far from a Soviet 
hero. Yet the author does not moralize or condemn. On 
the contrary, Kazakov describes the solitary, broken-down 
Egor with sympathy, and, when he is singing, even with 
admiration. 
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Yuri Nagibin is more widely known in Russia than 
Kazakov. His first story was published in 1939, when 
he was nineteen; selections from his latest collection, 
Clean Ponds, which has not yet been published as a 
book, were printed in Znamia (January 1961). His 
stories are usually less poetic, more factual than Kaza- 
kov’s, but they, too, focus on psychological analysis. 
Nagibin is aware of the ironies arising out of the fail- 
ures of communication between men. His stories are usu- 
ally bittersweet. His view of human nature is far more 
complex and less optimistic than the official Soviet view. 
Thus he is interested in the confusion of a girl who 
reaches puberty (“Before the Holiday,” Rasskazy 1959 
g.); in the inability of a game warden to say what he 
wants to say to a visiting novelist, and the latter’s error 
in taking the warden for a drunken country fool (““Con- 
versation,” Ok&tiabr, January 1960); and generally in 
human frustration as well as in men’s small triumphs. 


Like Kazakov, Nagibin focuses his art on everyday in- 
cidents and ephemeral impressions. This, together with 
his utter disinterest in public issues, makes his work stand 
out in sharp contrast to the bulk of officially approved 
Soviet literature.? 


Innovation At All Cost 


In other areas of literary expression, there are also 
signs of change and innovation. In the Russian theater, 
for example, the great popular successes of the day are 
plays whose only claim to attention is that they are dif- 
ferent from the run-of-the-mill repertory. Unfortunately, 
the mere fact of novelty is not a guarantee of quality. 
The greatest hit of the past two seasons is Arbuzov’s 
Irkutsk Story. When the present writer was in Russia in 
November 1960, it was impossible to find tickets to any 
Moscow production; I finally did obtain one in Lenin- 
grad. The play centers around a flighty girl who, after 
flirting with many men, marries the one really serious 
man who is in love with her. She settles down; they 
have twins. Then her husband drowns, trying to save a 
child from the same fate. One of the girl’s former suitors 
returns ; he claims he has now matured to the point where 
he can truly love her. She postpones her decision—and 
the play ends. 

To the Russians, this play is exciting. It deals with 
love; it presents situations of decision-making in love 
and marriage. It moves the audience to frequent tears— 
especially in the scenes when the husband awaits the 
children’s birth in front of the maternity hospital, and 


2 An account of the work of Kazakov and Nagibin is given in 
my article in Soviet Survey (London), No. 36, April-June 1961, 


later when he drowns. Moreover, the play is novel in 
technique. In a departure from the stilted forms of so- 
cialist realism, it uses a chorus, In the production I saw, 
men dressed in grayish uniforms (rather like elevator 
operators) stood on a pyramid-like structure and solemnly 
commented on the events taking place. 

The audience wept and applauded. The play is indeed 
“new and different’’ by Soviet standards, but it seemed to 
me no better than the average soap-opera on American 
radio or TV. It was a tissue of sentimental clichés. In 
addition to being naive &itsch, Arbuzov’s play is preten- 
tious and takes itself very seriously. 

Another interesting facet of literature is the remark- 
able number of memoirs and autobiographies now being 
published in Russia. Ilya Ehrenburg’s People, Years, Life 
has been appearing in installments in Novyz mir. It de- 
scribes his Bohemian days in Paris 45 years ago, his 
acquaintance with Picasso, Rivera, and other artists. 
Konstantin Paustovsky has been publishing his memoirs 
in a five-volume cycle, A Tale About a Life. The last 
part, A Jump South, deals with the exciting postrevolu- 
tionary days in the Abkhazian state in Sukhumi. Kaverin 
has published sketches about his childhood, his early 
loves, his father. 

The reasons for the popularity of such memoir litera- 

ture are not difficult to find. Since the thaw, writers are 

a little freer in referring to past events and experiences. 
Thus Paustovsky now mentions his meetings with Isaac 
Babel, while Ehrenburg makes favorable comments on 
French civil liberties and Bohemian life in Paris. To the 
reading public, such memoirs are exciting for reasons 
similar to those which make Mediterranean and North 
Sea cruises on the Pobeda and Gruziia popular among 
Soviet tourists: they are windows opening on different 
forms of life. 

By the same token, however, Soviet readers still do 
not even know of the existence of many important for- 
eign authors, and they still chafe at their inability to 
obtain translations (not to mention originals) of works 
by some authors of whom they do know. Reading (and 
life) in Russia still seem to them uniform, gray, in com- 
parison with what they suspect exists in the West—hence 
their drive to see or read or discuss anything foreign, 
un-Soviet. 

Literary criticism in Russia continues to languish. Re- 
views and learned studies still usually bog down in the 
marshes of such topics as the “positive hero” and the 
“representation of contemporary reality.’’ It is difficult 
to exaggerate the dullness of much current book-review- 
ing. The situation improves when there is a controversy 
over some work, as there was over V. Tendryakov’s novel, 
After the Running Day. Then, at least, certain issues 


come into the open, differences of opinion are heard. It 
is perhaps a good sign that I. Vinogradov’s long article 
in the January 1961 issue of Voprosy literatury, which 
seems to aspire at summing up and concluding the Ten- 
dryakov controversy, takes a rather liberal position. A 
similarly tolerant attitude is implicit in a recent article in 
Literaturnaia gazeta (March 2, 1961) by K. Bukovsky, 
“Story or Sketch,’ which looks with favor on Sergei 
Antonov’s provocative “First Voyage.” 


TO SUM UP, much in Soviet literature remains what 
it was: stereotyped, tendentious writing on public, con- 
temporary themes. The departure of Smirnov from his 
influential post as editor of Literaturnaia gazeta and the 
appointment of Kochetov as the chief editor of Oktiabr 
are recent evidence of the power of men standing for an 
“anti-revolutionist,” strict party line in culture. 

Nevertheless, there is now in existence a whole corpus 
of a ‘“‘new literature” which presumes a new kind of 
reader and addresses itself to a different aspect of the 
human personality. One could even say that it is aimed 
at the larger, more complete human being. It does not 
assume that its audience is composed of “economic men” 
or political-social party enthusiasts. Rather it demands a 
response based on the presence, in the reader, of emo- 
tional subtlety and of sensitivity to the nuances of human 
relationships. 

In 1927, in his short novel Exvy, Yuri Olesha created 
the characters of Ivan Babichev and Nikolai Kavalerov, 
who feared that human emotions were doomed in Soviet 
Russia and that only machine-like human beings would 
survive. The two men organized a “conspiracy of feel- 
ings’ in protest against the threatened de-emotionaliza- 
tion of life. The literature of the late Stalinist years 
seemed to confirm many of the fears of these “‘conspira- 
tors.” However, the “new writing” of the last few years 
offers reassurance insofar as the survival of feelings is 
concerned. It not only assumes the existence of a lasting 
interest in man’s private, emotional life, but tacitly gives 
this interest primacy over other areas of human concern, 

In a programmatic editorial statement in O&tziabr 
(February 1961), its new editor Kochetov attacked with 
sarcasm those who thought “the road to communism” 
had anything to do with Ilya Ehrenburg’s views on 
Chekhov and Stendhal, formalism in painting, and ‘that 
world which they call the world of feelings.” Party-line 
ridicule cannot, however, change the evidence that the 
“world of feelings” has appeal for many Soviet readers, 
that they find in the new literature something fresh and 
creative, something that adds a lost dimension to life and 
evokes in their consciousness a response long dormant but 
never dead. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Russia, China, and the World: III 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following article is presented as part of this journal’s continuing 
series on key aspects of Soviet, Chinese, and world-wide Communist policies. The next 
installment will contain several articles on Moscow's and Peking’s tactics in Africa, as well 
as on the history and recent activities of indigenous Communist parties on that continent. 


The Soviet Attitude on Disarmament 


THE FIFTEEN-YEAR disarmament dialogue between 
the United States and the Soviet Union has been resumed, 
once again focusing attention on the question, ““Do the 
Soviets want disarmament?” Soviet propaganda offers a 
clearly affirmative answer. Soviet diplomatic behavior 
provides more ambiguous clues. Soviet ideology, even 
after Khrushchev’s softening of the militant Leninist 
line, suggests even less grounds for optimism. 

The question is too important, however, to be decided 
on the basis of such evidence alone. It is true that So- 
viet propagandists have capitalized, and continue to 
capitalize, on the disarmament issue; that the use and 
more particularly the threat of force has been a fixture 
of Soviet diplomacy; and that there are deep incon- 
sistencies between the spirit of Communist ideology, 
with its emphasis on the inevitability of struggle and its 
pragmatic view of violence, and the concept of negoti- 
ated disarmament. Yet, in assessing current Soviet atti- 
tudes on disarmament, it is necessary both to face these 
disagreeable facts, and at the same time to look beyond 
them, The question to consider is not so much ‘Do the 


Mr. Barnet, a practicing lawyer, has recently specialized 
in problems of disarmament. His Who Wants Dis- 
armament? was published last year by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 
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By Richard J. Barnet 


Soviets want disarmament ?’’—as if it were primarily a 
matter of moral choice—but rather ‘Is it in the Soviet 
interest to negotiate some form of disarmament?” And 
in posing the question we should be fairly concrete, for 
what we mean by “disarmament” may well determine the 
answer. Obviously, a scheme that would result in the dis- 
armament of the West but leave the Soviet Union with 
the option of either pursuing the peaceful path or re- 
arming would be a crowning achievement for Soviet 
diplomacy. On the other hand, the Russians are unlikely 
to accept a disarmament system that would expose the 
inner workings of Soviet society, unless they secured in 
return a substantial reduction of the threat of Western 
nuclear weapons. 

I should like to suggest one approach for analyzing 
Soviet attitudes in this crucial area. So far as Western 
attitudes on disarmament are concerned, it is increas- 
ingly apparent that they are in large measure conditioned 
by what people think about certain specific problems such 
as the technological feasibility of inspection, the likeli- 
hood of accidental war, the threat of surprise attack, the 
economic impact of arms reduction, and the possibilities 
of controlling violence in a disarmed world. The whole 
Western approach to disarmament is dependent on atti- 
tudes toward such related issues. The Soviets, for their 
part, recognize that arms control is both an aspect of 


military policy and a weapon of the cold war. Soviet 
positions on disarmament, therefore, must be examined 
in the context of their own basic assumptions on the 
nature of war and of the world-wide struggle against 
capitalism. On these and other related issues the Soviets 
have revealed their thinking with greater candor than 
they have on disarmament itself. 

Soviet attitudes towards disarmament are perhaps best 
reflected in their attitudes towards war itself. The Soviet 
view is also influenced by other vital considerations, such 
as their estimate of the viability of the American economy 
either with or without an arms race, the prospects for 
exploiting violence in a disarmed world, and their con- 
cern over the impact of an eventual international control 
system on their domestic and foreign policy. But the 
most crucial questions for testing whether or not they 
are seriously interested in disarmament are these: 1) 
What is their view of the consequences of nuclear war? 
and 2) How likely do they think war is, without arms 
control ? 


Catastrophe—Total or Partial? 


The familiar assumption in the West that full-scale 
nuclear warfare would mean the collapse of civilization is 
not shared in the Soviet Union. It is true that Malenkov, 
on one occasion in 1954, asserted that war ‘‘with the con- 
temporary means of warfare means the destruction of 
world civilization.” + But he himself soon qualified this 
prophecy. After Malenkov had been deposed a year 
later, Molotov made a point of emphasizing the heresy 
the former premier had committed: “It is not ‘world 
civilization’ that will perish, but the decaying social sys- 
tem of which bloodthirsty imperialism is the core.” ? 
Although the emphasis varies with the audience (in India 
in 1955 Khrushchev spoke soberly of world annihila- 
tion), the official Soviet view now is that “capitalism 
will succumb completely. . . . humanity would be thrown 
back, and the way to communism would become im- 
mensely longer.’”’ ? Thus, war will retard but not prevent 
the inevitable march towards communism. 

The possibility of total catastrophe from nuclear war 
poses substantially the same problems for the Russians 
as it does for the West. The horrors of war are a tradi- 
tional part of the case for disarmament; and they also 
form the basic underpinning of the theory of deterrence. 
Thus, not only the world masses, to whom the Com- 
munist-organized ‘‘Peace Campaign” is directed, but also 


1 Pravda, March 13, 1954. 

2Ibid., February 9, 1955. 

8N. Talensky, “On the Character of Modern War,” Interna- 
national Affairs (Moscow), October 1960, p. 25. 


the Western powers, who in the Soviet view are kept at 
bay by the nuclear power of the USSR, must be continu- 
ally reminded of the devastation of atomic war. But, 
at the same time, the campaign must not be overdone; 
comforting distinctions must be preserved. Consequently, 
the Soviets emphasize that despite the fearful destruction 
an atomic war will bring, they will “win” it. They as- 
sert this not only because the implacable optimism of 
Marxist theory requires it, but also because they know 
that a policy of deterrence can be pursued far more ef- 
fectively if their own population does not believe that 
the Kremlin has entered into a suicide pact. The Soviet 
leaders are convinced that in a nuclear arms race there is 
no substitute for the idea of victory. 

Khrushchev has pointed out on occasion that Russia’s 
vastness and the dispersion of her population make her 
a far less vulnerable target than the United States, not 
to mention the latter’s West European allies. Also, by 
increasing the emphasis on civil defense training and 
planning, the Soviet leadership has sought to create the 
impression that even all-out nuclear war would mean 
less that total catastrophe. The implication of such a 
view is that war is certainly bad and must be strenuously 
avoided, but that there are objectives of higher value than 
escaping an atomic holocaust, Thus, the enormous but 
finite dangers of nuclear war may not be considered so 
great as to justify a disarmament agreement that would 
drastically circumscribe the freedom of action of Soviet 
diplomacy or require fundamental changes in Soviet 
society. 


The Balance of Terror 


The second fundamental question influencing attitudes 
towards disarmament is: How likely is war to occur 
without disarmament? The risks one is willing to as- 
sume in the direction of disarmament are a direct func- 
tion of the risks one believes to be inherent in the race 
for armament supremacy. Those who look upon a bal- 
ance of terror as a reasonably stable system will be hard 
to convince that experimentation with disarmament is a 
prudent course. 

Beginning with Khrushchev’s speech to the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956, the Communist theory of war has 
undergone a series of dramatic revisions. War is no 
longer fatalistically inevitable, Khrushchev proclaimed— 
not because Lenin’s concept of the predatory nature of 
capitalism was wrong, but because the strength of the 
socialist camp has demonstrated to the “imperialists” the 
folly of launching a war. Classic Leninist theory, which 
Stalin reaffirmed shortly before his death, maintained 
that the most likely form of conflict was a series of wars 
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between capitalist states. On the contrary, Khrushchev 
recently asserted: ‘‘In our time . . . the imperialists are 
compelled to heed the Soviet Union and the ehtire so- 
cialist camp, and they fear to start a war among them- 
selves.” 4 

Similarly, Moscow considers the deliberate initiation 
of a capitalist war against the Soviet bloc far less likely 
than in the past. ‘“‘Now that there is a mighty socialist 
camp with powerful armed forces,’ Khrushchev points 
out, “the peoples can undoubtedly prevent war.” > He 
continues to assert that the United States is preparing for 
war against the Soviet Union, but he implies that the real 
aim of American policy lies in the preparations them- 
selves rather than in war. “They would like,” he ex- 
plains, “to sap our might and by so doing restore the one- 
time rule of monopoly capital.” ® Ironically enough, this 
statement is an almost exact replica of President Eisen- 
hower’s remark that the true aim of Russian policy is to 
use the arms race to force the US into bankruptcy. 

Khrushchev points to two major sources of Com- 
munist strength in what he calls the struggle to prevent 
the “imperialists” from starting war. The first is the 
military power of the Soviet Union. Quoting Western 
statistics on the massive destructiveness of nuclear weap- 
one, Khrushchev suggests that even Hitler would have 
“thought twice” before attacking the Soviet Union had 
he known that suicide was his certain fate. The second 
factor is the growing economic and political strength of 
the Communist camp. Khrushchev exhorts the Com- 
munist world to “an active, purposeful struggle,’ which 
is to be “economic, political, and ideological.’ Soviet 
successes in these spheres, he claims, have demonstrated 
the dynamism and appeal of world communism and the 
growing decadence and helplessness of capitalism. 

The implication of these developments in Khrush- 
chev’s analysis is clear. As the balance of power in the 
non-military sphere swings ever farther to the Soviet 
side, the Western powers will become increasingly re- 
luctant to risk an “adventure.’’ Thus, the political and 
economic resources of the socialist camp not only make it 
unnecessary to resort to force of arms for the achieve- 
ment of communism, but also open up the possibility of 
deterring the capitalists by non-military means. In a 
recent article, Major General Talensky, a leading Soviet 
military theorist, stressed the secondary importance of 
military deterence: 


The advancement of military technology taken alone 
cannot serve as a guarantee of peace. The conclusion of 


4 Khrushchev speech of January 6, 1961. See Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press (New York), February 22, 1961, p. 8. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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the absence today of the fatal inevitability of war is based 
chiefly on the social and political conditions which have 
emerged in the world.’ 


True, any Marxist analysis of war would have to em- 
phasize ideological factors. Ever since the days of Hiro- 
shima—both before and after the atomic monopoly of 
the United States was broken—Soviet doctrine has re- 
fused to admit that any weapon by itself can play a 
decisive role in war. But there appears to be a growing 
sentiment in the Soviet Union that the “‘policy of peace- 
ful coexistence’ may be a better means of keeping the 
West at bay than a system of military deterrence with all 
its dangers. Accordingly, the Soviet campaign to en- 
courage public opposition in the West to military prepa- 
rations, to amass world-wide support for Soviet policies, 
and to isolate the United States from its allies and from 
the neutralist countries, is designed to deprive the United 
States of the economic and political bases needed for 
making war on the Soviet Union. 


Annihilation by Accident 


As the Soviets’ faith in their ability to deter a deliberate 
war has grown, they have turned their attention increas- 
ingly to the threat of accidental war. Since 1957 Khrush- 
chev has spoken frequently of a “fatal error’’ that could 
unleash a nuclear holocaust. The mad bomber pilot of 
the U.S. Strategic Air Command off on a lethal frolic of 
his own, the flock of geese on the radar screen, and the 
meteor that looks like a bomb have become familiar 
symbols in the Soviet campaign to dramatize the threat 
of accidental war. The Russians developed the theme of 
accidental war as a major argument for disarmament at 
about the same time that Western strategists were first 
expressing concern over the problem of miscalculation 
and faulty communication in a world of increasingly 
complex weapons systems. The propaganda motivation 
for the Soviet tack is clear. By stressing the perils of 
accidental war, the Soviets could make a strong case for 
disarmament without acknowledging either that their 
military strength was insufficient to deter the United 
States or that the balance of terror was a satisfactory 
situation. 

But there is little doubt that the Soviets are genuinely 
concerned over the danger of war by mistake. Con- 
fronted with the technological problems of maintaining 
an alert retaliatory force which is neither too slow nor 
too quick to fire, Soviet military leaders are aware that 
American strategists face the same agonizing problems. 
The Soviet press seizes upon false alerts in the United 


7 Talensky, supra, p. 27. 


States, accidents involving Strategic Air Command bomb- 
ers, missile misfirings, and particularly incidents involv- 
ing overflights, to underscore the dangers of accidental 
war. Recently Soviet military writers have insisted that 
the United States has developed a “‘strike first’ strategy, 
an assertion which they base on statements allegedly 
contained in the still secret Gaither Report,® on inter- 
views and congressional testimony by American military 
leaders, and books on military strategy published in the 
United States. 


Threat of Pre-emptive Attack 


Soviet propagandists also continue to accuse the United 
States of plotting a “preventive war.”’ But a close read- 
ing of their analysis, taken together with Khrushchev’s 
confident statements about the effectiveness of Soviet 
strategic deterrence, suggests that what they really are 
concerned about is “‘pre-emptive war,’ which is the 
launching of an attack in anticipation of an enemy blow. 

Since 1955 Soviet military writers have evolved a doc- 
trine calling for a pre-emptive strike whenever an enemy 
attack appears imminent. Since that time, American 
thinking on arms control has also centered on this prob- 
lem. It is the extraordinary temptation to attack first 
rather than lose the opportunity to attack at all that has 
struck strategists in the United States as one of the prin- 
cipal dangers of the arms race. Western proposals have 
emphasized schemes for inspection and improved com- 
munications to provide mutual reassurance. Schemes 
such as the “open skies” plan for the exchange of mili- 
tary information and reciprocal permission of aerial 
photography, and the more recent proposals for advance 
notification of missile launchings, are typical examples. 
At the same time the creation of an invulnerable retalia- 
tory force has become a major goal of United States 
strategic planning. The development of a mobile strik- 
ing force, consisting of Polaris submarines and of 
Minuteman missiles which can be launched from moving 
railroad cars, and the “hardening” of fixed military bases 
by concealment and fortification are designed to permit 
the United States the luxury of waiting for accurate 
verification of a supposed attack before striking back. 

While the Soviets boast from time to time that their 
own missile bases are relatively invulnerable due to the 
vastness of their territory, they have attacked the idea 
of stabilizing the system of deterrence through mutual 
invulnerability. They have consistently refused to admit 
that they are reassured by the recent direction of arms 


8 The Gaither Report was a special study of United States 
national security submitted to President Eisenhower November 
Name Di. 


stockpiling by the United States. Despite frequent 
American declarations that the Polaris is primarily a 
defensive “‘second-strike’’ weapon, the Soviets have 
launched a violent campaign against this addition to the 
United States nuclear force and especially its deployment 
to a base in Scotland. Nor have they sought to offer any 
reassurance that they themselves intend to be circumspect 
in the use of nuclear weapons. Moscow’s veiled threats to 
use missiles against England and France at the time of 
the Suez crisis, its “symbolic” offer to use rockets to sup- 
port Castro in the event of an attack by the United 
States, and the unambiguous Soviet ultimatum threaten- 
ing to destroy any country which permits the United 
States to launch U-2 flights from its territory—all indi- 
cate that the USSR is far more interested in presenting 
what Herman Kahn calls a “credible first-strike capa- 
city’ °—z,e., a posture of calculated readiness to under- 
take nuclear war, designed to deter provocations by the 
adversary—than it is in offering reassurance. 

The arms race has become a bizarre hall of reflecting 
mirrors in which the attitudes of one antagonist are at 
least partly a projection of the other’s. It is possible that 
Soviet decision makers are happier about the direction 
of US strategic planning than they are willing to admit. 
But their refusal to acknowledge that invulnerable weap- 
ons systems may lessen the danger of accidental war 
has thus far been persistent. This Soviet disparagement 
of the concept of invulnerable deterrents may be designed 
primarily to increase pressure on the West to accept 
general and complete disarmament; or, as some think, 
it may be merely a reflection of their lack of sophistication 
in modern strategy. In any case, a Soviet campaign to 
label ‘“‘second-strike’’ systems as provocative would un- 
dermine some of the effectiveness of such systems insofar 
as they are designed to provide mutually reinforcing re- 
assurance, since the degree of reassurance for the United 
States is in some measure a projection of Soviet reas- 
surance. If the Soviets say they are zot reassured, there 
will be some temptation to take them at their word, with 
a resulting increase of nervousness in the West. 


The Issue of Arms Control 


The Soviets have also opposed any negotiated arms 
control measures which would seek to stabilize the arms 
race at high armament levels. There are several explana- 
tions for this Soviet opposition to schemes that do not 
involve substantial weapons reduction. First, many of 
these schemes have called for reciprocal inspection of 
missile-launching sites. The Soviets have denounced such 


9 Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N.J., 1961. 
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proposals as crude efforts by the United States to obtain 
target information, implying that they do not really in- 
volve reciprocal concessions in view of the greater 
secrecy the Soviets now enjoy. 

A second possible motivation for Soviet opposition to 
arms control proposals is that subtle schemes make bad 
propaganda. The esoteric reasoning required to follow 
some of the intricate arms control schemes currently 
discussed in the United States cannot be capsulized in a 
slogan. Moreover, to advocate a system of stabilized 
deterrence is to lose the moral force and emotional ap- 
peal of a radical disarmament position. In the Soviet 
press, arms control measures are characterized as attempts 
to ‘‘legalize the arms race,” while disarmament is hailed 
as a means of outlawing war. By advocating radical dis- 
armment, the Communist movement attracts broad ele- 
ments of the populations of both the uncommitted coun- 
tries and the principal adversary nations. Not only do 
the Communists thereby gain new sympathy, and perhaps 
new supporters, but the governments that oppose the 
USSR lose a measure of the popular support they need 
to maintain an effective defense effort. As James E. 
Jackson, an American Communist, recently explained it 
in the World Marxist Review, “. . . the fight for peace 
and disarmament will help the working people in the 
capitalist countries to get rid of whatever jingo senti- 
ment the bourgeoisie may have instilled into them during 
the cold war.” 1° 

In addition to their propaganda motives for opposing 
arms control through a stabilization of deterrent sys- 
tems, the Soviets have some more substantive objections. 
Whenever they have discussed the subject seriously, they 
have referred to the extraordinary technical difficulties 
of maintaining a stable balance of military power in view 
of the fact that a technical breakthrough could destroy 
the balance. A. A. Blagonravov, one of the Soviet dele- 
gates to the Pugwash Conference in Moscow and vice- 
president of the Soviet Committee on Space Research, re- 
cently had this to say about devices for detecting missile 
launchings: 


It is not unlikely that at some future time it will be 
possible to detect missile launchings. But it should also be 
remembered that every new military invention leads to 
a counter-invention, and it can safely be said that much 
research is being and will be conducted to paralyze any 
possible detection system.” 


Thus, the Soviets appear to have some real doubts con- 
cerning the reliability of stabilized deterrent systems, 


10 ‘The General Crisis of Capitalism Deepens,” in Vol. 4, No. 1 
(January 1961), p. 45. 

11 “Destruction of Means of Nuclear Delivery,’ in New Times 
(Moscow), No. 52, 1960, p. 10. 
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perhaps because their own recent successes have dem- 
onstrated how crucial an aspect of the arms race is the 
competition in research. When the Russians proved by 
launching the first sputnik in 1957 that they had devel- 
oped rocket engines with a significantly greater thrust 
than those available in the West, the reaction in the 
United States approached panic. It is precisely at the 
point when the adversary gives evidence of having 
achieved such a technical breakthrough promising to neu- 
tralize the deterrent force of the “‘lagging’’ power that 
the temptation to strike a “preventive” blow is greatest. 
The Russians have insisted that the technical problems of 
coping with this challenge are greater than the technical 
problems inherent in a complete disarmament system. 
One development, for example, that could seriously 
upset the balance of a controlled deterrence system based 
on the possession of large numbers of ICBM’s would be 
the perfection of a highly effective anti-missile missile. 
Although such a development is generally regarded as 
unlikely because of the enormous technological problems 
involved, Soviet scientists have expressed concern about 
the possibility. Writing to Bertrand Russell in the pre- 
ICBM-days of 1958, Peter Kapitza, the most renowned 
Soviet theoretical physicist, pointed out that international 
conventions designed to prevent atomic war must en- 
visage the possibility of effective means of defense 
(against missiles) being invented.” 12 He therefore sug- 
gested an obligatory exchange of information on rfe- 
search. Although recent official Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals have prescribed the abolition of military research 
in a late stage of the disarmament timetable, they have 
been silent on methods of verification and inspection. 


Restricting the Atomic Club 


There is another limitation of stabilized deterrence 
systems which has undoubtedly occurred to the Soviet 
leaders, but which they do not discuss publicly. Pro- 
posals for improving functioning of the deterrence sys- 
tem do not directly attack the so-called ‘‘zth country” 
problem—that is, regulation of the spread of nuclear 
capability to a wider number of powers. The Soviets do 
not discuss this question openly because it would re- 
quire them to discuss their relations with Communist 
China with an unacceptable degree of frankness, but 
they have indicated privately that they are seriously con- 
cerned at the prospect of China becoming a nuclear 
power. 

Although it is clearly in the interest of the Soviet 
Union to limit the availability of atomic weapons, and 


12 Quoted in New Times, September 20, 1956, p. 14. 


particularly to keep Communist China and the satellite 
nations from obtaining them, it is not in Moscow’s in- 
terest to appear to promote such a policy. Thus, wher- 
ever the Soviets have been called upon to take a stand 
directly bearing on this problem, they have sacrificed 
long-term “nth country’ control for immediate diplo- 
matic support. Soviet bilateral agreements on atomic 
cooperation with other countries, unlike such agreements 
entered into by the United States, have no provisions for 
inspection and control. Indeed, Soviet representatives 
in the United Nations have denounced safeguards de- 
signed to prevent the diversion of atomic materials into 
weapons programs as an infringement of the sovereignty 
of the recipient countries. In addition, at the 1960 Ge- 
neva disarmament conference, the Soviet bloc abstained 
from supporting a specific resolution in favor of study- 
ing measures to curb the spread of nuclear weapons. 

There have been recent indications, however, that 
the Soviets are becoming mote seriously concerned with 
the risks of the arms race. References to the expanding 
“atomic club” have begun to appear in the Soviet press. 
Soviet scientists taking part in unofficial meetings with 
Western counterparts have reportedly discussed the wth 
country question with greater frankness. 

Moreover, for the first time since the Soviet Union 
launched the universal disarmament theme in 1922, an 
effort is being made to reconcile the possibility of dis- 
armament with Marxist ideology. Soviet journals have 
recently attacked party members for refusing ‘‘to be- 
lieve in the possibility of disarmament,” 18 and for dis- 
missing the government’s disarmament policy as a “‘paci- 
fist illusion.”’ 14 Since the Soviet regime does not will- 
ingly expose ideological differences touching on sensi- 
tive foreign policy matters, this discussion might suggest 
that Khrushchev is determined to develop, within the 
Soviet Union, an ideological position that can encompass 
negotiated disarmament. 

Since 1959 the Soviets have conducted an intensive 
campaign for “general and complete disarmament” 
within a specified time period, and Khrushchev has 


18 Pravda editorial, June 13, 1960. 
14 A. Butenko, V. Pchelin, ‘““SSovremennaia epokha i tvorcheskoe 
razvitie marksizmaleninizma,’ Kommunist, August 1960, p. 12. 


promised that if the West should accede to such a pro- 
gram, the Soviet Union would accept any controls and 
inspection proposed. This position has obvious propa- 
gandistic appeal and has been fully exploited for that 
purpose. Whether or not Khrushchev would actually 
sign such an agreement, however, is unclear. One pos- 
sible reason for the Russians not to accept radical arms 
reduction, apart from their distaste for inspection, is that 
acceptance would mean abandonment of the “‘struggle 
for disarmament” which has proved to be a highly ef- 
fective political weapon for them. On the other hand, 
the Kremlin now proclaims its confidence that the Com- 
munist system can win the struggle with the West in a 
world of near-total disarmament: a disarmed world on 
the verge of chaos would provide the Communists with 
a congenial backdrop for further penetration of the non- 
Communist world. If disarmament means the mere aboli- 
tion of weapons without any change in the international 
political system, so that resort to violence at lower levels 
continues to be both a permissible and a practical course 
for sovereign states, the Soviets may have good reasons 
to favor such a policy. A more important question is 
whether the Kremlin’s faith in the inevitability of ulti- 
mate Soviet success is now great enough to permit it to 
accept the kind of restraints on its international conduct 
that a system of effective controls over comprehensive 
disarmament would require. 

Although recent developments thus indicate changes 
in the Soviet approach to the disarmament problem, they 
do not reveal either the depth or the extent of the 
changes. The Soviet Union, in promoting its disarma- 
ment policy in the past, has made many tactical shifts 
and offered a number of substantive concessions. But it 
has never appeared to accept the proposition that radical 
disarmament, which it espouses, will necessitate many 
profound changes in the world, including a drastic re- 
orientation of the techniques of Soviet rule affecting both 
domestic and foreign policy. Whether the logic of the 
arms race will dictate so fundamental a shift remains 
to be seen. Soviet policymakers will indicate the answer 
by the way they balance the risks of the arms race against 
the opportunities for Communist aggrandizement in a 
supercharged world. 
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NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


Communism in Greece 


THE CURRENT POLITICAL scene in Greece presents 
a curious and deeply disturbing paradox: the Communists 
and their supporters, whose contribution to the wartime 
and postwar suffering of Greece made them as much 
despised by the people as the Nazis and Fascists, have 
managed in recent years, through political alliances and 
thinly veiled front activity, to bypass their illegal status 
and to emerge as a powerful influence in national poli- 
tics. The problem of how to cope with this situation is 
a matter of grave concern for the government in power, 
the various political parties, and the Greek public in 
general. 

As background for an analysis of the present scene, 
it may be useful to review the history of the Greek Com- 
munist movement, which has demonstrated the typical 
characteristics of an indigenous party organization loyal 
to Moscow, but which has represented in some respects 
a unique instrument of the worldwide Communist 
struggle for power. 


Early Development 


Communism in Greece had its inception in November 
1918, when the Socialist Labor Party of Greece—shortly 
afterward renamed the Labor (Communist) Party—was 
founded in the industrial port-city of Piraeus. In Sep- 
tember 1920 the party affiliated with the Communist In- 
ternational, and in 1924 it adopted its present name, the 
Communist Party of Greece (KKE). 

Though the party initially had little impact on the 
national life, its course during the 1920’s and early 
1930’s was marked by a succession of crises that sig- 
nificantly affected its development. It was outlawed for 
the first time in 1925 by the dictatorial regime of Gen- 
eral Pangalos. Restored to legal status a year later, it 
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soon became embroiled in internal dissensions over both 
local party issues and the conflict then raging between 
Stalin and Trotsky in Soviet Russia. After Stalin’s victory 
in 1928, marking the onset of “‘socialism in one country,” 
the KKE for a short period went its own way with a 
policy of extremist tactics and hostile demonstrations 
that led to a new crackdown by Venizelos’ liberal gov- 
ernment (while the party itself was not declared illegal, 
a 1929 law made other types of Communist organization 
and activity a “sui generis” offense punishable by short 
terms of imprisonment or exile). Thus immobilized, the 
party fell into a period of stagnation and new internal 
strife, leading eventually to the intervention of the Com- 
intern, the deposition of the incumbent party leadership, 
and the appointment of N. Zachariadis as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the KKE (a post he retained until 1956). 

During the 1930’s the KKE remained a weak and in- 
effective instrument of political action. Concerned by 
the growing indifference of the rank and file, the new 
leadership basically revised party policy in 1934 in an 
attempt to take greater cognizance of political realities 
in Greece. According to the new view, the revolution in 
Greece would take place in two phases, the first having 
a ‘“‘bourgeois-democratic character,” and the second in- 
volving ‘‘a fast transformation to a proletarian socialist 
revolution.”’ This theoretical modification, based on the 
precedent of the February and October revolutions in 
Russia, had little practical effect either in enhancing the 
party's appeal or in inspiring more enthusiasm within 
the ranks. 

In 1936 the new authoritarian regime headed by Gen- 
eral I. Metaxas again declared the KKE illegal and 
adopted strong measures to enforce its dissolution. The 
top party leaders were arrested, and with the help of 
certain renegades, the party’s organization was effectively 
broken up. The KKE remained outlawed from then 
until the end of the occupation of Greece in 1944. 

Like other Communist parties, the KKE consistently 
adapted its line to support the Soviet policy of the late 
1930's. So long as the Stalin-Hitler Pact remained in 


force, the KKE branded the war against the Axis powers 
as a capitalist war, even after the attack on Greece by 
Mussolini’s troops in October 1940. Not until Hitler’s 
invasion of the USSR in June 1941 did the Communists 
switch face to take part in the resistance movement in 
Greece, by then occupied by Italian, German and Bul- 
garian forces. 


Wartime Activities 


It was not long before the Greek Communists demon- 
strated that their tactics in the resistance were aimed less 
at the liberation of Greece than at the creation of con- 
ditions for a Communist seizure of power. Their initial 
resistance organizations were the ‘National Liberation 
Front’”” (EAM) and the “National Popular Liberation 
Army” (ELAS), later supplemented by another group, 
the “Organization for the Protection of Popular Fighters’ 
(OPLA—also the Greek word for “‘arms’). Recruit- 
ment for these organizations was voluntary until it be- 
came known that the KKE was the mainspring activating 
them. Thereafter the Communists used duress and terror 
to enlist supporters: reactionaries, some genuine but 
others by Communist designation, were assassinated; 
citizens who hesitated to join the KKE-sponsored organ- 
izations were accused of collaboration with the enemy 
and terrorized, as were people who joined and then tried 
to leave the groups. 

The Communists made three concerted attempts to 
seize power—one during the occupation, the second 
right after Greece’s liberation, and the third after the 
close of the war. These are known in Greece as the 
“three rounds.” 

The first round, which started in September 1943, was 
matked by a vast increase in forcible recruitment for 
EAM, ELAS and the newly-founded OPLA. Simul- 
taneously a campaign of terror was launched to destroy 
the non-Communist national resistance organizations in 
Greece, an attempt that succeeded in the case of EXKA 
(whose leader, Colonel Psarrés, was assasinated) but 
failed in the case of the EDES organization. The Com- 
munists also tried to gain control over the Greek armed 
forces fighting on the side of the allies in the Middle 
East, towatd which end party followers among the 
troops organized a rebellion in April 1944; the uprising 
was put down, though not without damage to the pres- 
tige of Greece and its free army. 

Nonetheless, the role and the comparative strength of 
the Communists in the resistance assured them a voice 
in plans for the post-liberation period. In September 
1944, having in the meantime agreed to join in a so- 
called “National Unity” Government to take over as 


liberation was achieved, the KKE signed the Agreement 
of Caserta, making its guerrillas responsible to this gov- 
ernment, which in turn placed them under the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British troops assigned to Greece 
after the withdrawal of the Germans. 

On December 3, 1944—just 68 days after the signing 
of the Agreement of Caserta and 52 days after the libera- 
tion of Athens—the KKE again attempted to seize 
power by launching an armed uprising, known as the 
“Battle of Athens’ since it centered around the capital 
city. The revolution lasted one month, inflicting suffer- 
ing and damages that wat-weary Greece could ill afford. 
With brutal disregard for life and property, the Com- 
munist forces killed thousands of citizens (total deaths 
were estimated at somewhere near 35,000), plundered 
homes and business establishments, and seized large 
numbers of hostages for ransom—many of whom could 
not pay the price of their release. On January 10, 1945, 
the Communists asked for an armistice; their capitulation 
was formalized in the so-called Agreement of Varkiza, 
signed a month later. Probably due to the climate of 
world opinion, which still looked on all resistance ele- 
ments as allies who had helped defeat the Axis, the top 
Communist leaders managed to escape criminal punish- 
ment for the December revolt, the penalty for the conse- 
quences falling upon their lesser agents. 


Round Three: Guerrilla Warfare 


On February 12, 1946—the first anniversary of the 
signing of the Varkiza Agreement—the Central Com- 
mittee of the KKE, meeting in plenary session, resolved 
to try once again to seize control of the country, this time 
through the organization of guerrilla warfare. The party 
leadership believed that it could succeed in such a ven- 
ture since it could rely on active support from the Com- 
munist-controlled border states of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia (then still in the Soviet camp). Moreover, 
the KKE had fighters and hidden stores of arms at its 
disposal while the Greek Army, in the first steps of post- 
war reorganization, was very small and ill-equipped. 

Despite their initial advantage, the Communist guer- 
rilla forces were eventually crushed, after a three-year 
struggle (1946-49) that ravaged the country. Their de- 
feat was due to several factors. In the first place, the 
government was enabled to build up its army, to equip 
it with modern weapons, and to adapt it to the exigencies 
of guerrilla warfare as a result of the material aid ex- 
tended by the United States. Perhaps more important, 
the Communists’ persistence in brutal terrorism—includ- 
ing the razing of entire villages, the abduction of chil- 
dren from their homes, and indiscriminate killings and 
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assassinations—lost them any support they might have 
had among the Greek populace. The Communists were 
also hurt by Yugoslavia’s decision—after its defection 
from the Soviet bloc in 1948—to close its borders with 
Greece, thereby depriving the KKE of a base of opera- 
tions. 

The losses and damages inflicted on Greece during 
the guerrilla war were severe. Official figures released 
after the close of hostilities reported 21,500 dead on 
the national side (including 3,500 civilian citizens), and 
70,000 on the Communist side; 27,000 wounded or dis- 
abled army men; and 3,000 prisoners of war lost to the 
Communists. Epitomizing the barbarism of the guerril- 
las, some 28,000 children (5 to 8 years old) as well as 
20,000 other non-combatants were forcibly abducted 
from their homes and sent, along with the prisoners of 
war, behind the Iron Curtain. On the material side, the 
cost of damages was assessed at $380 million. 

The KKE leadership itself sought refuge in Eastern 
Europe, whence Zachariadis declared with bravado in 
September 1949 that the abandonment of armed struggle 
was only a temporary maneuver, that “‘the arms are still 
ready at hand,” and that the Communists would “re- 
organize their forces for the new decisive battles of the 
future.” The KKE had again been outlawed (in Sep- 
tember 1947), and has remained illegal since. Its leaders 
have continued to direct Communist activity in Greece 
from their berth behind the Curtain. 


Old Aims, New Methods 


Undaunted by their failure, these leaders were soon 
at work devising new operational tactics. One of their 
first concerns was to reorganize a network of subversive 
machinery throughout Greece. Evidence shows that a 
number of Communist agents, working singly or in 
groups, and sometimes carrying radio equipment, secretly 
reentered the country. One group of 20 was run down 
and annihilated soon after it crossed the border in 1950. 
Another group managed to carry on its activities for six 
months before it was discovered. Two more groups were 
tracked down in November 1951, one on a mission to 
distribute funds for subversive activity, the other engaged 
in spying. Still another mission which had entered Greece 
from Bulgaria was discovered and wiped out in 1954. 
How many agents were successful in eluding capture is 
not known. 

At the same time that it was setting up new subver- 
sive machinery, the KKE started implementing a plan 
of “lawful action” aimed at renewing its contact with 
the masses through front activity. The first opportunity 
for such an effort was offered by the parliamentary elec- 
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tions scheduled for March 1950. While the Communist 
label was of course taboo, the KKE engineered the 
formation of a so-called ‘‘Democratic Group’ composed 
of party sympathizers and various fellow travelers, along 
with party members who had remained in Greece. Can- 
didates proposed by the “Democratic Group’’ succeeded 
in winning 18 out of some 250 parliamentary seats in 
the elections. However, the coalition group in Parlia- 
ment soon broke up into small factions, each willing to 
follow certain, but not all, of the directives issued by 
the KKE. 

In the following year, 1951, the KKE enlisted coop- 
eration for a second political front, the “United Demo- 
cratic Left” (Eniata Dimokratiki Artstara, or EDA). 
This group has remained in existence since, protected 
from the law by its formal status as a coalition of parties, 
but dominated by Communists as manifested both in its 
hierarchical organization and in its adherence to the 
party line. Its leaders have never denied that they are 
Communists and in fact have flaunted their loyalty to 
the exiled KKE organization in EDA’s official organ, 
Avgi, which not only endorses the general Soviet policy 
line on all issues but regularly publishes resolutions and 
directives issued by the KKE leadership. Only in one 
instance, as we shall see, has there been evidence that 
the EDA has ignored orders from the KKE. 

Insofar as domestic aims are concerned, the EDA’s 
policy has become increasingly clear-cut over the last 
decade. In brief, it has sought: (1) restoration of legal 
status to the KKE; (2) the granting of a general amnesty, 
allowing the reentry into Greece of some 10,000 Com- 
munist guerrilla fighters who retreated to Eastern Europe, 
the return of the children and adults abducted during the 
wat (who have since been subjected to intensive Com- 
munist indoctrination), and the release of Communists 
imprisoned for subversive activities or confined to exile 
on certain Greek islands; (3) the creation of a wider 
Popular Front through which the Communists could 
break out of their political isolation; and (4) more 
broadly, the withdrawal of Greece from its alliances 
with the Western powers, promoted as an issue of ’’na- 
tional independence.” 


The Road Back 


In its first five years of activity, the EDA remained a 
relatively ineffectual organization, isolated from the 
great majority of the Greek populace. (Elections in 1951 
gave them 10 parliamentary seats out of 250; in the 
following year, under a revised electoral system, they 
got no seats at all out of 300.) The last five years have, 
however, produced another story: they have seen a new 


resurgence of the Communist-dominated Left to a degree 
that warrants great concern in any sober assessment of 
the Greek scene. 

The specific turning point in the fortunes of EDA was 
the parliamentary election of February 1956. In the cam- 
paign preceding the election, the EDA—whose previous 
approaches had been ignored by all but a fringe on the 
Left—succeeded in promoting a Popular Front coali- 
tion called the “Democratic Union,” in cooperation with 
certain nationalist parties of the political Center and 
Right. On the face of it, this development, coming only 
seven years after the guerrilla war that had ravaged 
Greece, seemed an unbelievable phenomenon. It was 
dictated, however, by specific political circumstances 
which developed following the death in 1955 of Mar- 
shal Papagos, head of the conservative government then 
in power. Mr. K. Karamanlis, the present Premier, was 
the choice of the King of Greece to form a new govern- 
ment. Toward the end of demonstrating popular support 
for Mr. Karamanlis, and thereby inducing cooperation 
from the conservative forces which had supported Papa- 
gos, the new government proclaimed parliamentary 
elections for February 19, 1956, at the same time pass- 
ing an Electoral Act providing for the application of 
the majority system of representation in some constitu- 
encies, the proportional system in others. An immediate 
outcry was raised charging that the new electoral law 
was devised to enhance Mr. Karamanlis’ showing in the 
elections. It was this situation which prompted the for- 
mation of the “Democratic Union” as an act of protest 
as well as of electoral expediency on the part of various 
opposition parties. The outcome of the election tended 
to support the view that the electoral system favored 
Mr. Karamanlis’ party, since the ‘National Radi- 
cal Union” (ERE) was able, with 47.38 percent of 
the popular vote, to take 165 parliamentary seats, whereas 
the “Democratic Union,” with 48.15 percent of the vote, 
got 132 seats (of which EDA delegates numbered 18). 

That the popular front coalition was a ‘‘union of con- 
venience’’ from the point of view of the non-Communist 
joiners was apparent even before the election: they re- 
fused, despite strong pressures from the EDA, to include 
in the coalition platform the Communists’ demand for 
the legalization of the KKE. As soon as the election was 
over, their cooperation with the EDA ceased and their 
delegations in parliament resumed an independent course. 

The Communists, however, had reaped the profit they 
sought. Despite the short duration and illusory nature 
of the coalition, it had enabled them to break out of 
their political isolation, to campaign under a joint ban- 
ner not merely with fellow-travelers but with national 
parties of the Center and Right, and thus to recapture 
a semblance of respectability in the eyes of the public. 


This factor was of vital importance in the next parlia- 
mentary elections, held two years later in May 1958. 
Again attempts were made to form a popular front 
coalition, but negotiations fell apart over four basic 
issues: (1) the nationalist parties wanted a platform 
declaration that Greece would maintain its alliances with 
the West, to which EDA would not agree; (2) EDA 
wanted a statement of opposition to the installation of 
missile launching sites in Greece, to which the other 
parties in turn objected; (3) EDA demanded a specific 
promise of amnesty for political exiles and prisoners, but 
the other parties would compromise only to the extent 
of a general policy statement that the past should be 
forgotten; (4) finally, EDA wanted a platform plank 
promising a 30 percent increase in salaries and wages 
and a 50 percent increase in pension allowances, but the 
other parties refused to undertake specific commitments 
of this magnitude prior to a careful reassessment of 
national economic conditions. 

Interestingly enough, EDA’s stand in these negotia- 
tions constitutes the one obvious instance in which it did 
not follow the wishes of the KKE leadership. Apostolos 
Grozos (who had replaced Zachariadis as Secretary- 
General of the exile organization after a shake-up in 
1956) made clear, in a statement broadcast over the 
party’s radio station and published in Avg? on April 11, 
1958, that the KKE leadership favored a more concilia- 
tory attitude on EDA’s part in the interest of achieving 
a Popular Front. He specifically suggested a compromise 
on the question of Greece’s Western alliances in return 
for an acceptance of its stand on rocket bases (an issue 
of first importance in international Communist propa- 
ganda). In Grozos’ own words: 


The differences between one side and another and any 
diversity of opinion on the subject of the existing alliances 
of Greece must not be made an obstacle to eventual 
cooperation, since the Left does not make an issue at 
this time of the withdrawal from NATO, and since the 
struggle against the danger of rocket warfare is of fore- 
most importance. 


While the Popular Front coalition failed to materialize, 
the EDA was successful in inducing a number of indi- 
vidual candidates to run on its election lists under the 
label of “personalities cooperating with EDA as inde- 
pendents,” in return for which they were assured the 
full support of the EDA organization in their campaigns. 

The outcome of the 1958 elections came as a surprise 
to all—government leaders, politicians, political observers 
and the people alike. Mr. Karamanlis’ party, ERE, kept 
the lead with 41.16 percent of the vote, winning 171 
of the 300 parliamentary seats. But EDA, counting its 
own candidates and those who accepted its sponsorship, 
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managed to capture second place, with 24.42 percent of 
the vote and 79 seats. Among the other major partici- 
pants, the centrist Liberal Party was third, with 20.67 
percent and 36 seats, while PADE, a coalition of the 
parties which had refused to come to terms with EDA 
got 10.62 percent of the vote and 10 seats. Interpreting 
various election statistics, this meant that the Extreme 
Left had managed to attract some 15 percent more of 
the popular vote than in the 1956 election. 


Causes and Implications 


The explanations for this rise of the EDA are rooted 
in a complex range of political, economic and social 
factors, combined with domestic and international issues. 
One of the basic underlying causes is the character of 
social and economic conditions in Greece. The average 
income of the population is very low; conversely, wealth 
is concentrated in the hands of a minority. Four-fifths 
of the people are small-holder farmers for whom there 
are no health and pension programs. There had been 
widespread hope that postwar economic recovery, boosted 
by US economic aid, would lead to a general increase 
in income levels; but since most aid has been directed 
into long-term development projects, the population at 
large has as yet felt little direct benefit in terms of an 
amelioration of its living conditions. The people have 
become increasingly dissatisfied with this situation and 
increasingly prone to look for a change that would bring 
about economic and social reforms. 

To one degree or another, most of the political parties 
have acknowledged the need for such reforms, but vari- 
ous factors in the structure of political power have pre- 
vented their enactment—primarily the tensions between 
conservative and progressive elements both on the Right 
and in the so-called Center. The Left, on the other hand, 
is easily dominated by the Communists and those willing 
to support them. Repeated efforts to establish a genuine 
Socialist movement which could compete with the Com- 
munists have met with failure, due to the disposition of 
the Greek people, whatever their individual sympathies, 
to identify socialism with communism (a consequence of 
the wartime collaboration of Socialist elements with EAM 
and also of the adoption of the Socialist label by the 
aforementioned 1950 Democratic Front). In contrast to 
the Center and the Right, the EDA-dominated Left is 
exceedingly well-organized and active in all sections of 
the country. Furthermore, as noted earlier, it has been 
lavish if opportunistic in its promises of reforms which 
would raise income levels and living standards. 

The increased strength of the EDA and its collabora- 
tors represents an encroachment on the vote normally 
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falling to the Center parties. Were this trend to continue, 
it would tend to create a polarization between the Right 
and the Left. There are some non-Communists who feel 
that the latter development might be healthy for Greece, 
leading to the emergence of a two-party system which, 
it is argued, has helped to guarantee democratic govern- 
ment in such countries as Britain and the United States. 
The trouble with this argument is that such a system 
presupposes the primary concern of both parties for the 
nation and for the national interest—a condition that is 
hardly assured in the case of the EDA, since Communists 
expressly avow first loyalty to Moscow. 

The socio-economic problems described above have 
been aggravated in recent years by adverse developments 
in Greece’s national economy and trade. Through tactics 
probably devised in Moscow, the Communists were 
quick to exploit this situation by coordinating the in- 
tense propaganda of the EDA with the Soviet bloc’s 
general trade offensive. The specific problem was a 
decline in Greek exports, which left the farmers unable 
to dispose quickly of their agricultural products, par- 
ticularly tobacco. Soon after the decline became notice- 
able (in 1958), the EDA initiated a countrywide cam- 
paign stressing the need for expanding trade with East 
European countries, which, it was said, were in a position 
to buy Greek agricultural surpluses. Probably this propa- 
ganda had some influence on the 1958 vote (though the 
decline was just developing, and the hard core of EDA 
strength was in the urban centers). 

In practice, such trade agreements as have been con- 
cluded with the Soviet bloc have created new problems 
in the economy, since they have obligated Greece to 
purchase certain products from the ‘‘people’s democra- 
cies’ in exchange for its agricultural produce. Among 
these products have been certain items already produced 
domestically as well as imported, and producers directly 
affected have complained that they are being hurt by the 
Soviet bloc competition. 

Obviously there is no easy solution for this predica- 
ment. One “way out” has recently been aired by an 
interested party, however—Nikita Khrushchev himself. 
The Soviet Union has never ceased proclaiming loudly 
in its propaganda that there were “‘no political strings 
attached” to its offers of trade or of development aid to 
Greece. Just what this claim is worth was made emi- 
nently clear by Khrushchev in a statement to Sophocles 
Venizelos, head of the Liberal Party and one of a group 
of Greek politicians who visited Russia in June 1960. 
Mr. Venizelos has quoted the Soviet Premier as follows: 


It would mean practically nothing for the Soviet Union 
to absorb any farm products, even though the same crops 
are raised both by the Balkan friends of Russia and by 


the Soviet Union itself. But it is difficult for the Soviet 
Union to undertake this economic initiative, so long as 
relations between the Soviet Union and Greece are not 
good. And they are not good because Greece maintains 
American bases on its soil.’ 


The head of the EDA, J. Passalidis, who also made 
the trip to Russia, parroted this theme a month later 
(August 1, 1960), stating in a press conference that 
the development of commercial relations with the Soviet 
Union and other “‘socialist’’ countries would be possible 
only “if and when friendly relations with these countries 
do exist, which means that the soil of our land must 
not be used for spying and for aggressive activities against 
the Soviet Union, official spokesmen should refrain from 
nurturing a spirit of enmity, and the development of 
cultural relations should not be obstructed.”’ 2 


International Thorns 


As the above statements underscore, the domestic issues 
contributing to the recent gains of the EDA are tied to 
and perhaps even overshadowed by international issues 
of import. While the primary target of Communist 
propaganda, as reflected in Khrushchev’s remarks, has 
been the existence of US bases in Greece, the issue of 
overriding importance insofar as Greek public opinion 
is concerned has been the crucial problem of Cyprus. 
It is easy to understand, of course, why the sympathy of 
the nation lay with the Greek majority on Cyprus in 
its demands for self-determination. A case has been 
made from the viewpoint of the Western alliance as a 
whole that this problem had to be considered through 
the prism of a possible disturbance in the relations among 
Greece, Britain and Turkey, all members of NATO, 
and that some form of compromise therefore had to 
be sought. Yet among Greeks the feeling inevitably 
arose that the principle of self-determination was being 
sacrificed to the exigencies of allied solidarity. The 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, supported the position 
of the Cypriot majority, though in taking this stand, 
it was merely pursuing its own tactics of aggravating 
divisive tendencies within the NATO alliance. In any 
event, the Greek Communists were handed a useful issue 
in their efforts to increase their following; propaganda 
issuing both from EDA and from the Soviet Union has 
exploited this problem to the fullest. 

Concomitantly, Communist propaganda has been apply- 
ing constant pressure—sometimes subtle and sometimes 


1See Mr. Venizelos’ article in To Vima (Athens), June 25, 28, 
and 29, 1960. 
2Text of Mr. Passalides’ press conference in Avgi (Athens), 
Aug. 2, 1960. 


baldly threatening—to develop public feeling against 
the existence of American bases and missile installations 
in Greece. The psychological tactic of this propaganda 
has been to nurture fear of the retaliation and devastation 
that would befall Greece in the event of an outbreak 
of hostilities. The issue probably influenced some votes 
in the 1958 election, although the maximum peak of 
the propaganda campaign came later, at the time of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Albania in May 1959. From 
that country the Soviet Premier issued the following 
statement on May 25: 


We warn the Greek government to use its reason, and 
we warn it against the dangers involved in the installation 
on its soil of rocket and nuclear weapons bases. The 
Soviet Government hopes that Greece will become a 
neutral zone, that it will withdraw from NATO if possi- 
ble, and that it will not consent to any installation on its 
soil of bases for the launching of rockets.’ 


Khrushchev’s statement evoked a strong reaction from 
the Greek government, which charged that the Soviet 
Premier’s intent was to intimidate the population and 
demanded respect for the dignity and integrity of Greece. 
In this reaction it was widely supported by Greek public 
opinion. 

While on the one hand Communist pressures from 
abroad and at home have played upon public fear and 
exploited national problems, on the other they have 
attempted to demonstrate the friendliness and peaceful 
intent of the Soviet bloc. Again such propaganda is 
targeted directly at the public in an effort to woo support 
or at the least to encourage neutralism. An example of 
such tactics was the proposal of Mr. Stoika, Prime Minis- 
ter of Rumania, that a conference of Balkan countries 
be held for the purpose of restoring friendly regional 
relations and discussing the possibility of creating a 
Balkan ‘peace zone”—that is, a zone free of missile 
installations. The proposal was designed mainly for show 
purposes, offering no concrete bases for a rapprochement; 
it was turned down by Greece, by Turkey and by Yugo- 
slavia (the latter suggesting that bilateral negotiations 
should first be attempted among the Balkan countries). 
Greece has taken the stand that a precondition for any 
attempt to reestablish friendly relations would be a 
show of good faith by Bulgaria, which has defaulted on 
its agreement to pay $45 million in wartime reparations. 


Recent Activities of the EDA 


Over the past two years the EDA, in coordination 
with Moscow, has continued to concentrate heavy propa- 


3 Printed in the Information Bulletin of the Ministry to the 


Prime Minister, Athens, July 1959, p. 18. 
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ganda on the range of issues mentioned above. In its 
political activity and tactics, it focussed its efforts until 
recently on increasing pressures for “political coopera- 
tion’”’—that is, for a popular front—with other parties, 
particularly those center or rightist elements previously 
prone toward a coalition. The EDA’s approach in these 
efforts has been to seek a minimum program on which 
agreement could be obtained but which could still be 
advertised as a promise of ‘‘change.” 

The most recent statement of the immediate issues on 
which the Communists were seeking agreement was 
contained in a directive issued in June 1960 by the 
Central Committee of the KKE (meeting probably in 
Bucharest). These provisions were listed as follows: 
(1) the prohibition of any use of Greek soil as a base 
of operations for reconnaissance flights; (2) the blocking 
of alleged plans for the installation of rocket bases on 
Crete; (3) the development of trade and of economic 
relations with the Communist bloc countries; (4) tax 
reductions, a solution of the problem of farm surpluses, 
and safeguards against the “exploitation” of national 
resources by foreign capital; and (5) the legalization 
of the KKE and a general amnesty, as heretofore defined.* 

During the summer of 1960 the EDA evidenced a 
willingness to water down these points considerably, in 
the interest of achieving a popular front alignment at 
any price. That its conciliatory attitude constituted a 
temporary compromise was obvious, however, and its 
advances were rebuffed by the parties it approached. 
Since September the EDA has therefore switched tactics 
to address itself directly to the rank and file of other 
parties, hoping to win over converts and to bring about 
the corrosion of these parties from within. 

The implications of the foregoing discussion are rather 
obvious. Communism in Greece remains an implacable 
force, ready to utilize any means, legal or illegal, to 
achieve its ends. Its agents have managed to reestablish 
themselves in an effective political organization which, 
regardless of how it masquerades, leaves no stone un- 
turned to spread party influence, to support Soviet aims 
vis-a-vis Greece, and to pave the way for an eventual 
seizure of power. 

The Communists’ present tactics have been clearly 
indicated by Panagiotis Mavromatis, a member of the 
KKE Central Committee, in an article which appeared 


4 See Avgi, July 13-22, 1960. For later comments on this pro- 
gram, see ibid., Oct. 27, 1960. 
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in the April 1960 issue of Neds Kdsmos (the KKE 
ideological organ) though not reprinted in Avg7 until 
September. Mavromatis wrote: 


The multiformity of social classes and strata attracted or 
to be attracted toward a democratic movement demands 
that the party adopt appropriate policies of attraction, not 
of repulsion. . . . Those who have come or are about to 
come to us will bring with them their own mentality, 
their habits, their traditions, their particular interests, 
represented by their own organizations and parties, each 
having to cope with the ambitions and the particular 
pursuits of its rank and file, and their doubts and vacilla- 
tions, which often stand in opposition to the overall 
interests of the democratic movement. Only an open- 
minded policy enforced methodically and patiently will 
be able to aid in consolidating all the democratic forces 
and in forming their front. 


In short, the Communists are willing—for the time 
being—to sacrifice any considerations or issues of ideo- 
logical alignment in the interest of attracting as wide 
as possible a following from among the Greek masses. 

The EDA’s recent increase in strength does not mean 
that the sizable bloc of the electorate that switched its 
vote has suddenly become pro-Communist. It does indi- 
cate that the Greek masses are not content with conditions 
as they are and are thus somewhat vulnerable to the 
Communists’ easy promises of a change for the better. 
Popular sentiment in this respect—in combination with 
the resentment felt over Cyprus and the fear of involve- 
ment in war, issues which have been continuously ex- 
ploited in EDA and Soviet propaganda—has been strong 
enough, at least in some of the people, to overshadow 
the memory of the past tribulations imposed on the 
country by Communist efforts to seize power. 

The government in power could probably enact certain 
measures to curb the activity of the EDA, to the extent 
that the latter openly flaunts its allegiance to a party that 
is illegal in Greece. But such measures, however fairly 
or discriminately enforced, are not the real answer to 
the problem. What is needed—in this author’s opinion 
—is the emergence of a more vigorous and forceful 
leadership to meet the Communist challenge on its own 
grounds—that is, to provide the Greek people with a 
realistic, well-considered program of reform that would 
show up in bold relief the expedient and empty promises 
of the Communist alternative. 


5 Ibid., Sept. 11-15, 1960. 


BOOKS 


The Writer and Communism 


ONE OF THE STRIKING differences between fascism 
and communism is this: fascism has inspired no great 
work of art. With the possible exception of Montherlant, 
it has drawn into its orbit no writer of the first rank. 
(Ezra Pound was no fascist; he used the occasions and 
trappings of fascism for his own quirky economics.) 
Communism, on the contrary, has been a central force 
in much of the finest of modern literature; and personal 
encounter with communism has marked the sensibility 
and career of many of the major writers of the age. 

Why this difference? No doubt, fascism is too vile 
and scurrilous an ideology to produce those charities of 
the imagination which are essential to literate art. Com- 
munism, even where it has gone venomous, is a myth- 
ology of the human future, a vision of human possibility 
rich in moral demand. Fascism is the ultimate code of 
the hoodlum; communism fails because it would seek 
to impose upon the fragile plurality of human nature and 
conduct an artificial ideal of self-denial and historic pur- 
pose. Fascism tyrannizes through contempt of man; com- 
munism tyrannizes by exalting man above that sphere 
of private error, private ambition, and private love which 
we call freedom. 

There is also a more specific difference. Hitler and 
Goebbels were madly cunning manipulators of language; 
but they had scant respect for the life of the mind. Com- 
munism, by contrast, is a creed penetrated from the very 
moment of its historical origin by a sense of the values 
of intellect and art. In Marx and Engels this sense is 
explicit. They were intellectuals to the core. Lenin paid 
to art the supreme tribute of fear; he shied away from 
it, acknowledging the obscure, entrancing powers of 
plastic and musical form over the rational intellect. 


Mr. Steiner is a young American literary critic whose 
background is as varied as it is distinguished. He was 
a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University, for several years 
on the editorial staff of The Economist (London), and 
a member of the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study. 
As of October next, he will be a Fellow of Churchill 
College, Cambridge. His two books are: Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky (Knopf, Vintage Books, 1961) and The 
Death of Tragedy (Knopf, 1961). 


By George Steiner 


Trotsky was a /ittérateur in the most flamboyant sense 
of the word. Even under Stalin, the writer and the liter- 
ary work played a vital role in Communist strategy. 
Writers were persecuted and killed precisely because lit- 
erature was recognized as an important and potentially 
dangerous force, This is a crucial point. Literature was 
being honored, in however cruel or perverted a way, by 
the very fact of Stalin’s distrust. And when the partial 
thaw came, the position of the writer in Soviet society 
gtew once again complex and problematic. One cannot 
conceive of a fascist state being shaken by a mere book; 
but Doctor Zhivago was one of the major crises in the 
recent life of Communist Russia. 

Whether by instinct or meditation, writers have always 
been aware of their special position in Communist ide- 
ology. They have taken communism seriously because it 
has taken them seriously. Thus a history of the relations 
between communism and modern literature is, in certain 
vital respects, a history of both. 


MR. JURGEN RUHLE is one of the host of writers and 
intellectuals who have experienced the spell of com- 
munism and then broken with Stalinist reality. Since tak- 
ing refuge in Western Germany, he has established him- 
self as an expert historian and observer of Communist 
literary and theatrical life. In his new book, Literatur 
und Revolution,* he has set out to write a history of ‘‘the 
writer and communism” throughout the world in the 
period from 1917 to 1960. It is a massive, wide-reaching 
enterprise: it spans the course of Russian literature from 
Blok to Zhivago; it deals with the poetry of Pablo Ne- 
ruda and the fiction of Erskine Caldwell; it passes from 
a discussion of the politics of Thomas Mann to a critique 
of Lu Hsun. Furnished with a chronological table and 
bibliography, Literatur und Revolution is both a critical 
essay and a work of reference. And a mere glance at the 
index and illustrations shows that there is hardly a major 
writer in our time (Proust, Joyce and Faulkner are no- 


* Literatur und Revolution, by Jiirgen Ruhle, Kieppenheuer & 


Wietsch, K6ln and Berlin, 1960. 
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table exceptions) who has not been touched at some stage 
in his life and art by communism. 

The first section of the book deals with the destiny of 
Russian literature under Lenin, Zhdanov and Khrush- 
chev. It covers familiar but momentous ground. We 
observe once again the genius and bitter end of the 
revolutionary triad: Blok, Yessenin, Mayakovsky. Rihle 
is particularly interesting on the subject of that unwieldy, 
much neglected novel of Gorky, Klim Samgin. He 
argues persuasively that Gorky was unable to finish the 
work because he already discerned that conflict between 
individual life and Communist organization which was to 
drive so many Soviet writers into silence or death. Rihle 
goes on to discuss the chroniclers of the civil war, Isaac 
Babel and Sholokhov. Here again, his reading is acute: 
he shows that Sholokhov has always been a regionalist 
of an archaic anti-intellectual stamp, who has succeeded 
in being at the same time the voice of nationalist and 
Stalinist sentiment. He gives a plausible account of the 
Byzantine evasions and audacities that have kept Ehren- 
burg alive through winter and thaw. And beneath the 
crowded narrative of individual careers and works sounds 
the relentless motif of banishment, execution or suicide. 

Finally, Ruhle comes to Pasternak. He sees in Paster- 
nak the true voice of Russia, the vision that will prevail 
beyond the tyrannies of the moment. He agrees with Ed- 
mund Wilson in discerning in Lara and Zhivago an 
unanswerable challenge to the historicism and life-deny- 
ing determinism of the Communist ideology. The bare 
fact that Pasternak could conceive of their private re- 
bellious love while remaining inside the Soviet Union 
proves that the Russian spirit is alive beneath the ice- 
crust of party discipline. Pasternak was among the first 
to read the farewell poem which Yessenin wrote with his 
own blood. He knew the famous suicide note of Maya- 
kovsky. But by a miracle of courage and discretion he 
survived. And in Doctor Zhivago he drew up that indict- 
ment against Soviet inhumanity which his fellow-poets 
had hinted at in the tragic manner of their deaths. 

There is much truth in this, and Rihle expresses it 
well. But not having been in the Soviet Union recently, 
he fails to realize how remote the world of Lara and 
Zhivago is from the imaginings and feelings of the pres- 
ent younger generation. It is the rulers, the old men, who 
are afraid of the book and who have sought to silence it. 
I wonder whether the young would see in Doctor Zhiv- 
ago anything but a deeply moving fairy tale, or a piece 
of historical fiction as distant as Anna Karenina. 


THE SECOND PART of Literatur und Revolution is by 
far the most valuable. It deals authoritatively with the 
tangled relations between communism and German lit- 
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erature. It is no exaggeration to say that there is scarcely 
a single German writer of note since 1919 who has not 
taken a declared stance, either positive or antagonistic, 
toward communism. There is some deep affinity between 
the historicism and systematic idealism of the Marxist 
ideology and the German spirit from which it sprang. 


Often, as Riihle shows, extreme right and extreme left 
meet in Germany on a common ground of totalitarian 
bias. The Hitler-Stalin pact, however deceitful and short- 
lived, was like an allegory of a genuine relationship. 


Rithle excels in his account of Johannes Becher, the 
Orpheus of Stalinism, and of Egon Erwin Kisch, the 
most brilliant journalist ever to serve the Marxist cause. 
He offers a sensitive reading of the works of Anna 
Seghers, showing how her recent novels betray the con- 
tortions of a genuine artist trying to come to terms with 
the gray half-truths of “socialist realism.” He illuminates 
the role of Marxist ideas in the historical fiction of Hein- 
tich Mann and Leon Feuchtwanger. He suggests, in a 
carefully documented chapter, that the disagreements 
between Heinrich and Thomas Mann stand for a larger 
dialectic: the confrontation of the German mind with 
the opposite but related seductions of right-wing national- 
ism on the one hand and radical internationalism on the 
other. 

As in the section dealing with Soviet literature, there 
runs beneath the narrative of individual lives the con- 
stant theme of blood. One after another, the voices of 
German poetry and drama and criticism were stifled by 
exile, murder or suicide. Reading this calendar of death 
—Ossietzky, Mithsam, Kornfeld, Theodor Wolff, Frie- 
dell, Toller, Hasenclever, Ernst Weiss, Stefan Zweig— 
one realizes that literature is indeed the most dangerous 
of trades. 


After this masterful treatment of German letters, 
Literatur und Revolution goes on to survey the rest of 
the literate world. The pace becomes somewhat dizzy- 
ing. In only thirty pages, Rithle discusses the manifold 
impact of communism on Camus, Sartre, Gide, Malraux, 
Eluard, Céline and Aragon. A further twenty pages wrap 
up the Italian writers—Silone, Pavese, Malaparte, Mo- 
ravia, Carlo Levi. Less than forty pages are taken up 
by the complex flirtations with Marxism and Communist 
dreams of such American writers as Dos Passos, Upton 
Sinclair, Steinbeck, Hemingway and James T. Farrell. 
Brief chapters whirl the reader across Latin America and 
Asia. Inevitably, this latter half of the book tends to 
become a register of names, dates and titles—useful for 
quick reference, but inadequate to the variousness and 
complexity of the subject. 


In the two closing chapters, Riihle deals with the 
principal apostates and rebels within the camp of Marx- 


ist literature. He discusses Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon, Orwell’s 1984, and the rueful memoirs of Gide 
and Spender. Finally, he records the rebellion against 
Stalinism of the young Polish and Hungarian writers of 
1956. During the subsequent period of repression in 
Hungary, Tibor Dery was condemned for having led “an 
organization hostile to the state.”” A grim joke was made 
of this in Budapest: what might that organization have 
been? Answer: the Hungarian people. And as his com- 
pendious survey closes, Riihle reminds us of the many 
writers still in Soviet, satellite or Chinese prisons. The 
encounter between literature and communism remains 
both crucial and tragic. 


AS A BRISK CHRONICLE presenting voluminous and 
scattered material in lucid order, this book has great 
virtues. But there is in Literatur und Revolution much 
superficiality. Often the problem is one of sheer brevity 
(there is not much new or revealing that can be said of 
an important writer in two or three pages). But often, 
also, it is Rithle’s underlying assumptions that lead to 
oversimplification. Throughout the book, he seeks to 
establish a pattern of initial idealistic attraction followed 
by clear-sighted revulsion. The writer is drawn to the 
ideals of communism; he discovers the realities of party 
bureaucracy and Stalinist oppression; he breaks away. 
The Red gods have failed him. But in reality, this pat- 
tern is applicable only to a limited number of writers, 
and not to the most important. By insisting on it, Ruhle 
tends to distort the evidence. Let me give only a few 
examples. 

The case of Malraux is a test of a critic’s insight into 
the temptations which totalitarianism offers to poetic 
genius. Rithle’s account of Malraux’s turn toward and 
away from communism is wholly inadequate. Though 
he has fought successively in alliance with the left and 
with the right, moving from the International Brigade 
to de Gaulle’s cabinet, Malraux has never adopted a con- 
sistent political program. Whatever the area to which he 
turned, he has always pursued what there is in politics 
of heroism, violence, and conspiratorial loyalty. In short, 
his politics are esthetic; it is the formal shape of political 
action that draws Malraux, not the content. The clue to 
Malraux’s entire career may be found in Walter Benja- 
min’s brilliant observation that those who make of politics 
a fine art will always end in an elitist or totalitarian pos- 
ture—whether on the left or on the right. Rithle fails 
to see this (and, by the way, does not even refer to Ben- 
jamin, who was probably the most original and profound 
of all Marxist critics). 

Or take the case of Orwell. 1984 is not, as Rihle 
flatly asserts, a parable of the totalitarian rule of Stalin, 


Hitler and Mao Tse-tung. The polemic of the fable is 
not unilinear. As Isaac Deutscher has shown, Orwell’s 
critique bears simultaneously on the police state and on 
capitalist consumer society, with its illiteracy of values 
and its conformities. “Newspeak,” the language of Or- 
well’s nightmare, is both the jargon of dialectical ma- 
terialism and the verbiage of commercial advertisement 
and mass media. The tragic strength of 1984 derives 
precisely from Orwell’s refusal to see things in black and 
white. Our own acquisitive society appalled him. He 
noted in it germs of inhumanity nearly comparable to 
those endemic in Stalinism. Orwell came back from 
Catalonia with a kind of bleak, stoic faith in a humane 
socialism which neither East nor West are prepared to 
adopt on any but the most limited scale. To make of 
1984 a pamphlet in the intellectual cold war is to mis- 
read and diminish the book. The true allegory of Soviet 
society in Orwell’s work is Animal Farm. 

The same reluctance to allow for the complications of 
truth influences Rithle’s account of Lorca. Despite 
Riihle’s confident statement, the circumstances of Lorca’s 
death still remain puzzling. There may have been in 
them as large an element of private vengeance as of 
political terror. Or to give one more example, the in- 
triguing thing about the young Polish writer Hlasko is 
not the fact that he found Communist Poland stifling 
and sought freedom in the West, but that he then found 
the “free world” almost equally intolerable, Literature 
is a complex, ambiguous pursuit; it does not fall naturally 
into the confines of communism or anti-communism 
which Rihle seeks to impose on it. 


BUT THESE are cavils. A more essential flaw in Litera- 
tur und Revolution is Rihle’s refusal to distinguish 
between Marxism and communism or, more exactly, 
between communism as a moral vision and communism 
as a bureaucratic and political reality. In Stalinist Russia 
and the satellite countries, this distinction was eroded. 
But elsewhere, and with respect to Western writers who 
fell under Marxist influence, it is crucial. Constantly, 
Rihle lumps together writers who may fairly be regarded 
as Communists and those who drew from the Marxist 
theory of history and the Marxist account of social con- 
duct substance for their own art. One cannot talk in one 
breath of Howard Fast and Romain Rolland. The dif- 
ference is too great. 

Strictly speaking, there are few notable writers out- 
side the Soviet Union who have put their art at the 
deliberate service of the Communist Party or of Soviet 
policy. Becher, Aragon, Anna Seghers, Fast—the list 
is not long. It certainly does not include most of the 
important poets, novelists and playwrights whom Riihle 
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is concerned with. What Feuchtwanger and Heinrich 
Mann gained from Marxism was a sense of the material 
pressures and density of historical fact. Sartre has drawn 
from Marxism support for his own highly personal vision 
of crisis and history. In Sean O’Casey, communism has 
never been more than the quixotic, mutinous outcry of 
an Irish sensibility against social injustice. In Mala- 
parte, communism was a kind of private joke, the mask 
of a brutal but exacerbated romantic. To Pablo Neruda, 
the Communist ideology is a promise of vengeful utopia. 
Each case is different. 

Moreover, there is a sharp distinction between those 
who have been disillusioned with Marxism and those 
who have actually broken with the Communist Party. In 
most instances, a break with the party leads either to 
silence or to Hollywood. A withdrawal from Marxism, 
on the other hand, appears to be a vitalizing process, 
leaving the imagination of the writer bruised but alive. 
Thus, in the lives of such writers as Camus, Steinbeck 
or Silone, Marxism has played a liberating role. Even 
when they have turned away from it, they retain in their 
talent certain characteristic precisions of insight and 
habits of moral protest. 

And because Rihle refuses to distinguish between 
Hegelian-Marxist precepts and Communist practice, he 
fails to note the deep influence of Marxist ideas on West- 
ern esthetics and literary theory. Whether explicitly or 
unconsciously, our whole contemporary view of art is 
penetrated with a Marxist awareness of social context 
and historical dynamism. Even the most Alexandrine of 
“new critics’’ owes to the Marxist tradition some realiza- 
tion of the economic or social milieu that lies behind 
poetic style. Indeed, it may well be in esthetics, rather 
than in actual literature, that Marxism has made its most 
solid contribution. Yet Rihle scarcely mentions the three 
critics who, together with Lukacs, have brought to the 
West what is most fruitful in the Marxist view of art: 
Walter Benjamin, Lucien Goldmann and Edmund 
Wilson. 


AS ONE PUTS DOWN this informative but one-sided 
book, a larger question springs inevitably to mind. Where 
have Marxism and communism been essential to the 
realization of individual talent? Where have they been 
accidental? Do we owe to the confrontation of literature 
and communism any masterpieces that might otherwise 
not have been conceived? Even if we set aside Russian 
poetry of the period 1917-1925, there are, I think, 
several. 

Two of the greatest of modern novels, Malraux’s 
Man’s Fate and Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, stem di- 
rectly from the impact of the Communist movement on 
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the life and imagination of the writer. They remain 
great, moreover, because they recognize in militant com- 
munism the co-existence of nobility and evil. If, in the 
proceedings of the party, one finds cruelty, cunning and 
the ruthless suppression of private values, one also finds 
sacrifice, courage and a fierce conviction of the capacity 
of men to live and die for ideas. Without Marxism and 
an eccentric but steadfast adherence to party ideology, 
the foremost dramatist of the age, Bertolt Brecht, might 
not have found his voice and style. The Three-Penny 
Opera, Mahagonny and Mutter Courage are classics of the 
modern imagination. They have passed into the reper- 
toire of common feeling; but they are rooted in Brecht’s 
personal communism and in the historical setting of the 
defeat of the German Communist movement. East Ber- 
lin is the city toward which Brecht was heading his whole 
life long. 

Similarly, some of the finest poetry of Aragon is in- 
separable from the world view and vocabulary of com- 
munism. And the same, in a paradoxical yet decisive 
sense, is true of Doctor Zhivago. One cannot get that 
diffuse, meditative, often self-contradictory work into 
focus without realizing how deeply Pasternak was in- 
volved in the griefs and aspirations of the Russian 
Revolution. In many regards, the novel is a plea for a 
revolution even more total and inward than that which 
created Soviet society. 

Elsewhere, the Marxist or Communist element in the 
work of art is often a superficial varnish or a convenient 
code to express a personal radicalism. That is certainly 
the case with the plays of O’Casey and the poems of 
Eluard. Often the attempt of the artist to serve the pres- 
ent needs of party ideology ends in grotesque misunder- 
standing: one recalls how Picasso, seeking to honor the 
death of Stalin, produced a portrait of a dreamy, vague 
young man with a Victorian moustache. 

Finally, there is that most difficult question of the re- 
lationship between art and totalitarianism as such. His- 
tory instructs us that autocracy, whether in Augustan 
Rome, in renaissance Florence, or at the court of Louis 
XIV, can engender great art and literature. Tyrants and 
poets have often got along quite well (even in Stalin, 
there were odd traces of this kinship—witness his treat- 
ment of Bulgakov and Pasternak). But how far can 
absolutism go before art falls servile or silent? Where do 
we cross the line between the artist as conveyor of the 
ideals of his society and the artist as maker of mere 
propaganda? Just where lies the difference between An- 
drew Marvell’s ode to Cromwell and Becher’s rhapsodies 
to Stalin and Ulbricht? If Riihle’s book does not provide 
an answer, it at least sheds much valuable light on the 
nature of the problem. 


What Makes a Communist? 


The Moulding of Communists: 

The Training of the Communist Cadre, 
by Frank S. Meyer. 

Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by Karl A. Wittfogel 


IN 1957 THIS reviewer discussed the subject of Com- 
munist mentality with a friend who a few years pre- 
viously had broken with a major European Communist 
party: How seriously do seasoned Marxist-Leninists 
take the arguments of non-Communists who maintain 
friendly relations with them and who, in some cases, 
consider themselves Socialists? In this context I recalled 
my observations at the Congress of the League against 
Imperialism, which was held in Brussels in 1927 and 
which I attended as a young Communist. The comrades 
who organized this meeting treated the non-Communist 
Asian delegates, among them Jawaharlal Nehru, with 
the greatest courtesy. They listened with seeming ap- 
proval to the arguments of these delegates, but they did 
so for purely tactical reasons. Despite their feigned 
affability, they maintained control over the official busi- 
ness of the Congress (the main resolution was written 
by the foreign editor of the Rote Fahne, the central organ 
of the German Communist Party); and among them- 
selves they referred to the ideas of their temporary allies 
as “bourgeois” or “petty-bourgeois” notions, unworthy 
of any serious theoretical concern. 


CLEARLY, the Communists do not, intellectually or 
morally, respect the representatives of the non-Commu- 
nist world. My companion completely confirmed this 
observation on the basis of his own experiences in the 
USSR and Eastern Europe. More recently, a Chinese 
writer, Chow Ching-wen, who fled to Hong Kong after 
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eight years of close cooperation with the Chinese Com- 
munists, reached an identical conclusion: the Peking 
tulers believe that prominent non-Communist national 
leaders such as U Nu, Nehru, and Sukarno can, if 
properly handled, be very useful to the Communist 
cause; therefore the Chinese Communists ‘“‘do not attack 
these leaders, but they have no respect for them either.” 1 

The Communists follow a unique pattern of thought 
and action. Indeed, at crucial points, their behavior is 
at complete variance with basic rules of rational proce- 
dure. Michael Lindsay discussed this phenomenon in 
his pioneering study, China and the Cold War (1954), 
and Gerhart Niemeyer carried the analysis a step farther 
in another pioneering work, An Inquiry into the Soviet 
Mentality (1956). In Niemeyer’s view, this irrational 
element is the product of the image of a future society 
which leads the Communists to a total rejection of all 
existing values and institutions. Frank Meyer, in his 
study The Moulding of Communists, has given the 
argument a new dimension by investigating the condi- 
tions which make the Communist “‘different from any- 
thing with which we are acquainted.” 


IF THE COMMUNIST is different, what forces and 
processes make him so? In answering this question, 
Frank Meyer draws upon his own history of 14 years’ 
participation in the Communist movement in the United 
States and Europe. But his book is more than just a 
personal account. Others with a similar history have 
described their experiences primarily in personal terms, 
and Meyer gratefully acknowledges his debt to these 
autobiographical accounts. His own study, however, takes 
a different approach. It is concerned, not with the lives 
of single individuals, however representative they may 
be, but with the general forces that underlie and direct 
all their experiences. It is this approach that gives The 
Moulding of Communists its unique value. 

Meyer makes allowances for diversities in personality 
and in national and cultural background; his reference 


1 Chow Ching-wen, Ten Years of Storm, Holt, Rinehart and 


Winston, New York, 1960. 
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to certain peculiarities in the Chinese policy of handling 
indoctrination is a case in point. But his analysis con- 
firms the conclusion which Lin Yu-tang draws in his 
introduction to Chow Ching-wen’s book: ‘‘A Chinese 
Communist is like any other Communist—whether Czech 
or Pole or Hungarian—in his actions, thinking, motives, 
and organization.” 

Part One of Meyer’s study, “The Theory of Com- 
munist Training,” identifies the objectives of this training 
and the means employed to achieve them. The moulders 
want to produce “‘an ideal type—the type of the imagined 
perfect Communist, the bolshevik.”’ At the outset Meyer 
offers a sketch of this ideal type (Chapters I and II) ; 
but as the analysis advances, he fills in the details until, 
at the end, the reader has before him a vivid and 
engrossing picture of what the ‘‘perfect’” Communist 
is like and how he thinks and behaves. The basic 
instrument in the moulding process is, of course, the 
Communist Party (Chapter III). Its main devices are 
philosophical pressure, the tenets of Marxism-Leninism 
(Chapter IV) and psychological pressure (Chapter V). 


PART TWO, ‘The Practice of Communist Training,” 
describes the intricacies of the moulding process, recruit- 
ment (Chapter VI), the advance to rank-and-file mem- 
bership (Chapter VII) and ultimately to the position 
of a seasoned Communist, a “cadre.” During this process 
there arise many difficulties and crises, which are coun- 
tered by a variety of tested measures and by a sieving-off 
process that eliminates unfit elements. This explains the 
enormous turnover in Communist movements. In the 
American Communist Party, from 1936 to 1941, the 
turnover was as high as 80 percent. But, according to 
Meyer, this process affects essentially the rank-and-file 
membership. He reminds us “how very small a per- 
centage of the seasoned Communists who have been 
through the mill of bolshevization have broken with 
the party.” And more specifically, ‘In the American 
party I do not know of a score of cadre Communists who 
have broken within the last twenty years, and this despite 
the serious crises which beset it in 1945 and 1956.” 
Meyer’s inquiry contains many profound psychological, 
sociological, and philosophical insights, and this makes 
every phase of his discourse worthy of close attention. 
Without going into detail, I should like to cite his com- 
ments on the central psychological phenomenon—the 
incentives that impel someone to become and remain a 
Communist, despite the countless pressures, conflicts, and 
crises that this entails. Among the initial forces of 
attraction are some which may be called idealistic in 
the sense that they transcend the individual’s immediate 
well-being and material comfort: ‘‘the hope of a clarity 
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dimly envisaged but not as yet achieved; an outlook 
upon the world which will make petty, pressing prob- 
lems sink into insignificance; the idea of action un- 
hampered by the confusions of the individual stance.” 
But in addition to such forces, which we associate with 
all ideologically defined causes, and which are as good 
or as bad as the cause they serve, Meyer mentions one 
which derives specifically from the Marxist-Leninist 
claim to exclusive leadership in a historically determined 
process, z.e., ‘the hope of being an accepted member of 
a history-chosen elite.” 


IT IS ESSENTIAL to recognize the importance of history 
in the Communist perspective, but given this doctrinal 
setting, the lure of power—total power—is, in my opin- 
ion, the decisive force of attraction. Mr. Meyer’s study 
confirms this. When the newly-accepted member is first 
brought to a unit meeting, he may see “people he has 
known but never suspected of being Communists.” Here, 
persons prominent in the outside world accept criticism 
and directives “from the unit organizer or from some 
other leading member of the unit, whom he [the new- 
comer} has previously been aware of only as a more or 
less insignificant figure.’ He soon discovers that the 
patty also exerts effective power in larger organizations 
that are outwardly independent of the Communists. He 
acquires “‘a feeling of the power of the Party, a power 
with which he identifies himself,” when he sees ‘‘a half- 
dozen Communists, of whom he is one, carry out plans 
which have been worked out in detail beforehand in a 
fraction meeting, and bring an organization with hun- 
dreds or thousands of members to take exactly the posi- 
tion the Party wants it to take.” As he becomes in- 
formed regarding the policies of the international Com- 
munist movement, the new member acquires 


. an identification with “our heroic Chinese comrades,” 
with “our glorious Soviet comrades, moving forward 
from the successful construction of Socialism to the build- 
ing of Communism.” The compelling power of this sense 
of grandeur is more than sufficient to make up for the 
personal difficulties and dangers in which the individual 
Communist may find himself. The cause is advancing, 
the chariot of History is rolling inexorably on, and the 
Communist is firmly seated on that chariot, no matter 
how uncomfortable his personal position. 


Thus, the Communist considers himself different from, 
and superior to, the upholders of all other ideas and 
institutions, which he believes to be obsolete and doomed. 
This view of history, writes Mr. Meyer, explains “the 
arrogance sometimes displayed by Communists in dis- 
cussions with others, and by Soviet leaders in their inter- 
national pronouncements.” It also explains 


. . - why the known realities of the Soviet Union— 
oppression, slave-labor camps, purge after purge, murder 
in the millions, brutal and unprovoked aggression, even 
Khrushchev’s exposure of Stalin and the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956—slide off the cadre Communist’s 
conscience like water off a duck’s back. They make no 
live impact upon him. Intellectually he explains them as 
necessary casualties of the historic process, unfortunate but 
unavoidable. Emotionally they simply are not real, even 
when he has actually seen horrors with his own eyes. 


The Communists’ contempt for the arguments of non- 
Communists does not preclude the possibility of mutually 
advantageous arrangements in controlled situations. But 
it warns against making concessions (for instance, in the 
matter of disarmament) in a situation which, lacking 
effective controls, compels reliance on the Communists’ 
“good faith.” 


To be sure, the supreme Communist leaders prefer 
victory by ruse or blackmail. But this, in my opinion, 
is not due to their concern for the countless millions 
who would be damaged or destroyed by an atomic war. 
If they feel that the continued one-sided growth of 
their power economy (including a civil defense in depth) 
assures the survival and global success of their power 
apparatus in such a war, then they will not rule out 
this alternative, despite the monstrous cost in men and 
materials, 

Obviously, the realistic analysis of Communist thought 
and action is crucial for an understanding of the condi- 
tions that promote, or paralyze, the growth of man’s 
freedom. To this understanding—‘‘the science of free- 
dom” as it has been called—Frank Meyetr’s study makes 
a major contribution. 
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Notes and Views 


Moscow Discovers Public Opinion Polls 


BETWEEN THE 10th and 14th of May, 1960, Communist 
Party and Komsomol workers handed blank questionnaires 
to a total of 1,000 Soviet citizens at ten points along the 
30th meridian, from Nikel in the north to Gaivoron in the 
south. The importance of this event goes beyond the ques- 
tionnaires, or even the replies. It marked the first venture 
of the new Public Opinion Institute (Institut Obshchestven- 
novo Mneniia) in a society where, even now, the party’s 
own pronouncements are deemed to be adequate expres- 
sions of the true state of the popular mood. Since then, 
the institute has completed two additional surveys, and 
has promised more. 

The first poll was devoted to attitudes on war and 
peace; the second, to living standards; the third and most 
recent, to opinions of the young generation about itself. 
Komsomolskaia pravda, the Young Communist League 
newspaper which runs the institute, has provided summaries 
of the surveys.1 What do the polls reveal? And what do 
they tell us about the regime’s new line in public relations? 

To appreciate the survey results, it is necessary to un- 
derstand how the institute collects its information. By the 
most charitable standards, its techniques are crude and, in 
some instances, not acceptable. 

In sampling, the institute combines hunch and expedi- 
ency. Even though precise techniques and special rules 
normally govern the determination of appropriate sample 
sizes in various types of surveys, the institute, in its war 
and peace poll, arbitrarily decided on 1,000 (the figure 
“suggested itself”) because “10 or 100 opinions would 
hardly be convincing” and “it would be impracticable to 
poll 100,000.” As for the composition of the sample, the 
institute was guided by common sense (that treacherous 
companion which tells us that the world is flat) to choose, 
arbitrarily again, a particular geographical cross-section of 
the population. The results may or may not be representa- 
tive, but we have no way of knowing—neither does the 
institute—what biases were introduced or how to allow for 
them. In the living standards survey, ‘“‘conductors dis- 


1 Komsomolskaia pravda reported the war and peace survey on 
May 19, 1960; the living standards survey on October 7, 1960; 
the youth survey on January 11, January 26, and February 24, 
1961. English translations used here are partly from Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. XII, Nos. 20 and 41, and Vol. 
UNE ING, Pe 
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tributed the questionnaires ...in a single carriage of 
each of 65 trains leaving Moscow one day,” netting 1,600 
replies. But who rides the trains? (Most of them were 
long-distance runs.) Industrial executives? Vacationing 
families? Youngsters going to new jobs? Fortunate tour- 
ists headed abroad? Certainly very few peasants, who 
constitute the largest—and most underprivileged—group in 
the society and whose inadequate representation in the 
sample must have colored the results. (The institute itself 
recognized that “collective farmers and agricultural per- 
sonnel might be missed, for this was harvest time, when 
every hand is needed.) And in the last survey, on youth 
attitudes, readers of Komsomolskaia pravda were asked to 
clip a printed form from the newspaper and mail it to 
the institute. This almost certainly drew more than a ran- 
dom quota of Komsomol officers, activists, and enthusiasts. 

The way in which the questions were posed also raises 
problems of validity. Not only a polling specialist, but 
almost any ordinary Soviet citizen, could have told the 
institute about the probable effect of using Komsomol and 
party people to hand out—and collect—questionnaires on 
a current political topic. Many, perhaps most, of the pub- 
lished replies to the war and peace survey were undoubt- 
edly genuine, even movingly so. Yet in others the language 
suggests a keen awareness of an interested party interposed 
between the respondent’s innermost thoughts and his blank 
questionnaire. 

Other defects could be cited, but perhaps the institute’s 
staff should not be judged too harshly. Not only are they 
novices in a technically demanding enterprise, but the de- 
velopment of survey techniques in the Soviet Union has 
been stifled by the regime’s long-standing hostility to ob- 
jective sociological inquiry. Probably the limitations of each 
survey result more from ignorance of methodology than 
intentional rigging. And though the institute’s work can 
hardly be accepted as unimpeachable scientific evidence, it 
has produced some interesting bits of information. 


THE RESULTS OF the war and peace survey reflect the 
still unhealed wounds left on the Soviet populace by World 
War II and the efforts of Soviet propagandists to exploit 
and manipulate deeply felt anti-war sentiments to support 
the government’s foreign policy. 


There were three main questions in this survey: 1) “Will 
mankind succeed in averting a war?” 2) “On what do you 
base your belief?” 3) ‘What must be done above all to 
strengthen peace?’ Respondents were also asked to give 
their age, sex, and occupation, and to tell what losses they 
and their families suffered in the recent war. Signing the 
questionnaire was optional. 

According to the institute, 96.8 percent replied that war 
would be averted. It is difficult to say how much of this 
confidence sprang from actual expectation, how much from 
the projection of hopes. (Also, the wording of the ques- 
tionnaire may have suggested to some respondents that 
they were voting for or against war rather than expressing 
an opinion whether it would be avoided. Specifically, the 
inclusion of question 3 could be expected to trigger a 
larger affirmative response to question 1 than if the latter 
appeared alone.) In any case, the optimism of the sample 
was unmistakably high. 

In the analysis of the second item, the institute suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to make propaganda, and its 
conclusions went far beyond what the data warranted. 
“Four hundred sixty-eight persons,” announced the insti- 
tute, “base their “Yes’ on the great impact of the move- 
ment of the working people of all countries for world 
peace.” How it arrived at this remarkably precise figure 
or what constitutes the “great impact of the movement of 
the working people of all countries for world peace,” the 
institute did not say. Moreover, it used the poll to justify 
Khrushchev’s wrecking of the Paris summit meeting, which 
took place between the distribution of questionnaires and 
the publication of answers. The institute noted that “only 
a few dozen mention their expectation of a favorable out- 
come of the Paris conference among all the arguments.” 
(Most of the answers were couched in very general terms: 
horror of war, strength of the Soviet military establishment, 
man’s aspirations for peace, and the like. There was thus 
no reason to be surprised that only a few respondents 
should have mentioned anything so specific as the Paris 
conference. Indeed, under the circumstances “only a few 
dozen” is a rather high figure.) Worst of all, the institute 
gave no opportunity for independent evaluation of the data, 
for its report included only a handful of illustrative re- 
sponses which it considered to be typical. 

So, too, with data from the third item, on what must 
be done to strengthen peace. We have only the word of 
the institute that the “Soviet people undividedly support 
the foreign policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government aimed at the affirmation of the ideas of peace- 
ful coexistence of the two social systems,” and a few care- 
fully picked corroborative examples. 

Finally, the survey reflects the enormous personal tragedy 
of World War II for many Soviet citizens. Eight hundred 
ninety-four of the 1,000 respondents reported having suf- 
fered “serious losses” during the war. Considering that the 
area covered by the poll was almost entirely under Nazi 
occupation for some years, there is no reason to doubt the 
high proportion. 


Of the three polls, the war and peace survey is the least 
satisfactory, not only from a technical point of view, but 
because it merely revealed what was already well known: 
that Soviet citizens, under proper stimuli (and here the use 
of Komsomol and party interviewers is of paramount im- 
portance) can faithfully reproduce what they read in the 
newspapers or hear from agitators. To what extent they 
have internalized these slogans may be another matter. A 
good poll would have shed some light on this important 
question. The institute’s efforts revealed more about Soviet 
propaganda practices than about what people are actually 
thinking. 


PERHAPS THE INSTITUTE learned something from its 
first experience, for the poll on living standards is better 
on almost every count. The methods used to collect the 
data still were not perfect, but the use of train conductors 
instead of Komsomol and party people was a great im- 
provement; the statistical analysis was more detailed and 
straightforward; in addition, the topic itself was such that 
the experience of daily life made each respondent his own 
expert rather than an uncritical victim of petrified official 
prose. 
In this survey, four questions were asked: 


1) Has your living standard changed in recent years? 
(Risen, remained the same, declined.) 

2) In what way? To what do you chiefly attribute this? 

3) Which do you consider most urgent (underscore): 
reduction of the working day, increase in the output of 
consumer goods, housing construction, improvement in 
services, increase in food output, higher wages, enlarge- 
ment of the number of children’s institutions? 

4) What do you suggest for the quickest possible solu- 
tion of the problems indicated above? 


Provision was made also for the respondent to indicate his 
occupation, sex, place of residence, size of family, number 
of breadwinners in the family, and, if he wished, his name. 

The institute’s report is too lengthy to give in detail, but 
the highlights can be given. According to the statistical 
summary, 73 percent of the respondents indicated a rise in 
their standard of living, 20 percent reported no change, and 
7 percent claimed a drop. There were only slight variations, 
none of them statistically significant, according to region of 
domicile. (Remember, however, that the respondents were 
questioned on trains. We do not know how these traveling 
individuals compare with their neighbors at home.) Varia- 
tions between occupational categories represented in the 
sample were also insignificant, except that a smaller pro- 
portion (though still a majority) of the pensioners and 
unemployed said that their living standards have improved. 

The institute concluded that improvements have affected 
all strata and groups of the population without exceptions, 
that indeed, every ‘soul’ in the country is benefiting from 
the rise in production” (italics in the original). On the 
basis of the institute’s own figures, only the first part of 
the statement is true; the second is not, unless the 27 per- 
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cent of the population who claimed a drop or no change 
in living standards disappeared after the poll was taken. 

About one-third of the respondents declared that they 
benefited chiefly from the greater abundance of food and 
consumer goods; another third mentioned wage increases 
(however, only one-fifth reported that their own wages 
had gone up—some of the respondents evidently had 
family members in mind); others cited the shorter working 
day, job promotion, lower prices, increases in pensions, dis- 
continuation of state loans, and (mostly the handful of 
peasants in the sample) reductions in taxes. Those whose 
standards failed to rise, or fell, cited reasons such as wife’s 
unemployment due to pregnancy and childbirth, the ex- 
pense of feeding a new baby, the “slowness with which 
prices are being reduced on many important foods and 
goods,” no improvement or a cut in wages, the shortage of 
housing space and the need “‘to rent a room privately,” loss 
of seniority, demotions, and retirement. Even allowing for 
a substantial margin of error in the institute’s sample, these 
results no doubt reflect real changes which have taken place 
in living standards over the past years and which have been 
widely advertised by the party and government. 

In responses to the third question, scare and substandard 
housing was the most frequent complaint: more than half 
of the respondents mentioned it. In connection with the 
same problem, a number of concrete suggestions for im- 
provements were made, including the development of better 
and more efficient construction technology, the use of draft 
or volunteer labor to supplement regular construction per- 
sonnel, the use of personal savings to buy apartments at 
state prices, easier availability of supplies for private home 
building, priority allocations to newlyweds, denying urban 
apartments to suburban cottage owners, and penalty assess- 
ments on housing space in excess of official norms. 

Second in frequency was the demand for higher wages, 
mentioned by more than one-fourth of the persons ques- 
tioned. Some respondents asked for a general wage in- 
crease, particularly for the lower-paid categories; others 
wished an adjustment in the system of wage scales to pro- 
vide more equitable treatment for occupations they con- 
sidered underpaid, “such as construction workers, school 
teachers and those employed in trade and services.” 

Dissatisfaction with the availability of consumer goods, 
a desire for better food supplies, and demands for improved 
children’s institutions were each mentioned by almost one- 
fifth of the people in the sample. Numerous suggestions 
were advanced, from mechanization of farm production to 
the ousting of “conceited officials, ‘know-it-alls’ removed 
from the people.” 

In sum, the living standards survey was a reasonably 
workmanlike project. If there is room for argument with 
some of the institute’s easy over-generalizations,? the poll 


2For example: “The poll showed most convincingly that 
our people’s living standard is rising at an exceptionally fast 
pace.” Perhaps it was, perhaps not. All the poll demonstrated 
was that it was rising, and not rapidly enough to satisfy the 
populace. 
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provided some data from which an independent observer 
can draw his own conclusions. Though marred by inade- 
quate attention to essential sampling and statistical criteria, 
it reflected at least an awareness of scientific procedure. 


THE YOUTH SURVEY, the results of which were re- 
ported in January and February of this year, asked the 
following questions of Komsomolskaia pravda’s readers: 


1) What do you think of your generation? Does it 
please you and are you satisfied with its goals? 

2) On what do you base your opinion? 

3) In your opinion, what traits are strongest in Soviet 
young people? Where are they most clearly in evidence? 

4) In your opinion, are there any negative character- 
istics common among young people? 

5) What justification do you have for your opinion? 

6) Which of the following is, in your opinion, more 
typical of young people (underline one): purposefulness, 
a lack of goals? 

7) Do you have a personal goal in life? 

8) What is it? 

9) What must be done to achieve it? 

10) What have you already done? 

11) Do you think you will achieve your goal? 

12) On what do you base your conviction? 


In the first four days after the blank questionnaire ap- 
peared in Komsomolskaia pravda, almost two thousand re- 
sponses were received. No final count has been given as 
of the time this article is written, but it must have reached 
many times that figure. At this writing, also, the institute 
still has not published its own statistical summary of re- 
sults and has made available only a few exemplary re- 
sponses. Their tone ranged from total enthusiasm to utter 
disenchantment. Thus a twenty-five year-old carpenter 
from Stalingrad oblast wrote: 


A year ago, I had the happiest day of my life—I was 
accepted to membership in the CPSU. On that day I gave 
an oath to justify the faith of the comrades who ac- 
cepted me into their glorious ranks .... Our Com- 
munist Party and Soviet government have given to us, to 
youth, all essential conditions. Work! Study! Dare! 


At the other extreme, a nineteen year-old working girl 
from Moscow said: 


Money—this is everything. Luxury and well-being, love 


and happiness .. . If there is money, there are friends and — 


comrades, there is everything you want. You condemn 


~ 


a ae: 
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those who don’t work, who won’t do anything, but 


surely they can only be envied, since they know how to 
make use of life—we live only once! 


A number of recurrent themes ran through many of the 
responses: great consciousness, and some anxiety, about 
completing education and moving upward on the social 
scale; a desire for excitement and adventure; complaints 
about juvenile delinquents and deviants. To attempt any 
further conclusions, however, would be to follow the insti- 


tute’s practice of making grand generalizations from shreds 
of evidence. The youth survey provides some rich and 
informative vignettes of the mood of the new generation, 
but very few systematic data. Perhaps there will be more 
to go on if the institute adds to its initial reports. 


THE OPINION POLLS provide a refreshing contrast to 
the absurd fiction that all Soviet citizens agree on absolutely 
everything. They are a sign of the regime’s rising self- 
confidence and capacity to tolerate a certain amount of 
linen-washing in public. 

However, the use of public opinion polls does not mean 
that the party and government have suddenly decided to 
submit to the vox populi. Conducting accurate opinion polls 
(and even this has not yet happened) is not enough. What 
topics are polled, when and how the polls are administered, 
and what use is made of the information they yield, all 
make a difference. For polls, like elections, are democratic 
inventions which can be used for non-democratic ends. The 
Soviet record of single-slate elections is well known. Will 
the regime abuse polling too? 

Polls can be restricted to “safe” topics which can be ex- 
pected to yield favorable responses. (Imagine the conse- 
quences, if, for example, the Soviet public had been polled 
a few years ago on whether its savings should be wiped 
out with the cancellation of the state loans!) Controversial 
political issues can be avoided, while the freedom to ‘“‘dis- 
agree’ is demonstrated by reporting a range of opinions on 


inconsequential matters. (Is it really so important to de- 
cide whether conditions should be improved by lowering 
prices or raising wages? Suppose the respondents to the 
poll on standards of living had been asked, instead, whether 
they favored less capital investment and smaller military 
expenditures?) And testing opinion after policy decisions 
have been made may suggest broad popular support in 
some instances, but this is no substitute for asking the 
people in the first place. 

The temptation to wrap propaganda in the mantle of 
scientific authority is particularly strong when the govern- 
ment exercises a monopoly over the channels of communi- 
cation. When this happens, polls lose their original func- 
tion of measuring public opinion, and become tools to create 
and manipulate it. The institute must choose between le- 
gitimate and illegitimate use of polls. Thus far, it has 
wavered. If past Soviet performance is a guide, it will 
choose the latter. Soviet propaganda would then command 
a sophisticated and effective new technique—and science 
would be the poorer. 


Allen Kassof 


(An American sociologist especially interested in Soviet 
youth, Mr. Kassof will join the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity next academic year. His “Afflictions of the Youth 
League” appeared in the September-October 1958 issue of 
this journal.) 


Cultural Exchange: How Reciprocal? 


THE RECENT REVALUATION of the ruble has brought 
about a good deal of confusion among economists. What 
should be the new ruble’s parity with the dollar? One 
tuble to one dollar? Ninety kopeks to a dollar? The 
economists’ difficulties, however, pale into insignificance 
when compared with those that are probably faced by the 
men entrusted with the setting up of the US-Soviet cul- 
tural exchanges One must, of course, assume @ priori that 
each country is trying to outdo the other qualitatively: that 
each country is exporting the very best examples of its 
cultural achievements. But what about the quantity? Is 
it fair to exchange the huge Moiseyev ensemble for a 
small American ballet troupe?» Or an orchestra for a solo- 
ist? In the other arts, formalized exchanges have been lim- 
ited to a small number of films and occasional shipments 


across the ocean of a few live poets, novelists and critics. 
(As a rule the American writers involved speak no Rus- 
sian, and the Russians speak but very little English; since 
they also know very little about each other’s works, the 
resulting literary cocktail parties are not excessively lively.) 
The cultural exchanges, however, include no provisions for 
the translation and publication of novels, poetry and drama, 
and here each country is at the mercy of the other’s political 
and artistic tastes. In recent months, for example, com- 
plaints have been voiced in the USSR that the Americans 
are not playing fair; that while the Soviet market is al- 
legedly flooded with American literature, almost no Soviet 
literary works are available in the United States; in short, 
that in the literary exchanges the Soviets are being “more 
reciprocal” than the Americans. 
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Let it be stressed from the beginning that there is in- 
dubitably much room for improvement on both sides. There 
are significant works of Soviet literature that deserve to be 
published or republished in the United States (or, for that 
matter, in any country on this side of the Iron Curtain), 
just as there are many Western books, not available in the 
USSR, that the Soviet reader would find both interesting 
and enjoyable. Nevertheless, one must point out that be- 
cause of misunderstanding and occasional willful distortion 
of the facts, Soviet presentations of the problem are fre- 
quently unjust and exaggerated. 

What is more, some unwarranted Soviet statements on 
the subject of translations and book publishing have even 
evoked a degree of sympathy among misinformed Ameri- 
can intellectuals. Perhaps the best known of the Soviet 
protestations is the article by Alexander Chakovsky, editor 
of the Moscow journal Inostrannaia literatura (Foreign 
Literature), which appeared in the April 2, 1960, issue of 
the New York Saturday Review. Chakovsky begins by 
pointing out: 


Even in the “deep freeze” years of the cold war, our 
magazines and publishing houses did not, or virtually did 
not, reduce the printings of translations of Western 
belles-lettres. 


The implications of the statement are misleading. As Soviet 
publishing statistics indicate (these can be found in any 
recent edition of Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR), the end of 
the cold war coincided with a spectacular 350 percent in- 
crease in the amount of foreign literature printed in the 
USSR, demonstrating a clear link between the intensity of 
official animosity toward the West and the publication of 
foreign works of literature. Most assuredly Mr. Chakovsky 
is aware of this, being the editor of his country’s only 
periodical wholly devoted to foreign literature. In fact, 
the journal itself was established only after Stalin’s death. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that Soviet publishing 
statistics (54 million copies of “books” by foreign authors 
in 1958-59) look somewhat less impressive in the light of 
the Soviet definition of what constitutes a book—a defini- 
tion that is extremely flexible and embraces pamphlets no 
more than several pages long, which would not be con- 
sidered books in the United States. 


FINALLY, Mr. Chakovsky as well as other Soviet writers 
display an annoying inconsistency~When speaking of 
American literature published in the USSR, they refer not 
only to works by contemporary authors, but also (indeed 
primarily) to Jack London, Mark Twain, O. Henry and 
James Fenimore Cooper. On the other hand, when they 
discuss the publication of Russian literature in the United 
States, they usually limit themselves to Soviet belles-lettres 
of the postwar period, particularly the post-Stalin years. 
It is necessary to make a choice: If one discusses the pub- 
lishing of al] American literature in the USSR, then one 
must also consider the hundreds of American editions of 
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Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Chekhov, Gogol, and other classics 
of Russian literature. Or if the literature considered is to be 


limited chronologically to that of the Soviet period, then — 


the limitation should apply equally to both sides. 


In the USSR, Mr. Chakovsky declares solemnly, “we — 


cannot approach the publication of foreign literature from 
a purely utilitarian, political angle as is done in certain 
Western countries.” There is, to be sure, one reservation: 
“Our reader is fond of and often prefers books that are 
close to him in ideological and spiritual content.” Certainly. 
A recent good example is Howard Fast, who until his break 
with communism enjoyed the position of the most widely 
read modern American author in the USSR, but whose 
books thereafter disappeared from Soviet bookstores—for 
purely esthetic and commercial reasons, of course. 

~But in the United States, according to Mr. Chakovsky, 
political considerations do intervene: 


. the Americans are deprived of the opportunity of 
reading Soviet books in their own language, and... 
American publishers are downright tendentious in select- 
ing Soviet books for translation. What is more, as a rule 
the only modern works that are widely printed and 
popularized in your country are books like Dr. Zhivago, 
which can serve as subject matter for vicious attacks on 
our social system. 


The statement is not entirely correct. For some weeks 
now, The New York Times—no left-wing publication— 
has been recommending to its readers in its Sunday Book 
Review Mikhail Sholokhov’s latest book, the politically 
orthodox Harvest on the Don, as a work “rich in humor 
and compassion.” A visit to an American bookstore would 
reveal many recently published books by Soviet authors 
who either have been favored by the party for a long time 
or have recently been “rehabilitated.” To mention but a 
few: Leonid Leonov’s Thief, one of the finest Soviet novels; 
Early Joys by Konstantin Fedin, the current secretary-gen- 
eral of the Union of Soviet Writers; Sholokhov’s master- 


piece, The Silent Don; Ilf and Petrov’s Twelve Chairs, the - 


best comic novel in Soviet literature; Fyodor Gladkov’s 
crudely propagandistic Cement; Isaac Babel’s brilliant im- 
pressionistic short stories; Yuri Olesha’s sophisticated 
novellas; a bilingual edition of Mayakovsky, the Soviet 
poet-laureate; early novels by Ilya Ehrenburg; Vladimir 
Dudintsev’s New Year's Tale; and numerous editions of 
the.works of Maxim Gorky, the “father” of socialist real- 
ism.-One recent anthology of Soviet short stories includes 
works by some of the authors mentioned above, as well as 
others by Panteleimon Romanov, Valentin Katayev, Mik- 
hail Koltsov, Alexander Pismennyi, Konstantin Paustovsky, 
Sergei Antonov, Olga Diakova, Alexander Yashin, Yuri 
Nagibin, Vladimir Tendriakov, Oleg Bedara and Izrail 
Netter. Another volume offers works by Sergei Yesenin, 
Boris Lavrenev, Alexander Fadeyev, Andrei Sobol, Ivan 
Yevdokimov, Alexander Grin and Ruvim Frayerman. In a 
third, one also finds some writings of Alexei Tolstoy and 
Vsevolod Ivanov. 
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All these are “honest’”” Communist writers. True, one can 
also buy Evgeni Zamiatin’s We, a gloomy picture of a 
future totalitarian state antedating Orwell's 1984; short 
stories by Mikhail Zoshchenko, the now half-heartedly 
“rehabilitated” satirist who was a victim of the Zhdanov 
purges in the late 1940’s; and, of course, the writings of 
Boris Pasternak. Still, even this list—which is by no means 
exhaustive—shows that Mr. Chakovsky’s accusations are 
largely unfounded. American readers have easy access to 
a rather generous sample of Soviet literature—all brought 
out by “‘tendentious’” American publishers. It should be 
stressed that, with one exception, each of the works enu- 
merated above is available in a paperback edition, which 
means that these books are generally cheaper and more 
widely disseminated than most hard-cover books. 
~ Let us assume, however, that a conspiracy exists among 
American publishers not to put out an edition of a particu- 
lar Soviet book in the United States. Even this would not 
mean that an American with no knowledge of Russian 
could not avail himself of such a book. The Foreign 
Languages Publishing House in Moscow brings out belles- 
lettres in scores of languages, including English. These 
books are sold freely in the United States, as are Soviet 
books and periodicals in the original Russian. Interested 
readers outside the major cities where bookstores specializ- 
ing in Soviet books are located learn about Soviet books 
through advertisements printed in American newspapers 
and magazines as well as in the usual catalogues, and they 
can order these books by mail. Perhaps the time has come 
for the reciprocal opening of similar bookstores in the 
USSR; at the present time there are none. The importation 
into the USSR of Russian translations of American books 
not printed by the Soviet publishing houses would certainly 
contribute to a better understanding of American culture 
by the Soviet citizenry. 


IN AN EFFORT to acquaint its readers with Soviet cul- 
ture, the American Atlantic Monthly devoted its June 1960 
issue to Soviet literature and arts. The issue contained a 
variety of excellent articles written by a Soviet motion pic- 
ture director, a ballet critic, and a theatrical director, as 
well as several examples of Soviet literary writing. The 
latter included a chapter from Sholokhov’s Harvest on the 
Don, a fine story of murder and revenge set before the 
revolution; a poem by Pasternak (introduced here as being 
“in the front rank of contemporary Soviet writers’”—this 
after Pasternak’s expulsion from the Union of Soviet Writ- 
ers; Doctor Zhivago was described, with disarming under- 
statement, as “still a subject of controversy”); Marshak’s 
memories of Gorky (before the revolution) ; Mayakovsky’s 
virile poem “The Brooklyn Bridge’; a lyric poem by 
Shchipachev; an excerpt from Leonov’s Thief, a novel set 
in the 1920’s; a passage from Tvardovsky’s World War II 
poem Vasili Tyorkin; Simonov’s sentimental letter from 
Tashkent, extolling the exotic beauty of Central Asia; 
Fedin’s little essay on Tolstoy; a chapter from Valentin 


Katayev’s Lonely White Sail Gleams, a novel dealing with 
the adventures of two teen-age boys in prerevolutionary 
Odessa; Olga Berggolts’ moving memoirs of the siege of 
Leningrad during World War II; and a rather unsuccessful 
humorous story by Sergei Antonov. 

This issue of the AZlantic thus included some first-class 
Soviet literature and made, on the whole, an excellent im- 
pression in the United States. A reader in California called 
it “a breath of fresh air,” and another in Washington, 
after denouncing “the crimes committed by the Russian 
leaders,” declared that “it would be helpful, however, if 
we could hear more from such kind and cultured Russians 
as Mr. Simonov and some of his colleagues.” (Mr. Simonov, 
incidentally, was the author of one of the most vicious anti- 
American plays of the Stalin era, The Russian Question.) 
A clue to the success of the Atlantic collection could be 
found in a tongue-in-cheek letter to the editors from Ernest 
J. Simmons, a foremost American scholar in the field of 
Russian literature: “In fact, the issue is quite superior to 
any issue of corresponding Soviet periodicals, such as 
Novyi mir and Oktiabr.” 

The truth is that the selection of works in the Atlantic 
was most unrepresentative of Soviet literature. With one 
exception, all of them are set either in prerevolutionary 
Russia or in the chaotic years of the New Economic Policy 
and World War II, and deal with events in the context of 
human emotions rather than socio-political categories. Not 
one projects before American readers the usual image of 
the positive Soviet hero embodying the officially prescribed 
virtues of hard work, ideological militancy or at least 
loyalty, and the ability to suppress personal desires when- 
ever these conflict with his duties as a citizen. Not one 
contains the conflict that is so typical in Soviet literature, 
with its almost inevitable ritualistic happy ending in which 
the virtuous hero triumphs over the despicable villain. On 
the contrary, Berggolts’ memoirs deal with the problem of 
human suffering as an individual rather than a social experi- 
ence, while Tvardovsky’s poem touches one of the most 
carefully avoided themes in Soviet literature—and, as the 
Polish philosopher Adam Schaff recently pointed out, in 
Communist writings generally—the problem of death. 

For some years now, this writer has been teaching a col- 
lege course in Soviet literature. The students enrolled in 
the course have various social backgrounds and are special- 
izing in different fields, from English literature to mathe- 
matics. Before taking the Soviet literature course, most of 
them have taken a course in Russian literature of the nine- 
teenth century. Inevitably, in the course on Soviet literature, 
a sense of disappointment prevails. While the reading con- 
sists, for the most part, of the best examples of Soviet 
writing, it must necessarily also include some of the typical 
output of the practitioners of socialist realism. Each time 
the course is offered, the undergraduates complain about 
the artistic quality of the typical work of Soviet literature. 
It is too crude, not subtle enough, they say; it is overly 
didactic; the protagonists lack psychological depth; the 
author’s sympathies are too obviously on the side of the 
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positive personages, and the villains are not given the 
opportunity to present their case with any degree of per- 
suasiveness. In short, these nineteen-year-olds find Soviet 
literature too juvenile, and they would rather read the 
great Russian classics. It is ironic, yet logical, that Ameri- 
can students should arrive independently at the same con- 
clusion that was reached long ago by the great mass of 
Soviet citizens, who prefer rereading the masterpieces of 
nineteenth-century Russian literature to reading the great 
bulk of the newer works of fiction. 

Few American lovers of serious music are unfamiliar 
with such Soviet composers as Prokofiev and Gliere, Shos- 
takovich and Khachaturian. Does this mean that the Soviet 
authorities or obshchestvennost—the semi-official elite—are 
under a moral obligation to assure an equal number of 


American composers an equal degree of public recognition 
and popularity in the USSR? Does the demand in the 
Soviet Union for the works of Hemingway and Miller, 
Steinbeck and Faulkner—a demand which is, incidentally, 
far from being adequately met—impose on American pub- 
lishers the duty to translate and print each new Lenin 
Prize-winning Soviet novel? Just how much reciprocity 
must there be in cultural exchanges? 


Maurice Friedberg 
(Mr. Friedberg has written widely on Soviet literature. He 


is currently Assistant Professor in charge of the Russian 
Division at Hunter College, New York.) 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information Agency, 


1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


THE COMMUNIST UTOPIA 


To THE Epirors: Your delightful reply to Mr. Mstislavsky 
(in the March-April 1961 issue) makes a number of telling 
points. It is important, however, to correct your parentheti- 
cal remark .. . that “no one has ever given the slightest 
indication when this utopian condition [communism] would 
arrive.” I think this is in error. 

An editorial in Pravda for November 2, 1960, says that 
“this utopian condition” will be achieved in this generation. 
This is rather more than a “‘slight indication” even if it is 
not very explicit. It is also true that Lenin made a remark 
shortly before his death that he did not expect to see com- 
munism but that many of those listening to him would see 
it. Also not very explicit—rather indefinite, in fact, in com- 
parison to the Pravda editorial. 

The “building of communism” is a real promise in the 
USSR, especially since the 21st Party Congress. Khrushchev 
has associated himself with the program. (It is true, of 
course, that he has left himself many loopholes such as 
“first stage of communism,” “creation of Communist con- 
sciousness,” “‘overcoming of the differences between the city 
and the village,” etc.) He has embarked on many programs 
designed to change the life and attitude of Soviet citizens. 
It is a serious program. I think that Problems of Com- 
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munism should take it a bit more seriously than to consider 
it just another of the many cases of Soviet mouthings. . . . 


WALTER DARNELL JACOBS 
Arlington, Virginia 


IN Repty: The Pravda editorial to which Mr. Jacobs re- 
fers contains the following statement: “{Our Leninist 
party} took upon its shoulders a task that is gigantically 
complicated and difficult, though noble and majestic: to 
construct communism during the life of this generation.” 
Not only is there no explicit promise here that communism 
“will be achieved in this generation,” but even as a vague 
programmatic pronouncement the passage is barren of 
meaning without some definition of the party’s central goal. 
This, of course, is not a novel difficulty. Communist proph- 
ets from Marx to Krushchev have always been studiously 
vague about the characteristics of communism as the future 
social order. It will be, we have been told by Marx and 
Engels, a classless society, a stateless society, a self-govern- 
ing society that lives without private property in conditions 
of universal plenty and functions according to the principle 
“from each according to his ability, to each according to 
his need.” Is this the kind of social order Mr. Khrushchev 


and his associates have in mind when they hint at deliver- 
ing “communism” during the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion? They certainly have not said so. Or could they per- 
haps mean “catching up with America’ in standards of 
living? 

All this, however, is not to deny that the Soviet leaders 
are preoccupied with the “building of communism,” that, 
apart from developing the economic basis of the Soviet 
state, they are anxious to bring to life a society of men and 
women imbued with “Communist morality,” and that to 
this end they have already introduced various innovations 
in the apparatus of ideological control and persuasion. 
What is more, we are in complete agreement with Mr. 
Jacobs that these Soviet efforts are to be taken seriously— 
so much so, indeed, that we devoted our entire November- 
December 1960 issue to examining them.—The Editors 


SOVIET ROLE IN BURMA 


To THE Epitors: Since material on Burma and Southeast 
Asia appears infrequently in your pages, I always welcome 
publication of such material. I was particularly interested 
in reading John H. Badgley’s thesis chapter, ‘“Burma’s 
Radical Left—a Study in Failure” in the March-April 1961 
issue. His is a competent summary. That such material 
has already appeared in books and articles by Brimmel, 
Cady, Rose, Thomson, Tinker and Trager, in no way de- 
tracts from the desirability of additional exegesis. 

But I am indeed curious as to why you have waited until 
now to treat the subject. I am also curious as to why you 
have not questioned the key paragraph in Mr. Badgley’s 
article with respect to the meaning of the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta meetings, following the organization of the Comin- 
form in September, 1947. That Mr. Badgley, is, of course, 
completely free to adopt whatever interpretation he wishes 
is the case, but that this is an issue over which there is con- 
siderable debate is also the case. 

Briefly, the issue in question concerns the role of the 
Soviet Union and its agent, the Cominform, in transmitting 
the strategic line adopted at the September 1947 meetings in 
Poland. Some commentators on South and Southeast Asia, 
including some of those cited in Mr. Badgley’s footnote 7, 
page 50 (e. g., Kautsky and McVey) do not find what they 
choose to call documentary evidence to prove that the Com- 
inform in fact transmitted Soviet left or revolutionary 
strategies via India—revolutionary strategies which were 
soon carried out in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and elsewhere 
in the area. Others, including this writer, have argued that 
the search for “documentary” evidence is, in itself, unrealis- 
tic; and that historically, at least since the Sixth Comintern 
meeting, the Soviets have found other ways of conveying 
their policies and their instructions, ways which do not 
necessarily result in pieces of paper in files or libraries, 
available to Western researchers. 

In the study which I did for the RAND Corporation, 
Marxism in Southeast Asia, 1 based the case for Soviet 


causal involvement in the 1947-48 Bombay and Calcutta 
meetings, on what I believe to be highly probable circum- 
stantial evidence, evidence which comports with established 
Soviet transmission techniques. In my view this constitutes 
an advance over the position adopted by Kautsky and Mc- 
Vey. I do not believe that Mr. Badgley offers any new evi- 
dence for his assertions on page 50, nor does he offer any 
refutation of the opposing view. Furthermore, his statement 
about the Burma Communist party’s reaction to the Socialist 
role in the new government is clearly in error, since the 
BCP had already been excluded from the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League which formed the independent 
government on January 4, 1948. The AFPFL, under the 
leadership of General Aung San and Thakin Nu (later 
Prime Minister), voted the BCP out of the coalition group 
in October-November 1946. 

Since I believe the proper interpretation of the Bombay 
1947-Calcutta 1948 Communist and Communist front meet- 
ings have both historical and contemporary operational sig- 
nificance, I have taken the trouble to write to you about this 
in the hope that the editors of Problems of Communism 
would be concerned about ventilating more adequately the 
issue here involved. 


FRANK N. TRAGER 
Professor of International Affairs 
New York University 


Mr. BapGLey Repuizs: I take pleasure in this opportunity 
to acknowledge the many contributions made by Professor 
Trager . . . which assist in understanding Burmese post- 
independence political and economic affairs.... As is 
apparent from his letter, however, we do not agree in our 
interpretations of the facts bearing on an issue “over which 
there is considerable debate,” to use Professor Traget’s 
wotding. My interpretation . . . appeared in the follow- 
ing passages of my article: 


With the advent of independence, there were signs of a 
stiffening of BCP policy, seemingly encouraged by con- 
tacts with outside Communist parties. H. N. Goshal, a 
member of the BCP leadership, had been in Calcutta 
during the December 1947 session of the Indian Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, and had reportedly held 
consultations on policy questions with leaders of the 
CPI. ... There were further contacts in February 1948, 
when Than Tun himself attended the Communist- 
sponsored Southeast Asia Youth Conference in Calcutta, at 
which a number of foreign Communist delegations, in- 
cluding one from the Soviet Union were present... . 
The evidence pointing to possible outside pressures on 
the Burmese Communists just before the insurrection 
should not, however, be taken as proof that the action of 
the BCP was primarily the result of the Soviet instigation. 
In fact, it appears more likely that whatever pressures or 
influence may have been exerted served merely to 
sanction a course which the BCP leadership already felt 
impelled to take because of considerations connected with 
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the domestic struggle for power. The decisive factors 
behind the BCP action probably were the Socialists’ 
acquisition of a dominant voice in national policy formu- 
lation and the exclusion of the Communists from cabinet 
posts in the new government. 


Until a more thorough study of the period is completed, 
based on primary accounts by those Burmese who attended 
the conference in question, we will all have to depend upon 
an unsatisfactory array of secondary sources. Meanwhile 
what can we do with the information at hand? The issue 
is one of causal relationship. Do the facts (1) that the 
Burmese Communist leaders commenced their insurrection 
on March 29, 1948, one month after returning from the 
CPI meetings and a Cominform-sponsored Asian Con- 
ference, and (2) that this conference was devoted to arous- 
ing national sentiment against Western colonial govern- 
ments, add up to a sufficient condition for asserting that 
the revolt was caused by Soviet directives based on a grand 
strategy adopted in July 1947. Rather than a sufficient 
condition, I suggest that the meetings were more likely 
contributory to a policy already decided upon—a policy to 
revolt when public support was aroused, if the Socialist- 
dominated government refused to place top radical leftists 
in positions of power. 

Professor Trager observes that the BCP had been “voted 
out of the coalition group (AFPFL) in October-November 
1946,” implying that the Communists had been excluded 
already then from the formation of the new government. 
The information I have at hand, which is also available 
in A Chronology of Burma's International Relations, 1945- 
1958 (a compilation by Professor William C. Johnstone and 
the staff of the Rangoon-Hopkins Center), indicates that 
on October 13, 1946, Aung San did, indeed, advise the 
AFPFL to expel the BCP for “sabotaging the national 
unity.” But what transpired between that date and De- 
cember 1947 when Goshal departed for the CPI meetings 
in Bombay and Calcutta? This was not a time of inactivity 
while the Communists waited for a directive from outside. 
In both John Cady’s History of Modern Burma and Thom- 
son’s chapter on Burma in Trager’s volume, Marxism in 
Southeast Asia, there is evidence of active negotiation and 
continued jostling for positions of power by the Socialists 
and the BCP. The Communists dominated a number of the 
central and upper Burma districts. They actively organ- 
ized in the villages and armed party members during this 
period. Their popular strength, although not sufficient to 
capture more than seven seats in the first parliamentary 
elections of April 1947, was acknowledged by the inclu- 
sion of pro-Communists in the First Development Plan 
conference, by the use of Communist terminology in the 
Two-Year Plan and the Constitution, and most significantly 
by the AFPFL decision to cut all political ties with the 
Commonwealth. Up to September 1947 there is consider- 
able proof of interaction and collaboration between the 
two groups. Then the Constituent Assembly unanimously 
approved the Constitution on September 24, 1947. Thakin 
Nu, the new premier, appointed no BCP leader and only 
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one pro-Communist, Bo Po Kun, to the cabinet. From that 
time forward there is no indication of active cooperation 
with the government. 

Once Than Tun no longer had a legitimate means of 
exercising power, what did the BCP have to gain by not 
utilizing its strongest assets, a disciplined and dispersed 
party and an armed force? By sending his major theoretical 
adviser to the CPI party sessions, which were controlled by 
the radical leftist faction under Ranadive, Than Tun con- 
cluded a 14-month period of indecision and occasional col- 
laboration, and made an overt move which indicated sym- 
pathy with the new Cominform doctrine. There was 
nothing secret about BCP representation at these meetings; 
to the contrary, it was well-publicized in Rangoon and 
seemed more like one final threat to the AFPFL. 

The spark that ignited the insurrection was the great 
public response to Than Tun’s appeals in Rangoon on 
March 27 and in Yamethin the following day. In these 
two speeches the BCP leader sought support in a drive 
against the Socialists that would end “in a river of blood, 
Socialist blood.” Government estimates of 75,000 at- 
tendance at the Yamethin address, a record gathering for 
any district function, suggests that Than Tun was finally 
convinced by his own popular success that insurrection 
was a feasible policy. 

Apart from the validity of my own or Professor Trager’s 
views on this issue, I regret that this now relatively aca- 
demic point should have been the only matter raised for 
discussion. What is significant about the Communist move- 
ment in Burma is that it was once powerful and is now 
weak as a party or military force. This is contrary to the 
trend in several neighboring Southeast Asian countries. 
That the movement may nevertheless have appeal in the 
future seems likely for the reasons I offered in my article. 
To me the key question remains: Why has Burma’s radical 
left failed to seize power? In attempting to answer this 
question, I raised several more central issues than the one 
discussed here. 


A COMPLIMENT 


To THE Epirors: I have just finished reading the article 
by Donald S. Zagoria on the Soviet-Chinese problem in the 
March-April issue of Problems of Communism, and I 
hasten to tell you how good I think it is. 

As one who writes in the field of foreign affairs, I want 
you to know how invaluable I find Problems of Com- 
munism. ‘This is especially so with such articles as that by 
Mr. Zagoria. It is a pleasure to have an expert appraisal 
which gathers together bits and pieces which one working 
on a daily deadline is so seldom able to do for himself. 


CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 
National Bureau Chief, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


The Importance of Being Albania 


By T: Zavalam 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The title of this article may seem somewhat whimsical, but its purpose is 
bee “Why,” asks Mr. Zavalani in discussing Khrushchev’s visit to Albania in May 1959, 
“was the all- powerful and heavily-burdened ruler of the mightiest Communist state paying such 
a prolonged visit to tiny Albania?” The same “why’ may be asked about the flow of important 
Chinese Communist visitors to this “tiny’’ country, the frequent references to it in Moscow’s 
and Peking’s newspapers, the curious rumors that have been circulated in the non-Communist 
press—in brief, the peculiar importance that Albania has now assumed within the Communist 
bloc at large, and in Sino-Soviet relations in particular. The answers to these questions form 
the substance of Mr. Zavalani’s article. 


ON APRIL 12, 1957, Pravda published a photograph 
of Nikita Khrushchev and Enver Hoxha, First Secre- 
tary of the Workers’ (Communist) Party of Albania, 
facing each other at the head of a long table in one 
of the historic halls of the Kremlin. Hoxha and Alba- 
nian Premier Mehmet Shehu were in Moscow on an 
official visit which was one of a succession of pilgrimages 


to the Soviet capital by Central and East European 
_ Communist leaders, evidently arranged in order to re- 
affirm before the world the monolithic unity of the 
Communist bloc. Such a concerted demonstration of 


bloc solidarity had become vitally necessary in the wake 
of the upheavals of 1956 in Poland and Hungary, which 
had laid bare the burning hatred of Soviet Russia and 
of communism prevailing among the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

The Albanian Communist leaders were the last to 
perform their part in this carefully organized show. 


Mr. Zavalani 25 an Albanian journalist, writer and trans- 
lator now living in London, He is the author of His- 
tory of Albania (72 Albanian), published by DRINI 
Publications Ltd, (London) in 1958, and of How Strong 
Is Russia? (Hollis and Carter, London, 1951). 


Their stay in the USSR was marked by the same set 
speeches, the same stage-managed demonstrations of 
solidarity and eternal friendship, the same lavish en- 
tertainment as had attended the visits of the other Com- 
munist leaders. In all their public appearances, the 
Albanian guests dutifully maintained a facade of com- 
plete unanimity with their Soviet hosts on all issues of 
general policy. Only once did a muted note of discord 
infringe upon the outward display of harmony. Ad- 
dressing a reception held at the Albanian Embassy in 
Moscow, Khrushchev seized the occasion to underline 
the strenuous efforts exerted by the Soviet Union to 
improve relations with Yugoslavia on both the govern- 
ment and party levels. Then he went on to say: 


There are still difficulties as far as Albanian-Yugoslav 
relations are concerned. We desire most sincerely that 
these difficulties be overcome and that relations between 
Albania and Yugoslavia be established on a basis of good- 
neighborliness. I am sure that this can be brought about 
as the Yugoslav leaders desire the same thing. Much will 
have to be done, particularly to overcome ideological 
differences, but it must be done.’ 


1 Zeri i Popullit, April 15, 1957. 


Premier Mehmet Shehu, in his reply, discreetly con- 
curred with the Soviet leader’s wish but confined him- 
self to vague generalities: he deplored the deterioration 
of relations between Communist parties within the bloc 
and the Yugoslav League of Communists and promised 
to work toward a renewal of the old friendship between 
the Albanian and Yugoslav peoples. Thus, the deep 
cleavage dividing the Communist regimes of Albania 
and Yugoslavia was glossed over, and the visitors from 
Tirana went on to discuss economic matters with their 
hosts behind closed doors. 


Khrushchev in Tirana 


Two years later, in May 1959, Premier Khrushchev 
returned the Albanian leaders’ visit, taking with him 
to Tirana Soviet Defense Minister Marshal Rodion 
Malinovsky and a large delegation. This and the fact 
that Khrushchev’s announced schedule called for a stay 
of twelve days in Albania gave rise to a flurry of puz- 
zled speculation in the non-Communist press. Why was 
the all-powerful and heavily-burdened ruler of the 
mightiest Communist state paying such a prolonged 
visit to tiny Albania? Observers could find no satis- 
factory explanation. (Khrushchev later shortened his 
visit by three days in response, he explained, to an 
urgent request by Hungarian Premier Kadar that he 
visit Budapest on his way back to Moscow.) 

The Albanian Communists’ reaction to Khrushchev’s 
coming was one of flattered exultation. The arrival of 
the Soviet delegation in Tirana signalled the start of a 
marathon of demonstrations and speech-making in which 
the familiar themes of the indissoluble unity of the 
socialist camp, of eternal Communist solidarity based 
on allegiance to Marxism-Leninism, and of Albania’s 
undying gratitude for the generous aid of the Soviet 
Union were endlessly repeated. The distinguished Soviet 
guests were taken to see the showpieces of socialist con- 
struction in the capital and major outlying towns: the 
Stalin textile combine, the Stalin settlement at the 
Kuchova oil fields, the Karl Marx hydroelectric power 
station, the Cerrik oil refinery, and so on. Wherever 
he went, Khrushchev spoke glowingly of Hoxha as a 
worthy son of the stalwart Albanian people, and he in 
turn was hailed by his hosts as the great statesman and 
wise leader of the mighty Soviet Union. 

The true purpose of Khrushchev’s visit was soon made 
plain by a speech which he delivered before a huge 
gathering in Tirana’s main square on May 31. The 
Soviet leader denounced the Italian government for 
agreeing to the establishment of American rocket bases 
on Italian territory, and he warned Greece that it was 
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taking great risks in negotiating with the United States 
for a similar purpose. He went on to recall the proposal 
made two years earlier by Rumanian Premier Stoica for 
a Balkan conference, asserting that it had proved fruit- 
less because the capitalist powers put their own class 
interests before the cause of peace. Then, after paying 
tribute to Albania’s role as the foremost bastion of the 
socialist camp in the Mediterranean basin, Khrushchev 
unveiled his famous proposal for transforming the 
Balkans into a “zone of peace” free of nuclear weapons. 
If this proposal was not accepted, he warned, then the 
Soviet government would have to arrange with the 
Albanian People’s Republic for the construction on its 
territory of launching sites for medium-range rockets 
directed against Italy and Greece. He went on to re- 
mark, half jokingly, that Albania’s high mountains and 
deep gorges suited the country admirably for the installa- 
tion of rocket bases. Khrushchev this time did not men- 
tion Yugoslavia at all, and it was left to Hoxha, who 
also spoke on the occasion, to say rather unconvincingly 
that the Albanian government desired good relations 
with that country.” 

By a strange coincidence, Marshal P’eng Te-huai, 
Communist China’s Defense Minister and a member of 
the CPC Politburo, paid a visit to Albania while Khrush- 
chev and his party were there. P’eng was received by 
his Albanian opposite number, General Begir Balluku, 
and accorded a warm official welcome. The new slogan 
of Albanian-Chinese friendship, cemented by the com- 
mon struggle against imperialism, was heavily played 
up, with particular stress on military solidarity. But, 
curiously enough, the Soviet and Chinese delegations 
were kept apart as if in separate watertight compart- 
ments—a straw in the wind whose significance was to 
become apparent later. 

Back in Moscow again, Premier Khrushchev addressed 
a huge gathering at the Lenin Stadium on June 7 regard- 
ing his visit to Albania. He described that country as 
the future beautiful orchard of the socialist camp, where 
not only oranges and lemons but even bananas could 
grow (an exaggerated compliment as the Albanian cli- 
mate is not warm and humid enough for bananas) ; and 
he lauded the achievements of the Albanian Communist 
regime as simply astonishing. Albania, Khrushchev em- 
phasized, had nothing to worry about as long as it 
belonged to the Warsaw Pact: if the necessity should 
arise, the Communist regime there would be provided 
with the nuclear weapons needed to defend itself against 
any attack.® 


2 Both speeches reported in Pravda and Zeri i Popullit, May 31, 
IY). 
3 Pravda, June 7, 1959. 


Khrushchey’s visit to Tirana marked the acme of close 
relations between the Soviet and Albanian Communist 
leaders. Yet the various gestures of harmony ex- 
changed from 1957 to 1959 were soon to be revealed 
for what they had been all along—a brief attempt at an 
impossible rapprochement, covering up fundamental 
differences and resentments which have existed ever since 
Khrushchev assumed the mantle of leadership. 


Seeds of Conflict 


The origin of the basic disagreement between Moscow 
and Tirana dates back to 1955, when Khrushchev 
embarked upon policies of limited political liberalization 
designed to attenuate the most damaging excesses of 
Stalinism. From that time onward the Albanian leaders 
fell increasingly out of step with their colleagues in the 
Kremlin, and the dissonance was accentuated by the 
further Soviet liberalization moves that followed Khru- 
shchev’s “‘secret’’ denunciation of Stalin and the cult of 
personality at the 20th CPSU Congress. The Albanian 
Communists persistently failed to follow the Soviet ex- 
ample: they took no steps to curtail the powers of the 
secret police, to end arbitrary arrests and summarty trials, 
to close the concentration camps, or to allow a “thaw” 
in the field of literature and the arts. Stalin was kept 
on his pedestal, and the totalitarian dictatorship went on 
as before, with the regime paying nothing more than 
lip service to the evils of the personality cult. From 
Enver Hoxha’s point of view, Comrade Khrushchev was 
setting the wrong example by deviating from the path 
of Stalin. 

The Albanian Communists were particularly upset by 
the steps taken by Khrushchev in 1955-56 to patch up 
Stalin’s conflict with Yugoslavia. Although these moves 
failed to bring Tito unreservedly back into the socialist 
camp, Khrushchev persisted in trying to preserve normal 
relations with Yugoslavia on the state level; he played 
down ideological disagreements as much as possible 
and generally went out of his way to keep Tito from 
cutting himself loose once again from the Communist 
bloc. But the Albanian Communist leaders were utterly 
antagonistic to a reconciliation with Tito, against whom 
they harbored more serious and bitter grudges than did 
Khrushchev. They accused him of having conspired 
before 1948 to absorb Albania into the Yugoslav Federa- 
tion, and of trying hard thereafter to bring about the 
replacement of Hoxha and Shehu at the helm of the 
Albanian party and government by stooges subservient 
to Tito’s own ambitions. 

This antagonism was sharpened by the visible contrast 
between conditions in Albania and in neighboring Yugo- 


slavia. While Tito’s more liberal policies seemed to 
be providing the Yugoslav people with a better and 
relatively freer life, the Albanians, living next door, 
suffered intolerable hardships under a regime of un- 
diluted Stalinist oppression. This fact was not lost on 
the Albanian public, and it led to comparisons that were 
extremely awkward for the regime. From the viewpoint 
of the Albanian Communist leaders, Tito was doing an 
even more effective job than Khrushchev in demonstrat- 
ing that anti-Stalinism works wonders. Consequently, 
in spite of Khrushchev’s pressing recommendations for 
an Albanian-Yugoslav rapprochement and notwithstand- 
ing their own halfhearted promises to work toward a 
reconciliation, the Albanian Communists carried on a 
relentless campaign against the Yugoslav ‘‘revisionists,” 
branding them as lackeys of Western, and particularly 
American, imperialism. 

Albania’s geographic isolation from the rest of the 
Communist bloc has been an important factor in its 
disagreement with Khrushchev’s policies. Outwardly, 
the Albanian Communist leaders claim that their country 
is secure behind the shield of the Warsaw Pact; yet 
they cannot help feeling inwardly apprehensive, sur- 
rounded as they are by hostile governments (which they 
do their best to turn against themselves). This fear is 
reflected in constant appeals to the Albanian people to 
show revolutionary vigilance, to work with spade in one 
hand and rifle in the other. The fact that they are 
physically cut off from the socialist camp impels the 
Communist rulers of Albania to oppose strongly any 
plans for a détente in Central and Eastern Europe which 
might pave the way for making that area a demilitarized 
zone. 


Tirana-Peking Axis 


For some time the latent disagreements between Mos- 
cow and Tirana were kept under cover and could only 
be inferred from differences of emphasis in official 
speeches and newspaper articles. More and more fre- 
quently, however, the Albanian Communists gave evi- 
dence of taking China’s side on issues of international 
policy. While Khrushchev and the leaders of the East 
European Communist regimes were putting the accent 
on peaceful coexistence and the possibility of Com- 
munist expansion without war, the Albanian Commu- 
nists were indulging in violent attacks on Western im- 
perialism and United States “aggression” against China. 
While Khrushchev persisted in trying to lure Tito into 
the Communist fold, Hoxha and his clique, echoing 
Peking, were assailing the Yugoslav leader in the most 
violent and offensive language, and implying that no 
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rapprochement with Yugoslavia was possible as long 
as Tito remained in power. Tirana showed its partiality 
for Peking in another area as well: while the Soviet 
leaders manifested tacit disapproval of Communist 
China’s agricultural communes, the Albanian Commu- 
nists hailed them not only as consistent with Marxism- 
Leninism but as constituting a short cut to the achieve- 
ment of communism. 

The deterioration of Soviet-Albanian relations reached 
a new stage when Khrushchev chose to utilize the Third 
Congress of the Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party, 
held in Bucharest in July 1960, as a forum for proclaim- 
ing the endorsement of his policies by the party leaders 
of all the Communist bloc countries of Europe. With 
this objective in mind, the first secretaries of the Central 
and East European Communist parties were summoned 
to the Rumanian capital. Hoxha, however, failed to 
appear and instead sent one of his underlings, Hysni 
Kapo, a member of the party Politburo. At the congress 
Khrushchev delivered an address which had all the 
earmarks of a general directive on bloc policy. In 
Moscow Pravda published it in full, but the party leaders 
in Tirana took it upon themselves to censor the pro- 
nouncement by the supreme leader of the Communist 
world. The version published by Zeri i Popullit, the 
central organ of the Albanian party, conspicuously left 
out the crucial passage in which Khrushchev had argued 
his thesis that some of Lenin’s views on imperialism and 
the inevitability of war were obsolete. By publishing 
the speech without this passage, Hoxha and his colleagues 
served notice that it set forth an interpretation with 
which they could not agree.‘ 

Albanian opposition to Soviet bloc policies was again 
evidenced at the UN General Assembly session in New 
York in September 1960. Premier Mehmet Shehu and 
Foreign Minister Behar Shtylla led the Albanian dele- 
gation. On September 28 Todor Zhivkov, representing 
Communist Bulgaria, submitted a proposal to the General 
Assembly for a reduction of the armed forces of the 
Balkan states to the levels required for guarding their 
national frontiers, with a view to making these countries 
the first to implement Soviet-sponsored plans for general 
and complete disarmament. This proposal was criticized 


* The full text of Khrushchev’s speech was published in Pravda 
on June 22, 1960, and the abridged Albanian version in Zeri i 
Popullit on June 23. In the suppressed passage, Khrushchev 
ridiculed those who “repeat mechanically what Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin said about imperialism many decades back, and who 
reiterate again and again that imperialist wars are inevitable 
until socialism has triumphed all over the world.” Lenin’s 
tenets, he said, must be “creatively applied” in the light of 
present conditions and “the change in the correlation of forces 
in the world.” 
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in the UN Political Committee by Foreign Minister 
Shtylla, and Premier Shehu, upon his return to Albania, 
rejected it in still stronger terms. Reporting to the 
Albanian National Assembly on October 25, Shehu 
declared: 


The Albanian government can never accept the idea of 
local and complete disarmament. . . . To apply such a 
plan ...in the Balkans only, at a time when NATO bases 
have been established in Italy for the launching of rockets 
and the American Sixth Fleet cruises within the limits of 
our territorial waters like an open-mouthed dragon, is 
absurd and dangerous for every socialist state in the 
Balkans. General disarmament must be carried out 
simultaneously in all countries and regions of the world 
under the conditions proposed by the Soviet Union.° 


The Albanian premier also assailed a proposal that 
had been made at the UN session by Polish party leader 
Gomulka, calling for an agreement to prohibit the build- 
ing of new military bases on the territory of other 
countries. Shehu declared that his government was 
against the proposal because it would mean accepting 
the existence of hundreds of Western military bases 
already encircling the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
socialist camp. Were this plan to be carried out, he said, 
it would only encourage the imperialist powers to embark 
upon military adventures. 


Moscow Parley Fiasco 


By the end of 1960 Khrushchev had evidently decided 
that it was imperative to make another attempt to stop 
the drift that was threatening the unity of the Com- 
munist world. Consequently, in November, a conference 
of the highest representatives of 81 Communist parties 
was convened in Moscow to take stock of the interna- 
tional situation and work out a common program of 
action that would have the ring of a new Communist 
Manifesto. The deliberations were held in strict secrecy 
and lasted much longer than usual. 

According to some reports, there was a violent clash 
between the Soviet and Chinese Communist viewpoints, 
with Hoxha, speaking for the Albanian party, taking 
the side of the Chinese delegates. This was said to have 
caused a stormy argument between the Albanian and 
Soviet party chiefs. Rumor had it that Hoxha called 
Khrushchev a “‘revisionist,’’ to which the latter retorted, 
“You have emptied a bucketful of dirt in my face, and 
you will have to wash it off one day!’ That evening 
Hoxha reportedly left the villa assigned to the Albanian 
delegation and spent the night at the Albanian Embassy. 


5 Zeri i Popullit, October 26, 1960. 


The next day he took off by plane for Tirana without 
waiting for the end of the conference.® 


Despite the fireworks in Moscow, the Albanian press 
published the declaration of the 81 Communist parties 
and hailed it as a historic document, as if nothing had 
happened. Actually, the declaration was an eclectic col- 
lection of Marxist-Leninist views and militant Commu- 
nist slogans which could serve to justify both the Soviet 
and the Chinese Communist positions; and the way in 
which it was variously interpreted in Moscow, Peking, 
and Tirana made it clear that behind the facade of unity 
the old ideological disagreements still remained. 


In fact, the ink had scarcely dried on the Moscow 
declaration before intra-bloc conflict broke out anew. 
As Khrushchev could not very well strike directly at 
his Chinese Communist rival, he decided to denounce 
Mao Tse-tung’s supporters within the Soviet European 
orbit—z.e., the Albanian Communist leaders. The attack 
was delivered through the East German Communist 
leader Walter Ulbricht, who specifically accused Hoxha 
of dogmatism and sectarianism. The charges were made 
at a meeting of the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party’s 
Central Committee and published in Neues Deutschland 
on December 20, 1960. This marked the first time that 
the leader of one bloc Communist party had levelled 
such accusations against that of another, and it indicated 
how serious the situation had become. Khrushchev him- 
self showed his anger at Hoxha and Shehu by failing 
to address them as ‘Dear Comrades’’—the traditional 
wording—in his message of New Year greetings for 
1961, and he made the slight even more conspicuous 
by sending his personal greetings to Tito on the same 
occasion. 


The increasing Soviet pressure on the Albanian party 
after the summer of 1960 did not induce Hoxha to 


6 Just before this article went to press, The Guardian (Man- 
chester) on June 9 carried a report by its Soviet affairs expert, 
Victor Zorza, giving the gist of an unprecedentedly bitter 
attack on the Soviet party leadership purportedly delivered by 
Hoxha on November 16, 1960, at the Moscow conference. 
According to the report, said to be based on a first-hand 
account of the speech obtained from a most reliable source, 
Hoxha accused the Soviet leaders, and Khrushchev in par- 
ticular, of having maneuvered at the Bucharest party congress 
of July 1960 to force the bloc parties into a condemnation of 
the Chinese Communists as “‘dogmatists,” and of having ex- 
erted further pressure on the Albanian party leadership by 
cutting down promised Soviet grain shipments last autumn at 
a time when Albania was facing famine. He further accused 
Soviet representatives in Albania of trying to foment rebellion 
against the party leadership within the Albanian army, and 
charged that Soviet military leaders (Marshals Malinovsky and 
Grechko) had threatened the expulsion of Albania from the 
bloc and the Warsaw Pact. 


change his attitude. On the contrary, he carried out a 
ruthless purge of those in the party leadership who did 
not agree with him. In September a curt announcement 
from Tirana stated that Liri Belishova had been expelled 
from the party Central Committee and the Politburo; 
and Kocho Tashko, in charge of party and state control, 
from the party itself. Belishova, one of the founders 
of the party and heroine of partisan warfare, was accused 
of grave deviations from the party line; Tashko, who 
had had Marxist-Leninist training in Moscow in the 
1930’s after serving as Albanian consul in New York, 
was alleged to have engaged in hostile activities against 
the regime. No further explanations were given as to 
what their offenses had in fact been, and they just 
faded from the political scene. There were strong rumors 
that a thorough purge of subordinate party and state 
officials was carried out all over the country, and that 
many were arrested and, in some cases, executed. Later 
developments have given substance to these rumors, lift- 
ing the curtain on a truly appalling situation. 


Hoxha on the Warpath 


The deadly struggle waged among the top-ranking 
leaders was undoubtedly the reason why the Albanian 
party’s Fourth Congress was twice postponed. It finally 
convened on February 13, 1961, and lasted eight days, 
with 800 delegates attending. The proceedings testified 
to Hoxha’s victory in the inner-party struggle, proving 
to be a stage-managed demonstration of the personality 
cult in the best Stalinist tradition. Newspaper accounts 
made the congress seem like a grotesque apotheosis of 
Hoxha, who was extolled by the delegates as the accom- 
plished Marxist-Leninist, the founder and unerring leader 
of the party, the beloved son of the Albanian people, 
and so on. Every single speaker began by praising his 
leadership; women brought hand-made presents to offer 
him; children recited dithyrambic poems composed in 
his honor. 

In this atmosphere of adulation, Hoxha felt that he 
could afford to be defiant. He began his lengthy report 
to the congress? with a fierce attack on the “Western 
imperialists’ and their “‘lackeys,” the Yugoslav Com- 
munists. He singled out the United States in particular 
as the gendarme of world reaction, the opponent of 
liberal movements everywhere, and the seeker of new 
colonies. Charging that the new administration in Wash- 
ington is pledged to a continuation of the arms race and 
of policies of aggression, cold war, and blackmail, he 


7 The text of the report took up fourteen pages in Zeri i 


Popullit, February 14, 1961. 


denounced President Kennedy on the ground that he had 
gone farther than his predecessor in promising libera- 
tion from communism to the “‘people’s democracies.” 
The “imperialist warmongers’ can never become peace- 
loving, he declared, but a new war will end in the total 
collapse of imperialism and the final liquidation of the 
capitalist system. 

Shifting his attack to Tito and the Yugoslav Com- 
munists, Hoxha was able to quote the Moscow declara- 
tion of December 1960 to the effect that the Yugoslav 
“revisionists’’ were neither for peace nor for socialism, 
He accused them of being militarily associated with 
the NATO powers through the Balkan Pact and of 
working hand in hand with the imperialists to under- 
mine the unity of the socialist camp and of the inter- 
national Communist movement. Tito and his party, 
Hoxha alleged, had shown implacable hostility towards 
the Albanian People’s Republic and were making system- 
atic efforts to liquidate its present regime and destroy the 
Albanian Workers’ Party and its leaders. Facts and 
figures were cited at the congress purporting to show 
the activities of Yugoslav diversionists, saboteurs, and 
spies on Albanian territory, and Hoxha himself an- 
nounced that the secret police had discovered a plot, 
organized by Yugoslavia and Greece, to overthrow the 
Communist regime and restore capitalism in Albania. 
The plot was alleged to involve some Albanian emigres 
as well as traitors inside the country, and to have had 
the cooperation of the United States Sixth Fleet. Hoxha’s 
further statement that the traitors within Albania had 
been arrested and the relevant documents placed in the 
hands of the judicial authorities suggested that prepara- 
tions were under way for the staging of a big show-trial.§ 

In the ideological sphere, Hoxha placed heavy em- 
phasis on the Albanian party’s consistent adherence to 
Marxist-Leninist policies in building socialism and fight- 
ing revisionism. That his own party’s brand of Marxism- 
Leninism is at variance with the current Moscow version, 
however, was plainly evident from the fact that Hoxha 
quoted Stalin three times to make his points while 


8 The trial finally took place in Tirana during the latter half 
of May and proved to be a stage-managed parody of justice in 
the Stalinist tradition, obviously designed to stir up popular 
hostility towards Yugoslavia, Greece, and the United States. 
A special tribunal for crimes against the state, after twelve 
days of testimony, found the principal accused, Rear-Admiral 
Teme Sejko, and nine other defendants guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy against the present regime, allegedly “hatched in 
cooperation with the Yugoslav revisionists, the Greek monarcho- 
facists, and the American Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean.” 
Sejko and three others were sentenced to death and executed, 
and the remaining six received prison sentences of 15-25 years. 
The trial was conspicuously ignored by the Soviet press and 
radio, 
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failing to mention Khrushchev’s name even once. Premier 
Shehu, in reporting to the congress on the Third Five- 
Year Plan, went even farther than Hoxha: at least by 
implication, he accused the Soviet party leader of mis- 
takenly trying to revise Lenin’s theory on imperialism.® 


Party Congress Polemics 


It was left to the “fraternal delegates” from the Soviet 
and other bloc Communist parties to redress the balance. 
P. N. Pospelov, delivering the greetings of the CPSU, 
centered his speech around the personality of Khru- 
shchev, the builder of communism in the Soviet Union 
and the organizer of the Moscow conference of world 
Communist leaders. He emphasized that Communists 
have the role not only of fighters against misery and 
exploitation, but also of saviors of mankind from the 
calamity of a new and devastating war. The choice, he 
declared, lies between peaceful coexistence and a new 
conflagration which no sane person could envisage in 
cold blood. 

The Polish delegate was even more outspoken in up- 
holding the Soviet position. Those who stick to outworn 
ideas about the inevitability of war, he declared, jeopard- 
ize the success of the policy of peaceful coexistence 
promoted by Premier Khrushchev and other Commu- 
nist leaders, and anything going counter to that policy 
does great harm to the cause of peace and socialism. 
The Polish spokesman stressed that the struggle within 
the international Communist movement must be waged 
equally against revisionism and dogmatism, considering 
that the latter deviation could become most dangerous 
if not unfailingly denounced. “It is the economic and 
military power of the Soviet Union,” he concluded, “‘that 
keeps the imperialist aggressors at bay.’*° 

From the Chinese, however, Hoxha received a pat on 
the back. Conveying to the congress not only the greet- 
ings of the CPC but also the personal felicitations of 
Mao Tse-tung, the delegate from Peking expressed 
gratification at finding the heroic Albanian people united 
around its beloved leader, Enver Hoxha. He warmly 
praised the Albanian party for its steadfast fight against 
the ‘imperialist warmongers” and “American aggres- 
sors,” as well as for its valuable contribution to the 
preservation of the purity of Marxism-Leninism through 
its struggle against Yugoslav revisionism. The Moscow 
declaration of December 1960, he declared, had dealt 
both the Yugoslav revisionists and the imperialists a 
heavy blow—a blow that was vitally necessary because 
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of the still very real danger of a war unleashed by the 
United States. 

The split which some Western observers had thought 
might develop at the congress as a result of Soviet 
instigation failed to materialize, and the proceedings 
ended in a complete triumph for Hoxha. He was unani- 
mously re-elected first secretary of the party, and all 
his nominees were similarly elected to the Central Com- 
mittee. Except for those who had already been purged, 
it was the same old gang who retained command of the 
party. 

His grip on the party leadership strengthened, Hoxha 
has continued his defiant attitude towards Moscow. He 
failed to attend the March 1961 Warsaw Pact conference 
in the Soviet capital, in which the party first secretaries 
of the other pact signatories participated. According to 
some reports, Khrushchev intended to make the attitude 
of the Albanian Communists a subject of discussion at 
the conference. There has been no corroboration of 
these reports, but it is perhaps of some significance that 
the final communique of the conference was published 
in the Albanian party organ, Zeri 7 Popullit (March 31), 
without editorial comment. 


Economic Achilles’ Heel 


But however important the ideological and political 
differences between Moscow and Tirana may be, eco- 
nomic factors in the last analysis will probably be 
decisive. Ever since taking power sixteen years ago, the 
Albanian Communists have blindly followed the Soviet 
model of rapid industrialization and total collectivization 
of agriculture. So far, however, the industrialization 
program has been haphazard and economically unsound. 
A number of enterprises have been built as show-pieces 
—a textile combine, a hydroelectric power station, an 
oil refinery, a short railway line, and some cement, sugar, 
and other small factories. But Albania’s greatest eco- 
nomic asset lies in its mineral resources: iron, copper, 
chromium, bitumen, oil, etc. The Russians have been 
very much interested in obtaining Albanian metal ores 
(except iron) and have made great efforts to promote 
increased production by supplying Albania with the 
mecessaty machinery and equipment as well as with 
engineers, technicians, and even skilled workers. Every- 
thing was furnished on credit, and the Albanians have 
not been in a position to repay these Soviet loans. 

When Hoxha and Premier Shehu visited the USSR 
in April 1957, Khrushchev made a grand gesture by 
cancelling Albania’s accumulated debt and arrears of 
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interest to the amount of 420 million rubles, announcing 
that the Soviet Union made a gift of all the industrial 
machinery and equipment that had been furnished to 
Albania up till then. The Soviet government simul- 
taneously agreed to supply 31 million rubles worth of 
wheat, vegetable oils, rice, and other food products 
during the first part of 1958, again on a deferred pay- 
ment basis, in order to enable Albania to abolish food 
rationing. 

Further Soviet aid was extended to Albania in July 
1959, three months after Khrushchev’s return visit to 
Tirana. Besides offering to build a Palace of Culture 
as a gift to the Albanian people, the Soviet government 
entered into a financial and trade agreement granting 
Albania a new long-term credit of 300 million rubles, 
to be used mainly for purchasing additional Soviet 
machinery and equipment that would be needed under 
Albania’s third Five-Year Plan starting in 1961. A 
large number of Soviet experts in economic planning 
and industrial management and technology were sent 
to Albania to take part in drawing up the plan itself 
and preparing for its fulfillment. Although no further 
information is available as to how the loan is being 
used, there is no question that it increases Albania’s 
economic dependence on the Soviet Union. 


This dependence is clearly evidenced by Soviet foreign 
trade statistics for 1959, the latest year for which they 
have been published. Soviet exports to Albania in that 
year reached a value of 195 million rubles as against 
imports from that country of only 59 million rubles, 
7.é., a ratio of more than 3:1 in Albania’s disfavor, 
resulting in a trade deficit of 136 million rubles. Among 
the items imported into Albania were 94,300 tons of 
wheat, which in itself sheds light on the disastrous effects 
of the regime’s Soviet-dictated economic policies. Al- 
bania was and still is essentially an agricultural country, 
and it could easily have achieved self-sufficiency in food 
supplies within a few years if there had been a modest 
effort to modernize methods of cultivation, to introduce 
selected seeds and chemical fertilizers, and to provide 
adequate flood control. But the regime’s imposition of 
compulsory Soviet-style collectivization had the opposite 
effect; it brought chaos to the countryside and drove 
thousands of peasants to flee the villages and even the 
country. 


ON THE NEWLY-FORMED collective farms, incom- 
petence, neglect, disorganization, and the squandering 
of precious property inevitably produced poor economic 
results. At the same time, the Communists encouraged 
the production of industrial raw materials by offering 
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high prices and other inducements, with the result that 
an increasing proportion of total cultivated acreage was 
sown to cotton, tobacco, and sugar beets at the expense 
of food grains. Hoxha himself documented this by 
telling the Fourth Party Congress in February that, 
between 1955 and 1960, the production of bread grains 
increased by a mere 3.2 percent as against increases of 
70.8 percent for cotton and 87.3 percent for tobacco. 
After having solemnly promised long ago that Albania 
would become self-sufficient in grain production by the 
end of 1960, he had to admit that this target not only 
had not been reached but still remained a long way off. 

In spite of these deplorable results, there are no signs 
of a change in economic policy. Collectivization having 
been practically completed, the regime’s next step will 
apparently be to amalgamate the collective farms into 
larger units. Industrial development is to continue at 
more or less the same pace, with the accent still placed 
on heavy industry. The third Five-Year Plan also sets 
very high targets for the production of metal ores, 
although the target for petroleum is not very impressive 
(an annual output of 1.1 million tons by 1965). In 
agriculture, the plan calls for production increases of 
95 percent in grain, 65 percent in cotton, 112 percent 
in tobacco, and 75 percent in sugar-beets over the period 
of the plan. 

No less than 400 new construction projects are sched- 
uled under the plan, including mining installations and 
metallurgical, chemical and other industrial plants to be 
built with the help of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
and Communist China, Although Premier Shehu told 
the party congress that the financing of these projects 
was assured, no new credit agreement appears to have 
been reached so far with the Soviet Union. In January 
and February, however, the government announced the 
conclusion of a series of new trade and financial agree- 
ments with Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
East Germany providing for exchanges of goods during 
the current year as well as for the opening of credits 
in those countries for Albanian purchases of machinery 
and equipment needed to carry out scheduled projects 
under the new Five-Year Plan.? Of still greater sig- 


12 For announced terms of these agreements, see Zeri i Popullit, 
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nificance was the conclusion of a similar agreement with 
Communist China, signed in Peking on April 23 by an 
Albanian delegation headed by the Minister of Trade. 
By this agreement, Communist China undertook to 
supply Albania with capital equipment and technical 
assistance for a number of planned industrial projects 
and to grant a loan of 500 million old rubles (112.5 
million new rubles) to be used for this purpose.1® 


The Path Ahead 


These developments, particularly the aid agreement 
with Communist China, suggest that the Albanian Com- 
munist leaders are trying to emancipate themselves from 
Soviet economic domination and thereby place them- 
selves in a better position to defy any efforts by Moscow 
to make them toe the Khrushchev line on peaceful co- 
existence, ‘“Western imperialism’ and Yugoslav revision- 
ism. As far as can be seen at present, the Soviet leader- 
ship is refraining from any drastic and resolute measures 
to force a change in Hoxha’s policy or his replacement 
by a more docile stooge. By an irony of history, the 
geographical isolation of Albania, instead of exposing 
the country to danger from the capitalistic West, is 
serving as a protective shield against the Communist 
bloc. 

Khrushchev must feel frustrated indeed at his inability 
to employ in Albania the tactics of subversion which 
his underlings are utilizing with such effectiveness and 
impunity in Laos and southern Vietnam. But if such 
methods are not open to him, neither can he afford to 
resort to a more direct and extreme form of intervention 
which might impel the Albanian Communist leaders to 
turn towards reconciliation with the West. The last 
thing that Khrushchev would like to have happen would 
be for Albania to become another Yugoslavia, espe- 
cially since it would mean the loss of the Valona naval 
base which gives the Soviet fleet an outpost on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Consequently, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Hoxha and his followers 
may well be able to go on playing their present game 
vis-a-vis Moscow, at least so long as the rift between 
Moscow and Peking continues. 


13 Tbid., April 26, 1961. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Economy: Three Aspects 


EDITORS’ NOTE: “Now we consider our heavy industry as built,’ declared Premier Khrush- 
chev last May. “So we are not going to give it priority. Light industry and heavy industry will 
develop at the same pace.” This, after 43 years of drastic exploitation of the Soviet civilian 
population for the benefit of heavy-industry construction, is news indeed; the good faith of 
the promise will be tested soon, at the 22nd CPSU Congress meeting in Moscow this October. 
Obviously, the continuing deficiencies in the supply of food and consumer products and the 
appalling housing conditions that continue to plague Soviet consumers have been serious enough 
to elicit from the party leadership a spate of new promises. The three articles below deal 
with some of the problems awaiting Mr. Khrushchev’s attention: Mr. Ballard presents in his 
paper an analysis of the current drive to transform the institutional structure of Soviet agriculture; 
Professor Balinky’s article focuses on some of the official policies that have impeded progress 
in Soviet housing development; and Mrs. Erro, finally, puts under careful scrutiny the Soviet 
statistics—and promises—on consumers goods, by comparing Soviet and American figures in 


this field, 


An End to Collective Farms? 


IN THE PAST THREE YEARS, Soviet journals have 
been full of articles discussing the means by which 
public property and “‘kolk&hoz-cooperative” property can 
be merged. At the base of these discussions lies the 
question of how to put an end to the anomalous situation 
whereby an avowedly socialist state, supposedly on the 
verge of entering the higher stage of communism, still 


ee 
Mr. Ballard, who will join the Department of Govern- 
ment at City College, New York, this coming fall, has 
for the past few years specialized in administrative prob- 
lems of Soviet agriculture. In the academic year 1959- 
1960, he was an exchange graduate student at Moscow's 
Timiryzevskaia Agricultural Academy and was allowed 
to spend one month on a sovkhoz for the purpose of 
observing the administration of the farm. 


By Allen B. Ballard, Jr. 


tolerates a farm organization, the kolkhoz, which com- 
bines features of both communal property and private 
property. 

A gtasp of this situation requires, at the outset, an 
understanding of the difference between the kolkhboz— 
still the basic form of organization of agricultural pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union—and the sov&hoz, or state- 
owned farm, on which the regime has laid increasing 
emphasis in the post-Stalin period. The kolkhoz, by 
formal definition, is a voluntary association of peasants 
who have agreed to pool their resources in order to 
obtain the benefits of group cultivation of the soil. By 
law, its ruling body is a general assembly of the col- 
lective farmers, which is empowered to elect a chairman 
and board of managers to administer the affairs of the 
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farm. In practice, however, most aspects of the economic 
and political life of the collective farms are under the 
control of local party and state organs. The collective 
farmers have two sources of income: the sale of the 
produce of their private plots, which range in size from 
one-quarter to a full hectare; and a share of the income 
of the collective sector of the farm, after deliveries to 
the state and other compulsory deductions have been 
made. 

During most of the history of the £olkhozy, collective 
farmers have been paid yearly on the basis of accumu- 
lated ‘‘workdays,”’ a unit of measure calculated to gauge 
the amount of labor which the individual peasant con- 
tributed to the communal sector of the farm. The pay- 
ment received was usually both in money and in kind. 
Recently, however, there has been a trend toward paying 
the peasants “advances” at regular monthly or quarterly 
periods. This has been accompanied by efforts to sub- 
stitute money payments for payments in produce. In 
addition, some olkbozy have begun to transfer to a 
system of “norming’’ labor on the basis of monetary 
rather than workday standards. These new developments 
mark an approach to the method of payment on the state 
farms, where the workers are guaranteed monthly cash 
wages provided norms are fulfilled. 


State farms, as the name implies, are governmental 
establishments, and they have long been regarded as the 
highest form of the socialist organization of agriculture. 
Here, there has been no pretense at democracy, for the 
director and his chief specialists are appointed by the 
state, and sovkhoz workers are subjected to the same 
discipline and rules as those which exist in factories. 
Indeed, in the early 1930's the state farms were known 
as ‘grain factories.”’ 


THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE recent statement of 
the regime’s view of the olkhozy was provided by 
Nikita Khrushchev at the 21st Party Congress in January 
1959, when he declared that the olkhozy would be 
raised to the level of public property in four ways: 
(1) through the growth of the indivisible funds of the 
collective farms (to be explained); (2) through in- 
creased participation by collective farmers in the work 
of the communal sector of the kolkhozy; (3) through 
the development of inter-ko/khoz unions; (4) through 
greater mechanization and electrification of the country- 
side. He denied, however, any intention of converting 
kolkhozy into sovkhozy: 


The historically inevitable merger of cooperative-collec- 


tive farm and public forms of property will occur in the 
future not as a result of the curtailment of cooperative- 
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kolkhoz property, but by means of a raising of its level 
of socialization with aid and support from the state.’ 


Khrushchev’s assurance notwithstanding, there has 
been a steady trend toward the ‘“‘sovkhozization”’ of col- 
lective farms since 1954. A recent move in this direction 
took place in March 1960, when the CPSU Central 
Committee ordered the transformation of 365 of the 
Moscow Oblast’s 615 folkhozy into sovkhozy. At the 
time this writer was in Moscow and personally witnessed 
the excitement caused by the announcement in the 
Department of the Organization of Socialist Agriculture 
of the Timiryzevskaia Academy. Many of the faculty 
members felt that the move was ill-timed since it would 
disrupt the organization of the farms just before the 
start of the spring planting; ? nevertheless, the conver- 
sion was accomplished within a month. The chairman 
of one of the collective farms affected described the 
mechanics of the process to the writer. On the first of 
March, he received a directive informing him that his 
collective farm, along with four others, was to be formed 
into a new sovkhoz. Four days later, a party representa- 
tive of the oblast (region) addressed a meeting of the 
collective farm workers and emphasized that they would 
not be deprived of their private plots upon entry into 
the sovkhoz. Thereupon, a vote was taken and the farm- 
ets unanimously agreed to become state farm workers. 
As the chairman said, “there was nothing else for them 
to do, it was a party order.” Later, reports of similar 
conversions came into the Academy from places as 
diverse as the Yakutsk, Krasnodar, and Yaroslavl re- 
gions. 

The sovkhozization which occured in 1960 was the 
latest manifestation of a drive that in the last seven years 
has brought about a major change in the relative share 
of kolkhozy and sovkhozy in Soviet agricultural pro- 
duction, Land sown to grain offers an example: in 
1953 kolkhoz fields accounted for 89.5 percent of such 
acreage, compared to the sovkhozy’'s 8.7 percent; by 1959 
the kolkhoz share had diminished to 66.8 percent while 
the sovkhoz proportion had risen to 32 percent.* Part 


1Stenographic report of the 21st CPSU Congress, Jan. 27- 
Feb. 5, 1959, Gosizdat, Moscow, 1959, Vol. I, p. 102. (All 
footnote references are in the Russian language unless other- 
wise noted.) 

2 That they might have been correct is indicated by Khru- 
shchev’s later quotation of a letter from an official on one of 
the farms affected, reporting that: “The milk yield per cow 
dropped 550 liters in a year. In 1959 the collective farm 
produced 591,000 eggs, but in 1960 the state farm produced 
only 280,000.” See Khrushchev’s speech to the party Central 
Committee, Jan. 17, 1961, published in Pravda, Jan. 21. 

3 See table in Selskoe khoziaistvo SSSR, Gosstatizdat, Moscow, 
1960, p. 130. 


of this increase was due to the expansion of state farms 
into the new ‘‘virgin lands,” but well over half of the 
additional state farm land has been taken from collec- 
tive farms. A brief examination of the past history of 
the sovkhozy will shed some light on the significance 
of the present development. 


The State Farms in Soviet History 


The first move to create state farms came in April 
1917, when Lenin called for ‘‘the creation from each 
Jarge estate . . . of model farms under the control of 
batrak deputies, at the expense of the community.” * How- 
ever, attempts to form such establishments in 1918 and 
1919 proved extremely unpopular among the peasantry, 
who could see no difference between the new sovkhozy 
and the old Jandlord estates. Given this situation, Lenin 
in December 1919 limited the number of state farms 
to be created: 


Otherwise we won’t obtain an alliance with the middle 
peasantry and this alliance is indispensable to us. ... Do 
we need an alliance with the Ukrainian peasantry? I say 
“yes,” and therefore we must give up a number of state 
farms for what is, in fact, a razdel. 


In the period of the New Economic Policy after 1921 
(marking a general retreat from socialization), the 
sovkhozy, neglected by the state and despoiled of their 
land and inventory by local soviets and peasants, were 
almost liquidated. But as collectivization approached, 
the party thrust upon them the role of leading the 
countryside into socialism. At first the party moved cau- 
tiously: a resolution of July 1928 ordered the devel- 
opment of a network of new “giant” sovkhozy, but spec- 
ified that they be located in sparsely populated areas, 
meaning in effect regions of submarginal soil and low 
rainfall—an indication of the degree to which the 
regime was still sensitive to peasant dislike of the “grain 
factories.”’ 

However, as the tempo of collectivization rose towards 
the end of 1929, the party suddenly decided on an 
effort to create “in all possible cases, under the direc- 
tion of industrial establishments and sovkhozy, mixed 
Sovkhoz-kolkhoz anions with common economic plans, 
a common technical base (tractor columns, repair shops, 
etc.) with a common factory for the processing of agri- 
cultural produce.” *® Although there are no statistics on 


4V. I. Lenin, On the Union of the Working Class and the 
Peasantry, Gosizdat, Moscow, 1954 ed., p. 340. 

5 Lenin, Sochineniia, 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, Vol. 30, pp. 171-72. 
6 Decision of the CC Plenum, November 1929; text in KPSS 
v rezoliutsiakh (CPSU Resolutions), 1954, Part II, p. 651. 


the number of such unions formed in the early months 
of 1930, one contemporary writer reported that the 
authorities had engaged “in a mass confiscation of land 
from . . .. kolkhozniki [collective farmers} and from 
individual poor and middle peasant farms for the 
sovkhozy,” undertaken over a widespread area.’ 
The party’s sponsorship of such unions ended with 
Stalin’s “Dizzy from Success” speech in March 1930, 
after it became clear that the peasants still looked upon 
the sovkhozy as landlord estates, staffed with “new 
masters from the city.” Indeed, by 1930 one newspaper 
termed the forced merger of sovkhozy and kolkhozy as a 
“most evil ‘exaggeration’ which only feeds &ulak agita- 
tion directed against the destruction of the olkhoz 
movement.” * The Sixth Congress of Soviets virtually 
repudiated the party’s 1929 decision by declaring that: 


All attempts of any nature to identify kolkhozy and 
sovkhozy, to create premature sovkhoz-kolkhoz unions, 
not to speak of subjecting the kolkhozy to the sovkhozy, 
this conference views as a gross violation of Soviet power.” 


In later years of the Stalin era, this abortive cam- 
paign was rarely mentioned—or if it was, an attempt 
was made to blame the plan on Trotskyite inspiration. 
As late as 1952 one account asserted: 


According to this counterrevolutionary theory, it was pro- 
posed to unite kolkhozy with sovkhozy ... , and the 
peasants, by means of nationalization of their means of 
production, were to be transferred into workers of a 
sovkhoz.® 


Thus the party’s own program, sanctioned by Stalin, had 
by some strange Bolshevik alchemy been transmuted into 
an anti-party heresy. 


Post-Stalin Policy 


The new swing toward sovkhozization in the post- 
Stalin era—once again legitimized, of course, in ideology 
—thus represents the third major effort of the Soviet 
regime to expand the state form of farm organization. 
The most valuable source of information on sovkhoz 


7 P, Samoilovich, “On the Struggle against Bourgeois Tenden- 
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8 Selskokhoziaistvennaia gazeta, May 20, 1930. 

9 Text of the Congress resolution in Na agrarnom fronte, No. 2, 
February 1931, p. 106. 

10V, E. Turchin, The Role of the Political Section in the... 
Strengthening of State Grain Farms during the... Second 
Five-Year Plan, unpublished dissertation for the Candidate 
Degree in Historical Sciences, Moscow State University, Mos- 
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development since 1953 has been provided by one S. M. 
Kitabova, in a dissertation entitled The Experience of 
the Work of Sovkhozy Created On the Base of Econom- 
ically Weak Kolkhozy, dated 1959.11 According to 
Kitabova, some 1,039 new sovkhozy were created from 
kolkhozy during the period 1954-58. Moreover, 1,184 
sovkhozy already in existence were expanded by attach- 
ing kolkhozy to them. In all, writes Kitabova, 73.978 
million hectares of collective farm land (including 
20.986 million hectares of plowed land) as well as the 
inventory of 6,233 kolkhozy and 670 Machine Tractor 
Stations, were transferred to sovkhozy in this period. 

According to another official source, the amount of 
Sovkhoz plowed land increased from 15.515 to 52.541 
million hectares between 1953 and 1958.12 If as Kita- 
bova states, 20.986 million hectares of this increment 
were transferred from kolkhozy, only 16.307 million 
hectares came from sovkhoz expansion into the new 
lands. In other words, well over half of the plowed 
acreage accruing to the sovkhozy was taken from 
kolkhozy. 

The first conversions of kolkhozy into sovkhozy were 
undertaken from 1954 to 1956 in the western regions 
of the USSR, where the ravages of war had drastically 
reduced peasant manpower, accounting for a disastrous 
drop in kolkhoz productivity. Thus, in 1952 and 1953, 
the average grain yield on 102 kolkhozy of the Ka- 
luzhskaia Oblast was 3.2 centners a hectare as compared 
with a prerevolutionary yield in the same region of 6.6. 
centners a hectare.1® It was felt that crop yields on 
kolkhozy in such areas could be considerably increased 
if the collective farms were merged to form sovkhozy. 

The second wave of sovkhozization came primarily 
in the virgin lands where, between 1954 and 1956, 
Machine Tractor Stations upturned a total of 20 mil- 
lion new hectares of land. Initially this land was added 
to the acreage of existing kolkhozy in the region; only 
later were sovkhozy formed. As Kitabova explains: 


The sown land of a number of kolkhozy in Kazakhstan, 
Siberia, and the Urals was increased many times, while 
at the same time, the number of able-bodied holkhozniki 
remained constant and the load on each collective farmer 
rose sharply. 


As an extreme example, he cites one collective farm 
where the amount of land per olkhoznik increased 
from 18 to 65 hectares in two years.1¢ Consequently, it 


11$. M. Kitabova, unpublished dissertation for the Candidate 
Degree in Economic Sciences, Academy of Social Sciences of 
the CPSU, Moscow, 1959, pp. 56-57. 

12 Both figures from Selskoe khoziaistvo SSSR, supra, p. 128. 
18 Kitabova, op. cit., p. 45. 

14 Tbid., p. 50. 
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was found on some farms that MTS employees and 
imported seasonal labor were contributing far more 
labor than the kolkhozniki themselves. Since the state’s 
contribution to the productive activities of such farms 
was so large, it was decided that the holkhozniki were 
receiving undue benefits; therefore, in 1956 and 1957, 
many new-lands kolkhozy were formed into sovkhozy. 

That the welfare of the farmers was not an over- 
riding consideration in such transformations is clear 
from a transparently-doctored description in Partiinaia 
zhizn of the incorporation of the kolkhoz “Krasnaia 
Zara” into a sovkhoz.15 Here, it was said, the collective 
farmers lived well: “they received for every labor day 
three kilograms of grain and 23 rubles of money.”’ But 
the kolkhozniki knew themselves to be parasites because 
much of the work on the farm was performed by a 
Machine Tractor Station. Ashamed of themselves for 
living off the labor of the MTS, they pleaded that the 
state either “take the land away from us or unite us with 
a sovkhoz.” 


Recent Developments 


The past three years have witnessed a third stage in 
the transformation of kolkhozy into sovkhozy—though 
one of relatively minor proportions compared to the 
major drive between 1954 and 1958.1° This newest 
phase has been impelled by two factors: on one hand, 
a plan sponsored by Khrushchev to develop specialized 
state farms around urban centers; and on the other, pres- 
sures from raion and oblast (district and regional) 
authorities to have kolkhozy under their jurisdictions 
amalgamated into sovkhozy. Interestingly, the regime, 
while pushing its own plan, has shown resistance to the 
latter pressures; its attitude is reflected in the following 
statement of an RSFSR official at the January 1961 
plenum of the Central Committee: 


Unquestionably we shall set up specialized state farms to 
improve the supply of milk and potatoes and other 
vegetables to the public ..., particularly in the environs 
of large cities and industrial centers. But this should by no 
means lead to the mass conversion of collective farms into 
state farms. . . . Those who seek to convert {collectives} 


15 J. Korshunov, ‘Restless Duty,” Partéinaia zhizn, No. 6, 1957, 
p. 45. 

16 In 1958-59, 494 new sovkhozy were created and total state 
farm plowed acreage increased by 1.5 million hectares. The 
number of kolkhozy dropped from 69,129 to 54,596, but their 
total sown acreage decreased only 1.14 million hectares. The 
reduced number of kolkhozy was due both to mergers among 
collective farms themselves and to their incorporation into 
sovkhozy, though in what ratio is not clear. For figures see 
Selskoe khoziaistvo SSSR, pp. 492 and 128. 


into state farms are actually trying to avoid the troubles 
of strengthening the collective farms and want to make 
life easier for themselves.” 


This theme was sounded earlier in an article in Nash 
Sovremennik which stated that many local officials, in 
asking that kolkhozy be merged into sovkhozy, are 
trying to gain ‘“‘deliverance from economically weak col- 
lectives, and sometimes simply to lighten their work in 
the administration of agriculture. . . .”18 A high off- 
cial in one area (Stavropolskii Krai) has been quoted as 
saying that the formation of state farms from collectives 
had “greatly simplified the administration of the farms” 
in his region. He explained: 


The establishment of 45 new sovkhozy freed about 3500 
men formerly occupying different administrative posts in 
the MTS and the kolkhozy. . . . This is one of the means 
of solving the problem of the relationship between the 
Machine Tractor Stations and the kolkhozy.* 


Unfortunately, Soviet comments on the subject of 
local pressures give no real reason why the conversion 
of kolkhozy should lessen the problems of control or 
administration. There are, however, three possible ex- 
planations, each of which will be considered in turn. 


FIRST, historically the sovkhozy have been under a 
much higher degree of centralized control than the 
collective farms. Until 1943, the party organizations 
of the state farms (polit-otdels) were directly respon- 
sible both to the political administration of the central 
Ministry of State Farms and to &rai (territory) and 
oblast party units, but they were not subordinated to 
raion patty committees. This resulted in a situation 
in which some “razkoms [district party committees} re- 
garded the sovkhozy as alien and strange establishments 
having no relation to them.” ?° Although razkoms are 
now supposed to direct the activities of sovkhoz party 
organizations, there is evidence that some still look 
upon the state farms as being the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and not that of the raion. A 
1958 study referred to a complaint of party authorities 
in the Krasnodar Krai that ‘“‘some secretaries of the 
raikoms of the partly incorrectly thought that sovkhozy, 
as state establishments, could cope with . . . problems 
without special interference by party organs, and there- 


17 Report by D. S. Polianski, Chairman of the RSFSR Council 
of Ministers, Pravda, Jan. 12, 1961, pp. 1-3. 

18'V. P. Roshin, ‘The Situation of Weak Kolkhozy and How 
to deal with Them,” Nash sovremennik, No. 5, 1960, p. 177. 
19 Tvan Vinnichenko, “The Times Don’t Wait,” O&tiabr, No. 11, 
November 1957, p. 220. 

20 Sovkhoznaia gazeta, April 3, 1935, p. 2. 


fore displayed only a cursory interest in the sovkhozy.”’ 21 
A more recent article in Sovetskaia Moldavia (April 7, 
1961) quotes the director of a sovkhoz, newly formed 
from collectives, as complaining that needed supplies are 
not received because “the rafon organization sends us 
to the trust of sovkhozy and other republican organs, 
and they [send us back} to the raion.” ‘Thus, one 
possible explanation behind local pressure for sovkhoziza- 
tion is the belief of some officials that they will be 
relieved of some of the responsibility for the economic 
performance of the state farms—or at least given the 
opportunity to shift blame onto the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in case of failure to meet planned goals. 

A second explanation was advanced to this writer by 
a Soviet professor who specialized in agriculture. It 
was his contention that the abolition of the Machine 
Tractor Stations, along with Khrushchev’s reforms grant- 
ing the collective farms greater autonomy in internal 
administration, had had two results: (1) The raion 
secretaries suddenly found themselves deprived of the 
buffer formerly provided by the MTS party secretary 
and therefore became personally responsible for £ol- 
khoz affairs; (2) Some collective farms mistakenly took 
the reforms to mean that they were no longer answer- 
able to raion authorities. Thereupon, according to the 
professor, raion officials began to exert pressures for 
the transformation of the kolkhozy into sovkhozy, since 
this would again interpose a responsible party secretary 
(the head of the state-farm party organization) between 
the ratkom and the farms, while at the same time sub- 
jecting the agriculture of the district to tight centralized 
control. 

The third possible reason for the attitude of local 
officialdom resides in the fact that the kolkhozniki still 
show great reluctance to engage in work on the com- 
munal sector of the farm. A constant theme of con- 
versations with my colleagues—all former kolkhoz and 
MTS officials—at the agricultural Academy was the 
difficulty encountered in making the collective farmers 
live up to resolutions taken at general meetings of a 
kolkhoz. One former kolkhoz chairman, whose farm 
had become part of a sovkhoz remarked: “‘It served the 
rascals right. Now they'll have to work.” That state 
farm officials are expected to exert more authority than 
their £olkhoz counterparts is underscored, if by nega- 
tive example, by a complaint concerning sovkhoz organi- 
zation in Kazakhstan: “Many specialists from among 
the former workers of the MTS and the £olkhozy .. . 


21F, E. Ermakov, The Communist Party in the Struggle for 
the Further Rise of Sovkhoz Production, 1953-56, unpublished 
dissertation for the Candidate Degree in Historical Sciences, 
Moscow Pedagogical Institute, Moscow, 1958, p. 79. 
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still do not feel themselves ‘“‘bosses” in their field of 
activity and continue to remain in the role of advisors, 
as they were on the kolkhozy.” 2? What ever variations 
in discipline there may be, Kitabova makes a major 
point of demonstrating the increase in the number of 
days worked, once collective farmers are transformed to 
the “higher’’ status of sovkhoz laborers.2* Thus, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that some local party organi- 
zations feel that there will be more assurance of plan 
fulfillment if the collectives are merged into state 
farms. 


Problems of Conversion 


One of the first major problems that the party had 
to decide upon in converting kolkhozy into sovkhozy was 
the disposition of the indivisible funds of the collective 
farms. These funds—which include both money and 
the capital equipment of the farms—are supposed to 
constitute communal property, although the fund can- 
not be distributed among the peasants. Legally the 
indivisible fund belongs to the ko/khoz and not to the 
state. 

In the first phase of post-Stalin sovkhozization, kol- 
khozy scheduled for merger were theoretically com- 
pensated by the state for their indivisible fund (in- 
cluding agricultural inventory, seed fund, draft animals, 
feed reserves and buildings) ; in addition, the kolkhoz- 
niki were paid for all workday credits due them. In 
practice, however the money compensation paid for the 
fund was also treated as indivisible and was not dis- 
tributed among the peasants; thus it was ultimately 
transferred to the new sovkhoz. In effect, the payment 
was a symbolic act, which resulted merely in double- 
counting. 

In May 1957, a joint decree of the USSR Council 
of Ministers and the party Central Committee declared 
that henceforth kolkhozy undergoing conversion would 
receive no compensation except the payment of work- 
day credits due the collective members.24 That three 
years passed before this decision was taken probably 
reflects the regime’s uncertainty as to peasant reaction 
over this open confiscation of their property. On at 
least one kolkhoz the farmers reacted to the decree by 
protesting that they would sell the collective property, 
divide up the money, and only then go into the sov- 


22 Problems of the Economics and Organization of Agriculural 
Production in Sovkhozy of Kazakhstan, Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Kazakh Republic, Alma-Ata, 1958, p. 142. 

28 Kitabova, op. cit., pp. 137-38. 

24 On the background and issue of indivisible funds, see sbid., 
pp. 60-62. 
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khoz.2> Nevertheless, the main line since propounded 
asserts that the kolkhozniki have come to regard the 
indivisible funds as public property and have ‘“‘willingly” 
transferred them to the state. This view was first sounded 
by Khrushchev himself in a speech of March 27, 1958, 
through his habitual device of quoting with approval 
a letter from a kolkhoz chairman proclaiming: “The 
time has come to consider that indivisible funds properly 
belong to the whole people.” 2¢ 

A second problem confronting the regime has been 
the fate of the private plots of the collective farmers. 
Here Khrushchev seems to have moved carefully, for 
kolkhozniki entering a sovkhoz have been promised 
that their plots would not be diminished in size. Never- 
theless, by 1959, there was a drive in at least one region 
(Kaluzhskaia Oblast) to reduce the private gardens of 
the new sovkhoz workers to 0.15 hectares, the land area 
regularly alloted to state farm laborers.?? 

Closely tied to the question of the private plots has 
been the problem of eliminating the numerous settle- 
ments—many unchanged since 1918—where the collec- 
tive farmers live. In the Smolensk Oblast, for example, 
26 new sovkhozy formed on the base of kolkhozy con- 
tained a total of 890 hamlets and small villages, in con- 
trast to the usual location of all sovkhoz workers in five 
or six large settlements.?* There have been complaints 
that the great distance between these villages and the 
administrative centers of the sovkhozy has made the ra- 
tional organization of labor impossible.2? Furthermore, 
some residents of the more remote settlements have 
apparently continued to concentrate on the cultivation of 
their private plots, giving only token attention to the 
work assigned them by the sovkhoz administration.®*° 
Efforts are being made to move such workers into more 
centrally located areas. 

One means of breaking down the peasant’s sense of 
identification with his kolkhoz has been through a 
gradual increase in the size of the divisions of the new 
sovkhozy. In the Kaluzhskaia Oblast, for example, 23 
state farms created in 1954 originally had 101 divi- 


25 Korshunov, op. cit., p. 45. 


26N, S. Khrushchev, report to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, Pravda, March 27, 1958. This view was elaborated by 
A. Chesnokov in an article in V Pomoshch Politicheskomu 
Samoobrazovaniiu, No. 4, 1958, p. 70. For a more recent, 
opposite view of the indivisible funds, however, see N. D. 
Kolesov and K. I. Kolesova in Voprosy Filosofii, No. 1, 1960, 
eke wei 

27 Kitabova, op. cit., p. 202. 

28 [bid., p. 135. 

29 For a Mighty Upswing of Agriculture in Kazakhstan, Min- 
istry of Agriculture of the Kazakh Republic, 1958, p. 104. 

30 Kitabova, pp. 156-57. 


sions corresponding exactly to the incorporated kolkhozy, 
but were reorganized over three years in 57 divisions.§+ 
It can be assumed that this move was directed both at 
the more rational organization of labor and at the elimi- 
nation of any lingering feeling that the peasants belonged 
to a particular collective farm. 


IN ORDER NOT TO PAINT an entirely bleak pic- 
ture of sovkhozization, it is necessary to point out some 
of the benefits that fall to the Zol/khozniki upon entry 
into the ranks of the rural workers. First, they receive 
state pension rights, retroactively dated so as to include 
all years worked in the collective farm or other establish- 
ments since 1939 (excluding years in which they did 
not meet the minimum number of workdays) 22 It also 
appears that some new sovkhoz workers receive a greater 
total income than they did in the collective farms. A 
dramatic case is offered in the Kaluzhskaia Oblast, where 
members of 76 collective farms in 1954 earned an 
average income of 56 rubles a month in money and in 
kind (excluding private plots) ; by 1958 workers on the 
same land, reorganized in 16 sovkhozy, averaged 427 
rubles monthly. Even this exceptional figure, how- 
ever, is well below the average wage of an industrial 
worker; indeed, the low level of farm wages goes far 
towards explaining why there has been no precipitous 
attempt to reduce the size of the private plots of the 
former kolkhozniki. 


The possibility should not be excluded that some 
kolkhozy wish to have their farms amalgamated with 
state farms. This is particularly true in instances where 
a good sovkhoz is surrounded by average or poor collec- 
tives. Workers on the sovkhoz “Kuban,” one of the 
best state farms in the Soviet Union, told this writer that 
a kolkhoz nearby had been pleading for some months 
to be amalgamated into the ‘“‘Kuban” with the object of 
sharing the high standard of living there. Not unnat- 


81 Ibid, p. 154. 
82 Ibid., p. 60. 


88 [bid., p. 200. Statistics were not offered on 26 other collec- 
tives converted in the oblast. Elsewhere Kitabova points out 
that in contrast to farm members, tractor and combine operators 
transferred to sovkhozy from MTS units have experienced a 
drop in pay, leading to a considerable turnover and in some 
cases a shortage of such workers (p. 147). 


According to another account, some peasants have complained 
of a drop in income from private plots due to the demand for 
more communal work on the sovkhozy, though to what extent 
this factor might affect the peasants’ sum income is not clear. 
See I. Vinnichenko, Thought on Communism, Molodaia 
Gvardiia, Moscow, 1959. 


urally, the “Kuban” workers expressed some discontent 
at the prospect of sharing the wealth with their neigh- 
bors. 


Accelerating and Retarding Factors 


One of the primary accelerating factors in the drive 
to transform £olkhozy into sovkhozy has been the belief 
that state. farm grain is cheaper than collective farm 
grain. An article in a recent number of Voprosy eko- 
nomiki states that during 1955-1958 the input of labor 
in man-day units for the production of grain was four 
times as much on collective farms as on state farms. 
Another source has stated that the sovkhozy use only 
half as much manpower as collectives for a given area 
of land.34 This explains to some extent the drive to 
create state farms around urban centers, where the lure of 
higher wages draws many young peasants into the cities 
and greatly lowers the number of able-bodied workers 
on the kolkhozy. Members of the economics faculty 
at the Timiryzevskaia Academy were unanimous in the 
conviction that the rural labor pool left in such areas 
could be better utilized by state farms than by collec- 
tives. Unfortunately, there are no statistics which di- 
rectly compare the performance of kolkhozy with that 
of the sovkhozy into which they were later merged. 


It is difficult to assess the role played by ideology in 
the recent sovkhozization drives. According to an arti- 
cle in the party’s theoretical monthly Kommunist, there 
are those in party circles who actively adyocate the 
“transfer from the agricultural artel [collective] to the 
sovkhoz form, which would .. . in a greater degree 
correspond to the tasks of Communist construction since 
sovkhozy are based on national property.”?5 It is prob- 
ably true that the long-range aim of Soviet leaders, start- 
ing with Lenin, has been to organize the countryside, 
to whatever extent possible, into a system as susceptible 
of centralized control as the factories in the cities. The 
logical form of such organization, given the political 
and economic premises of Marxism-Leninism, is the state 
farm. Nevertheless, such authoritative party spokesmen 


84 The first calculation excludes corn: see G. Kotov, Voprosy 


ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1961, p. 31. The second calcula- 
tion is from Roshin, op. cit., p. 177. That the cheapness of 
producing sovkhoz grain may be exaggerated has been sug- 
gested by V. Semenov in Finansy SSSR, No. 3, March 1961: 
the fact that “two-thirds of the sovkhozy finished 1959 and 
1960 with great losses” he attributes in part to the artificially 
low state prices paid for sovkhoz produce, and notes that some 
such prices were raised as of Jan. 1, 1961. 

85], Glotov, “The reorganization of the MTS and Kolkhoz 
Property,” Kommunist, No. 5, April 1958 (Sic), p. 53. 
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as Strumilin and Ostrovityanov have proclaimed that the 
sovkhozy and kolkhozy will rise together to the stage of 
Communist forms of agricultural production, while 
Khrushchev—despite his policy of converting lagging 
collectives into state farms—has declared that the kolkhoz 
has not yet developed to its full potentialities.*¢ 

It is probable that much of Khrushchev’s ideological 
hedging is caused by the fact that the state is not now 
in a position to finance the wholesale transformation of 
the collective farms into state farms. The cost of con- 
verting kolkhozy into sovkhozy in the Moscow Oblast 
in 1960 was two billion rubbles, 2 sum equal to one- 
tenth of total state capital investment in agriculture dur- 
ing 1959.87 In addition, the inclusion of backward ol- 
khozy in the system of state farms has had a debilitating 
effect on the overall performance of the sovkhozy. 
Matskevich, when still Soviet Minister of Agriculture, 
stated at the December 1959 Central Committee plenum 
that capital investment originally intended for ‘“‘old”’ 
sovkhozy had been diverted to state farms formed from 
kolkhozy, creating serious production difficulties for 
both categories of sovkhozy.28 He concluded with the 
declaration that an excessive amalgamation of collec- 
tives into state farms had resulted in a situation wherein 
“production of the most important types of agricultural 
produce {measured} per 100 hectares of land is on the 
whole now much lower [in the sovkhozy} than in the 
kolkhozy.”” In Lithuania such amalgamations caused the 
amount of mineral fertilizer used per hectare of state 
farm land to drop from 4 to 2 centners within a four- 
year period.8® One director of a newly formed sovkhoz 
in the Stavropolskii Krai was quoted as saying: 


Nothing is here, no house of culture, no communal 
stolovaia {dining hall}. And we don’t have enough build- 
ings for production purposes. ... It would be a joke to 
tell you how many new sovkhozy have appeared in the 
krai. Will the state be able to allocate the necessary funds 
for construction? I doubt it.® 


86S. Strumilin, “Some Problems of the Further Development 
of the Kolkhoz System,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5, May 1958, 
p. 40; K. Ostrovityanov, “Important Stage on the Road to 
Communism,” Pravda, March 3, 1958. 

87 Roshin, op. cit., p. 177. In 1959 state capital investment in 
agriculture was 19.8 billion rubles; Selskoe khoziaistvo SSSR, 
peoors 

88 Stenographic report of the Plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Dec. 22-25, 1959, Gosizdat, Moscow, 1960, p. 321. 
89 Problems of the Economics and Organization of Production 
in the Sovkhozy of the Baltic Republic, Latvian State Publishing 
House, Riga, 1959, p. 39. 

40 Vinnichenko, “The Times Don’t Wait,” p. 221. Another rea- 
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Finally, it is doubtful whether the state could afford to 
transfer all of the kolkhozniki to the system of guar- 
anteed wages used in the state farms. 


Summation 


The overall trend in the past six years has been towards 
the substitution of state farms for collectives; these con- 
versions have been accomplished without any great po- 
litical upheavals on the part of the collective farmers 
affected. That Khrushchev was able to convert most of 
the £olkhozy in the Moscow Oblast into sovkhozy 
within a month’s time is evidence of the extent to which 
the party’s control has penetrated into the countryside. 
The drive, however, has for the most part been di- 
rected towards the amalgamation of backward kolkhozy 
into sovkhozy,; it remains to be seen what peasant reac- 
tion would be to the changing of ‘millionaire’ £ol- 
khozy into state farms. It seems, however, that the 
primary brake on the precipitous transfer of collective 
farms into the higher form of state farms is economic, 
and not political. 


Lenin shied away from large-scale construction of 
state farms out of a desire to maintain a political alli- 
ance with the middle and poor peasants. Stalin, after a 
short experiment with sovkhozization in 1939, avoided 
practically all mention of the subject. Khrushchey, how- 
ever, seems undeterred by political considerations of 
peasant reactions to the confiscation of their property 
by sovkhozy.*+ In his case, the main bloc to a more 
ambitious program seems to be the economic cost of 
converting the collective farms into state farms. Thus he 
may yet be expected to seek the fulfillment of the long- 
time Soviet dream of turning the peasants into the rural 
counterparts of urban workers. 


son offered by some authorities for not pressing sovkhozization 
is the lack of democracy in state-farm organization. The afore- 
mentioned Matskevich has stated that the present sovkhoz would 
not be the model for farm organization under communism since 
“the director is not sufficiently dependent on the collective.” 
He added that some aspects of kolkhoz democracy should be 
adopted in the sovkhozy, though so far no such trend has been 
in evidence. (See report cited in footnote 38.) 

41 An indication that a number of peasants have reacted 
negatively to the sovhozization program is offered by Vin- 
nichenko in Thought on Communism, passim. See especially 
p. 148, where he quotes a sovkhoz foreman as remarking: 
“. . . have you heard, even once, [public} announcements that 
people are happy with the transformation into sovkhozy ... ? 
Many, of course, dream of going back to the holkhoz.” 


Non-Housing Objectives 
of Soviet Housing Policy 


THE HOUSING SHORTAGE in the USSR is that 
country’s most critical single economic problem. Per 
capita living space in 1960 was barely over seven square 
meters, or precisely what it had been in 1917. Most of 
the causes of this 44-year housing crisis are well known.? 
This article is concerned with one, however, that has 
not received the attention it merits, i.e., the dual char- 
acter of Soviet housing policy. 


Along with the obvious objective of providing peo- 
ple with dwellings, Soviet housing policy has pursued 
such non-housing objectives as encouraging higher labor 
productivity, strengthening the controls of the Commu- 
nist Party, and shaping the contours of Soviet society 
according to party blueprints. It is the author’s intent 


1In his Inside Russia Today (Harpers, New York, 1958) John 
Gunther expresses this statistic in human terms: “Every citizen 
. is supposed to have nine square meters of floor space, 
but most do not have even half of this ... people are 
crowded three, four, five or even more to a room, with dis- 
astrous social consequences. Young people cannot marry, be- 
cause they can find no place to live. Scarcely any Soviet family 
is without a covey of in-laws living on the premises, and it is 
rare for any family to have its own private bath and kitchen 
. . . Sometimes a single doorway leads to a nest of stalls 
where a dozen people live . . . One reason why the streets 
are so thronged at night, even in the winter . . . is that homes 
are so unbelievably crowded, squalid, and uncomfortable.” 
2 The Bolsheviks inherited a primitive and totally inadequate 
housing structure which reflected the semi-feudal character of 
Russian society (90 percent of the people prior to 1917 were 
engaged in agriculture, 7 percent in commerce and only 3 
percent in industrial activity). Post-revolutionary chaos made 
new housing construction nearly impossible. The subsequent 
race to industrialize and build a military machine, under the 
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to indicate how the Soviet regime has exploited the 
housing shortage in the service of these special objectives 
and why such a policy has significantly handicapped 
every effort to eliminate the shortage, or at least amel- 
iorate the housing conditions endured by the Soviet 
people.’ 


Housing under War Communism 


The first step taken by the Bolsheviks upon inheriting 
an urban housing fund of 2,500,000 dwellings was to 
nationalize 17 percent of it, leaving 83 percent largely 
in the hands of social groups about to be “‘liquidated’””— 
the nobility, clergy, and bourgeoisie.* As a result of this 


Five-Year Plans (1928-1941), further aggravated the housing 
shortage. Industrialization forced people into urban centers 
at a faster pace than resources were made available with which 
to provide necessary housing. During World War II nearly 
one-half of the existing housing was destroyed or badly dam- 
aged, leaving the people worse off than before the revolution. 
8 For the limited purposes of this paper, housing policy in- 
cludes the following four decisions: (1) who should have 
jurisdiction over the housing fund, (2) on what basis should 
rental rates be set, (3) on what basis should dwelling space 
be allocated and (4) which private property rights in housing 
should be protected and which denied. 

4The number of home owners classified as “toilers” in 1917 
was negligible. Some 425,000 dwellings were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the local soviets or municipalities. Article II 
of the Housing Law of August, 1918 provided that single 
homes and smaller apartment houses were to remain privately 
owned and managed and that only the “larger’’ ones were to 
be nationalized. Each local soviet was permitted to set the 
line of demarcation between “small” and “large” units. Moscow 
and Leningrad set the pattern by municipalizing all dwellings 
with more than five apartments. The same law, however, 
exempted from nationalization all dwellings in cities with 
fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. 
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policy, the private housing sector, comprising over three- 
fourths of the total, remained virtually unmanaged be- 
tween 1917 and 1923 and deteriorated seriously. In 
some cases the owners fled the country, leaving their 
homes or apartments to be occupied by workers who 
simply moved in and who left the buildings entirely 
without repair for many years. Those owners who 
stayed lost the means and incentive to manage their 
property, for they received little, if any, rental income 
with which to provide for maintenance, repair and 
amortization (even if materials and labor had been 
available for this purpose). The class-inspired policy 
of “concentration” only made matters worse; owners 
were forced to live in one small section of their quarters, 
and the remaining space was filled to the brim with 
workers who had suffered the worst housing hardships 
under the Tsar and who unfortunately were the least 
able to take care of their new dwellings. 

The nationalized housing sector did not fare much 
better. This was the period of emphasis on worker 
control and participation in management, and the ad- 
ministration of municipalized housing was allowed to 
fall into the hands of spontaneously-formed house man- 
agement committees whose membership was mainly 
composed of self-appointed or elected tenants with 
experience in menial forms of house management but 
little if any administrative ability. Loosely organized, 
inexpertly staffed, preoccupied with the mechanics of 
“popular control,” and short of funds for maintenance 
and repair, these committees concentrated on just one 
objective: herding the “non-working elements” into 
less space or ejecting them completely from municipal- 
ized housing. 

The ideological basis underlying rent policy was 
another factor responsible for the deterioration of existing 
housing. Since rent was regarded as a capitalist device 
for the exploitation of workers, its abolition became 
the ultimate goal of Soviet housing policy. Short of 
that, the government began by declaring a moratorium 
on rent payments by the lowest-paid workers.5 This 
was followed by the freezing of all rents and the institu- 
tion of rent subsidies for those least able to pay, and 
by January 1921 rental payments had been abolished 
for almost the entire urban population. Thus, rents 


5 The precise period referred to here is November 23, 1917 
(first Bolshevik rent law) to July 18, 1921, when rent was 
reintroduced. Rent policy during this period pertained to 
private as well as municipalized housing. 

6 Rents were frozen at the level of July 1, 1919, by the decree 
of July 10, 1919. Another factor leading to a free rent policy 
was the collapse of the currency with its resulting inflation. 
Citizens were then beginning to receive wages in kind and 
“free rent” came to be considered such a payment. 
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became a weapon of class warfare rather than an instru- 
ment for the allocation of space and a source of revenue 
out of which to finance maintenance, repair and amotti- 
zation. In short, the early policies of the Soviet regime 
destroyed the economic foundations of civilian housing 
in the USSR and were directly responsible for making 
the existing housing shortage far more acute than it need 
have been. 


The NEP Period 


With the advent of the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
five major steps were taken in an endeavor to check the 
mounting housing crisis: 1) Leasing of municipalized 
dwellings to private individuals was instituted.7 2) Lim- 
ited permission to sell, mortgage, or bequeath housing 
property was reinstated. 3) Rents were reintroduced.® 
4) Active participation by private capital in new hous- 
ing construction was sought by offering free use of 
land ® and other inducements. 5) Arbitrary evictions 
and compulsory “‘concentration’”’ were abolished. 

The principle behind these changes was sound, espe- 
cially under the prevailing circumstances. In practice, 
however, improvement was meager. Denationalization 
was the chief feature of this period, but since only 
17 percent of existing housing had been nationalized 
in the first place, the quantitative importance of this 
measure was small; and even within the nationalized 
sector, the results were disappointing because few indi- 
viduals wished to lease to take back municipalized 
dwellings, Moreover, because of inordinate bureaucratic 
delay in the leasing procedures, some dwellings fell 
into such a state of disrepair that the local Soviets could 
not rent, lease or even give them away. There were 
other difficulties: property and occupancy rights re- 
mained too circumscribed to elicit much interest; the 
terms of leases and building rights were too short in 


7 At first some of the municipalized dwellings were placed 
under the jurisdiction of enterprises, specially created housing 
trusts and other governmental agencies. However, the prin- 
cipal provisions of the Law of August 8, 1921, required the 
city soviets to compile lists of municipalized houses which, 
because of their size or unsuitability to municipal management, 
should be returned to private hands. Many of the homes 
actually returned turned out to be small units which had been 
seized by the local soviets in violation of the earlier law. 

8Jt had become quite apparent that a “free rent” policy had 
made maintenance and repair financially impossible. The Law 
of July 18, 1921, which provided that occupants be charged 
for the cost of maintenance and repair in proportion to the 
space they occupied, became the entering wedge by which rent 
was reintroduced. By 1922 money rent was charged again. 

® Law of August 14, 1922. Only use, but not ownership of 
land was offered, 


duration ; 1° private owners were required to place from 
10 to 30 percent of their dwelling space at the disposal 
of the local soviets;11 rent scales remained tied to class 
considerations rather than maintenance costs; 12 and the 
enforcement of housing regulations by “bourgeois” 
owners against working-class tenants remained difficult. 
The effort to draw private capital into new construction 
proved particularly ineffectual because of the equivocal 
position taken by the Bolsheviks regarding the NEP. 
Their anxiety to assure everyone that the NEP did not 
really mean the resurgence of capitalism dampened much 
of the enthusiasm for long-range capital investment.1® 
Thus the encouragement given to private initiative with 
one hand was taken away with the other, and the 
critical housing situation failed to improve. 

By 1924 it was already apparent that the NEP was 
coming to an end and that a rebirth of the socialist 
spirit would follow. In a reversal of policy entirely 
unconnected with the housing problem as such, the 
regime began unilaterally liquidating privately-held 
leases,1* placing most of the housing fund in the public 
sector.15 The other feature distinguishing Soviet housing 
policy between 1924 and 1937 was the decision to place 
municipalized dwellings and new housing construction 
under the management of cooperatives. 


The Cooperatives 


This policy, like all the earlier ones, was not based 
on housing considerations per se. The idea of housing 
cooperatives was conceived and adopted because it was 
consistent with Leninist doctrine regarding the proper 
form of economic organization at that stage of socialist 


10 The law provided that after a certain number of years these 
dwellings, new or existing, were to revert to the state. Building 
leases, for instance, ranged from 20 to 49 years depending upon 
whether the building was constructed of wood or stone. 

11 Ten percent in the case of municipalized dwellings taken 
over by private individuals and 30 percent in the case of new 
houses constructed with private capital. 

12 Since the rent policy which began with the NEP was carried 
through into the period of the housing cooperatives, the details 
of that policy will be covered in the following section. 

13 Private capital tended to flow into commercial activity 
instead, because of the shorter period of turnover. 

14Jt is common practice in the USSR to cancel an existing 
public obligation or contract by declaring that such a contract 
or obligation is contrary to the best interests of the state. 

15 By 1926, out of a total urban housing fund of 72.2 million 
square meters of living space, a negligible 1.4 million remained 
in private hands. The local soviets came to control (before 
the development of housing cooperatives) almost 60 percent 
of available housing, while the remaining 40 percent fell under 
the jurisdiction of the central government. 


development. Lenin regarded cooperatives as a desirable 
transitional step from capitalism to socialism. He argued 
that workers and peasants could easily be induced to 
join cooperatives because that form of organization stil] 
embodied some elements of private property rights and 
was therefore not too revolutionary to be accepted by 
the masses. Lenin believed further that cooperatives 
could play a vital revolutionary role in teaching their 
members to work together for common social objec- 
tives, thereby helping the people to make the difficult 
transition from prerevolutionary to socialist values and 
modes of behavior. Accordingly, a law was enacted on 
August 19, 1924, formally providing for the establish- 
ment of house-leasing and dwelling construction co- 
operatives. By 1937 almost 85 percent of all mu- 
nicipalized dwellings had, in fact, been handed over to 
cooperatives. 

In view of the rapid rate of industrialization and mili- 
tarization called for by the successive Five-Year Plans, 
no improvement in Soviet housing conditions could 
realistically have been anticipated. All that might have 
been hoped for at best was a holding of the line. In 
fact, however, the housing shortage grew progressively 
more acute during the cooperative period, and per capita 
living space fell from 6.45 square meters in 1923 to 
4.17 in 1937. The continued application of a dual 
housing policy, within the cooperative framework, was 
again largely responsible for the decline. 

An important element of this policy was the attempt 
to turn the housing cooperatives into an instrument for 
the further “liquidation” of the “parasitic” classes. The 
law provided that only those of working class origin or 
status—with one insignificant exception 17—could join 
the house-leasing or dwelling construction cooperatives. 
This had the effect, first, of restricting the number of 
potential participants in a program that the government 


16 The house-leasing cooperatives were set up by the simple 


expedient of having groups of workers take over municipally 
owned buildings. A housing cooperative would then be ad- 
ministered by a management committee elected by and respon- 
sible to the general membership. The construction and man- 
agement of new dwellings, under the dwelling construction 
cooperatives, was to be carried on in much the same manner, 
except that the workers, with considerable government aid, 
were required to carry the cost of construction. Both types of 
cooperatives were made fully responsible for the upkeep and 
repair of their buildings, the collection of rent and the en- 
forcement of prevailing housing regulations. 

17 There were actually two types of cooperatives: general and 
workers’. The former, which anyone regardless of class could 
join, were never numerically important, By the early 1930's 
they disappeared completely as members lost title because of 
inability to meet the heavy financial burdens and taxes imposed 
on them by the government. 
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otherwise sought to encourage. More important, it cre- 
ated insecurity regarding occupancy rights. Often ten- 
ants were not immediately or clearly classified, but were 
allowed to remain temporarily in cooperative dwellings 
pending classification. The consequence was indifference 
towards the proper care of such quarters. 


THE DUAL NATURE of Soviet housing policy also 
had a particularly disastrous effect on the attempt to en- 
courage cooperative construction of new dwellings.18 
By 1937 cooperatives had been responsible for less than 
10 percent of total new housing construction.19 The 
most important reason for this lack of public response 
was the practice of allotting space in new cooperative 
dwellings as rewards to zealous and well-connected party 
members, even when they were not members of the 
cooperative.2° Favoritism and patronage also prevailed 
in the allocation of space among the cooperative mem- 
bers themselves: those with party influence secured 
quarters within weeks of joining the cooperative, while 
others often had to wait for years. 

The non-economic orientation of rent policy during 
this period was another factor responsible for the failure 
to hold the housing line. Recognizing the necessity of 
providing some rational means of financing housing costs, 
the Soviet government had reintroduced rent in 1922. 
Yet, by 1924, aggregate rental revenues amounted to 
only 25 percent of the estimated cost of maintenance 
and amortization.2 The subsequent campaign to reduce 


18 The government went to considerable lengths to stimulate 
the construction of housing (within the limits of resources 
made available) by cooperatives. Trade Unions were ordered 
to ‘agitate’ workers into forming such cooperatives. Those 
interested were enabled to borrow up to 90 percent of the 
projected building cost. The loans were long-term, ranging 
from 45 to 60 years at 4-2% interest. Local soviets were 
directed to provide construction sites on advantageous terms, 
free blue-prints were provided, and members were given a 
partial exemption from debt service for the first six years. 
The government even went as far as to raise rents on non- 
cooperative housing to encourage the cooperative form. 

19 In 1930 workers’ dwelling-construction cooperatives had a 
membership of only 400,000 or about 4 percent of all Soviet 
workers. Between 1923 and 1937 a total of 81.7 million square 
meters of dwelling space had been constructed. Cooperatives 
contributed a mere 6.7 million square meters to the total. 
20 Theoretically, occupants were to enter new premises as co- 
owners, not lessees. Allocation of space in the new structures 
was to be related to the date of a member’s joining the co- 
operative and to his personal need as determined by the gen- 
eral assembly of members. 

21 Jn 1924 monthly revenue per square meter of dwelling space 
for urban housing as a whole averaged 11 kopeks. The esti- 


mated cost of maintenance, current and capital repairs was 
44.4 kopeks, 
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the housing deficit was carried on within the very severe 
straitjacket of the class-warfare policy which sought to 
place the burden of deficit reduction on the “parasitic” 
classes. Thus, while all rents began to rise,2?  non- 
workers, depending upon a variety of considerations,?? 
paid anywhere from 30 to 300 times the average rental 
paid by members of the working class.24 The failure of 
these measures to produce sufficient rental revenue to 
cover the full cost of maintenance, repair and amortiza- 
tion—despite the high charges on some citizens— 
stemmed from the fact that there simply were not enough 
people left in the “parasitic” category 25 to make up for 
the housing subsidy given the workers. 


In the fall of 1937 another major shift in Soviet 
housing policy took place. The law of October 17, 1937, 
in effect abolished the housing cooperatives and re- 
established the primacy of the local soviets in housing. 
The reasons given for this action were largely specious, 
the principal one being that the cooperatives had failed 
miserably in maintaining dwellings in a proper state of 
repair.2° The truth of the matter was that the total 
economic controls required by the Five-Year Plans, 
coupled with Stalin’s drive for a further tightening of 
political supervision, made even the relatively minor 
degree of autonomy enjoyed by the housing coopera- 
tives troublesome and undesirable. Thus, the return to 
municipal administration of housing represented just 
another step in the manipulation of housing policy for 
the attainment of non-housing objectives. 


22 By the mid-1930’s the average monthly rate per square 
meter charged workers came to 35-37 kopeks. Workers paid 
more or less depending upon income and other circumstances. 
23 In 1923, in the RSFSR, workers paid from 2.2 kopeks to 
26.4 kopeks per square meter of dwelling space per month, 
depending on their income; artisans and professionals (not 
employing hired labor) paid from 22.2 to 44.4 kopeks; those 
living on unearned income paid from 66.6 kopeks to 2 rubles. 
In 1928 in dwellings run by Moscow housing trusts, rents paid 
by non-working class elements compared to the rents charged 
workers as follows (workers’ rents—=100): employees—128; 
artisans—276; members of the liberal professions—424; non- 
working elements—1034. In 1926, in the RSFSR, a maximum 
rate of 4 rubles, 40 kopeks per square meter was set, which 
represented a figure 80 times that of the minimum rental for 
workers. The literature on Soviet housing of this period even 
cites rents of 15 rubles per square meter of space or 300 times 
that of the minimum for workers. 

24 Until the All-Union rent law of June 4, 1926, each republic 
could set its own maximum and minimum rates for the rental 
of dwelling space. 

25 The percentage of ‘“non-workers’” residing in municipal 
dwellings in 1924, for example, was under 2 percent. 

26. No attempt was made to deny that the dwellings which 
remained under municipal care had fallen into an even worse 
state of disrepair than cooperative housing. 


Soviet housing policy has undergone many changes 
since the end of the cooperative period in 1937.27 The 
present article, however, will continue to center attention 
on the continuing dual nature of that policy as manifested 
by developments in the post-1937 period. 


Problems of Management 


One of the major innovations was the placing of a 
progressively larger fraction of the housing fund (over 
25 percent by 1953) 8 under enterprise jurisdiction. It 
became common practice to permit factories to lease or 
build apartment houses for the accomodation of cer- 
tain classes of their employees.2® The main purpose of 
this has been to arm enterprise directors with a potent 
economic weapon for assuring the fulfillment of produc- 
tion norms. The key to the arrangement lies in the 
provision that the right of occupancy stems from the 
employment contract: workers gain access to an enter- 
prise apartment by virtue of the job they hold. By the 
same token, they are forced to relinquish their quarters 
once their employment contract is terminated.2° Enter- 
prise-controlled housing has thus served as a means of 
curbing labor turnover *! and absenteeism, encouraging 
higher productivity, and drawing workers into certain 
industries or areas as required by the economic plan. 

But whatever positive effect the placing of over one- 
fourth of total housing under enterprise control may 
have had on production, it had only a neutral, if not a 


27 The most important of these is the drive for new housing 
construction under the current Seven-Year Plan. Khrushchev 
has promised an end to the housing crisis within ten to twelve 
years. This question, however, is beyond the scope of this paper. 
28 As of 1953 the Soviet housing fund was divided as follows: 
public sector—66% percent (local soviets—40 percent, enter- 
prises—26% percent); private sector—334 percent. 

29 Since 1948, when the Soviet regime renewed its drive to 
encourage private housing construction, enterprises have also 
been permitted to build one- and two-story houses which they 
can sell to their workers through the extension of long-term 
credit. 

80 The question of occupancy rights in enterprise housing has 
had a long and complicated history. In general, the practice 
has been forced administrative eviction (within ten days and 
regardless of the time of year) without obligation by the 
enterprise to find the tenant alternative housing in cases where 
the employment contract has been terminated by the action of 
the worker. This includes voluntary resignation as well as 
dismissal for violation of labor discipline. 

81 Abysmally bad dwelling facilities, especially in the industrial 
centers, have contributed to the high rate of labor turnover. 
Workers would often change jobs in the hope of finding more 
tolerable living circumstances. An assurance of improved hous- 
ing by an enterprise has tended to keep workers on the job 
and better disciplined. 


negative, impact upon the over-all housing situation. 
In fact, as official Soviet sources have recently admitted, 
the enterprises have done a very inferior job of adminis- 
tering housing facilities under their care. Consequently, 
the trend toward enterprise-controlled housing is cur- 
rently being reversed on the correct assumption that 
enterprises are primarily concerned with their specific 
production tasks and are neither interested in nor 
equipped to manage housing properly.%? 

The poor quality of managerial personnel in the 
public housing sector has been another factor responsible 
for aggravating the housing shortage. Until quite re- 
cently house managers and their subordinates have been 
poorly trained, haphazardly selected, underpaid, and 
denied the status accorded to other professions involving 
no greater talent or education, The very fact that hous- 
ing has had such a low priority for so many years has 
tended to keep qualified and ambitious personnel away 
from managerial jobs in that field. Further, the per- 
petual shortages of materials for maintenance and the 


82 A. Zhuraviev and M. Fyodorov, “The Microdistrict and 


New Living Conditions,’ Nauka i zhizn, No. 9, 1960; also 
Izvestiia, April 4 and 17, 1961, and Pravda, January 29, 1961. 


PucyHon A, BAHEHOBA 


— Cuyactnusynk, nonyyxn KBapTHpy, Nepeesxaer B HOBbIA ROM! 
— Yero xe on yOmBaercal 
— Mpouwaerca c renecbouom! 


—Lucky fellow, he got a new apartment and 
he’s moving! 

—Then why is he grieving? 

—He’s bidding farewell to the telephone! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), October 10, 1960. 
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constant squabbles among tenants suffering from abys- 
mally poor living conditions has made positions in 
housing management even less attractive. The few some- 
what better equipped personnel who entered such posi- 
tions did so either to obtain access to better housing for 
themselves or, if party members, as a steppingstone to 
more attractive positions. The result has been a very 
high rate of turnover of managerial personnel at the 
expense of experience, stability, and proper care of 
housing facilities. 

One particular feature of Soviet housing policy de- 
serves special note. Ever since 1918 the party has relied 
heavily on housing managers for political surveillance 
of the population, and to this day these administrators 
continue to be saddled with a great many tasks of a 
police nature. The direct link connecting the managers 
and their subordinates (janitors, night watchmen, etc.) 
with the secret police (today the KGB) is well known to 
every Soviet citizen. Appointment to and removal from 
any position in housing management has always been 
subject to police authorization, and since 1937 only 
party members have been allowed to hold positions as 
house managers. Surveillance, record-keeping, and re- 
porting on the activities of all tenants and their visitors 
take up, of course, a very sizable portion of the time and 
energy of house-management personnel. In addition, 
monetary rewards, public recognition, and promotion 
for these personnel are tied more closely to the quality 
of the police work they perform than to the efficiency 
with which they discharge their managerial duties. Thus 
party control over the population had been strength- 
ened at the expense of the proper upkeep of existing 
housing facilities. 


Rent and Allocation Policies 


Rent policy, too, continues to be inspired by non- 
housing objectives. Since 1928 the following (not al- 
ways consistent) policies have dominated rent determi- 
nation in the Soviet Union: 1) Rental rates have been 
made to depend primarily on the tenant’s income, the 
number of his dependents, and other considerations not 
pertaining to the housing unit he occupies. 2) No 
tenant’s total rent payment has been allowed to ex- 
ceed a very small percentage of his income. 3) The 
range of rental rates between the poorest and the best 


88 Factors such as the quality of the apartment house in ques- 
tion, distance from the urban center, extent of modern con- 
veniences, location of the particular room, etc. enter into the 
determination of the “apartment tax.” The personal circum- 
stances of the tenant determine the rent itself, which together 
with the apartment tax constitutes the total rent payment. 
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housing has been kept very narrow in order to facili- 
tate the use of housing allocation for political purposes. 


The first two policies derive from ideological con- 
siderations. Both were inspired by the notion, not with- 
out some basis in fact, that in a capitalist society the 
poorest workers are hardest hit by the burden of rent, 
and that in a socialist society rentals ought to be related 
to ability to pay. Having always associated the high 
cost of housing with capitalist exploitation,’* the Soviet 
government decreed by the rent law of January 4, 1928, 
that the net payment for average dwelling space should 
not exceed ten percent of the tenant’s income. This 
figure was later gradually reduced until today it stands 
under five percent—a fact of which Soviet propaganda 
never tires boasting. Keeping rents low and relating 
them to the ability to pay may be legitimate social policy 
if the government’s concern for consumer welfare is 
strong enough to ensure provision of adequate funds 
for housing maintenance and development from other 
sources in the national budget. This, unfortunately, has 
not been true in the Soviet Union. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to explain why Soviet housing should be singled 
out for subsidization, but not food, clothing and other 
essential consumer goods. 


Concrete evidence of the third policy—limiting rent 
differentials between good and poor housing—has often 
been observed by visitors to the Soviet Union. While 
it is true that privileged Soviet families living in five 
or six-room apartments pay more rent than the average 
family occupying cramped quarters, rent differentials are 
so small as to be nowhere near commensurate with the 
enormous differences in size and quality of dwellings. 

These glaring inequalities are a direct result of Soviet 
methods of housing allocation. In order to exploit the 
housing shortage for a variety of political objectives, 
grave injustices have been perpetrated. There seems to 
be a general presumption in the Soviet philosophy on 
housing rights that everyone who is not an enemy of 
the state should be housed as well as possible. But it is 
the law defining status, and not the law of property or 
contract, which determines these rights. Within such 
a juridical framework, the Soviet regime has been able 
to distribute dwelling space in reward for real or pre- 
sumed service to the state. The techniques employed 
ate many and varied and space permits mention of 
only a few. The feature that is least disturbing to the 
Soviet people is the practice of awarding larger and 
better housing to workers who excel in production. 


84 Current Soviet propaganda insists (erroneously) that the 


American people pay, on the average, 35 percent of their 
income for housing accommodations. 


Beyond that, however, party membership or influence is 
a vital factor in determining the amount and quality 
of housing made available. Soviet citizens freely admit, 
even to visiting Americans, that as new housing becomes 
available those with “influence” get immediate occupancy 
at the expense of others who may have been on the 
waiting list for as long as seven to ten years. 


Part of the problem is that housing administrators 
are not given a free hand to devise a fair method of 
allocating space. Housing managers are obliged to accept 
“suggestions” from the party and must cede space to 
trade unions as well as scientific and literary organiza- 
tions which are empowered to place their members in 
the more desirable housing. Much injustice also stems 
from the human weakness that leads some to offer bribes 
and others to accept them. Every so often the govern- 
ment bears down on such practices, but thus far without 
appreciable results. 


What Price Housing? 


Thus the net consequence of the dual Soviet housing 
policy has been to accentuate the perennial housing 
crisis. When this author raised some of the points made 
here with a Soviet official in the USSR last summer, he 
received the reply that ‘‘one cannot make an omelet 
without breaking eggs.” It was all part of the price 
that had to be paid for socialist construction ; and besides, 
with the fulfilment of the housing targets of the current 
Seven-Year Plan, the shortage and its accompanying 
problems would be overcome. However, the American 


economist Leon Herman reports that he was told other- 
wise by another Soviet authority: 


Let us look at the target in housing through the eyes 
of the venerable Soviet economist Nemchikov. As he 
sees it, 55 percent of all the additions in urban housing 
to be made by 1965 will be “swallowed up” by the 
growth in city population. At best, he reasons, the net 
added new housing will raise the average amount of 
dwelling space to eight meters . . . per city inhabitant. 
This will leave the situation five years hence still below 
the official “minimum sanitation requirement’ of nine 
Square meters per person established by the Soviet govern- 
ment some three decades ago.*® 


This appears to be a more realistic appraisal. And since 
there is no evidence in sight that the dual nature of 
Soviet housing policy is to be abandoned, one can only 
conclude that the cost of socialist construction has not 
yet been fully met.?¢ 


35 See Leon Herman, ‘The Labor Force: Who Does What,” 


Saturday Review, (New York), January 21, 1961, p. 60. 

86 Some of the principal sources used in the preparation of 
this article were: Timothy Sosnovy, The Housing Problem in 
the Soviet Union, Research Program on the USSR, New York, 
1954; John Hazard, Soviet Housing Law, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1939; D. L. Broner, Ocherki ekonomiki 
zhilishchnovo khoziaistva g. Moskvy (Essays on the Economics 
of the Housing Economy of the City of Moscow), Moscow, 
1946; A. M. Goldenberg, Osnovnye voprosy organizatsii 
finantsov sotsialisticheskovo zhilishchnovo khoziaistvo (Basic 
Questions in the Financial Organization of a Socialist Hous- 
ing Economy), Moscow, 1950; Zhilishchnoe zakonodatelstvo 
(Housing Legislation), Moscow, 1950; Slovar-spravochnik po 
sotsialno-ekonomicheskoi statistike (Dictionary-Handbook of 
Social-Economic Statistics), Moscow 1944 and 1948. 
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“Catching Up and Outstripping”: An Appraisal 


By Imogene Erro 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV has repeatedly boasted that 
the USSR will not only demonstrate to the world Soviet 
superiority in science, in heavy industrial output, missile 
capabilities, and space exploration, but will also show 
that the Soviet economic system can surpass that of the 
United States in the production of consumer goods. 
Before the Supreme Soviet in May 1960, Premier 
Khrushchev said: 


We are setting the following task: after implementation 
of the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65), to catch up within five 
years, and then to outstrip, the United States in per capita 
consumption of consumer commodities including textiles 
and footwear. 

I want to stress once more that in the production of all 
consumer goods, all that man really needs, we shall in the 
immediate future reach the production and consumption 
level of the United States, the wealthiest country of the 
capitalist world, which is the standard of capitalist pros- 
perity. ... And then we will enter the open sea in which 
no comparisons with capitalism will anchor us.’ (Italics 


added.) 


The propaganda value of such Soviet statements both 
at home and in many countries abroad cannot be mini- 
mized. The world image of the United States as the 
land of consumer plenty and the birthplace of the afflu- 
ent society is well-established. That the Soviet Union 
may overtake the United States in consumer goods 
within a relatively short time cannot fail therefore to 
make a deep impression on the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as well as on some of the more mature Western 
nations whose consumption standards remain far below 
those of the United States. 

Khrushchev’s blatant challenge profits from the fact 
that it is possible, by comparing carefully selected sta- 


1 Pravda, May 6, 1960. 


Mrs. Erro is an American student of the Soviet economy. 
This is her first contribution to Problems of Communism. 
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tistics, to give his claims an air of authenticity; this 
authenticity turns out to be spurious, however, if one 
takes into account quality considerations, consumer pref- 
erences, and differing statistical measures, some of which 
make comparisons between consumer patterns in the 
Soviet Union and the United States either difficult or 
meaningless—or both. A better understanding of the 
Soviet challenge—its magnitude and likelihood of suc- 
cess—can be obtained if Soviet and American outputs 
of a number of basic consumer goods are compared by 
applying statistical measures which have been carefully 
evaluated. Although quality factors cannot be measured 
in a statistical output series, enough is known about the 
average quality and character of various Soviet consumer 
goods to put the statistical comparisons in better per- 
spective. This article will compare Soviet and US pro- 
duction of textiles, clothing, footwear, and selected con- 
sumer durables,? calling attention to various factors 
which have a bearing on comparability. But first, a few 
general aspects of the problem may be considered. 


Trends and Definitions 


That the Soviet consumer is better off today than 
he was in 1950 or even 1955 is open to little doubt. 
Although consumer prices are still high, the price trend 
has been downward, while production has registered 


2 Soviet production data used in this article are officially an- 


nounced figures as published in the press and in handbooks. 
Production figures for 1960 appeared in Pravda, January 26, 
1961. Definitional information is from Tovarovedeniye promy- 
shlennykh i prodovolstvennykh tovarov (Science of Staple 
Commodities as Applied to Industrial Goods and Foodstuffs), 
Moscow, 1955; and from Promyshlennost SSSR (Industry 
USSR), Moscow, 1957. Data for the United States are from 
publications of the US Department of Commerce: Survey of 
Current Business, January, 1961; Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1959; and Facts for Industry, M22T, 1958, 59. 


annual increases. Nor is there any doubt that the gap 
between Soviet and American outputs of consumer goods 
has narrowed. There is little likelihood, however, that 
the gap will be closed by 1970 as Khrushchev has 
pledged—even for a minimum number of basic com- 
modities. Indeed, neither past Soviet performance nor 
the production targets of the Seven-Year Plan support 
Khrushchev’s optimism. Even if the increases called for 
by the plan are achieved, Soviet per capita outputs of 
consumer goods in 1965 will on the whole remain far 
below even the present US production levels for goods 
of comparable quality. Probably, in a few instances, 
the Soviet Union will be able to claim that it has sur- 
passed the United States in total production, if not in 
production per capita. In wool fabrics, for example, 
the Soviet Union claims to have surpassed the United 
States already (though the Soviet production figure 
includes fabrics not classed as wool in the US). But 
in the vast majority of basic consumer goods the United 
States will continue to outproduce its Soviet competitor. 

In setting up consumption standards for textiles, cloth- 
ing, and footwear, Soviet planners have based their norms 
on “complete satisfaction of need,” taking into account 
regional differences of climate. But the list of commodi- 
ties considered “really necessary” is extremely limited 
by comparison with the wide range of goods available, 
for example, in the average American department store. 
Although the Soviet norms approach US consumption 
levels for food items, they are generally lower for 
textiles and clothing. The following data for 1958 
(when the norms were announced) compare the norms 
for these latter items with actual Soviet consumption 
and with US consumption of the same commodities, on 
a per capita basis: 


Soviet 
Consumption Norms 
USSR US 
Textiles (sq. meters) 28.3 66.5 58.1 
Leather footwear (pairs) 1.8 3.4 3D 
Knit underwear (pieces) 1.9 ee 6.6 
Knit outerwear (pieces) 0.5 2.0% 1.6 


* 1959 


Khrushchev has pointed out that “satisfaction of 
need”” means meeting all “the healthy requirements of 
a culturally developed man” but does not include cater- 
ing to individual whims and desires for luxuries, a 
definition which severely limits the Soviet consumption 
pattern. The Soviet government thus visualizes the 
citizen as a culturally developed person (or expects him 
to become one), clinically prescribes his requirements 
for consumption, and seeks to stimulate production in 
consumer industries so as to supply these narrowly- 


defined needs by 1970, or sooner if possible. But the 
norms require more goods than are planned for 1965, 
and to achieve the required levels even by 1970 would 
necessitate a sharp step-up of present rates of growth 
in consumer industries. 


Limited Consumer Satisfaction 


In textiles, clothing, and footwear, the Soviets aim in 
general at emulating American consumption standards. 
In other commodities, however, such as home furnish- 
ings, appliances, and automobiles, they are developing 
consumption patterns peculiarly their own. For example, 
the cramped living space typical of Soviet housing (less 
than 400 square feet in the average urban apartment) 
restricts both the number and types of furniture and 
household appliances which can be utilized within the 
family unit. As for automobiles, Khrushchev has made 
it clear that the Soviet Union does not intend to emulate 
the “excessively wasteful” American pattern. 

It is far more economical and ideologically correct, 
says Khrushchev, to provide public service facilities 
(such as taxi “pools’’) for transportation, rental centers 
for home appliances, and communal services for laundry, 
rather than attempt to supply each family with its own 
automobile, washing machine, and vacuum cleaner. In 
addition, the regime is encouraging the use of restaurants 
and public facilities providing carry-out food in order 
to restrict the need for kitchen appliances and equipment 
in the home. Thus, while Soviet officials speak on the 
one hand in terms of catching up with US production 
levels in basic consumer goods, they denounce American 
consumption practices on the other as grossly wasteful 
and extravagant. 

Certain problems inherent in a planned economy 
directly affect consumer purchases. Without the stimulus 
of competition, Soviet consumer goods production lags 
behind not only in quantity but even more in design, 
quality, and range of commodities, all of which limits 
consumer selection. Retail outlets are ancient in methods 
and approach; sales personnel are uninterested in cus- 
tomers’ desires; and only recently has installment buying 
been introduced even on a limited scale. Furthermore 
the system of production quotas gives rise to serious 
imbalances in consumer goods. For example, where the 
quotas are fixed in units, as for shoes, the number of 
models produced tends to narrow because the quotas 
are more easily met with fewer models; where they are 
fixed by value, as for overcoats, the tendency is to con- 
centrate production in the more expensive styles; and 
where fixed by weight, as for cooking utensils, heavier 
items often are favored at the expense of the lighter. 
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TABLE 1 


Soviet and US Textile Production, 1960 


Cotton Wool Silk* Linen 


(in million sq. meters) 


4,800 439 675 516 
9.345 Uae 417, eee Sena) 


Total production: 


Soviet Union ** 
United States 


Production per capita: (in sq. meters ) 


Soviet Union 22.4 25 3.2 2.4 
United States hy) 205 15.4 (a) 


* Also includes rayon and synthetic fabrics, 

** In 1959 the Soviet Union changed from linear to sq. 
meters in reporting textile outputs; hence, comparison of 
pre-1959 with later figures requires conversion of the former 
into sq. meters by multiplying by the following width factors 
(derived from 1959 data): cotton, 0.75; wool, 1.27; silk, 0.82; 
linen, 0.91. 

(a) Negligible. 


Resort to such expedients by production managers 
often results in the accumulation on retailers’ shelves 
of goods for which there are no buyers, either because 
they are in excess of demand or because they are luxury 
items too expensive for most consumers to afford. Some 
of the devices that have been adopted in order to resolve 
these retailing problems—such as price-cutting, adver- 
tising, and limited installment buying—appear remark- 
ably close to capitalistic retailing methods but are never- 
theless becoming accepted procedures in the Soviet 
distribution system. 

So much for the broader aspects of the problem. The 
following sections will be devoted to a closer examina- 
tion of relative Soviet and US performance in the basic 
areas of consumer goods production. 


Textile Production 


In both quantity and quality, the Soviet Union still 
has far to go to catch up with the United States in this 
category of consumer goods. Total Soviet production 
of textiles in square meters is only about half the 
American volume—a level that is far from adequate 
to supply, at anything approaching the consumption 
standards of most Western countries, the needs of a 
population about 20 percent larger than that of the 
United States. Where the two countries stand in rela- 
tion to each other in total and per capita production of 
the major types of textiles is shown in Table 1. 

Besides the volume of production, certain aspects of 
quality must also be considered since they affect both 
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appearance and utility. Quality in textile products is 
related principally to the technical efficiency of the 
various processes of manufacture—spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, and finishing—and to the characteristics of the 
raw fiber used. Although comparisons of this nature 
between Soviet and American textiles are seldom pos- 
sible, the shabby appearance of Soviet wearing apparel 
and household fabrics, as reported by foreign travellers 
to the USSR, is at least prima facie evidence of the 
relatively low technological efficiency of the Soviet tex- 
tile industry. 

As shown in Table 1, cotton fabric is the basic textile 
in both the Soviet Union and the United States. Soviet 
production per capita is less than half the US figure, 
and the ratio is approximately the same for the per 
capita supply available for domestic consumption since 
it is not appreciably altered by imports and exports. 
However, Soviet prospects of catching up with the 
United States in cotton fabrics are enhanced by the 
fact that US production has tended to level off during 
the last ten years—even declining in some years—in 
response to a moderation of consumer demand. In this 
period the American industry has concentrated on re- 
search and development aiming at special improvements 
in fabric characteristics, such as increased wrinkle- 
resistance, the ‘‘drip-dry’” finish, and interesting new 
textures in yarns and weaves. The development of 
improved fabrics made from synthetic fibers or from 
blends of natural and synthetic fibers has contributed 
to the slackening of demand for cotton fabrics, and 
this in turn has been reflected in a marked shift from 
natural to synthetic fibers in mill consumption. As 
more new kinds of synthetic fiber with improved char- 
acteristics are developed, this gradual trend may be 
expected to continue. In spite of the leveling-off of 
US production and the planned expansion of Soviet 
output of cotton fabrics, however, the Soviet target for 
1965 production, as shown in Table 2, is only 61 per- 
cent of US output in 1960. 


Soviet interest meanwhile has centered largely on 
boosting total production of cotton fabrics to meet 
expanding consumer needs. Improvements in quality 
and surface characteristics have received relatively little 
attention, and cotton-like synthetic fibers are not yet 
available in appreciable quantities, 


Several factors relating to measurement and quality 
are of basic importance in comparing US and Soviet 
production and consumption data. American-made cot- 
ton fabrics are both wider and heavier than their Soviet 
equivalents, having increased in average width by about 
9 percent in the past 20 years, with the largest propor- 
tionate increase in fine-quality fabrics. In the Soviet 


Union, the average width and weight of cotton fabrics 
have tended to remain fairly constant, suggesting that 
Soviet mill managers dislike width increases which 
reduce linear output. 


IN THE PRODUCTION of wool fabrics, the Soviet 
Union boasts that it already surpassed the United States 
in 1957. This claim is true only if such important 
factors as fiber content, quality, and consumer preference 
are completely disregarded, and the propaganda impli- 
cation that the Soviet consumer actually fares better in 
wool textiles than his American counterpart is definitely 
false. At present, the United States still leads in both 
production and consumption of wool fabrics per capita, 
even without taking into account quality factors and 
consumer preferences for wool substitutes. Moreover, 
although Table 2 suggests that the Soviet Union may 
outproduce the United States in wool fabrics by 1965, 
an important qualification is how the term ‘“‘wool fabric” 
is defined. 

Some fabrics statistically reported as “woolen” in the 
USSR are not so classified in the United States. Wool 
fabric by Soviet definition includes anything containing 
at least 30 percent wool as compared to a US minimum 
of 50 percent wool, although the most common blend 
in the Soviet industry appears to be about half wool 
and half cotton or rayon. Moreover, pure wool fabric 


accounts for less than 10 percent of the total Soviet 
production, suggesting one reason why good-quality suits 
and coats for both men and women are scarce and 
extremely expensive. The Soviet practice of blending 
in non-wool fibers is mainly designed to augment pro- 
duction, whereas US blending is more often directed 
toward achieving a specific type or quality of fabric. 

The claimed Soviet gains in wool fabric production 
as compared to the United States have been significantly 
aided by the fact that US production of these fabrics 
has been continuously declining since 1947 as a result 
of the development of synthetic substitutes such as 
Orlon, Dacron, and Acrilan. Although the Soviet Union 
is now making plans for the large-scale production of 
these synthetics, it presently does not produce any 
wool-like synthetic yarns or fabrics in substantial quanti- 
ties and remains dependent on wool-based fabrics for 
its warm clothing. 

American-made wool fabrics are wider, but of lighter 
weight, than those made in the USSR. The heavier 
weight of the Soviet fabrics may be attributed in part 
to the use of coarser wool, which has a greater fleece 
weight than fine wool; to the use of heavier substitute 
fibers in wool blends than are used in the United States 
(e.g., cotton is generally heavier than synthetic fibers) ; 
and to the fact that the colder Soviet climate requires 
heavier fabrics. The predominance of part-wool fabrics 
in Soviet production reflects inadequate domestic supplies 


TABLE 2 


Soviet 1965 Production Targets for Consumer Goods 
Compared with 1960 US Production 


Commodity USSR 1965 US 1960 
Total Per capita Total Per capita 

Textile fabrics @ 

Cotton 5,700 24,7 9,52) yahesy/ 

Wool * 635 oan 417 25 

Rayon, synthetic fiber, and silk 1,218 5.3 2,782 15.4 

Linen 578 235 (negligible) 
Hosiery © 1,250 5.4 1,814 10.0 
Leather footwear » 515 22 604 3.3 
Refrigerators ¢ 1,450 6 oy /PieR 21 
Washing machines ¢ 2,570 11 4,210 4 23 
Radios ¢ 6,000 26 11,090 4 61 
Television sets ¢ 3,300 14 5,716 32 


* Total production in million sq. meters; per capita, sq. m. 


» Total production in million pairs; per capita, pairs. 


° Total production in thousand units; per capita columns show units per 1,000 of population. 


* 1959 figures, 


* Soviet figures include wool-like fabrics of synthetic fiber; US figures do not. 
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of raw wool and a preference for making up the deficit 
by blending with non-wool materials rather than by 
raw wool imports. 


IN SOVIET USAGE, ‘“‘silk fabrics’? include all fabrics 
that are silk-like in appearance, whether woven from 
natural silk or from rayon and other synthetic fibers. 
Heavy consumer demand for clothing and household 
furnishings made of rayon and other silk-like synthetics 
has stimulated the development of these industries in 
the USSR, but the Soviet rayon industry still remains 
far behind its American counterpart, while the produc- 
tion of most other synthetic fibers is not yet past the 
experimental stage. Total Soviet production of “silk 
fabrics” is at present about one-fourth the US output 
(Table 1) and is scheduled, by 1965, to reach a planned 
level equal to only 44 percent of 1960 US production 
(Table 2). 

Nevertheless, if the presently planned expansion of 
these industries is continued, chances are that Soviet 
consumers will eventually enjoy an abundance of rayon 
and other silk-like synthetic fabrics. The raw materials 
(cellulose for rayon; coal, petroleum, and natural gas 
for synthetics) are cheap and plentiful in the Soviet 
Union, and the necessary machinery, processes, and 
technology are available from abroad, mainly the United 
States, Western Europe, and Japan. Although the Soviet 
Union has already begun producing kapron (nylon 6) 
and, on a smaller scale, two other types of nylon (anid 
and enant), nitron (Orlon), and lavsan (Dacron), much 


KOFQA B MASA3HHE BCE OQHHAKOBO BHHMATENbHbI 


PucyHok SI. CAMORNOBA. 


fly oe — Hnkak He Notmy, rae 39ecb MaHeKeHbI, a rae NPomaBLyAy 
Above: In a store everyone is equally attentive. 
Below: | can’t for the life of me understand 
which are the mannequins, and which are the 
sales-girls! (Sign reads ‘‘Ready-made 
dresses.’’) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), March 20, 1960. 
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of this production is presently going into military and 
industrial items and very little into fabrics for consumer 
use. 

Whereas in the United States linen is usually an 
expensive luxury fabric imported from abroad for use 
in the manufacture of quality dresses and table linens, 
in the Soviet Union it is a more commonplace fabric 
devoted to utilitarian rather than luxury uses. This is 
no doubt related to the fact that the Soviet Union has 
a centuries-old linen industry producing rather ordinary 
grades of cloth, while the United States has none. 
Seventy percent of Soviet linen production is for indus- 
trial purposes, mainly packaging material, the rest going 
into clothing and household fabrics for consumer use. 


Clothing, Hosiery and Footwear 


Soviet-made clothing, as a rule, is notoriously shoddy, 
ill-fitting, and unattractive, reflecting both the poor 
quality of the textile fabrics used and the inexperi- 
ence and lack of fashion-consciousness of the so-called 
“fashion’”’ designers. Its low quality, lack of durability, 
and poor appearance have evoked widespread complaints 
from the buying public, and defective merchandise 
reaching the retail market has resulted in a high rate 
of factory returns. Though not accustomed to fine 
quality in personal apparel, Soviet consumers have be- 
come keenly aware of the plainness of their attire as a 
result of the increasing flow of Western visitors to the 
USSR. They also are sensitive about the high prices 
they have to pay for clothing, and in return they expect 
at least a modest response to consumer taste and a 
reasonable measure of durability, if not fine quality and 
style. Since Khrushchev himself has recently criticized 
the backwardness of the clothing and related industries, 
Soviet consumers can probably look forward to some 
increase in the availability of wearing apparel and 
possibly some improvement in quality. 

Soviet clothing factories are equipped with machinery 
which, though not of the most modern design, is 
adequate for the fairly uncomplicated methods in use 
by the sewing industry. Production, however, is geared 
to volume rather than quality, and certainly not to 
fashion, the same models being duplicated monotonously 
year after year. A large part of the Soviet clothing 
supply comes from producers’ cooperatives, which are 
soon to be integrated into the state industrial system, and 
from private tailors—one of the very few groups of 
private entrepreneurs still permitted to function. 

Hosiery is mostly a cheap cotton product lacking in 
durability and unattractive in appearance, comparable to 
American-made hosiery of 30 or 40 years ago. Of the 


total Soviet output in 1955, 79 percent was of cotton, 
and the remainder of rayon, nylon, or wool. By contrast, 
67 percent of US hosiery production in 1958 was of 
nylon, and elasticized yarns are widely used, whereas 
these are still in the experimental stage in the Soviet 
Union. If the target fixed by the Seven-Year Plan is 
met, total Soviet output of hosiery by 1965 will still 
be only about two-thirds of US production in 1959. 

Turning to leather footwear, not only is Soviet pro- 
duction still inadequate to meet consumption needs, but 
lack of durability and poor selection of styles and sizes 
are constant sources of consumer complaint. Shoes of 
quality materials and good construction are available 
but so excessively priced as to be inaccessible except to 
the upper income groups. Pig and goat leathers, rela- 
tively less durable than other kinds of real leather, are 
widely used, especially for children’s shoes; and atti- 
ficial suede and other simulated leathers, which are 
extensively used as substitute materials, are far less 
durable, although the composition soles in common use 
appear to be an acceptable substitute. Poor durability 
also results in part from fabrication methods that are 
often either outmoded or geared to achieving maximum 
output rather than quality. Many Soviet shoe factories 
are poorly equipped; some are consolidations of small 
handicraft enterprises using extensive hand labor. 

Even disregarding quality factors, the per capita supply 
of footwear available to the Soviet consumer is not much 
over half that available to the American buyer. Pro- 
duction of leather footwear in the two countries in 1960 
was as follows: 


Soviet Union United States 


Total production 418 604 
(in million pairs) 


Production per capita 1.9 3:3 
(in pairs) 


Planned Soviet production of leather footwear by 
1965 is scheduled to reach 85 percent of US production 
in 1960 (Table 2). While this may narrow the quanti- 
tative gap, there is little question that catching up with 
the United States in per capita production of leather 
footwear of equal quality is still a distant goal for the 
Soviet Union. 


Durable Consumer Goods 


Soviet preoccupation with building the country’s in- 
dustrial base and expanding its scientific frontiers is 
reflected nowhere more strongly than in the scarcity of 
consumer durables such as refrigerators and household 


laundry equipment. The low priority of such items is 
evidenced by the fact that they have largely been pro- 
duced as side-line products of automobile, aircraft, and 
other heavy industrial plants. Soviet officials recently 
admitted that there is not a single plant in the Soviet 
Union specializing in the manufacture of refrigerators, 
and this situation is typical of the production of most 
major appliances. 

Although supplies of most consumer durables in the 
USSR have increased somewhat since 1950, these com- 
modities are still scarce and expensive. Radios and 
television receivers, because of their value as means of 
propaganda dissemination, enjoy a relatively favored 
place in consumer goods production and can be bought 
fairly cheaply. On the other hand, such household 
appliances as refrigerators and washing machines remain 
in the luxury class, and many others that are common 
in the United States—e.g., freezers, dishwashers, and 
clothes dryers—are still virtually unknown to the Soviet 
public. Shortages also exist in supplies of ordinary 
household furniture and have been accentuated by the 
increasing availability of apartment housing. 

A comparison of 1960 Soviet production of major 
electrical appliances with the latest available US pro- 
duction (or sales) figures (1959) is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


USSR US 
(in thousands of units) 
Refrigerators 529 35750" 
Washing machines 953 4,210* 
Radios 4,200 11,090 
Television sets 1,700 6,270 


* Sales 


The lead held by the United States is even greater when 
these figures are translated into ratios of output to popu- 
lation. Thus, for each 1,000 of population, the United 
States produced 11 times as many refrigerators, 7 times 
as many washing machines, 3 times as many radios, and 
6 times as many television sets, as the Soviet Union. 
(It should be noted also that these large production 
differentials are only a partial indication of the over-all 
difference in the volume of appliances in actual con- 
sumer use as they ignore appliances already installed 
and operating.) As shown in Table 2, the planned 
Soviet output goals for these consumer items by 1965 
are still far below the actual US production levels of 
105): 

While admitting the shortages of durable household 
goods, Soviet officials have tried to twist them to propa- 
ganda advantage by claiming that the growing public 
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demand for durable goods is itself evidence of a rapidly 
rising standard of living. As one such statement put it, 


. . . the desires of the working people today radically 
differ from those of yesterday. They {the workers} say 
... that it is still difficult to buy a television set, a house- 
hold refrigerator, good furniture, an upright piano. 
Undoubtedly this . . . shortcoming serves at the same 
time as a striking illustration of the rising standards and 
higher requirements of the Soviet people. 


To outside observers this statement, on its face, is 
ridiculous and only serves to underline the sacrifices of 
personal comfort, well-being and freedom of choice 
that are still demanded of Soviet citizens. 


IN CONCLUSION, although each year is bringing some 
improvement in the lot of Soviet consumers, the Soviet 
Union will not—in spite of Khrushchev’s boasts—sur- 
pass the United States in per capita production of con- 
sumer goods by 1970. Even assuming successful fulfill- 


8 Komsomolskaia pravda, October 7, 1960. 


ment of the Seven-Year Plan targets, Soviet production 
of most major consumer goods in 1965 will still remain 
far below the US production levels. 

While the Soviet leadership has committed itself to 
providing a more adequate supply of basic consumer 
items such as textiles, clothing, and footwear, it clearly 
does not intend to emulate Western consumption stand- 
ards in the broader range of consumer goods. In a 
few commodities of the Soviet planners’ choosing, the 
USSR may possibly surpass the United States in over-all 
production (for example, in wool fabrics), but such 
gains will not be impressive on a per capita basis because 
of the expected increase in population. Moreover, quality 
improvements are not likely to be commensurate with 
production increases, and most consumer items will 
probably remain well below the quality levels of these 
goods in the United States. As for the hitherto grossly- 
neglected area of consumer durables, there will un- 
doubtedly be a substantial increase in the availability of 
some household appliances, but Soviet consumption 
standards will continue to be far below those of the 
United States even in this narrowly circumscribed sector. 


Personal Property —A Bourgeois Prejudice 


Sometimes one hears the opinion that Communist abundance of goods will be attained by means 
of increasing the personal wealth of working people. But . .. do such proprietors, covered with 
a heap of their own belongings, correspond to our picture of future man? He has his own summer 
house, his own car, his own cultural and everyday appliances; in brief, he has a lot of everything 
and all of it is his own! Such a person is more like a prosperous bourgeois than a toiler of Communist 
society. The future man, who will be active, keen, drawn to creative toil, art, and sports, will hardly 
agree to waste time and effort on such an abundant personal household. 

If you look attentively you will notice that already serious contradictions are arising between 
certain elements of private property and the requirements of public development, of the interest and 
the morality of Soviet people. Our very life and reality eliminate and weed out such private property 
as turns man into a slave of things, deprives him of free time, of a cultured recreation and rest, and 
diverts him from matters of public interest. The Soviet people are opposed to private property 
which gives birth to loitering and revives private ownership trends. 

Naturally, all this must not be understood as a negation of private property. Some of its 
elements, for example clothes, footwear, some utensils for daily life, and so on, will undoubtedly 
be retained under communism. But it is quite clear that personal property cannot be the basic form 
of satisfying the requirements of the people under the conditions of Communist abundance. 


—From "On the Roads tothe Sources of Plenty,” by Acade- 
mician S. G. Strumilin, Red Star (Moscow), March 31, 1961. 
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Hostile Coexistence 


“MARXISM-LENINISM,” writes Wladyslaw W. Kul- 
ski in the opening sentence of his book, Peaceful Co- 
existence: An Analysis of Soviet Foreign Policy, “‘is 
as important a key to the understanding of the Soviet 
Union and its foreign and domestic policies as Christi- 
anity is for the comprehension of medieval Europe, or 
Islam for that of the Arab Caliphate and the Ottoman 
Empire.” It is just as well to begin a work of 600 pages 
on Soviet foreign policy with such a statement, for it 
is precisely this claim that is most challenging to what 
are still the basic—though usually unconscious—as- 
sumptions of a very large part of popular thinking 
about the Soviet Union. 

Ever since the early days of the Bolshevik regime, 
there has been the expectation abroad that it was just 
about to settle down, discard its fantastic ideas of world 
revolution, and: revert to the normal habits and usages 
of a national sovereign state in its international relations. 
First it was the New Economic Policy that was going 
to bring Russia back to normality; then it was “‘socialism 
in one country” and the repudiation of Trotsky; then, 
the entry of the USSR into the League of Nations and 
the various European non-aggression pacts which pre- 
ceded the one with Nazi Germany. After that, it was 
the non-ideological nationalism of the ‘‘Great Patriotic 
War’ and the public language of the Soviet ally at 
Teheran, Yalta, and San Francisco; and most recently 
it has been ‘peaceful co-existence” as proclaimed by 
Khrushchev. Yet, every time the world has become 
convinced that the original creed of Lenin no longer 
governed Soviet actions and that the policies of the 
Soviet Union could be interpreted simply in terms of 
national interest and security, like the policies of non- 
Communist states, events have provided fresh evidence 
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BOOKS 


By G. F. Hudson 


that the ultimate aim of the rulers of Russia continued 
to be the destruction of all “bourgeois” governments. 

The crucial question today is, indeed, what signifi- 
cance is to be attached to Khrushchev’s famous remark, 
“We will bury you.” Is it merely a prediction of an 
inevitable historical process of which the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union will be the foreknowing but 
inactive spectator, or does it mean that the energies and 
resources of the Soviet state and its allies will be de- 
voted to the task of making it come true? And if it 
means the latter, what basis is there—even if a general 
shooting war can be avoided—for the friendly relations 
and relaxation of tensions which Khrushchev professes 
to desire? For two men may quarrel bitterly on par- 
ticular issues and still hope for a reconciliation, but it 
is hard to see what kind of amity is possible between 
them if one regards it as a matter of duty to kill the 
other whenever he can expediently do so. 


ALL THE BOOKS mentioned in this essay [see box 
on p. 32} deal in one way or another with the concept 
of peaceful co-existence and the Soviet interpretation 
of it. The one that presents this interpretation in the 
most favorable light is—as might be expected—the study 
by Isaac Deutscher, which embodies the Dafoe Founda- 
tion Lectures given by him in Canada in the autumn 
of 1959. Deutscher believes that there really has been 
a fundamental transformation of Soviet politics and 
society since the death of Stalin—whom he tends to 
blame for everything that he admits was bad in Russia 
in the recent past—and that the Soviet policy of peaceful 
co-existence reflects not merely fear of the consequences 
of nuclear war, but an aspiration to achieve a level of 
economic development and social welfare that will soon 
render violence superfluous. He holds that the contest 
between East and West really. has now become one 
of fair and peaceful competition to convince mankind, 
and particularly the underdeveloped countries, that one 
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or the other economic and social system has more to 
offer for the satisfaction of human needs—just as two 
business firms, operating within the framework of the 
law, compete to sell their products to the public by 
salesmanship, advertising, better quality and price. 

In this contest Deutscher thinks that the West still 
has important advantages if it will only make use of 
them, but he finds the Soviet system superior on so 
many points that one cannot help feeling at the end of 
the book that he expects the Communists to have the 
last word. Even freedom, which he admits to be ‘‘absent 
from the Soviet Union and the Communist-ruled coun- 
tries’ now, will soon cease to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Western democracies, he suggests, 
for ‘‘the new Soviet generation longs to see the goddess 
of freedom in its camp, and it may yet tempt her over 
there.”’ He foresees, after this hypothetical reconcilia- 
tion of communism with political liberty, that “the moral 
advantage the West has so far enjoyed may dwindle.” 

Deutscher has much that is cogent and convincing 
to say about the efficiency of Soviet industrial develop- 
ment, the appeal which Soviet methods have for im- 
patient industrializers in underdeveloped countries, and 
the hopes of future abundance which now animate large 
sections of the Soviet population. But when he tells us 
that this somehow implies a painless transition of a 
Communist-directed society to an era of political free- 
dom—apparently without any challenge to the party’s 
right to govern—he appears to be indulging in a form 
of wishful thinking for which nothing in the contem- 
porary Soviet scene provides effective supporting evi- 
dence. The outrageous terrorism of the later Stalin era 
may have abated, but the Soviet regime remains an 
ideological party dictatorship in which not only any 
organized political opposition, but also any criticism of 
the party’s basic theoretical propositions are prohibited. 
In the Soviet Union today there is no possibility of either 
a writing of history or a presentation of current news 
free of control by the ruling party; indeed, there is less 
intellectual and literary freedom now than there was 
during the “thaw” that followed Stalin’s death. 

Whence then is the anticipated freedom to come? 
Deutscher says that the Russians will ‘clamor’ for more 
and more freedom and “‘the rulers will have to meet 
the demand.” But he implies that the rulers will never- 
theless go on being rulers. He does not speculate on 
what might happen if political freedom were to reach 
the point where the people could choose whether or 
not they would accept permanent rulership by the Com- 
munist Party. 

If there is one thing which appears certain from the 
theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism, it is that no 
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Communist party, once established in power in a sov- 
ereign state, will give up its dictatorial authority unless 
it is violently overthrown. Of course, if the ruling 
Communist parties—contrary to all probability—were 
to renounce their dictatorships and the Communist 
states were to evolve by steady increments of virtue 
into free democracies, the problem of co-existence would 
automatically be solved, for the ‘‘great contest” between 
Russia and the West—contrary to what Deutscher seems 
to suggest—is not one in which the West merely hap- 
pens for the time being to have the “goddess of free- 
dom” on its side; the Western dislike and fear of the 
Communist system are due essentially to the fact that 
it is a system of political and intellectual tyranny which 
is striving to extend its domain over the parts of the 
earth it has not yet conquered. If the goddess of free- 
dom were indeed to take up her abode in Moscow— 
in reality and not in mere propaganda show—the “great 
contest” would be at an end. There might still be 
differences between groups of countries in the degree 
of state ownership or national economic planning they 
adopt—just as there already are among non-Communist 
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countries—but nobody would feel that fundamental hu- 
man values were at stake because one free democracy 
chose to nationalize certain industries which another 
left to private enterprise. 


IT IS BECAUSE the Communist regime in Russia, as 
built up by Lenin and Stalin, was and still is a system 
of all-embracing despotism, and because it has per- 
sistently sought to propagate this system outside Russia 
by internationally organized political action, subversion, 
and—on occasion—military force, that the “cold war” 
has come about. The best corrective to Deutscher’s re- 
assuring forecasts is provided by detailed surveys of the 
past Soviet record such as are given in the books by 
Kulski, Louis Fischer, and Michael Lindsay. If that 
record reveals a certain pattern of behavior which has 
so far remained fairly constant in spite of changes in 
tactics, and if this pattern broadly corresponds to the 
requirements of Marxist-Leninist theory, then the burden 
or proof is on those who wish to persuade us that there 
has been a radical change in the Soviet regime and that 
we can expect the pattern to be quite different in the 
future from what it has been in the past. 

Lindsay in his book puts the case in the form of 
questions to be asked in discussion with an imaginary 
Soviet debater who is rebuking the West for unjustified 
suspicions of Soviet aims. He actually tried, somewhat 
naively perhaps, to get such questions answered—for, 
proceeding on the assumption that the free competition 
of ideas which the Communists say they want should 
mean a reasoned dialogue between the defenders and 
critics of communism, he addressed proposals for dis- 
cussion first to the Chinese People’s Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and later to the Institute of World 
Economics and International Relations set up by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. As an old friend of some 
exalted personalities of Communist China—he served 
as a communications adviser at Yenan during the war 
against Japan—he had a certain standing within the 
Communist camp, at least in China, and initially received 
some encouragement, being informed from Moscow 
that “you may be absolutely sure of the heartfelt readi- 
ness of Soviet scholars to collaborate with scholars of 
other lands in the high moral aims of maintaining and 
strengthening peace.” After Lindsay sent in his ques- 
tions, however, silence descended on all these peace- 
loving scholars and he could get no replies to letters 
either from Moscow or Peking. 

The book he has now published contains his original 
memoranda offered for debate with the Communists, and 
in reading them it is not difficult to see why the party 
authorities in both Communist countries must have taken 
the view that trying to answer them would not help the 


cause of “maintaining and strengthening peace,” for 
they add up to what is perhaps the most telling exposure 
of the discrepancy between Communist propaganda and 
the facts of the record that has ever been written. The 
method of innocent request for explanations is more 
damaging to the Communist position than any rhetorical 
indictment could be. Lindsay gravely considers such 
Soviet propaganda themes as the claim that “‘striving to 
seize foreign territory and subjugate other nations is 
alien to the Socialist State,” compares it with the Soviet 
record in the Baltic states, Poland and Hungary, and then 
asks what kind of behavior by a Socialist state could be 
counted as aggressive if the epithet may not be applied 
to any Soviet actions of the past two decades. 

Lindsay makes the extremely important point that, 
while claiming that peaceful co-existence means an open 
competition in political ideas, the Communists in fact 
“are only willing to compete under conditions which 
would allow them to gain power but not to lose it.” 
There must be no interference with revolutions in the 
Congo or Cuba, but any revolt in a Communist-governed 
country will provoke an intervention by Soviet forces, 
as the Soviet Union made clear in a warning to all 
malcontents at the time of the Hungarian rising. The 
democracies and the underdeveloped countries must be 
kept wide open to the most lavishly subsidized campaign 
of political advertising ever promoted, but the peoples 
of Communist-governed countries must be carefully pro- 
tected from any news, arguments or cultural projections 
which might impair their faith in the official creed or 
in the rulers who have appointed themselves to control 
their destinies. The syllable ‘‘co’” in “co-existence” sug- 
gests some sort of parity or mutuality in the relation, 
but there is nothing equal about it as the Communists 
conceive it; is it designed as a game in which they can 
win, but never lose, because conversion in one direction, 
by any means short of outright war, is legitimate, but 
conversion in the other direction is prohibited. 

As far as the free democracies are concerned, it is of 
course inherent in their nature—as systems guaranteeing 
freedom of speech—that they must open their doors in 
time of peace to every kind of ideological propaganda, 
whether their adversaries reciprocate or not. But in 
present circumstances the best prospects for Communist 
or fellow-travelling revolutions are not in the established 
democracies, but in countries where democracy does not 
exist or rests only on very recent and insecure founda- 
tions; it is these countries which present the most diffi- 
cult problems to Western statesmanship, for Western 
political sentiment is averse to opposing revolutions 
which seem to have the character of popular risings and 
has scruples about interfering in the domestic affairs of 
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other nations such as Russia did not have about Hun- 
gaty. The Soviet principle is to claim the right to pro- 
tect any promising revolution anywhere against Ameri- 
can imperialism—as in Khrushchev’s threat to use rockets 
in defense of Cuba—while reserving Russia’s right to 
suppress a rising in any state where communism has once 
established itself. 


IN CONTRAST to books that are primarily concerned 
with the contemporary situation, George Kennan’s Rus- 
sia and the West under Lenin and Stalin is a historical 
study, formally ending its story with Stalin’s death, but 
much of it is highly relevant to current affairs, and some 
of the generalizations arising from analysis of Soviet 
policies in 1920 or 1939 could be applied today without 
alteration. The book has been made up from courses 
of lectures given at different times at Oxford and Har- 
vard and retains the marks of its origin, lacking the 
unity which should belong to a fully planned historical 
approach; there is, however, a broad view of the whole 
development of Soviet-Western relations which is never 
obscured by the detail of events. On the basic attitude 
of the Soviet regime towards the Western democracies, 
Professor Kennan—who combines the experience of a 
former Ambassador in Moscow with the results of his 
historical research—is refreshingly forthright and sharply 
adverse to that school of commentators who have always 
tried to explain Soviet hostility to the West as a response 
to provocative behavior from the Western side. 
Although Kennan considers it a great mistake on 
the part of the Western Allies to have tried to keep an 
exhausted Russia in the war in 1917—indeed he holds 
that their greatest mistake was not to have sought a com- 
promise peace with Germany in 1917, as then waged in 
Britain by Lord Lansdowne—he recognizes that Rus- 
sian Communist hatred for Western and all non-Com- 
munist governments was a matter of principle from the 
beginning and not a result of any of the acts of those 
governments in dealing with Russia. Such hatred was 
“psychologically and politically equivalent to that which 
would prevail towards an enemy in time of war.” The 
Western world, writes Kennan, was confronted on the 
Russian scene at the end of World War I “with a group 
of fanatics profoundly and incurably hostile to Western 
ideals and traditions.” Further, all non-Communists were 
ultimately in Communist eyes—whatever might be said 
during the “united front” phases of Soviet policy— 
equally damned as opponents of the one revolutionary 
cause that was both just and historically predestined to 
prevail; hence there could never be any genuine prefer- 
ence for a democratic or even a socialist regime in a for- 
eign country over a dictatorial or conservative one. 
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Kennan’s clear view of the nature of Communist for- 
eign policy has enabled him to interpret with comprehen- 
sion the behavior of Stalin’s government before, during 
and after World War II. Unfortunately the intensity of 
his moral disapproval of war—and in particular, his 
aversion to the use of atomic weapons—sometimes 
obscures his normal clarity of vision with a peculiar 
kind of wishful thinking, which, from the premises that 
the Soviet threat to the West is not merely a strategic 
one, goes on to suggest that it is not military at all. 
When he declares dogmatically that world domination 
by one power is “technically impossible,” he is taking 
refuge in a reassuring belief that it really would not 
matter much if the West no longer had an effective 
deterrent. But there is no rational ground for maintain- 
ing that, although it was possible in the past to hold 
together vast empires over long periods of time with 
no weapons but spears and swords and no transport but 
horse and sail, it would be technically impossible to rule 
the world from a single centre in the age of inter-conti- 
nental rockets and supersonic aircraft. 

The same tendency not only to enlighten, but also to 
moralize, is evident in Louis Fischer’s Russia, America 
and the World. Mtr. Fischer writes as a journalist who 
has spent a lifetime as a foreign correspondent in most 
of the countries of the world and has been an eyewitness 
of some of the most stirring events of our century. From 
being once an admirer of Stalin’s Russia he has passed by 
way of being a disciple of Gandhi to a position from 
which he gives noble, but not always practical, advice 
to the government of the United States. The President, 
he writes, “should have a weatherman always at his 
elbow.’’ By this he means that American policy should 
always cut its ties with governments which are becoming 
unpopular with their own peoples and assist in their 
removal so that the Communists do not get in first. 
Unfortunately it is not at all a simple matter to conduct 
foreign policy on such revolutionary principles without 
incurring a general responsibility for other nations’ in- 
ternal affairs which comes near to imperialism; it is not 
even enough to make democratic liberties the test, for 
in under-developed countries a corrupt democracy can 
become as unpopular as any dictatorship. But Fischer's 
heart is certainly in the right place; he has a passionate 
sympathy for “the angry continents of the poor, the de- 
feated and the weak,” and he sees that the remedies 
offered by communism to the under-developed countries 
cannot give them genuine solutions to their needs. As a 
critic of the humbug in Soviet self-advertisement in 
matters of human welfare—as distinct from sputniks and 
men in space—Fischer is scathingly to the point; of 
Khrushchev, the product of a Russia Fischer knew well, 


he writes in a brilliant characterization that “he is a 
combination of inborn temperament and the restraint he 
had to learn under Stalin’s brutal school; he therefore 
blows hot and cold, alternates toughness with softness, 
is first firm, then folksy, and at all times, both at home 
and abroad, plays the ham actor on tour.” 


PROFESSOR SETON-WATSON has taken the title of 
his book, Neither War Nor Peace, from the phrase used 
by Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk in 1918 to describe the policy 
which the Soviet government at that time intended to 
pursue towards Germany. That it should so well fit 
Soviet foreign policy since 1945, the history of which is 
the theme of Seton-Watson’s book, is the effect of the 
basic attitude of the Bolsheviks as the rulers of Russia. 
The author draws a fundamental distinction between 
the foreign policies of totalitarian and democratic gov- 
ernments in that the former “have fixed aims, which they 
pursue unrelentingly, but if necessary with great pa- 
tience,” whereas the latter “‘have no long-term aims other 
than the security of their countries as traditionally under- 
stood” and try to deal with problems practically as they 
arise. Since the ultimate purpose of the foreign policy 
of a Communist party holding state-power is to pro- 
mote the destruction of non-Communist political sys- 
tems, there cannot be any peace in the sense of a real 
will to cooperate, even though there may be a wish to 
avoid a direct armed conflict. Professor Seton-Watson 
surveys all parts of the world where there have been 
revolutionary movements since 1945, and he concludes 
that the existence of mass poverty in most of the coun- 
tries of the globe continues to provide a vast potential 
for political exploitation against the relatively small 
group of societies we call “the West.” In a striking 
phrase he declares that “the question is not how much 
more affluent these societies can become, but whether 
they can survive at all.” 

How the cold war is actually waged is the main theme 
of Frank Gibney’s book The Khrushchev Pattern. Its 
range is narrower than Seton-Watson’s, but it affords a 
more detailed picture, especially with regard to Latin 
America, and while Seton-Watson concerns himself more 
with the impact of large political forces, Gibney con- 
centrates on the operational techniques of Soviet sub- 
version. In a very interesting chapter entitled ‘‘Spies 
with a Difference” he points out that the Soviet espionage 
organization abroad is not confined to obtaining informa- 
tion, but is actively engaged through local front organiza- 
tions in promoting sabotage, demonstrations and riots 
which further Soviet interests. These activities are linked 
with a lavishly subsidized propaganda which includes 


among its methods an uninhibited use of forged docu- 
ments. ‘‘From January 1, 1957, to July 1, 1959, the Rus- 
sians put out a total of thirty-six forgeries—letters pur- 
porting to be from American or European officials, faked 
orders or circulars of the State Department and the like.” 
Many of these documents contained flaws by which 
their falsity could be proved to a well-informed reader 
(or listener), but as Gibney remarks, ‘‘unfortunately 
they are not aimed at the well-informed reader.” 


THE EXPANSION of cultural contacts under condi- 
tions of peaceful co-existence is the theme of Frederick 
Barghoorn’s book The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The 
very title, however, is a reminder that we are not deal- 
ing with the kind of informal and unofficial intercourse 
between nations that used to be regarded as normal and 
desirable. Fifty years ago, when travel was free even to 
Russia—Russia and Turkey were then the only European 
countries requiring visitors to have passports—scientists, 
writers and artists made personal contacts as they pleased 
and acquainted themselves with one another's works 
without having any governmental organizations to con- 
trol and direct their activities abroad. That even demo- 
cratic governments now feel it their business to project 
favorable images of their national cultures in foreign 
countries is a sign of the impact of totalitarian politics 
on our age; even though it is to some extent unavoidable, 
it is to be deplored that it has to be so. But cultural 
relations as conducted by a democracy need not be com- 
bative and the most varied goods can be put in the shop 
window. A Communist state, on the other hand, must 
carry on a perpetual war against “bourgeois” culture, for 
the doctrine requires that no branch of culture can be 
independent of politics or divorced from the universal 
class struggle. Cultural relations, therefore, from the 
Communist side can only have the character of a cam- 
paign—not an exchange of ideas or an increase in mutual 
appreciation, but a missionary enterprise. 

In spite of this, there can be no legitimate objection 
to such activities in a democratic society; Soviet scientists, 
musicians and sportsmen are, and should be, welcome in 
our midst, and if their appearances are often combined 
with political propaganda to build up a favorable image 
of the USSR in the public mind, that would be all to 
the good if only a corresponding image of the democratic 
countries were being projected simultaneously in the 
Soviet Union. But it is not; and official monopoly of 
publicity and a vigorous selection of what may be shown 
or heard in Russia as representative of current West- 
ern thought and literature ensure the maintenance of 
the party’s theme that the Soviet Union alone upholds 
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the cause of peace against “the imperialists,’ who still 
rule, though with decreasing power, the degenerate West- 
ern world, and that all vital and creative forces in the 
West admire the Soviet Union and support its policies. 

Nevertheless the increase of contacts with the West, 
however controlled and limited, has its dangers for the 
Soviet Union. Its leaders have certainly foreseen the 
possibilities of contamination, and they have accepted 
them as a calculated risk for the sake of the influence 
to be gained in the West and also for the sake of acquir- 
ing the knowledge that had been threatened by the 
extreme diminution of foreign contacts in the last phase 
of the Stalin era. The Soviet leaders probably reckoned 
that small relaxations of Russia’s self-seclusion would 
not bring any serious harm as long as the image of the 
imperialist West is maintained in the mind of the 
masses. What would be really dangerous would be 
publicity which modified this. The intended Eisenhower 
visit to the USSR might have had an important effect 
in this direction, and one of Khrushchev’s principal gains 
from the U2 incident was that he was able to cancel it. 
The First Secretary of the CPSU got his very successful 
innings in America, but the President of the United 
States never had his in Russia. 


NEUTRALITY IS ANOTHER Communist theme 
closely connected with the concept of peaceful co-exist- 
ence. A useful historical account of it, and also of Com- 
munist theory with regard to national rights, is given by 
Heinz Fiedler in Der sowjetische Neutralitatsbegvriff in 
Theorie und Praxis. Fiedler is specially interested in 
proposals for disengagement in Europe and the neutrali- 
zation of a reunited Germany. Neutrality has a special 
significance in Soviet usage; it is not simply the right of 
a nation not to take sides in an international conflict, but 
a kind of first step in virtue, which ought to lead on to 
higher things. Any combination among non-Communist 
states is necessarily aggressive and criminal; the first 
duty of a nation is to abstain from such evil, but having 
gone so far in the right direction, it should pass on to 
the next stage, one of active resistance to imperialism. 

In under-developed countries which remain ‘‘uncom- 
mitted,” this second state corresponds to the ‘further 
advance of the liberation movement,” whereby the pro- 
letariat—7.e., the Communist—takes over the leadership 
of the national-democratic revolution because it alone 
can carry the struggle against imperialism to a successful 
outcome. As Milton Kovner points out in The Chal- 
lenge of Co-existence, the swing of Soviet policy in 
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Asia and Africa away from leftist and insurrectionist 
tactics towards support for internationally neutralist na- 
tional leaders has now been largely reversed in favor of 
pressure for more radical measures of “‘social progress,” 
and the manifesto of the eighty-one Communist parties 
gathered in Moscow in November 1960 defined a new 
category of states of “national democracy,” which can 
only qualify for the support of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
if they are not merely neutral, but “fight” against all 
forms of imperialism. For this purpose Russian and 
Czech arms will always be available to help them. 


WHAT, THEN, IS the meaning of peaceful co-exist- 
ence? The consensus of opinion of the books listed, with 
the exception of Deutscher’s, is that it is really the cold 
war under another name. It is peaceful in so far as it 
involves on the Soviet side a genuine fear of nuclear 
war; the bitter controversy with Mao Tse-tung—who 
appears to have clung to Stalin’s belief in the secondary 
strategic importance of the nuclear arm—is evidence of 
the reality of this fear, and indeed we may give Khrush- 
chev credit for reorganizing the unwisdom of playing 
with atomic fire. The new co-existence is peaceful also in 
that the cold war is now more than ever before carried 
on with economic weapons; the Soviet Union today can 
export capital tools and technical advice on a large 
scale to underdeveloped countries as instruments of its 
political activity. This is certainly peaceful competition, 
and a case can be made for regarding it as ultimately 
beneficial to all concerned, since the under-developed 
countries stand to gain from the bidding for their favor 
and the West is put on its mettle to increase its produc- 
tivity and improve its methods of rendering aid. 

But the new emphasis on economic diplomacy does not 
imply any spirit of cooperation from the Soviet side; it 
is economic warfare directed to a political end which 
remains fundamentally the same as in the days of the 
Comintern or the Cominform. What remains constant 
is the basic hostility of the Soviet Union and of all Com- 
munist states towards the entire non-Communist world— 
a hostility due not to any particular resentments or 
grievances, but to the ideology by which alone the rulers 
of Communist countries justify their right to govern. 
What peaceful co-existence does mot mean is a Com- 
munist will to establish genuinely friendly relations be- 
tween ‘‘countries of different social systems.’ For in- 
deed how can there be such relations if an essential 
part of one system is the belief that its “historic task” 
is the revolutionary overthrow of the other? 


Ready for Extinction 


On Thermonuclear War, 

by Herman Kahn. 

Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1961. 


Reviewed by Edmund Stillman and William Pfaff 


MR. HERMAN KAHN has dared to gaze into the 
Gorgon’s face of thermonuclear war and has not been 
struck dumb. For that he deserves respect, indeed 
honor—for if nations will play this sort of game, some 
men, like executioners, must do their duty and calcu- 
late the consequences. This huge and rambling effort 
to make thermonuclear war “‘thinkable” has been at- 
tacked as immoral, even as evil. It is not. It is informa- 
tive, in some respects brilliant, a little tiresome, curiously 
unrealistic for all its calculated effort to shock, and, in a 
dreadful way, funny. So grotesque is the imbalance be- 
tween the author’s brisk acceptance of radioactive hor- 
rors and his commonplace and &leinbiirgerlich scheme of 
political values that the reader must laugh. One might 
then be tempted to dismiss the book, except that the 
twentieth century has taught us that middle-class assump- 
tions and military frightfulness are not irreconcilable in 
practice. And Mr. Kahn is not, in any event, an indi- 
vidual voice. He speaks for a class of men, those civilian 
and quasi-civilian experts who are legion and who pro- 
vide the cadres of the military and ideological agencies 
that have been engendered by the cold war. 

Mr, Kahn’s failure is the failure of his class: the 
political failure—the inability to grasp the true passions 
and motives in the lives of men and nations. The Soviet 
Union is not governed by a digital computer, nor is the 
West. If that were so, then Mr. Kahn’s would be an 
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exercise in pure reason. Facts being what they are, 
Mr. Kahn tells us about everything except reality. 


Mr. Kahn’s purpose in this book is to shock both 
governments and public out of the fatalistic assumption 
that thermonuclear war would be a catastrophe on such 
a scale as to be beyond planning, even beyond serious 
analysis. He directs his argument particularly against 
advocates of “minimum deterrence’’—z. e¢., those who 
believe that the ability to carry out a thermonuclear 
strike of any kind is sufficient to deter an enemy attack. 
The author contends that this is not so: that while 
thermonuclear war is terrible, it is also feasible, and 
that even with the most destructive of exchanges “‘ob- 
jective studies indicate that . . . though the amount of 
human tragedy would be greatly increased in the post- 
war world, the increase would not preclude normal and 
happy lives for the majority of survivors and their 
descendants.” That passage has understandably gained a 
considerable notoriety. 


CALLING for analysis of what this kind of war might 
bring, and how it might be fought, Mr. Kahn insists 
that it makes quite a difference whether two million 
persons are killed in a nuclear attack, or 160 million. 
He argues further that even if 160 million were killed, 
life itself would not end; civilization would eventually 
recover, He provides, characteristically, a table entitled 
“Tragic but Distinguishable Postwar States” estimating 
that the United States could recover economically one 
year after an attack in which two million died, five 
years after an attack taking ten million lives, fifty years 
after an attack killing 80 million. He asks: “Will the 
survivors envy the dead?” The implicit answer is the 
heart of his argument: they will not; and the number 
who would survive will be determined by the kind of 
strategic planning that is done today, by the character 
given to the deterrent force and by the civil defense 
preparations, 


Mr. Kahn, then, is concerned with exploring what can 
be done to mitigate the effects of thermonuclear war and 
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to bring the use of such weapons into the area of ra- 
tionally calculated and controlled force. It is this that 
earns him attack, the opposing argument being that to 
treat thermonuclear war as just another kind of war is to 
hasten the day in which it will casually be invoked— 
with catastrophic effect. The argument is that while the 
survivors may not envy the dead, they again may. 
Generations of genetic mutations and a primitive struggle 
to build huts amidst the rubble might prove less attrac- 
tive than the sleep of peace—objective studies notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. Kahn’s central argument is comprehensible and 
responsible—if harrowing. One wonders if he would 
have done better to leave it at that. He can contend 
that by opposing the widespread public indifference to 
the consequences of invoking the terrible machinery of 
the nuclear deterrent, he is in fact defending humane 
values, the power of reason, and is attempting to limit 
what otherwise would be wholly indiscriminate destruc- 
tion. 

The author’s problems arise from the fact that most 
of his work—originally a series of three long lectures, 
accompanied here by nearly a hundred pages of appen- 
dices and index—is taken up with strategic and politico- 
strategic speculation of the kind which is the specialty 
ef those organizations which devote themselves to the 
analysis of national problems through mathematical and 
statistical techniques. This is an interesting school but 
a severly limited one, employing a scientific method on 
materials that are not always susceptible to such analysis. 
The economic recovery of a decimated nation may be 
calculable; the recovery of the nation, g#a nation, is 
not. The methods of social science falter at such prob- 
lems, tending to give spurious scientific authority to 
quite unscientific conclusions about the behavior of 
men and nations, and also to a kind of strategic specu- 
lation that rapidly leaves the real to soar in a free space 
of perfectly adjusted forces functioning according to 
the law of probabilities. But the computer at best pro- 
duces a very unsatisfactory approximation of national 
panic. 


ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR, then, is a non- 
Euclidean exercise in the mathematics of nuclear war, 
not much, if at all, related to the genuine cut and 
thrust of international politics. The author does not 
pretend to political authority; he is a scientist and 
military man (or at least a civilian expert employed as 
a military thinker—the implications of the distinction 
are worth pondering). For him political reality is a 
painful intrusion: if taken up at all, it is done at second 
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hand. “Friends” and ‘“‘colleagues’’ supply the neces- 
sary data. Thus: 


Colleagues tell me it is also quite possible that we lost 
China unnecessarily, ... They argue plausibly that the criti- 
cal problems the Chinese faced in 1947 and 1948 were infla- 
tion and corruption, the latter being of special importance 
in the Army. . .. These colleagues believe that if we had 
sent a relatively small number of enlisted men and officers, 
some number in the neighborhood of 10 to 20 thousand, 
to handle the problem of logistics . . . added some air 
support, and finally some additional financial aid ... it 
would have been quite possible for Nationalist China to 
have survived the Chinese Communist attack. 


Evidently illusions die hard. 

Commenting that NATO’s problem “seems to be 
lack of motivation on the part of [its] citizens and gov- 
ernments,”’ Mr. Kahn recommends that “perhaps in- 
stead of spending for a counterforce capability, the 
same kind of money put into NATO would tend to 
solve the European part of our defense problem. In 
addition large sums for SEATO and other alliances 
might be effective against both subversion and threats 
from neighboring Communist countries.” Mr. Kahn’s 
proposals for dealing with other political problems 
are of much the same order. 


As for Russia as a nation, the proper judgment on 
Mr. Kahn’s discussion might be that once made by 
John K. Moriarity (in Morality and Modern Warfare, 
edited by W. J. Nagle, Helicon, 1960): The military 
man tends towards an attitude in which “‘the opponent 
. . . looses the character of flesh and blood and becomes 
in effect a set of performance specifications which one’s 
latest weapons system does not quite meet.” Mr. Kahn’s 
blueprint for a war which neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union, with a certain wisdom of the 
blood, quite dares to fight, all but ignores the character 
of the enemy. Mr. Kahn’s beliefs about Soviet society, 
about the whole thrust of Soviet national policy, are 
quite simple: a genial assumption of total malevolence. 
Is Russia a society? Has it a quality, a seeking, a growth 
of its own? Does it bleed when pricked? In this book, 
Russia is the Opponent: resourceful, unchanging, in- 
transigent. 

Now as a military theorist, Mr. Kahn is obligated to 
consider Soviet capabilities rather than intentions. But 
the limitations of this kind of exercise badly need to be 
understood, for implicit in it is a deep anti-realist bias. 
Consider this piece of speculation: Do the Russians 
wish to divide the Western Alliance? Let them “at 
some time in the future . . . deliberately detonate a 
nuclear weapon on NATO territory in such a manner 
as to appear that one of our own weapons had acci- 


dentally exploded. It would be even mote serviceable 
to them if they could get a saboteur to shoot a NATO 
or European atomic weapon at one of the Soviet satel- 
lites or perhaps the Soviet heartland. Their extreme 
demands would then appear to be justified. For ex- 
ample, if the weapon came from West Germany, the 
Soviets could say that the West Germans had thereby 
shown that they could not responsibly have weapons.” 

It is not easy to suppose that any nation would choose 
to atom-bomb itself. Yet even if that were conceivable, 
we may be sure that the consequences would be a great 
deal larger than apologies and a chiding of the West 
Germans. Presumably a mere hole in the ground 
would not be enough to outrage world opinion (to 
play this game of presumptions a little further) ; but 
would a smoking and radioactive Budapest or Cracow 
or Smolensk result merely in the splintering of NATO 
and congratulations in Soviet policy offices? One won- 
ders. The Eastern alliance is not so solid as all that; 
and the Russians have shown no special taste for sui- 
cide these days—Mr. Khrushchev’s calculated rages 
notwithstanding. 


IF IT IS HARSH to attack Mr, Kahn in this way, it 
must be said that he invites harshness. Thus, in dis- 
cussing Soviet ideological attitudes towards nuclear war, 
he says that Malenkov, who argued “the inevitable 
collapse or destruction of all civilization” in a nuclear 
war, was forced by Khrushchev and others in 1954 
to recant after a “‘great national debate’”’; ‘“hence- 
forth, it was only the capitalists that would be de- 
stroyed.” According to Mr. Kahn, “with some im- 


portant modifications {these} views seem to have pre- 
vailed.’’ This obviously is an absolutely central issue, 
and a nervous qualification or two do not keep Mr. 
Kahn’s treatment of it from being jejune and positively 
misleading. 

The genuine virtues.and importance of this book 
are severely compromised by this kind of political in- 
competence, and by a second factor for which Mr. Kahn 
cannot be blamed: the willingness of many of his 
readers to treat this book as more than the limited mili- 
tary calculation that it is. It is a general staff paper 
in the great tradition of a general staff paper for every 
conceivable eventuality. Almost every eventuality: what 
is traditional, too, is that what really happens is ordi- 
narily the one thing for which there is no general staff 
plan—such as how Austria might punish Serbia with- 
out involving the Germans, Russians and French in a 
war that was to destroy a generation of European men 
and shred the fabric of European civilization. 

The allusion is not so strange. On Thermonuclear 
War is a self-conscious treatise in the tradition of 
Clausewitz’s Vom Krieg. It has, one supposes, a claim 
to that impatience with mere sentiment that marked the 
planning of the Imperial German General Staff. But 
this really is not a very satisfactory precedent for mili- 
tary planning. The German General Staff was thorough 
and unsentimental in its planning, rightly deciding that 
the most efficient way to fight the First World War 
was to attack France through neutral Belgium and to 
conduct unlimited submarine warfare. It overlooked 
only that these two acts would cause a revulsion of 
world opinion, provoke American intervention, and 
bring Imperial Germany to ruins. 
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What Price Industrialization? 


The Soviet Industrialization Debate 1924-1928, 
by Alexander Erlich. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 

and Oxford University Press, London, 1960. 


Reviewed by Calvin B. Hoover 


THIS MOST UNUSUAL BOOK covers in detail a 
theoretical controversy which took place during a very 
brief period just before the inauguration of the first 
Soviet Five-Year Plan. The controversy concerned the 
problem of how to achieve the maximum rate of capital 
formation for the industrialization of the USSR. In spite 
of the doctrinaire aspects of the dispute, which inevitably 
complicated his task, Professor Erlich has produced a 
brilliant analysis of the theoretical positions of the 
antagonists. As he points out, the extent to which the 
participants were able to deal effectively with the issues 
and to carry on a discussion in terms that not only were 
meaningful then, but remain relevant to this day, is 
remarkable. By illuminating the current relevancy of 
the questions fought over in Moscow between 1924 and 
1928, he has lifted his subject from the confines of 
history and enhanced immensely the value of his enter- 
prising study. 

The remarkable economic recovery induced by the 
introduction in 1921 of Lenin’s New Economic Policy 
(NEP) had momentarily obscured the immense diffi- 
culties which the industrialization of a country so pre- 
dominately agricultural as postrevolutionary Russia was 
bound to encounter. During the war years the industrial 
plant had suffered serious depreciation, and replacements 
were not available. Railway and other transport had 
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been reduced to a ruinous state. The peasants had re- 
acted to state requisitioning, which took all their surplus 
and often more, by refusing to raise more produce than 
their own needs required, and famine had resulted. It 
was only due to the restoration of peasant incentives 
through the introduction of a fixed tax and the right to 
sell agricultural surplus on the free market, plus the 
other elements of the NEP, that consumer goods once 
more became available both in the country and in the 
cities. 


IF THE economic progress which characterized the 
early years of the NEP had continued, the industriali- 
zation debate probably would not have been so sharp 
since all parties to it were agreed that rapid and large- 
scale industrialization was desirable. It was only when 
the improvement in production began to slow down 
and stagnation or even retrogression began to threaten 
agriculture that a policy crisis arose. As Erlich points 
out, the peasants had ceased expanding the supply of 
foodstuffs once their minimum needs for the products 
of industry were satisfied. Thereafter, they preferred 
to consume more of their own products and to feed 
grain to livestock or to hoard it rather than sell it on a 
market where the basis of exchange for industrial prod- 
ucts was so unsatisfactory. This disparate movement 
of farm and industrial prices became known as the 
“scissors” effect. (In the later days of the New Deal 
in the United States the parity concept was developed 
to deal with a similar problem.) 

The ‘“‘scissors’” crisis was interpreted by Bukharin 
to reflect a lack of demand on the part of the peasants, 
which could best be cured by a further extension of 
incentives to the peasantry. Therefore, prices of indus- 
trial products were to be lowered as a means of stimu- 


lating peasant demand and production of foodstuffs for 


the market. At the same time the more industrious 
peasants were to be permitted to rent land allotments 
left idle by their holders, and to hire labor for cultivating 
them. This was the program of what came to be called 
the Right. Bukharin, its principal spokesman, went so 


far as to exhort the peasants to ‘‘get rich,” a phrase 
which was later to be used with devastating effect 
against him. 


LEV SHANIN AND GRIGORI SOKOLNIKOV 
provided remarkably sophisticated theoretical support 
for Bukharin’s position. They maintained that the 
expansion of fixed capital was limited by the avail- 
ability of commodity reserves produced in the preceding 
period or imported on the basis of foreign loans. It 
was their view that because of the goods famine that 
existed in the USSR in 1925-26, the Soviet economy 
could not afford the long-term diversion of resources 
from consumer goods production which would be re- 
quired if priority were given to the construction of 
capital goods industries. To attempt such a diversion, 
they argued, would only accentuate the consumer goods 
scarcity. Instead, what was needed was investment in 
agriculture and light industry, where capital require- 
ments in relation to output were much smaller than 
in heavy industry. Because of the higher ruble output 
of agriculture and light industry in proportion to capi- 
tal invested, more could be saved, larger funds would 
be available for capital formation, and in the long run 
a higher rate of investment in heavy industry itself 
would be made possible. The fact that such arguments 
based on capital/output ratios were advanced in the 
1920’s strikingly supports Erlich’s contention that Marx- 
ist doctrine did not hopelessly impair economic analysis 
in the USSR as well as his view that the Soviet indus- 
trialization debate of that period has relevancy to the 
present problems of the underdeveloped countries. 


Shanin and Sokolnikov further supported their argu- 
ment in favor of priority investment in agriculture by 
contending that the USSR, through the production of 
grain for export, could reap the advantages of inter- 
national specialization. That is to say, the Soviet Union 
could obtain more heavy machinery, in terms of value, 
by purchasing it from the advanced capitalist countries 
in exchange for Russian grain than it could by building 
new machine-producing industries of its own. Shanin 
and Sokolnikov conceded that foreign markets might 
not be able to absorb the requisite amounts of Russian 
grain, but they argued that these markets could be 
expanded when necessary through industrial processing 
of agricultural raw materials for export. In advancing 
this argument, they could legitimately claim that such 
had been the actual order of economic development in 
the already industrialized countries. 

Against this thesis in favor of priority for agricul- 
ture and light industry, Evgeni Preobrazhenski de- 


fended the necessity for a drastic increase in the volume 
of investment in heavy industry. He held the existing 
“systematic underproduction” to be rooted in the egali- 
tarian redistribution of income and a shortage of capital 
stock rendered acute by many years of underreplace- 
ment. He maintained that increased investment in new 
industry would make possible a greater product per 
unit of capital than before, since the new plants. could 
incorporate the technological innovations which had 
been developed in the industrialized West while the 
capital equipment of Russian industry had been wear- 
ing out and becoming obsolete. Preobrazhenski further 
argued that massive new investment in industry was 
needed in order to meet the increased consumption 
demand of the peasantry, who, in contrast to prerevo- 
lutionary days, no longer had to pay rent to landlords 
or high taxes to the government. As he saw it, the 
trouble was that peasant demand was too high, not too 
low, as Bukharin had maintained. 


PREOBRAZHENSKI’S ARGUMENT remains to this 
day strikingly applicable to the problems of capital 
formation in underdeveloped countries. India is a case 
in point. That country’s Zamindari landlords have 
complained bitterly about the government’s policy of 
expropriating land for the benefit of the peasants. They 
maintain that historically they acted as tax collectors 
for the government—even after they had been tech- 
nically deprived of this function—for even though they 
consumed part of their rent income, the surplus went 
into taxes and investment. Now, to the extent that the 
Zamindari have been eliminated as a landowning class, 
the government of India must try to extract from the 
peasants sufficient funds to meet government expenses 
as well as necessary capital investment. But modern 
democratic governments notoriously find it more diffi- 
cult to collect funds from peasants than do landlords, 
and accordingly the proportion of tax revenues derived 
from agricultural income has been declining steadily 
in India since independence, just as it had already been 
declining for a long time under British rule. 
Preobrazhenski saw quite clearly the necessity of 
tapping the Russian peasantry for investment funds. 
His approach suffered from a serious drawback, how- 
ever, in that he relied almost exclusively upon the 
price system to achieve his aim. But the price squeeze— 
put into effect by keeping the prices of industrial con- 
sumer products high and the price paid the peasant 
for agricultural produce low—simply could not effect 
the same suction upon the peasant surplus above bare 
subsistence as the prerevolutionary Russian economic and 
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administrative system had been able to do. Only Stalin’s 
forced collectivization of agriculture, begun in 1929-30, 
was to provide an effective alternative to the Tsarist 
method of peasant exploitation and capital accumulation. 
Vladimir Bazarov, a leading economist of the Gos- 
plan, attempted to resolve the theoretical deadlock 
which the contestants had reached. He recognized the 
difficulty of reducing the Soviet population’s high pro- 
pensity to consume so long as the regime adhered to 
an egalitarian doctrine. Furthermore, he did not believe 
that much of the income that had once gone to the 
expropriated Russian industrialists and landowners 
would be available as a source of social capital saving, 
since he foresaw that the bulk of that income would 
be absorbed by a greatly expanded bureaucracy. Nor 
did he think that substantial gains in production could 
be attained simply by expanding output in the existing 
industrial plant, which already was operating at near 
capacity level. Consequently, new factories had to be 
built, but he advocated restricting capital investment 
in consumer goods production largely to industries 
where mass production methods could be used and 
hence the advantages of a low capital/output ratio as 
well as the latest technology could be best exploited. 
None of the participants in the controversy who 
favored priority investment in heavy industry adequately 
realized the inflationary effect of this policy, especially 
during the initial period when the new heavy wage 
payments would not be matched by an increased supply 
of consumer goods. Nor did the authors of the first 
Five-Year Plan recognize that a rate of capital invest- 
ment which would permit doubling the capital stock of 
heavy industry within five years could not possibly be 
attained without a reduction in per capita consumption. 
Instead an increase in consumption of 70 percent was 
planned for the period! Furthermore, it can be seen 
in retrospect that the rate of capital investment and 
industrialization contemplated under the plan could 
not have been attained within the economic and political 
system as it existed prior to 1929-30 or within the 
limitations which Soviet doctrine placed upon the de- 
velopment of a prosperous peasantry and small business. 


IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING the period covered 
in Erlich’s book Stalin repudiated the policy of en- 
couraging agricultural production as the most effective 
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method of capital accumulation (just as he rejected the 
Opposite approach relying upon absorption of the 
peasant surplus through high prices of industrial con- 
sumer products). He pointed out that an increase in 
grain prices would have unfavorable effects on real 
wages. But even more important, he was unwilling 
to see progress toward socialism undermined by the 
growth of small-scale industry and a prosperous kulak 
class, and party supremacy weakened by elements of 
political pluralism. Yet, without positive encourage- 
ment of these petit bourgeois elements, a levelling off 
of grain production and an economic stalemate were 
certainly to be expected (as this reviewer can testify 
from personal observation and analysis). In 1929 
Stalin therefore embraced an economic policy which 
included forced collection of grain from the peasants, 
a stepped-up tempo of forcible collectivization of agri- 
culture, the “liquidation of the kulaks as a class” and 
the limitation of consumption by rationing. In so doing 
he abandoned the premises upon which the analytical 
arguments of both the Right and the Left had been 
based. There followed then in catastrophic sequence 
the peasants’ slaughter of their cattle, the deportations 
of millions of peasants, the famine of 1932-33 in the 
countryside, and eventually the purges and the con- 
demning of millions of Russian people to the forced 
labor camps. 


PROFESSOR ERLICH has used this short period 
of Soviet economic history as a model to demonstrate 
the kind of problems an underdeveloped country bent 
on rapid industrialization must face. At the present 
time economically backward countries have the oppor- 
tunity to avoid the dilemma which Stalin faced. If they 
are willing to rely upon the possession by the state of 
the “commanding heights” of heavy industry, to en- 
courage the free development of small and middle-sized 
private enterprise, and to allow the peasants to join 
or not to join cooperative farms, the device of pricing 
high the products of industry might serve as a useful 
and effective method of social capital accumulation— 
providing they can keep industrial wages in check. All 
this is not easily accomplished under a democratic sys- 
tem; but the challenge must be faced, for failure to 
act is no longer acceptable and the cost to humanity of 
the totalitarian alternative is intolerably high. 


The Goals of Education 


The Changing Soviet School, 

Edited by George Z. F. Bereday, 

William W. Brickman, and Gerald H. Read. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1960. 


The Politics of Soviet Education, 
Edited by G. Z. F. Bereday and Jaan Pennar. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Robert A. Feldmesser 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1958, two groups of very dif- 
ferent kinds were at work studying the Soviet educa- 
tional system. One was a cosmopolitan gathering of 
eleven people; all of them spoke Russian (four had 
lived in the Soviet Union, and two were graduates of 
Soviet universities), and all had been doing research 
on some aspect of Soviet education. They met for three 
weeks at the Institute for the Study of the USSR in 
Munich to continue this research and to discuss it with 
one another. The Politics of Soviet Education is the 
result. The other group consisted of seventy members 
of the Comparative Education Society—mostly school- 
teachers, educational administrators, and professors of 
education, nearly all of them Americans—who spent 
one month in the Soviet Union conferring with their 
counterparts and observing schools in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, and Tashkent. They used interpreters, since 
only twelve of them had “sufficient command of Russian 
to follow the proceedings with some understanding” ; 
and only four had been to the Soviet Union before. 
The Changing Soviet School is the group’s report of 
what they heard and saw. I shall not speculate on why 
it is so, but the professional educators, rather than the 
scholars of Soviet affairs, have produced the more sig- 
nificant work. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology at Brandeis University 
(Waltham, Mass.), Mr. Feldmesser has done most of 
his work on the Soviet social system; his “Equality 
and Inequality under Khrushchev’ appeared in the 
March-April 1960 issue of this journal. 


The overall impression given by The Politics of 
Soviet Education is one of superficiality. The best that 
can be said of most of the essays is that they make 
available in English some facts, figures, and quotations 
from the Soviet press that are useful as raw material 
for an interpretation of Soviet education. But where 
the authors attempt a more searching appraisal, they 
are unconvincing. For example, Richard V. Rapacz 
asserts that the changes in the educational structure 
introduced by the 1958 reforms “will probably sharpen 
class distinctions,” but he is not sure how. He men- 
tions one possibility—that ‘loopholes in the law could 
provide de facto recognition of the demand” for higher 
schools not requiring work experience as a condition of 
admission—but adds vaguely, “‘If this avenue is blocked, 
then other means certainly will be found .. .” 

George Z. F. Bereday, writing on ‘Class Tensions 
in Soviet Education,” likewise offers no adequate de- 
fense of his thesis that the ‘‘gulf between the intelli- 
gentsia and the masses . . . is widening.” It is to his 
credit, however, that his argument is more carefully 
qualified: he notes that Soviet education has been 
shaped by both egalitarian and anti-egalitarian forces, 
and he makes some perceptive comments on the forms 
in which they have manifested themselves. Incidentally, 
although Bereday and Rapacz treat similar topics, there 
is no sign that they exchanged ideas. Indeed, the book 
shows no trace of the proceedings of the Munich 
“seminar” at all; it consists of eleven self-contained, 
independently written essays. 


THE SECOND VOLUME under review, The Changing 
Soviet School, was compiled in quite a different manner. 
The seventy Western observers divided up into com- 
mittees, each assigned to study a particular aspect of 
education in which its members had special compe- 
tence—educational administration; pre-school, primary, 
secondary, and higher education; teacher training and 
organization; education for the handicapped and for 
the gifted; education outside the school; and “moral 
education.” The written notes of each committee were 
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later organized into a chapter by one person. Except 
in their findings on ‘“‘moral education,’ which suffer 
from some naivete, the visiting specialists proved them- 
selves keen observers, and their study contains fresh 
and revealing information on almost every facet of 
Soviet education they covered. (This is, regrettably, 
less true of the first four background chapters, which 
were written in the conventional way and do not rest 
on the data gathered on the trip. One is on “general 
characteristics,” again by Bereday; and the other three, 
by William W. Brickman, review the history of Russian 
and Soviet education. Half of the remaining fourteen 
chapters, by the way, were written by Ina Schlesinger, 
who would thus seem to deserve more than the credit 
for ‘‘assistance’”’ accorded her by the editors.) 

One valuable corrective supplied by this book is that 
Soviet education does not receive the degree of material 
and financial support that the outside public has gen- 
erally been led to believe. Classes in Soviet elementary 
and secondary schools usually contain 30 to 40 pupils, 
and the classrooms are “bare and cheerless.’’ Soviet 
educators themselves acknowledge that existing school 
equipment is inadequate, but, as one of them told the 
visitors, new desks, for example, cannot be installed 
“before the overcrowding in the schools is abolished.’’ 
Two pupils share each inkwell, and quill pens are in 
general use, ‘although a recent reform permits the use 
of fountain pens.” ‘‘Not a single piano was observed” 
in the general education schools, and equipment was 
often seriously lacking or too old, especially in the 
polytechnical courses. There are no special school 
transportation facilities. 

One group was told that the “great demand for 
better-qualified staffs’ in the elementary schools “will 
not abate until elementary-school teachers get better 
pay.” In Kiev, the maximum basic salary in the top 
three grades, where pay is higher than in the lower 
grades, was 935 rubles a month for a teacher with 
25 years’ experience. Let it be noted, furthermore, that 
the group did not visit any rural schools, where con- 
ditions are known to be worse. And it is also important 
to remember that the Soviet Union—as Bereday points 
out in his introduction—has never made secondary 
education universal. 

Such facts may come as a surprise to those who have 
been impressed by figures showing the proportion of 
the Soviet national income spent for education. This 
seeming contradiction is resolved when we realize that 
the Soviet educational system, starting with very limited 
facilities, has had to cope with a large and widely 
scattered population, of which millions have moved 
from countryside to city and from west to east. What- 
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ever the amount spent, it was not enough to overcome 
these handicaps. This is not to say that it was zmpossible 
to do more for education; rather, the regime decided 
against giving priority to further expenditure. 

The Changing Soviet School also provides enlighten- 
ing glimpses of the variations in actual practice which 
exist behind the facade of the monolithic state. Some 
teachers improvise their own materials and methods, 
and others stick to the letter of the prescribed texts; 
some are warmly sympathetic toward their pupils, and 
others drive them to tears. Work and education are 
combined in different ways, and there are differences in 
the extent of segregated education for boys and girls. 
Prospective teachers receive varying amounts of instruc- 
tion in methodology, and stipends in the higher schools 
vary from one institution to another, even among schools 
of the same type. 


NEVERTHELESS, despite these variations, the visitors 
perceived the leveling effect of rigid state control over 
the educational program. It is the oppressive uni- 
formity of the system and the lack of individual initia- 
tive in both teacher and pupil—observed not merely 
in the ideology and school regulations, but also in 
classroom behavior—which form the main theme of 
The Changing Soviet School. Most teachers rely on 
mechanical repetition, often in the form of class recita- 
tions in chorus, as their main technique of instruction. 
If a pupil does not understand a point, he has little 
opportunity to seek clarification, and the teacher, his 
schedule in mind, rarely offers it. Children do not 
speak unless asked a question, and they are expected 
to give a fixed answer and are graded accordingly, 
whether in grammar, physics, geography, or history. 
They ‘wait for the teacher’s command before taking 
out their pencils and paper,” and are even told “ex- 
actly where to put” their materials on their desks; they 
take notes ‘‘only on the express command of the teacher.” 
There is very little recognition of individual differences. 
Every child, for example, is required to learn singing, 
and those who have no talent are simply expected to 
devote extra effort to it. As Bereday recognizes in his 
essay in The Politics of Soviet Education—without, I 
think, giving it sufficient weight—it is this uniformity 
in education which acts as one of the most powerful 
class-leveling forces in the system. 


The pedagogical effects of the formalism character- 
istic of Soviet education are clearly seen in foreign- 
language courses. Emphasis is placed on rules of gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and literal translation; and there 
is no effort to encourage the student to say something 


of his own in the foreign tongue, lest he make a 
mistake. Little wonder that the visiting observers found 
the students unable to converse in the foreign language 
they were studying, even in schools where it was sup- 
posed to be—but often wasn’t—the language of in- 
struction. David Burg, himself a product of Soviet 
schools, concurs in this unfavorable evaluation of lan- 
guage training in one of the more interesting essays 
in The Politics of Soviet Education. He ascribes the 
backwardness in this field to the political cloud that 
has hung over the teaching of foreign languages in 
Soviet schools. As a consequence, he writes, the ob- 
jectives of instruction were defined in such a way as 
to mean, in effect, “that a foreign language was to be 
taught but not learned.” The Comparative Education 
Society reports that Soviet educators are “optimistic” 
about improving instruction in this area, but in view 
of the existence of such a fundamental deterrent, as 
well as the increasing stress on vocational training, it 
would seem more likely that foreign languages will 
instead tend to disappear from the general education 
program. 


A RELATED CHARACTERISTIC of Soviet education 
has been the virtual absence of provisions for gifted 
students, except in the performing arts. Every student 
follows the same sequence of courses at the same pace. 
(This is only slightly less true of handicapped students: 
they attend special institutions, but the content of in- 
struction is varied as little as possible. “Even in a 
hospital dealing with the seriously ill and psychotic, 
regular school classes continue.) It is assumed that 
any student who has unusual talent will demonstrate 
it in the ordinary course of scholastic competition or 
in one of the national contests that are conducted in 
various academic subjects. There is no effort to dis- 
cover a student’s ‘“‘native capacity” or to identify those 
who are “under-achievers.” However, George A. Roeper, 
who wrote the chapter on education for the gifted in 
The Changing Soviet School, makes the plausible sug- 
gestion that extra-curricular circles and clubs are the 
real talent-cultivating organizations, and he gives strik- 
ing instances of the “initiative and ingenuity” displayed 
by them. Although this point is countered by other 
evidence cited in both books, the case of Major Yurii 
Gagarin, who got his start in aviation as a member of 
the Saratov Aeroclub, is in a sense dramatic corroboration. 


The case of Major Gagarin should also serve as a 
warning against miscalculating the consequences of what, 
from the Western point of view, appear to be serious 
defects in Soviet education. In his introduction to The 
Changing Soviet School, Bereday argues that “rigid 
educational planning’ is unworkable in modern cir- 
cumstances, that a uniform system of education ‘‘is not 
a suitable alternative [to] a free-wheeling, individual- 
oriented system’ such as that of the United States, and 
that the Soviet educational reforms of 1958 are symp- 
tomatic of these deficiencies. The rest of the book 
refutes him, however, if only by bringing out a great 
many things about Soviet schools which are today—and 
will be tomorrow—as accurate and significant as they 
were before the reforms. In this respect, the book’s 
title is misleading. 

One is led to conclude that what Herbert C. Rudman 
says of Soviet educational administration also holds 
true for Soviet education as a whole. “Unquestionably, 
for the attainment of Soviet aims,’ writes Rudman 
in the Comparative Education Society's study, ‘‘the 
school administrative structure is effective.’ The key 
phrase in this statement is “for the attainment of Soviet 
aims.’ A society which is not “individual-oriented” 
has no need for an educational system which is. Soviet 
education, in other words, is consonant in form and in 
content with the character of Soviet society. In this 
society, it matters little that education is shallow and 
mechanical, or that learning is by rote; on the contrary, 
this sort of education may well provide the best prepa- 
ration for life in the Communist totalitarian state. It 
matters little, even, that the schools do not receive 
generous material support and that full education is 
still denied to a large proportion of Soviet youth; the 
system is nonetheless adequate to the task of turning 
out the requisite volume and variety of occupational 
skills (how many space pilots does a nation need?). 
The grim fact is that the Soviet educational system has 
worked all too well in furthering national goals. The 
pedagogical (as distinct from the social) implication 
of the 1958 reforms is that Soviet schools had been 
doing more than they were required to do. It is doubt- 
ful that democracy, at least in the short run, is requisite 
to education in the modern world, any more than it is 
to industry. It is however—as it always has been—the 
preferable arrangement for those concerned with the 
realization of humane values. 
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The Soviet Cinema 


Kino, A History of the Russian and Soviet Film, 
by Jay Leyda. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Paul Willen 


IN THE ARTISTIC HISTORY of the Soviet Union 
the art of the film, at least in its early heyday, occupies 
a uniquely important position. In no other media have 
Soviet artists met with such international success and 
made so lasting an impression. Even today a number 
of Soviet films made between 1925 and 1945—especially 
those of the “golden age” of Soviet cinema in the late 
1920’s—are regularly shown in film revivals throughout 
the world. 

The impact of Potemkin (1925), directed by the 
famed Sergei Eisenstein, has been so great that, as the 
author of the excellent study here reviewed points out, 
“one of the curious effects of the film has been to 
replace the facts of the Potemkin mutiny with the 
film’s artistic ‘revision’ of those events in all subsequent 
reference, even by historians... .” Similarly, for a 
whole generation Eisenstein’s 1927 epic October (shown 
abroad as Ten Days that Shook the World) formed 
the image of the October Revolution and the storming 
of the Winter Palace. No memoir or historical research 
could dislodge the vivid impressions created by Eisen- 
stein’s film: the wine-caskets bursting in the cellars, 
the chandeliers of the palace shaking above, the Awrora’s 
guns booming in the Neva. 

The onset of “socialist realism” in the 1930’s—a 
period witnessed first-hand by Mr. Leyda as a foreign 
student of Soviet film art—marked the start of a 
twenty-year decline in the caliber of Soviet films, with 
certain notable exceptions. Still, they continued to have 
a strong impact on Soviet audiences. An ironic note 
on the power of cinematic propaganda was provided 
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by Khrushchev in his 1956 anti-Stalin speech, when 
he charged that the Vozhd himself “knew the country 
and agriculture only from films. ... Many films so 
pictured collective farm life that the tables groaned 
beneath the weight of turkeys and geese. Evidently 
Stalin thought it was actually so.” Khrushchev added 
that Stalin in particular “loved to see the film The 
Unforgettable Year 1919 [produced in 1951}, in which 
he was shown on the steps of an armored train and 
where he practically vanquished the foe with his own 
saber.” 

In the case of the latter film, success represented 
little more than the victory of brazen propaganda over 
indisputable fact. But the success of Eisenstein’s early 
films reflected inventiveness of quite a different sort— 
they were the product of a brilliant and independent 
artistic mind intent on fusing the revolutionary message 
with extraordinary cinematic innovation. His achieve- 
ments (and those of equally famed colleagues) suggest, 
perhaps, a peculiar affinity between the dramatic extrava- 
gance of the film world and the psychology of a revo- 
lutionary state. 


LEYDA’S THOROUGH and scholarly volume does 
not raise this question directly, but it offers all the back- 
ground needed for conjecture. The author brings to- 
gether a wealth of material, ably organized and pre- 
sented, offering the reader a broad picture of Russian 
cinematic development from the earliest days of ex- 
perimentation. 

The history begins at the turn of the century, when 
the first film companies, mostly French in origin, initi- 
ated operations in Russia. Significantly, the first films 
made in Russia were confiscated by the police: they 
were shots of the panic accompanying the coronation 
of Nicholas II, in which 5,000 people were trampled 
to death. But if censorship discouraged the early op- 
erators from making documentary films, there were 
other areas open to them, exploiting the tremendous 
range for visual illusion afforded by the new mechanism 
of motion pictures (the impact of which led a Russian 
poet of the period to muse: ‘For those whom life has 


cheated/Open up the electric paradise’). An oppor- 
tunity for “imaginative” effort was provided, for ex- 
ample, when Ukrainian Jews in 1898 expressed their 
disappointment at not having been shown films of the 
Dreyfus case: a touring producer met the crisis with 
dispatch, putting together out of his regular stock of 
films 


. a scene of a French army parade led by a captain, 
one of their {regular} street scenes in Paris showing a 
large building, a shot of a Finnish tug going out to meet a 
barge, and a scene of the Delta of the Nile. In this 
sequence, with a little help from the commentator, and 
with a great deal of help from the audience’s imagination, 
these scenes told the following story: Dreyfus before his 
arrest, the Palais de Justice where Dreyfus was court- 
martialed, Dreyfus being taken to the battleship, and 
Devil’s Island where he was imprisoned, all scenes sup- 
posedly taking place in 1894. 


The film was a great success, in spite of occasional 
“embarrassing questions about Dreyfus’ height and the 
lack of foliage on Devil’s Island.” 

The fine line between reality and fakery continued 
to intrigue Russia’s film makers. The issue was amus- 
ingly underscored during the making of a film in 1913, 
celebrating the 300th Jubilee of the Romanov Dynasty: 
the “shooting” of an abdiction scene was held up for 
some time because local peasants, seeing the actors in 
colorful costume and assuming them to be bona fide 
royalty, advanced on the scene with petitions setting 
forth their grievances against the local government. 


THE 1917 REVOLUTION brought film production 
to a virtual standstill, except for agitational films 
(agitkia) which were given a high priority by the new 
regime. In the years of war communism and initial 
social reorganization, the cinemas were filled with a 
flood of popular European and American films. The 
great period in Russian film history begins in 1925 
when, after several years of experimentation, three out- 
standing and original film directors emerged to make 
a sequence of unforgettable films: besides Eisenstein, 
the trio included Alexander Dovzhenko and Vsevolod 
Pudovkin. Dovzhenko was known for his sensual and 
poetic portraits of land and people; Eisenstein for the 
dynamics of mass motion; and Pudovkin for his indi- 
vidual characterizations within a mass movement through 
the medium of montage. 

Montage, the art of film editing for artistic effect, 
was not an exclusive Soviet development (a heavy debt 
was acknowledged to the American D. W. Griffith and 
others), but nowhere else were the techniques of mon- 
tage so fully understood and so magnificently exploited 


as in Russia of the mid-1920’s. ‘‘We learned,” wrote 
Pudovkin, “. . . that the chief strength of cinema lies 
in montage, because with montage one can destroy, 
repair, or completely recast material.’’ The emphasis 
on montage meant that the film was composed, not in 
the field, but in the cutting room, where hundreds of 
shots were put together in terms of cumulative effect. 
“The foundation of film art is editing,’ wrote Pudovkin; 
“the film is not shot, but built, built up from the separate 
strips of celluloid that are its raw material.” 

Montage satisfied both the artistic and political re- 
quirements of the period. It lent itself brilliantly to 
the portrayal of large dynamic mass movements, mak- 
ing the audience aware, in a series of quick striking 
images, of a wide range of events and sentiments con- 
verging in simultaneous development: a gesture of 
hands here, a flicker of eyes there, the crash of cannon, 
a movement of birds, the press of hundreds of desperate 
bodies. The aim, comments Leyda, was to fill ‘every 
moment the spectator spends in the threatre . . . with 
the maximum shock and intensity.’”’ The sense of elec- 
trifying change, with whole worlds dissolving before 
one’s eyes, could be created in an instant, the images 
jostled and clashed, creating their own powerful “‘story 
line.” “Reality must be recorded not by imitating it,’’ 
one Soviet theorist declared, ‘but by broadening the 
range ordinarily encompassed by the human eye.” 

These techniques may have served broad political 
ends, but their origin was in the artistic temper of the 
times. A contemporary British critic (quoted by Leyda) 
compares the cinematic montage of Eisenstein with 
T. S. Eliot’s “The Waste Land,” which also ‘operates 
through the rhythmic relationship of scattered images, 
each of them precisely concrete yet also symbolic, the 
juxtaposition of which startles and surprises. . . .” 


THE “GOLDEN AGE” of cinema came to an end 
around 1930, partly as the result of natural causes (for 
example, the introduction of sound, reducing the reli- 
ance on visual effects) and partly as the result of the 
administrative changes initiated in Russia at the time of 
the first Five-Year Plan. The inherent friction in the 
relationship between film artist and administrator, more 
or less submerged in a spontaneous alliance during the 
mid-1920’s, came to the fore as administrative controls 
began to increase. The alliance had never been without 
its difficulties: Leyda recounts, for example, an argu- 
ment that took place in 1925 between the famed poet 
Vladimir Mayakovsky and the bureaucrat-president of 
Sovkino, Konstantin Shvedchikov. The volatile Maya- 
kovsky pleaded at length for a foreign showing of 
Potemkin, which had just been completed. When he 
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was asked by an exhausted and bored Shvedchikov if 
he were through with his harangue, Mayakovsky replied: 


I’m not through yet and I won’t be for at least five 
hundred years. Shvedchikovs come and go, but art re- 
mains. Remember that! 


Potemkin was, of course, shown abroad, and became 
the first of several films of the period that received 
their initial praise in western Europe, rather than in 
Russia itself—a fact which heightened existing tensions. 
The then Commissar of Education, Lunacharsky, who 
greatly influenced Soviet cultural policies of the 1920’s, 
admitted that 


. only after the German public enthusiastically greeted 
Potemkin was it properly shown here. Its greatest publi- 
city came from the wish to see a film that had brought 
us our first victory in the foreign film market. 


THE PERIOD following the ‘‘golden age’ was one of 
intermittent warfare, characterized by increasing ad- 
ministrative interference in the creative process. Yet a 
distinction should be made between the motion pictures 
and the other arts, where the early 1930's witnessed a 
sharp onslaught against artistic independence. The dis- 
tinction may lie in the fact that the production of a 
film is necessarily a group activity, combining the talents 
of many people under some kind of administrative 
arrangement, and making individuals less vulnerable to 
dictate. Hence the imposition of increased external con- 
trols was not, initially at any rate, as damaging as was 
intervention in other fields. All the same, a conflict 
was developing. Writes Leyda: 


This conflict would be expressed variously, in terms of 
money, or form, or social function, but beneath the argu- 
ment would be heard a fundamental clash between the 
natural need of any industrial administration for efficient 
continuing uniformity, and the natural need of the 
responsible artist for patience and trust—time to try the 
untried. ... 


One of the major incidents in this ‘fundamental 
clash’ was an interview between Stalin and Eisenstein 
in the spring of 1929, in which Stalin—in what may 
be viewed as a forewarning of “‘socialist realism’’— 
cordially but firmly advised the youthful director to 
revise the finale of a film then in production (The 
General Line, later released as Old and New) to reflect 
Soviet life as it was: “You should not invent images 
and events while sitting in your office. You must take 
them from life—learn from life. . . . Life must prompt 
you to find the correct end for the film.” Noting the 
importance of Soviet films in foreign countries, where 
“our books are seldom known,” he added a complaint 
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that Soviet artists, including those in the film field, 
“still show insufficient understanding of the great 
strength of Marxism.’’ Whether this interview had 
anything to do with Eisenstein’s subsequent and ill- 
fated proposal to make a film of Marx’s Capital is not 
known (nothing ever came of the preposterous idea, 
needless to say). It is quite plain, however, that this 
interview and others like it, as well as the Kremlin’s 
new practice of reviewing every film before its release, 
helped set a new tone for Soviet films. 

The trend toward increased administrative control 
was due not only to the new emphasis on ideological 
conformity, but also to the increasing application of 
industrial techniques to film-making and the prolifera- 
tion of technical apparatus necessary for each pro- 
duction. In fact, the bureaucratic “Tsar” of Soviet films 
in the 1930’s, Boris Shumyatsky (who was universally 
despised by his colleagues) proposed the establishment 
of a Soviet ‘“‘Hollywood’”’ on the Crimean coast, where 
all operations could be organized and controlled from 
one center. Fortunately this plan, like Eisenstein’s 
Capital, never came to fruition; Shumyatsky himself 
was purged several years later, in 1937. 

Leyda’s handling of this difficult period, much of 
which he witnessed personally, is written with sympathy 
and thoroughness. He records his own surprise and 
“confusion” at finding a certain creeping mediocrity 
in the film products of the mid-1930’s, and he recounts 
the fear produced by the Moscow trials of 1936-37 
(although only a handful of film people were touched). 
He also notes the infectious discouragement that resulted 
from the regime’s shabby treatment of Eisenstein in 
the years of turmoil between his Mexican debacle in 
1930 (when disagreements with American backers 
caused the collapse of his projected epic Oue Viva 
Mexico) and his film Alexander Nevsky (1938). Leyda 
observes that in spite of the oppressive atmosphere, 
several good films did emerge in this period (most 
notably, Chapayev, with its superb handling of the 
tension between a political commissar and a native 
partisan leader). He also records his own sad decision 
to leave Russia when, in the late 1930's, foreign citizen- 
ship became an obstacle to many budding careers. 

And yet there is something missing from Leyda’s 
account: the author seems to lack a genuine compre- 
hension of the significance of the totalitarian controls 
into which the cinema was being fitted. This failing is 
clearly suggested by his uncritical praise of the highly 
schematic and simplistic film, Baltic Deputy, released 
in 1937—a production which, probably more than any 
other, set the pattern for the deadly boredom of Soviet 
cinema over the next fifteen years. In spite of a good 


performance in the leading role (played by Nikolai 
Cherkasov), Baltic Deputy was characterized by those 
qualities of rigid moralizing, crude hero worship, and 
dramatic flatness that were to make postwar Soviet 
films the laughing-stock of the cultured world. 

The same failure—or perhaps it is reluctance—to 
pass critical judgment detracts from the usefulness of 
Leyda’s account of the postwar years. The Zhdanov 
era is treated as an accidental nightmare, bearing no 
integral relationship to the fabric of Soviet cultural 
policy. Developments since 1948 (the year of Eisen- 
stein’s death )are handled in a mere postscript which, 
given its brevity and superficiality, might better have 
been left out of the book altogether. The virtual 
paralysis of the Soviet film industry between 1949 and 
1953, when only two or three feature-length films ap- 
peared annually, is dismissed by Mr. Leyda with a 
simple lament and with an air of gratitude that the 
worst has passed. The marks left by the cultural 


sterility of this first postwar decade cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be so easily erased. 

The resurgence of the Soviet film industry since 1953 
may, in some measure, justify Leyda’s apparent con- 
fidence. Several fine films have been produced, indi- 
cating that the impact of the great talents of the past 
has not been altogether destroyed, and that the Russian 
gifts for high drama and broad visual panorama have 
largely withstood the stifling of creative imagination in 
the intervening years. 

These are of course hopeful signs. But the handful 
of noteworthy films so far produced hardly compares 
in character or strength with the rich outpourings of 
the earlier epoch. Nor does it begin to match the 
tremendously rich harvest of films issuing from Italy, 
Sweden, and France since 1945. Considering the high 
pinnacle of prestige which the Russian film industry 
once occupied, one can only guess at how much Russia— 
and the world—has lost. 


“Brainwashing’: Fact and Fiction 


Thought Reform and the Psychology of Totalism, 
by Robert J. Lifton. 
W. W. Norton, New York, Golancz, London, 1961. 


Reviewed by Robert C. North 


EVER SINCE THE KOREAN WAR the press and 
public in the United States have been deeply concerned 
over the phenomenon of Chinese Communist thought 
reform, or “brainwashing,” but more often than not the 
published information about it has been sensationalist, 
distorted by inadequate knowledge, or obscured by the 
deep emotions which the very idea of “re-engineering” 
human loyalties and behavior seems to arouse in every- 
one. The consequent aura of mystery and fear which 
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surrounds the subject has been more conducive to 
polemics than to genuine understanding. 

The word “brainwashing” was first used by an 
American journalist, Edward Hunter, as a literal trans- 
lation of the colloquialism 4s7 nao (‘‘wash brain’), 
which he quoted from Chinese informants. Thereafter 
the term rapidly developed a lurid mythology of its 
own. Originally applied only to Chinese Communist 
indoctrination techniques, it was soon extended to ex- 
plain such diverse and widely separated phenomena as 
the startling confessions which emerged from the Mos- 
cow trials of the 1930’s and the actions of various 
persons of Western nationality who “turned coat’ in 
Communist captivity. 

What was this “brainwashing” all about? Was it a 
“mysterious Oriental device,’ a Communist adaptation 
of Freud, or a practical application to humans of Pavloy’s 
experiments with dogs? Reading about it in the Western 
press, many were reminded of the methods of Ivanov 
and Gletkin in Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, 
and they wondered all over again where truth ended 
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and fiction began. The more ‘‘brainwashing”’ was talked 
about, the greater became the confusion. A definitive 
study by a qualified investigator was badly needed. 


Can a man be made to change his innermost beliefs? 
If a change does occur, how long will it last? How do 
the Chinese Communists obtain such fantastic confes- 
sions, and do the victims really believe their own con- 
fessions, even when false? Is there any defense against 
“brainwashing”? Do Asians and Westerners react dif- 
ferently to it? 

In search of answers to these fundamental questions, 
the author—an American-trained psychiatrist—spent 
nearly two years in Hong Kong conducting a series of 
interviews in depth with people who had been through 
the thought-reform process in China. Dr. Lifton was 
admirably prepared for this undertaking, having pre- 
viously taken part in the psychiatric evaluation of Ameri- 
can soldiers captured by the Chinese during the Korean 
War and later released in the exchange of war prisoners 
known as Operation Big Switch. 

Twenty-five of the persons interrogated by Dr. Lifton 
were Westerners who had undergone the reform process 
in Chinese Communist prisons, and fifteen were Chinese 
intellectuals who had been through thought-remolding 
courses at universities or so-called ‘‘revolutionary col- 
leges.”” The author soon discovered that intensive ex- 
amination of a relatively small number of individual 
subjects would be more rewarding than superficial con- 
tacts with many. “Thought reform,” he explains, “was 
a complex personal experience destructive of personal 
trust; it took time for a subject—especially in an environ- 
ment as full of suspicion as Hong Kong—to trust me 
sufficiently to reveal inner feelings of which he was 
not necessarily proud. And with the Chinese subjects 
this was intensified by the East Asian cultural pattern 
of saying (as both a form of propriety and a means of 
personal protection) what one thinks the listener wishes 
to hear.” 

Offsetting these difficulties, Dr. Lifton had one tre- 
mendous advantage in the immediacy of his access to 
the subjects of his study. In his words, “just a matter 
of days from their reform ordeal, these men and women 
still carried with them its entire atmosphere. They had 
not yet had time to place any distance between them- 
selves and their experiences, or to initiate the distorting 
reconstructions which eventually occur after any stress 
situation.” 


DR. LIFTON’S investigations produced little evidence 
that there is anything particularly mysterious about 
Chinese thought reform procedures (or Russian indoc- 
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trination and confession-extracting techniques for that 
matter), or that they owe much to Pavlov’s studies on 
conditioned reflexes or any other school of psychology. 
The Chinese techniques, in his opinion, derive from a 
convergence of certain Confucian concepts—such as 
‘sincerity,’ ‘‘self-cultivation,” “harmony,” and “rectifi- 
cation of names’—on the one hand, and Marxist- 
Leninist “theory and practice’’ on the other. 

The crucial phase of this convergence probably coin- 
cided with the cheng feng or “ideological remolding 
movement” conducted within the Chinese Communist 
Party in Yenan during 1942-44. The institutions that 
were set up in Yenan to carry out thought remolding 
were patterned after the Sun Yat-sen University in 
Moscow, which had served as an early training center 
for Chinese Communist intellectuals, but the methods 
employed were adapted to the “revolutionary style” 
which Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues had developed 
by trial and error in the Chinese countryside. The result 
was a system of brainwashing more effective than any- 
thing Koestler’s Ivanov knew—and probably more 
subtle and pervasive than Gletkin’s relatively unsophis- 
ticated reliance on deprivation of sleep and physical 
exhaustion. 

Every human being, whatever his circumstances, de- 
votes much of his life to the tasks of adapting to his 
environment and trying to shape that environment to 
suit his purposes. In childhood these adaptations largely 
take the form of a series of learning experiences in 
the course of which the youngster is subjected to the 
calculated deprivations and pressures of an adult-con- 
trolled milieu. The nature and patterns of these pressures 
and deprivations go a long way toward shaping the 
beliefs and behavior of the child. Subsequently, as he 
approaches maturity, he is expected to take more and 
more initiative in manipulating his environment—within 
certain established “moral” and “legal” limits—rather 
than merely submitting to it. 

But what happens when a state achieves such power 
over its subjects and their immediate environments that, 
by manipulating the milieu surrounding any individual 
person, its agents can reshape that person’s behavior 
and beliefs almost as though he were again an infant? 
To a considerable extent, as Lifton describes it, this is 
what ‘‘brainwashing”’ does: the strictly controlled milieu 
brings to bear upon the victim a series of overwhelming 
pressures and at the same time allows only a very limited 
set of alternatives for adapting to them. There is no 
side-stepping the pressures, no alley of escape. The 
victim must reshape himself in order to survive. 

Whether performed in prison or in the tightly 
regulated environment of a revolutionary university or 
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college, thought reform consists of two basic elements: 
confession, involving the admission and renunciation of 
past and present “‘evil’’; and re-education, which seeks 
to remold the subject in the Communist image. In the 
view of the Chinese Communists, these two closely- 
related and overlapping processes constitute a “morally 
uplifting,’ “harmonizing” and “scientifically thera- 
peutic” experience. 

The Occidental subjects studied by Dr. Lifton included 
a physician, a scientist, a business man, a teacher, and 
several clergymen. In his close examination of their 
ordeals and of the lingering aftereffects, Lifton sought 
answers to two quite different questions. First, he tried 
to ascertain which individuals had emerged as apparent 
converts, which as apparent resisters, and which as “ob- 
viously confused.” Second, he sought to determine 
which of his subjects suffered the deepest psychological 
trauma and permanent damage. In devising methods 
of preparing individuals (for example, military per- 
sonnel who might be captured) to “resist’’ brainwashing 
techniques, it is obviously important to understand the 
separate implications of these two basic questions. 

Generally, Lifton concludes that a person’s suscepti- 
bility to thought reform depends more on the possession 
or lack of a well-integrated personality than on pro- 
fession, formal training, or such factors as sectarian 
inclination. Father Luca, who emerged “confused,” 
made a generally satisfactory adjustment after his re- 
lease; Father Vechten, whose ‘‘stature [in prison} com- 
pletely overshadowed the complicated hostilities and 
weaknesses which thought reform engenders,” suffered 
deep emotional conflicts and an accident which may 
well have been psychologically induced, after his return 
to Europe; Father Simon, a Jesuit, was converted to 
communism and after his release continued somehow 
to live as both a Communist and a priest; Bishop Barker 
stood forth as an apparent resister, although there was 
clear evidence that “his theological structure had also 
been penetrated by significant thought reform influ- 
ences.”” While in prison, Professor Castorp, the ‘‘sub- 
missive scientist,” told the Communist reformers what 
they wanted to hear, but after his release he made a 
good recovery and “quickly and actively resumed his 
pre-thought-reform identity,” his basic values remark- 
ably unaffected. 


THE THOUGHT REFORM procedures inflicted on the 
various Western subjects showed only minor variations. 
After a few preliminaries the victim usually finds him- 
self in a small (8’ x 12’), bare cell already containing 
six or eight other prisoners, usually Chinese. These are 


a select group, each member “advanced” in his own 
personal ‘reform’ and eager to cooperate in reforming 
others as a means of gaining “merits” towards his own 
release. The veteran prisoners take turns shouting in- 
vectives at the new victim, denouncing him as an 
“imperialist” and a “spy,” and demanding that he 
“recognize” his “crimes” and “confess everything.” 
For the victim to protest his innocence is of no use; 
the accusations merely grow more vehement. 

After several hours of this treatment, the victim is 
summoned for his first interrogation. He finds himself 
in a small room facing a “judge” flanked by a secretary 
and an interpreter. The judge begins the session by flatly 
telling the prisoner, “You have committed crimes against 
the people, and you must now confess everything.” The 
victim’s declarations of innocence are countered with 
the angry assertion that “the government never arrests 
an innocent man.’’ Much of what the victim formerly 
considered good in his life is now represented to him 
as evil. 

As the interrogation proceeds, the judge’s questions be- 
gin to focus more and more upon the prisoner’s alleged 
connections with various groups—with his own embassy 
perhaps, with foreign military or government officials, 
with Chinese Nationalist agencies, or with Catholic or 
other church organizations. After ten or twelve suc- 
cessive hours of questioning, the victim, though still 
protesting his innocence, normally provides a certain 
amount of suggestive information. When the judge 
thinks that the interrogation has been pressed far 
enough, he orders the prisoner to be handcuffed again 
and returned to his cell to “think over’’ his “‘crimes.”’ 


By the end of two or three more days of confinement, 
during which he is continually harassed by his fellow 
prisoners, the victim in most instances is concerned only 
with finding relief. “You start to think how to get rid 
of these chains. You must get rid of the chains.” So, 
at the next interrogation, he tries to earn relief by 
making a ‘‘wild confession’ —an admission of espionage 
activities which he knows to be fictitious. “If we show 
we are a big criminal, maybe we will get better 
treatmencr ae) ae 

But the judge is not satisfied; on the contrary, he 
presents evidence to show that the confessed activities 
are spurious. The government does not want “wild 
confessions’’; it wants only the “‘truth.’’ So the prisoner 
goes back with his chains, his cellmates continue to 
treat him as an enemy, and “the struggle” goes on. 
“They don’t assist you because you are too reactionary. 

You eat as a dog does, with your mouth and 
teeth... . If you have to make water, they open 
your trousers and you make water in a corner... . In 
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the W.C. someone opens your trousers, and after you 
have finished they clean you. You are never out of 
the chains.” 


The program of alternating struggle and interroga- 
tion continues for a week or more, frequently with no 
opportunity for sleep. The victim’s cellmates tell him 
repeatedly that he alone is responsible for his plight. 
‘You want the chains. . . . Otherwise you would be 
more ‘sincere’. . .” The victim finds himself trapped 
in a Kafka-like maze of vague yet damning accusations; 
unable to comprehend exactly what he is supposed to 
be guilty of, he sees no possible way of establishing 
his innocence. His accusers meanwhile are beginning 
to locate deep levels of guilt which they work upon in 
order to subvert his personality from within. In this 
fashion, according to Lifton, the prisoner was rapidly 
“reduced to something not fully human and yet not 
quite animal, no longer adult and yet not quite the 
child; instead, an adult human being was placed in 
the position of an infant or a sub-human animal help- 
lessly being manipulated by larger and stronger ‘adults’ 
or ‘trainers.’ ”’ 


AS THE ASSAULTS CONTINUE, the victim even- 
tually “begins to experience one of the most primitive 
and painful emotions known to man, the fear of total 
annihilation.” He must survive; only those who suc- 
cessfully confess survive; hence he must confess—suc- 
cessfully. He probes more deeply into himself until he 
finds something that is both real and evil. “I can tell 
ones cuilty fact #. 2 alvcan tell’ three culty factsames cs 
He finds that he can give real facts—and present them 
as bigger, more evil than they actually were. 


The victim’s cellmates continue to criticize him, always 
from the “‘people’s’” viewpoint. If he drops a plate, 
this is wasting the people’s money; if he drinks too 
much water, he is draining the blood of the people; if 
he takes up too much room in his sleep, this is “im- 
perialist expansion.’ Under this relentless pressure, the 
prisoner finally begins to look at himself from the 
same viewpoint and to feel that he is indeed a criminal, 
that “they” are right. “I did this, I am a criminal.” 
There are still moments when the prisoner doubts his 
guilt, but he keeps these doubts to himself. More and 
more, from then on, he loses his old points of reference, 
his old convictions of truth, and gradually adopts the 
““people’s standpoint.” Now, at last, there is a miraculous 
improvement in his status: the handcuffs and chains 
are removed; he is comfortably seated while talking 
with the judge; he is permitted the luxury of eight full 
hours of sleep. 
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The prisoner has now reached a stage where he 
perceives more clearly his former “evil ways’ and 
begins to work hard at his confession. Within a short 
time he is drawn into the Asuveh hsi—the study group 
of cellmates—whose sessions take up the greater part 
of each waking day. In due course he joins them in 
conducting the ‘‘struggle’”’ against a new victim admitted 
into the cell. His reformation progresses rapidly; he 
is well on the way to becoming the new man his in- 
doctrinators intended to make him. 


A portion of the long study session each day is 
devoted to “‘daily-life criticisms’: a group discussion 
of general conduct, attitudes toward others, willingness 
to do one’s share of work in the cell, eating and 
sleeping habits. Whenever a foreign prisoner is found 
wanting in any of these respects, the fault is attributed 
to his harboring of attitudes inspired by “imperialist” 
or “bourgeois” greed and exploitation instead of the 
correct “‘people’s attitude” of sharing and cooperation. 
The prisoner begins to feel that he has been through a 
deeply moving, almost religious experience. Increas- 
ingly, too, he finds himself living in “harmony” with 
his cellmates. 

So lasting are the effects in some cases that even years 
later, when the victim is back in his own free society, 
he misses this harmony and longs for the relatively 
simple, deeply ‘meaningful’ prison experience glorified 
in his memory. For back in the Western world he finds 
himself still troubled by the kernel of evil truth around 
which his new prison identity had been fashioned, and 
at times he sees himself again from the “people’s view- 
point” or suffers from confusion as his Western identity 
threatens to slip away in favor of his prison self. 


CHINESE VICTIMS of “brainwashing” go through 
much the same sort of ordeal in a “revolutionary col- 
lege” or university. At first the “students” are left very 
much to themselves. They eat, sleep, and talk together 
in an austere but friendly environment. Initial reserve 
soon gives way, and the students begin to reveal to 
one another details of their backgrounds, their frustra- 
tions, beliefs and aspirations. 

Suddenly, the atmosphere changes. There is an im- 
portant, highly-charged lecture by a prominent Com- 
munist Party official, followed by a series of bsueh hsi 
sessions of rising intensity. One of the students, hitherto 
quiet and inconspicuous, abruptly sheds his disguise and 
emerges as a trained “‘activist’’ of the party or the 
Communist Youth Corps. The other students discover 
that he has been listening to their loose talk and taking 
note of their vulnerabilities. 


From this point on, group pressures steadily mount, 
and the individual student finds himself subjected to a 
prolonged process of criticism, self-criticism and con- 
fession much like that experienced by foreign prisoners. 
The descriptions of their past and present attitudes 
which the students so freely exchanged with one another 
during the first days now come back to haunt them. 

There are, of course, differences of approach. Whereas 
the Western victim of thought reform is attacked mainly 
for his association with “imperialism,” the student at a 
revolutionary university is under fire mainly for his 
“individualism,” for his “highly immoral’ tendency 
to follow personal inclinations rather than the path 
charted by the party. Under mounting group pressure, 
the “individualist” student feels increasingly isolated 
and out of step. The very deepest pockets of hidden 
guilt feelings are skillfully tapped. The student is 
overwhelmed by remorse and a sense of isolation. “I 
was very confused. . . . I felt lonely. . . . I found it 
hard to be alone with all the world on the other side. 
... You feel like a stranger in that environment if 
you don’t go over.’ The student doubts himself and 
all that he previously believed in. 

After weeks of “struggle,” with tension becoming 
almost unbearable, the students are directed to begin 
working on their final thought summaries or confessions. 
At a mass meeting, faculty members emphasize the im- 
portance of this undertaking as the crystallization of 
the entire reform experience, the final opportunity for 
the student to resolve his thought problems. Each 
student’s confession must be a virtual life history begin- 
ning two generations back and extending through the 
reform experience. It must describe candidly and thor- 
oughly how the student’s thoughts have developed and 
influenced his actions; it must analyze also the effects 
of thought reform on his character and view of the 
world. 


After a ten-day writing period the student reads his 
life history to the Asueh hsi, whose members tear it 
apart piece by piece. Each member of the group must 
sign the document, signifying his approval and responsi- 
bility for it, before the group as a whole can allow it to 


pass. The history is reviewed, of course, at higher levels 
and approved or sent back. As finally approved, the 
document becomes a part of the student’s personal 
dossier and accompanies him throughout his subsequent 
career. 

There is one more ordeal: the student must con- 
vincingly and irrevocably denounce his own father in 
public—both as an individual and as a representative 
of the old order. In a culture which for generations 
cultivated reverence and obedience to one’s parents, this 
denunciation constitutes the ultimate symbol and proof 
of the student’s rejection of his former self. 


FOR BOTH THE Western prisoner and the Chinese 
“student,” the thought reform process, despite its com- 
pulsory elements, assumes deep, almost religious con- 
notations. This phenomenon, Lifton believes, is perhaps 
its most dangerous aspect. He writes: 


During the past century, emotions formerly directed to- 
ward organized religion have been expressed in relation- 
ship to politics and science. This rechanneling of emotion 
is not without its dangers; as Camus said, “Politics is not 
religion, or, if it is, then it is nothing but the Inquisition.” 
Such political inquisitions occur—as in thought reform— 
when ideological totalists set up their own theocratic 
search for heresy. 


In any event, Dr. Lifton’s study demonstrates be- 
yond any doubt that it is possible to reshape a man’s 
innermost beliefs by subjecting him to sufficient physical 
and psychological stress, or even just the latter. At what 
point the transformation finally takes place depends 
upon the personality structure of the individual victim. 
It matters little whether the techniques of thought re- 
molding were devised by theoreticians or by practical 
people; what is important is that Communist totalitarian 
society—whether Soviet or Chinese—has proven itself 
a congenial environment for their development. 

If there is any defense against “brainwashing,” it 
undoubtedly lies in the cultivation of psychologically 
sound and healthy citizens through the preservation and 
further development of free, non-totalistic, politically 
and economically “healthy’’ societies. 
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Leninists and Oppositionists 


The Communist International, 1919-1934: Documents, 
Volume II: 1923-1928; edited by Jane Degras. 
Oxford University Press, 

London, New York, Toronto, 1960. 


International Communism, 

edited by David Footman. 

St. Antony’s Papers, No. 9, Chatto & Windus, London, 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1959. 


THE COMMON DENOMINATOR of these four vol- 
umes is Opposition to Communist (that is, Leninist or 
Stalinist) predomination or influence. Each book con- 
tributes to our knowledge and understanding of the 
manifold struggles which resulted in the triumph of 
one party, and ultimately of one man, over all opposi- 
tion and all critics from within the party (or parties, 
in the wider field of the Communist International). 
Indeed, it is with the Comintern that two of the books 
are concerned, while the other two deal with opposition 
inside Soviet Russia. 

The most useful from the point of view of the scholar 
is the second volume of selected documents of the 
Communist International, edited by Jane Degras. Dur- 
ing the years 1923 to 1928 international communism 
suffered a series of shattering defeats, first in Italy, 
Germany and Bulgaria, later in Poland and China: in 
each instance, the growth of a movement of the extreme 
left brought about the establishment of a fascist or 
dictatorial regime which took strong measures against 
the local Communists and in some cases almost annihi- 


Mr. Carsten, whose reviews appear regularly on these 
pages, is a Reader in Modern History at the University 
of London, and author, among other works, of Princes 
and Parliaments in Germany (Oxford University Press, 
1959). 
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Soviet Affairs, Number Two. 

edited by David Footman. 

St. Antony’s Papers, No. 6, Chatto & Windus, London, 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1959. 


The Conscience of the Revolution, 

Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia, 

by Robert Vincent Daniels. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. 


Reviewed by F. L. Carsten 


lated them (Mussolini in Italy, Tsankov in Bulgaria, 
Pilsudski in Poland, Chiang Kai-shek in China). Even 
in those countries where the Communists continued as 
a legal mass party, their development was hindered by 
fierce quarrels among rival leaders and by the heresy 
hunts and purges conducted by the Russian leadership. 
This was the period of the “bolshevization” of the 
Communist parties, proclaimed as “the most important 
task of the Comintern” by its fifth congress in 1924; 
its sections were ordered to permit “no fractions, tend- 
encies or groups,” and to “take over for themselves 
everything in Russian bolshevism that has international 
significance.” Thus the fight against ““Trotskyism’’ was 
transferred to the international field by Zinoviev and 
other Comintern leaders; later Zinoviev, fallen from 
grace in Russia, was dismissed as chairman of the 
Comintern; there his place was taken by Bukharin, who 
in turn fell when Stalin turned against the right-wing 
Bolsheviks. During this period Comintern politics were 
closely attuned to the struggle for the succession inside 
Russia: up to 1928 united front tactics were followed 
with certain variations, but then they were abandoned 
and replaced by the slogan of “‘class against class,’ and 
“the right-wing danger” became the chief concern. 

As Mrs. Degras has pointed out in her essay on united 
front tactics in International Communism, this change 


was due to the failure of the experiment in cooperation 
between the Russian and the British trade unions and 
the British withdrawal from the Anglo-Russian trade 
union committee, as well as to the breakdown of the 
alliance between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Com- 
munists, who were massacred by their former allies—a 
catastrophe for the Russians who, in spite of many 
warnings, had clung to the alliance to the bitter end. 
Yet, as in many other cases, the leaders argued that 
Comintern policy and the directives issued by the 
Executive Committee had been correct, and that the 
debacle was due “‘to the faulty application of a correct 
policy, for which the Chinese [Communist Party’s} 
central committee and some of the Comintern’s rep- 
resentatives in China were responsible.” It was always 
easy to find scapegoats, for the Comintern leaders could 
do no wrong. 


THE CHANGE of Comintern policy, however, was 
due above all to the new course in Russia and Stalin’s 
fight against the right-wing opposition. Throughout this 
period Comintern discussions were overshadowed by the 
factional fights among the Bolsheviks, as amply evi- 
denced in Mrs. Degras’ volume. What had once been 
independent Communist parties became satellites of the 
almighty Bolshevik party, and all more independently- 
minded leaders were expelled or silenced. As Bukharin 
put it in 1928 to the sixth world congress: 


We have learned how to conduct operations against every 
kind of deviation; we do it brilliantly. But as for real 
study of the problems, genuine argumentation and not a 
mechanical fight against opponents—that we still have to 
learn. 


All this may have been inevitable because the Russian 
revolution remained isolated and the defense of Soviet 
Russia and of Russian interests became the primary 
duty of the Comintern sections, to which other aspirations 
had to be subordinated. Hence, even after Chiang 
Kai-shek’s break with the Chinese Communists, the 
latter were enjoined by Moscow “to keep the agrarian 
revolution within the limits necessary to preserve the 
alliance with the Kuomintang.” Under such conditions 
a putsch might be organized by tiny militant groups—as 
in Hamburg in 1923 and in Canton in 1927—but no 
genuine revolutionary movement could develop. And 
even during this period of comparatively moderate 
Comintern tactics no realistic analysis of the political 
situation was possible: for in 1924 the fifth world 
congress asserted that “fascism and social-democracy 
are the right and left hands of modern capitalism,” 
and in 1926 at the seventh plenum of the ECCI Kuusinen 


laid down that the ‘‘chief task was to liberate the masses 
from social-democracy, which was more dangerous than 
fascism.” If that was so, any united front, any common 
defense against fascist attack, was indeed pointless—and 
those advocating it were traitors to the cause of com- 
munism. More valuable even than the carefully selected 
documents printed here are detailed introductions and 
summaries of the editor, which make this volume a 
mine of information for anyone interested in the subject. 


THAT “BOLSHEVIZATION” was not an issue new 
to the post-Lenin period is shown by Mr. Richard 
Lowenthal’s substantial and well documented essay on 
‘The Bolshevization of the Spartacus League” in Inter- 
national Communism, describing the intervention of the 
Comintern in the affairs of the German Communist 
Party during the years 1919-21; the outcome was the 
KPD’s attempt at revolution by taking the “offensive” 
(the “March action” of 1921), which led to a crushing 
defeat and the expulsion of the ablest leaders. To the 
author the basic problem facing the Communist parties 
is whether they should become mass parties or be satis- 
fied with being a core, an elite—which would lead to 
their constant purification but would destroy their mass 
influence. Yet his argument becomes more doubtful 
when he claims that 


. the separate revolutionary mass party could survive 
in the long run only if it became as fundamentally “class- 
less,’ as capable of changing its “social basis” according 
to the situation, as all totalitarian parties; the working 
class character of the party could only be preserved in 
the long run if the split was abandoned (p. 67). 


Yet the reality of pre-1933 Germany, or of contem- 
porary France, does not seem to support this general 
assertion. While the membership of the KPD (and 
of the French CP) did remain predominantly working- 
class, that of the Nazi party was predominantly petty- 
bourgeois (only the SA recruited large numbers of the 
unemployed). Apparently Mr. Lowenthal wants to 
prove that—because all totalitarian systems are alike— 
the Communist and Fascist parties must have the same 
social basis, that of “the uprooted and disaffected.” 
But is that really the case? This approach would 
neglect the differences which exist, for example, be- 
tween underdeveloped and industrially advanced coun- 
tries, and between the conditions of boom and slump. 

Some of the other essays in this volume are much 
less valuable and original. Mr. Guy Wint’s essay on 
“Communism in India” is mainly based on P. Spratt’s 
Blowing up India, and contains little that is new. Three 
times he mentions “the Comintern Congress of 1920 at 
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Turin’”—which never met. He alleges that this Con- 
gress enjoined Communists “to boycott parliament or 
to try to destroy it’—an assertion contradicted by the 
theses adopted by the second Comintern congress in 
Moscow in 1920. The author compounds his error 
further in saying that these theses were repudiated by 
the Indian Communists when they took office in Kerala 
in 1957 (does Mr. Wint really not know that Com- 
munists have at times taken office in many countries, even 
in coalition governments with “bourgeois” parties ?). 

The late Mr. Carew Hunt’s paper on Willi Muenzen- 
berg relies mainly on the recollections of Muenzenberg’s 
widow and her sister, Mrs. Buber-Neumann; it adds 
nothing to the story of this well-known German Com- 
munist and later oppositionist, nor does it unravel the 
mystery of his death in occupied France. 

The three essays in Soviet Affairs, Number Two deal 
with certain aspects of the civil war. All make fascinat- 
ing reading, especially Mr. David Footman’s study of 
Nestor Makhno, a little known figure of the civil war 
in the Ukraine, whose personal story serves to demon- 
strate the hopeless position of a little peasant republic 
between white and red, and its ultimate disaster caused 
above all by red duplicity. Equally interesting is Mr. 
George Katkov’s paper on “the Kronstadt rising,” 
which proves that the Kronstadt sailors were not aim- 
ing at the recall of the Constituent Assembly or the 
overthrow of the Soviet constitution, but rather at the 
reestablishment of Soviet democracy through free and 
secret Soviet elections and the recognition of all left- 
wing parties. As Mr. Katkov puts it, ‘the sailors had 
no quarrel with the principle of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but they did not accept the leadership of 
the Communist Party.’ They did not want to return 
to the ideas of 1917, but were aiming at a “third revolu- 
tion.” The third essay, by Mr. C. H. Ellis, describes 
operations and British intervention in Transcaspia in 
the years 1918-19, a tale of missed military and political 
opportunities. 


ANOTHER TALE of missed opportunities and political 
ineptitude is the history of the Communist opposition, 
told by Mr. Daniels in the Conscience of the Revolution. 
The author tends to play down the importance of the 
right wing, taking for granted that its defeat was in- 
evitable, and to concentrate instead on the history of 
the left opposition. He asserts that “in early 1923 
Trotsky held most of the trumps” (p. 207): but was 
that really the case? Since Stalin dominated the party 
apparatus, the dice were heavily loaded against Trotsky 
from the outset. Furthermore, as Trotsky himself wrote 
later: 
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Independent action on my part would have been... 
represented as my personal fight for Lenin’s place in the 
party and the state. The very thought of this made me 
shudder. 


Can it really be held that a man, who “did not lift a 
finger to secure it,’ “had victory within his grasp” 
(p. 206) ? The struggle for the succession was a struggle 
for power—a fact which Trotsky never learned to under- 
stand, but which Stalin had grasped long before Lenin’s 
death. Mr. Daniels rightly quotes Bukharin’s words to 
Kamenev: 


Stalin . . . is an unprincipled intriguer who subordinates 
everything to the preservation of his power. He changes 
his theories according to whom he needs to get rid of 
at any given moment. 


The author does not dispute this interpretation, yet 
his own is quite different, for according to him, ‘the 
oppositionists were typically Westernized émigrés, both 
Bolshevik and Menshevik, who had assimilated basic 
Western assumptions of socialism as a democratically 
constituted system based on prior industrial development 
(p. 408). Or as stated at the beginning: 


These currents can best be termed as they usually knew 
themselves—‘“Leninist” and “Leftist.” In essence, the differ- 
ence between the two tendencies was that of power and 
principle—of revolutionary pragmatism and revolutionary 
idealism (p. 4). 


This interpretation, which permeates the whole vol- 
ume, oversimplifies the issue by dividing the many, fre- 
quently changing and shifting groups and factions into 
two large camps, which were opposed to each other not 
on grounds of tactics, but on grounds of principle. It 
amounts to a plea for the ‘‘Leftists’” who emerge as 
socialists of a western, democratic type. Logically, it 
would follow that no party dictatorship would have 
been established in Russia if they had been victorious. 
Mr. Daniels goes so far as to claim that “Molotov was 
correct in saying, “Trotskyism . . . was and is a remnant 
of the Social Democracy within our own ranks’ ”’ 
(p. 409) —an acceptance of the charges brought against 
the opposition by its enemies, although his motive 
clearly is to exonerate Trotsky. 

Quite apart from the rights and wrongs of Trotskyism, 
however, it is highly doubtful whether it is possible to 
write the history of the Communist opposition without 
writing the history of the Bolshevik party, and that 
Mr. Leonard Schapiro has just done in a far more com- 
petent and scholarly fashion.* Mr. Daniels’ volume 


* The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Random House, 
New York, and Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1960. 


contains above all copious extracts from the writings 
and speeches of the oppositionists and the replies of the 
“Leninists’’—arid, theoretical exchanges on the true 
meaning of Marxism and Leninism which do not ex- 
plain anything, neither the story of the Bolshevik party 
and of its factions, nor the reality of Soviet politics. 
Was this exercise in semantics really worth all the 
effort? But what has puzzled the reviewer most is the 
gtaphical representation of “The Two-dimensional Po- 
litical Classification” and ‘‘The Evolution of Soviet 


Politics,” both divided into ‘“‘soft’’ and “hard,” and 
into ‘‘Mass-interest’’ and ‘‘Class-interest,’’ according to 
“Scale of Methods” and ‘Scale of Program”’ respectively 
(p. 435); these are followed by another six graphs on 
the cleavages in the Bolshevik party. Mr. Daniels states: 
“The field analysis can be further employed to map 
out a visual approximation of the factional history of 
the Russian Communist Party” (p. 434); yet in truth 
these graphs do not add anything to our understanding 
of the very complex problems posed by that history. 


CORRECTIONS: Lines 11 and 23 in Poem V of the “Poems from the Under- 
ground’ (Problems of Communism, May-June 1961, p. 4) should read “We 
all walked under god,” rather than “We all were under god.” 

In the same issue, the publisher of Mr. Barnet’s book, Who Wants Dis- 
armament (p. 32), zs Beacon Press, rather than Harvard University Press. We 
also regret the omission of the note acknowledging Mr. Barnet’s indebtedness 
to the Russian Research Center, Harvard University, for its support of the 


research on which his article was based, 


NOTE: Due to lack of space, the fourth installment of our series “Russia, China 
and the World” was not included in this issue. It will appear in a forthcoming 
number, and will deal with Soviet and Communist activities in Africa. 


—THE EDITORS 
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Notes and Views 


The Criminal Reconsidered 


RECENT ENACTMENTS in the Soviet Union, extending 
the application of the death penalty and establishing new 
procedures for prosecuting certain minor offenders, have 
led to speculation about reactionary tendencies in the 
Soviet administration of justice. The news awakened 
memories of the legalized terror that dominated Soviet 
criminal law during the greater part of the Soviet regime. 
These apprehensions are misplaced: they exaggerate the 
extent both of the current retreat and of the earlier 
progress. 

Two and a half years ago the Fundamentals of Crimi- 
nal Legislation and Criminal Procedure were promulgated 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to the accompaniment 
of self-congratulatory speeches and articles. The Funda- 
mentals marked the height of the reforming wave of 
1955-57. Essentially, they provided an outline which was 
to be filled in by special legislation in the USSR at large, 
and by new codes in the individual republics. They con- 
centrated criminal jurisdiction in the regular courts, en- 
larged somewhat the functions of defense counsel, re- 
stricted the scope of appeals from acquittals, and stated 
or re-stated a number of important procedural guarantees. 

While the Fundamentals were being drafted and dis- 
cussed, however, an ominous new device was promoted 
through officially inspired draft legislation, under which 
certain “parasitic” offenders could be convicted by public 
meetings without judges, counsel or procedural guarantees 
and sentenced to as much as five years of deportation and 
forced labor. The sentence would go into effect upon 
confirmation by the executive committee of the local soviet 
and there was no provision for judicial review.t Despite 
some public and perhaps more private opposition, the 
measure was enacted into law during the late 1950's 
in several republics, though not in the RSFSR or the 
Ukrainian SSR. 


1The power given to local party officials by this scheme 
caused the present writer to speculate in 1958 that the resulting 
threat of haphazard or irregular administration might have to 
be met by some reviewing mechanism in party or administrative 
channels. (See “The New Face of ‘Socialist Legality,’ ”’ Prob- 
lems of Communism, July-August 1958, p. 30). The specula- 
tion seems to have been justified. In June 1960 a Soviet jurist 
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The anti-parasite procedure was sometimes defended 
as a necessary substitute for the abolished trozki, the 
administrative tribunals under the NKVD and MVD from 
1934 to 1953. More often, it was associated with the 
renewed emphasis on the role of “society” (obshchestven- 
most) in maintaining public order. Speeches by Khrush- 
chev, Suslov, and others in 1958 and 1959 stressed the 
theoretical importance of transferring more and more 
functions from the state to society. The ideological and 
psychological importance of collective moral suasion was 
celebrated in theoretical articles. “Comrades’ courts” were 
revived and expanded by legislation in 1959 authorizing 
them to hear several types of cases generally subsumed 
as “cases of violations of law and other deviations from 
the norms of public behavior if the offender, to judge 
from the nature of his offense and from his personality, 
can be reformed through the application of measures of 
public influence.” These informal, locally elected tribu- 
nals could rebuke the offender with various degrees of 
obloquy, impose a small fine, ordain compensation for 
damage, or recommend job-changes or eviction. The public 
was supposed to take a more active part in the adminis- 
tration of justice for petty crimes and lead the offender 
back to virtue through shame, work, and remorse. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT of the recent statutes show 
a continuation of the tendency (already visible in the 
Fundamentals) to widen the gulf between the treatment 
of first offenders or petty criminals on the one hand and 
the treatment of repeaters or organized gangsters on the 
other. 

The Fundamentals of 1958 had retained the option of 
applying the death penalty, “pending its complete aboli- 
tion,’ for a short list of crimes including high treason, 


reported orally that, in at least one of the republics where 
the anti-parasite law had been enacted, the public prosecutors 
were taking the position that the executive committee’s action 
in confirming the sentence fell under the supervisory jurisdiction 
of the public prosecutors and so could be protested by them 
to the next higher soviet. There was still no judicial par- 
ticipation, and the defendant had no right of appeal. 


espionage, sabotage (diversiia), terrorist acts, banditry, 
murder under aggravating circumstances, and certain war- 
time offenses. On May Sth of this year, a Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 2 extended 
the option of applying the death penalty (still “pending 
its complete abolition”) to cover also the business of 
making or issuing counterfeit money; the theft of state 
or public property in especially large amounts; and “‘the 
case of especially dangerous habitual offenders and per- 
sons convicted of serious crimes who in places of depriva- 
tion of freedom terrorize prisoners who have taken the 
path of reform, commit assaults on the administration, 
or organize or take an active part in criminal groupings 
for that purpose.” A corresponding change was made in 
the provisions for parole and commutation. Under the 
Fundamentals, especially dangerous recidivists were not 
eligible for parole or commutation. The new Decree ex- 
tends ineligibility to two other classes: persons who, hav- 
ing previously benefited from parole or commutation, 
commit new premeditated crimes before the expiration of 
the original term; and persons convicted (though first 
offenders) of any of a list of especially serious crimes,? 
including among others those newly covered by the pos- 
sible death penalty. 

At the other end of the continuum, minor offenses con- 
tinue to be withdrawn gradually from the jurisdiction 
(and safeguards) of the regular courts. In a compromise 
decree issued on May 4th, the RSFSR has at last resolved 
the debate over the anti-parasite legislation. The descrip- 
tion of the offense does not substantially vary from the 
original conception of 1957, but the procedure by which 
the determination is made is more complex and may allow 
for a more orderly application. 

In the RSFSR version, “the exposure of persons leading 
an antisocial, parasitic way of life and the verification of 
all the relevant circumstances” are carried out by the 
police and the public prosecutor, who had no such role 
in the earlier versions. Though the decree is not explicit 
on the point, it appears that this operation must be pre- 
ceded by two other events: a warning, with a time-limit, 
administered by a public organization or a state agency 
to the “parasite” to “take to the path of an honest life 
of labor,” and the parasite’s disregard of that warning. 
If the prosecutor decides to forward the case, he sends 
it to one of two institutions: either a regular people’s 
court, or a “working people’s collective of an enterprise, 
shop, institution, organization, collective farm or collective 
farm brigade.” The people’s court may pronounce sentence 


2Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta, No. 19 (1054), May 11, 
1961, item 207. 

3“. . banditry, the making and issuing of counterfeit money 
or securities, violation of the regulations on currency transac- 
tions, the theft of state or public property in especially large 
amounts, premeditated murder under aggravating circumstances, 
rape entailing grave consequences or rape of a minor, robbery, 
and the receiving or giving of a bribe or acting as intermediary 
in bribery committed under aggravating circumstances.” 


of deportation and forced labor to specially designated 
localities for a period of from two to five years; its 
sentence is final and unappealable. If the case has gone 
to the collective, the same sentence may be pronounced 
but requires approval by the executive committee of the 
local soviet; the decision of the latter is likewise final, 


nothing being said of the possibility of administrative 
review. 


TAKEN TOGETHER, the new measures appear to reflect 
a penological assumption that offenders are classifiable 
into two categories, to which society should make two in- 
creasingly differentiated responses. The hardened crim- 
inal, recognized by the magnitude of his crime or his 
recidivism, is to be pursued relentlessly; the death penalty 
is now to be applied somewhat more widely, and stringent 
restrictions are placed on the dispensation of paroles and 
commutations. For this class of criminals the chances of 
rehabilitation are apparently considered slim. The assump- 
tion is either that the increased severity of the sanctions 
will deter more effectively, or that the defense of society 
requires longer sentences and more executions. There are 
indications that here and there the reforms of the fifties 
were taken more seriously than the authors intended them 
to be taken; 4 the new legislation rectifies this error. It 
also enlarges the arsenal of official weapons against the 
major economic crimes, which apparently had been han- 
dled with inappropriate laxity by some courts.5 To impose 
the death penalty on the professional counterfeiter or the 
large-scale embezzler seems drastic, but it must be remem- 
bered that under Soviet conditions the borderline between 


economic crimes and crimes against the state is necessarily 
blurred. 

The minor or first offender, on the other hand, is still 
amenable to social suasion. It is he for whom the benefits 
of parole and commutation are now reserved. In the 
RSFSR, if his offense falls within the categories of the 
anti-parasite laws (which of course embrace also many 


4“ |. quite a few workers in the court, the public prosecu- 


tor’s offices and the police have an idea that once the party 
line has been directed toward a restriction of the scope of 
coercion and the employment of many diverse social forms of 
response to violators of the law, it is thereupon possible to 
weaken the application of measures of state coercion. In 
practice this leads to a situation in which some workers focus 
their main attention on just one side of the business—on re- 
education, with society's help, of persons who have committed 
unimportant violations—and fail to wage the essential struggle 
against dangerous criminals.” N. R. Mironov, “Concerning 
Some Questions of Deterrence of Crime and Other Antisocial 
Manifestations and the Struggle with Them under Contemporary 
Conditions,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 5, p. 1. 

5 See “Directive No. 1 of the Plenum of the Supreme Court 
of the RSFSR, March 31, 1961, on the Work of the Judicial 
Panel on Criminal Cases of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR,” 
Sovetskaia yustitsiia, No. 8, April 1961, p. 27. 
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acts that would not elsewhere be treated as criminal) 
he may now be taken before a workers’ collective or a 
people’s court, and he will quite possibly have already 
defied the pressure exerted by a comrades’ court. 

The procedures under the anti-parasite laws or before 
the comrades’ courts are not, in Soviet terminology, re- 
garded as criminal, though the maximum penalty that may 
be imposed on a parasite is more severe than the penalty 
for many conventional crimes. The safeguards of the 
Fundamentals of Criminal Procedure are not applicable 
to the non-courts; it is unclear whether any of them will 
apply to the defendant who happens, by the choice of a 
public prosecutor, to be brought before a people’s court 
on parasite charges. 

At this stage it is not possible to predict the effect of 
the new measures on Soviet criminal or quasi-criminal 
behavior. The range of sanctions and machinery available 
to the public authorities seems to have been widened; 
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whether a humane and discriminating use will be made 
of the new possibilities is questionable. Soviet criminology 
has barely begun any serious public study of the causes 
of crime; given the doctrinal obstacles to the recognition 
of some of the factors determining criminal behavior, it 
is hardly likely that the USSR will see the emergence of 
an enlightened penology in the near future. Whatever 
penological theory underlies the present profusion of tri- 
bunals and sanctions is in any event obscured by the 
requirements of political control, which have once again 
worked to the disadvantage of criminal procedure. 


Leon Lipson 


(Professor Lipson, who teaches at the Yale University Law 
School, is one of the foremost American authorities on 
Soviet law.) 
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The CPSU Draft Program: 


COMMENTARY 


A Credo of Conservatism 


By Robert C. Tucker 


THE NEW DRAFT PROGRAM of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party is far more than a program in the specific 
sense of the word. Covering past and present as well as 
the projected future, treating of capitalism as well as 
communism, of foreign as well as internal policy, it 
offers an apologia for the Soviet regime and its actions 
over the years, a blueprint of sorts indicating the future 
directions of Soviet policy, and a general redefinition of 
the articles of faith for a Soviet or Moscow-oriented 
Communist in the year 1961. 

Its audience is the world, but more especially, it would 
seem, the Communist part—and parties—of the world. 
For the Khrushchev regime, it is a piece of good fortune 
that the decision of well over twenty years ago to revise 
the 1919 Program went unrealized for so long. This, 
fortuitously, has made it possible to bring out the new 
compendium of orthodoxy at a time when it is badly 
needed in Moscow’s struggle to preserve Soviet political 
and ideological ascendancy in world communism, pri- 
marily against the pretensions of Peking. In the draft Pro- 
gram the CPSU calls itself ‘‘the party of scientific com- 
munism.”’ It emphasizes that the USSR is leading the 
march toward communism, being the first country to 
enter the epoch of “full-scale construction” of commu- 
nism, and that its path to the goal is the only right one. 
Written all over this enormous document is the sensitiv- 
ity of the Soviet Russian Communists to considerations 
of status, especially involving their claim that Soviet Rus- 


Mr. Tucker is Professor of Government at Indiana 
University (Bloomington, Indiana). A frequent con- 
tributor to this journal, he is the author of a book on 
Karl Marx, to be published shortly. 


sia remains the fountainhead of ideas, strategies and 
practical leadership in world Communist affairs. Whether 
this claim to continued rightful tenure of the role of 
leader, teacher and model will be accepted as valid by all 
Communist regimes and parties may not become fully 
clear until the “‘secret’’ speeches at the forthcoming 22nd 
Soviet Party Congress are leaked to the world. 
Khrushchev’s name goes unmentioned in the text of 
the new Program, as if to underscore the rather strong 
statement in the final section against the “‘cult of the in- 
dividual” and in favor of the ‘‘Leninist principle of col- 
lective leadership.” Yet the imprint of Khrushchey’s 
political orientation lies clearly upon it. His innovations 
in internal policy, such as the development of the virgin 
lands and the establishment of the regional economic 
councils and reorganization of the MTS (Machine 
Tractor Stations), are duly approved. His ideas in regard 
to revitalizing the Soviet bureaucratic machine receive 
further elaboration. Even agrogorods are back in fashion, 
though under a new name (“‘agrarian-industrial com- 
plexes’) and only as a distant goal. And Khrushchevian 
over-optimism as to the potentialities of economic prog- 
ress under the existing system is evident in various 
places. A case in point is the assertion that the USSR 
will surpass the United States in per capita production 
(including agricultural production) by 1970. Another 
is the promise to raise the national income by nearly 250 
percent in ten years and by 500 percent in twenty. 


PART ONE of the draft Program surveys the situation 
and prospects of the non-Communist world, which is 
viewed as being in “transition from capitalism to com- 
munism.” Much of it is a repetition of tired platitudes 
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that bear little if any relation to reality (e.g., “Life has 
fully confirmed the Marxist thesis of increasing prole- 
tarization in capitalist society”). However, the need to 
deal with the “‘transition’’ affords the framers of the 
document an opportunity to restate for the edification of 
all Communists everywhere the principal theses of the 
Khrushchevian ideology of foreign policy, including the 
thesis that despite the inevitability of Communist revolu- 
tion in all countries, “It is possible to avert a world war 

” Though no mention of the fact is made, this 
formally revises the position taken in the 1919 Program 
asserting the inevitability of “imperialist wars’ that 
would tend to turn into world wars. 

The characteristic ambivalence of the Khrushchevian 
doctrine of foreign affairs is very noticeable in the draft 
Program. It calls for the cessation of the cold war, but 
breathes the spirit of cold war in the crude and violent 
language of many of its passages (e.g., “The imperialist 
camp is preparing the most horrible crime against hu- 
manity—a world thermonuclear war . . .”). It says that 
peaceful coexistence is an objective necessity, but depicts 
it as a hostile relationship, indeed as a “‘specific form 
of class struggle.” Again, wars can and must be averted, 
but “liberation wars against imperialism’ are desirable. 
Socialist revolutions can take place without civil war and 
armed violence, and perhaps even by monetary transac- 
tion, but one must also bear in mind the possibility of a 
“non-peaceful transition to socialism.’’ Nationalism de- 
serves every support by the Communists when it is anti- 
Western in character (“‘anti-imperialist’” is the word 
used), but inside ‘‘socialist countries” it is a weapon of 
international reaction and must be combatted with all 
firmness. Anti-communism is a heinous ideology devised 
for purposes of ideological warfare, but anti-capitalism ts 
entirely praiseworthy and necessary: “The Communist 
Party will go on exposing the anti-popular reactionary na- 
ture of capitalism and all attempts to draw pretty pictures 
of the capitalist system.”’ Like the petty bourgeois whom 
Marx described in one of his letters as a “‘living contra- 
diction,’ the present-day Communist of Khrushchevian 
persuasion is Monsieur On the One Hand and On the 
Other Hand. 


UNLIKE THE PARTY programs of 1903 and 1919, 
which were primarily concerned with the immediate 
rather than the ultimate goals of the Communist move- 
ment, the new Program directly addresses itself to the 
task of achieving full communism in the USSR. Part 
Two, entitled “Tasks of the CPSU in the Construction 
of a Communist Society,” starts with the declaration that 
the building of such a society has now become the “im- 
mediate practical task’’ of the Soviet people, and it ends 
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with the solemn affirmation: “The present generation of 
Soviet people will live under communism!” The com- 
munism that they will live under is described as a 
“highly organized” classless society founded on public 
property and composed of socially equal people who 
work voluntarily according to their abilities and receive 
according to their needs. It might be mentioned in pass- 
ing that no reference is made here to a point that Marx 
considered essential in the definition of ultimate com- 
munism, v7z., the abolition of the division of labor in all 
its forms. 


Although it gives solemn assurance that the present 
generation of Soviet people will enter the promised land 
of Communist society, the new Program does not specify 
a target date for the entry. Indeed, it is evidently predi- 
cated on the assumption that this will be a rather long- 
lived generation of Soviet people. For it projects the 
yeats 1961-1980 as the epoch of full-scale construction 
of communism, at the end of which only the foundations 
but not the edifice itself will have been built. Thus, by 
1980 there will have been created “‘the material pre- 
requisites for completing im the subsequent period the 
transition to the communist principle of distribution ac- 
cording to needs’ (italics added). Communism itself, 
as distinguished from the building of it, lies beyond the 
horizon—an ever-receding utopia. 


The new Program, then, is a prospectus, not for life 
under full communism, but rather for the coming two 
decades of ‘‘full-scale construction.” What it envisages 
for this period is essentially a huge improvement of liv- 
ing standards, indeed the creation of a genuine Soviet 
welfare state with heavy accent on the provision of goods 
and services through the public sector. An abundance of 
variegated food products is to be available by the end 
of the period. Every family (‘including newlyweds” !) 
is to be provided by then with a separate apartment of 
its own, and rent-free at that. Collective farmers will be 
receiving paid vacations as well as old-age pensions and 
sickness and disability benefits. Medicines will be issued 
free of charge. Free lunches will be served in schools 
and places of work. Electrical household appliances will 
be abundantly available to lighten the labor of women 
in the home, and so forth. In effect, communism as of 
1980 is to mean the Soviet regime plus living standards 
as high or higher than those now enjoyed in the most 
advanced Western welfare states. 


Considering the chronic agricultural difficulties, the 
desperately overcrowded housing conditions of the great 
majority of citizens, the abysmal poverty of some, the 
ubiquitous shortages of essential consumer goods, and 
the growth of the Soviet population by three million or 
more each year, this goal is a highly ambitious one in- 


deed. The question is whether it is a serious and real- 
istic target, or merely one more set of grandiose promises 
destined to go unfulfilled like so many previous ones 
made by the Soviet government to the peoples of Russia. 
Unfortunately, there is ground to believe that it is rather 
the latter than the former. For some evidence on this 
score we have to look no farther than the text of the new 
Program itself. 


ONE WOULD HAVE thought that a plan of all-out 
improvement of living standards would necessitate—at 
the very least—a shift in Soviet economic policy towards 
substantially greater emphasis on light industry and con- 
sumer goods production. But of this there is little sign in 
the new Program—notwithstanding Khrushchev’s re- 
ported statement at the opening of the British trade ex- 
hibition in Moscow to the effect that from now on heavy 
and light industry in Russia will develop at the same 
tempo. The Program, echoing the formula in vogue in 
the latter Stalin period, says the chief economic task 
of the next twenty years is to create the “material-tech- 
nical base” of communism. And in this connection it 
places very heavy emphasis on the need for “further 
development of heavy industry.’ As if to accentuate the 
point, it sets the colossal task of raising Soviet steel ca- 
pacity to 250 million tons annually by 1980. It says at 
a later point that “efforts” will be made to ensure the 
rapid growth of consumer goods production, but the 
theme of the need for continued development of Soviet 
heavy industry and basic technology is the dominating 
one. Indeed, by comparison with the present blueprint 
of economic policy during the full-scale building of com- 
munism, Malenkov’s speech of August 8, 1953, which 
called for a serious and systematic Soviet effort to raise 
living standards by developing light industry and con- 
sumer goods production, was a revolutionary document. 
There is no “new course” in the new Program. 

Not only in economic policy but in very many other 
areas as well, a fundamental conservatism is the leading 
characteristic of the Program. The section on agriculture 
states the party’s intention to preserve the existing insti- 
tutional structure of kolkhozy and sovkhozy, while grad- 
ually eliminating the differences between them and pav- 
ing the way for the voluntary(!) abandonment by the 
collective farmers of their private garden plots. We see 
the conservative tendency, too, in the declaration that 
commodity-money relations must be preserved intact all 
through the epoch of the building of communism, and 
that prices must always allow “‘a certain profit for every 
normally operating enterprise’ (in contrast to the 1919 
Program, which called for the steady replacement of 
trade by state distribution of goods and for early pre- 


paratory measures leading to the “destruction of 
money.”’) 

Again, the pronouncement on future nationality 
policy suggests no significant changes, and the section on 
literature and art affirms the continued validity of the 
principles of “‘socialist realism.’’ The conservative char- 
acter of the Program is also reflected in what it says—as 
well as what it omits saying—in the section on relations 
between the various countries building socialism or com- 
munism. Though it refers to tendencies toward the crea- 
tion in the indefinite future of a “world communist 
economy” as foreseen by Lenin, it refrains from any 
suggestion that a political merger of these countries 
should take place or even begin in the foreseeable future. 


THE SECTIONS OF the Program dealing with the de- 
velopment of the Soviet state and the Communist Party 
in the coming period have been so drafted as to imply 
that exciting changes are in store or already in progress, 
but in point of fact they contain little, if anything, to 
contradict the interpretation of the Program as basically 
conservative in nature. For example, the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ is said to have fulfilled its historic 
mission and to have undergone transformation into a 
“state of the whole people,” but the state is not due to 
wither away pending the “complete victory of commu- 
nism’ in the still indefinite future. This is an adjust- 
ment in the ideological system that carries no apparent 
implications affecting the political system. The new 
formula (“state of the whole people’) does, of course, 
contradict the Marxist view of the state as a strictly re- 
pressive mechanism that is always the agency of one 
class and that will vanish as soon as class division and an- 
tagonism have been brought to an end after world-wide 
Communist revolution. But this contradiction has long 
been implicit in the Soviet doctrine of the Soviet type of 
state as an institution that combines class-repressive with 
various non-repressive functions, such as those of eco- 
nomic administration and cultural construction. The new 
formula simply makes explicit and official a long-stand- 
ing departure of Soviet political doctrine from Marxist 
theory. 

Of greater interest and significance are the various 
provisions relating to the soviets, the so-called social or- 
ganizations, and the Communist Party. They plainly 
merit the closest and most detailed analysis by students 
of Soviet political institutions, especially in the light of 
whatever information is forthcoming on the manner of 
their implementation. On the whole, however, they do 
not reveal any intent to introduce serious changes in the 
existing Soviet political system. The most novel and 
notable of the political provisions are those that es- 
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tablish the principle of regular rotation of membership 
in public bodies, including party committees from bottom 
to top, and the companion principle of a limitation 
(with appropriate exceptions of course) on the number 
of successive terms of office permitted. This will perhaps 
be a healthy development, if adhered to steadily over a 
lengthy period of years. But such circulation within the 
elite will in no way disturb the self-perpetuating charac- 
ter of the Soviet oligarchy. 

Moreover, it is not at all apparent how it could have 
the effect—attributed to it in the Program—of reinforc- 
ing collective leadership and excluding the possibility of 
“excessive concentration of power in the hands of indi- 
vidual officials.’” As for the further provision that re- 
moval from the party Central Committee shall require a 
two-thirds vote of the Central Committee membership, 


conducted by secret ballot, the only novelty is the secrecy 
rule—and it is not at all clear just how effective this 
tule will be in practice. If a personal dictatorship 
similar to Stalin’s is avoided in the coming period in 
Russia, it will not be because of safeguards established by 
the new Party Program and Rules. 

Despite the impression of radicalism created by its 
use of revolutionary phraseology, the new Communist 
Manifesto is, in its underlying significance, a credo of 
Soviet conservatism. It is the political expression of a 
ruling and possessing class which wants to project an 
image of a Soviet Russia on the march—and towards 
full communism at that—but which, in actuality, is con- 
cerned most of all with the preservation, without radical 
change, of the existing institutional structure and its 
associated pattern of power, policy, and privilege. 


Khrushchev on Independence 


Yes, for some. ... 


The nationalism of an oppressed nation contains a general democratic element directed against 
oppression, and Communists support it, recognizing it as historically justified at the given 
stage. It expresses itself in efforts of oppressed nations to liberate themselves from the imperialist 
yoke and to attain national independence and national rebirth. 


The CPSU considers it its international obligation to assist people marching on the path of 
winning and strengthening national independence. .. . 


Political independence can be maintained only by people who have won democratic rights and 
freedoms and are actively participating in administering the state. 


But for those under Soviet control... . 


—CPSU Draft Program, Part |, Section VI. 


Nationalism damages the common interests of the socialist commonwealth and, above all, 
harms the people of the country in which it is displayed, insofar as its separation from the 
socialist camp hampers its development, deprives it of the opportunity to utilize the advantages 
of the world socialist system and encourages the attempts of imperialist powers to utilize 


nationalistic tendencies for their own aims. 


—CPSU Draft Program, Part I, Section Ill. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


Peking’s Recognition of Crisis 


By H. F. Schurmann 


FOR SOME TIME NOW world interest in Communist 
affairs has been so centered in policy differences between 
Moscow and Peking that scant attention has been paid to 
the development within Communist China of a new crisis 
of far-reaching proportions. The crisis is essentially 
economic and seems to reflect, in large measure, the 
failure of the policies and methods initiated with such 
fanfare in 1958 under the banner of the “Great Leap 
Forward.” Its result has been to force the Peking regime 
into a further retreat from the policies of the Leap—a 
retreat. which, in fact, appears tantamount to a major 
shift affecting not only matters of basic economic policy 
but also the organizational role of the party. The crisis 
has also had significant repercussions in other areas, 
especially that of public morale. The present article, 
after briefly summarizing the main aspects of the crisis, 
will discuss the basic concepts which underlay the Great 
Leap Foward and then examine the latest policy changes 
and their implications. 


Nature of the Crisis 


Just as agriculture was the key to the Great Leap, so 
it is the focal point of the present crisis. Ever since the 
Eighth Plenum of the CPC Central Committee in August 
1959, when revised figures for 1958 crops were issued, 
it has been known that the Great Leap did not produce 
the extraordinary increases in agricultural production that 
had originally been claimed. The greater emphasis 
placed on agriculture in 1960, under the slogan “‘agri- 
culture is the basis and industry the leader,’ was a 
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further indication of the regime’s growing concern with 
problems in that sector. However, there was no official 
acknowledgment of a crisis in agriculture until late last 
year, when Chou En-lai admitted to the American jour- 
nalist Edgar Snow that 1959 and 1960 had been years 
of “the most serious natural calamities that China has 
encountered in the 20th century.” + 

Since the August 1959 revision, no new figures for 
agricultural production have been made public. Judging, 
however, from policy changes in Peking as well as from 
fragmentary reports in the Chinese Communist press and 
accounts of travelers and refugees from the mainland 
coming into Hong Kong, food shortages undoubtedly 
reached serious proportions. All refugees report difficul- 
ties in getting food, even with ration coupons. Letters 
from mainland relatives to Chinese in Hong Kong con- 
stantly request food packages, and Hong Kong food 
stores display large banners announcing the handling of 
such shipments. Although there is a shortage of basic 
grains, the worst problem seems to be an even more des- 
perate shortage of “supplemental food items” (fw- 
shihp’in). Besides edible oils, sugar, and preserved 
foods, which are the principal items sent from Hong 
Kong, meat also is very scarce. Such supplemental items, 
according to reports, are often obtainable only on a 
doctor’s prescription. 

From all the writer’s conversations with refugees 
entering Hong Kong from neighboring Kwangtung 
province, conditions do not appear to have reached the 
point of general starvation such as often occurred during 
earlier periods of famine in China. In recent months 
also, there have been indications of a slight easing of the 
food situation, but the improvement apparently has not 
been enough to make much difference. There is acute 
malnutrition, and such diseases as beri-beri and night 


1 Hsinwan-pao (Hong Kong), November 16, 1960. 


blindness are common—probably accounting for the 
steps taken by the regime to reduce hours of labor, par- 
ticularly at night. Besides food, textiles derived from 
agricultural raw materials are also in very short supply, 
as attested to by the tattered clothes worn by refugees. 


THE BASIC CRISIS in agriculture thus continues to be 
the most serious problem facing the regime, but there are 
other economic difficulties as well. Acute shortages of 
materials and supplies have been reported in many in- 
dustries. The shortage of raw cotton for textile manu- 
facture is undoubtedly due to the drop in agricultural 
production, while other shortages seem to be caused by 
transportation difficulties. For example, many industries 
are reported short of coal despite increased coal produc- 
tion. Minister of Communications Wang Shou-tao ad- 
mitted that because transport facilities had been ‘“‘pulling 
a lot and running fast’ during the Great Leap, there had 
been some “‘neglect of maintenance and repair.” ? Po I- 
po, Chairman of the State Economic Commission, has 
urged the need “to increase further the production of 
coal, oil, iron and non-ferrous ores, chemical raw ma- 
terials, and metalloids.” * Oil in particular, all reports 
agree, has been in extremely short supply. Above all, the 
“high-speed” development of industrial production dur- 
ing the Great Leap produced imbalances between quan- 
tity and quality, as evidenced by Po’s further announce- 
ment that ‘‘a leap forward in respect to quality and 
variety of industrial products will be a major task on the 
industrial front during the coming two to three years.” 

All this indicates that serious problems also exist in 
the industrial sector in spite of official claims that the 
goals of the second Five-Year Plan (1958-62) were al- 
ready achieved for heavy industry by the end of 1960. 
With reduced investment, these problems will have to be 
overcome with existing resources. At the same time, the 
Great Leap seems to have adversely affected Communist 
China’s foreign trade. Exports to Hong Kong, for ex- 
ample, dropped sharply in 1959, although they picked 
up somewhat in 1960. Trade with the USSR is shrouded 
in mystery, but there is evidence of serious difficulties 
there also.* 

Another aspect of the crisis, evidently of much con- 
cern to Peking, is the growing alienation of important 
segments of the population. In his report to the Ninth 
CC Plenum last January, State Planning Commission 


2 Jen-min jib-pao (hereafter cited as MJP), May 26, 1961. 

3 Hungch’i (Red Flag), No. 3-4, 1961, p. 20. 

41690-nen no Chukyo (Communist China in 1960), Tokyo, 
1961, p. 438; Hong Kong, Report for the Year 1960, Hong 
Kong, 1961, p. 373; South China Morning Post, July 6, 1961, 
p. 15. 
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Chairman Li Fu-ch’un admitted the existence of elements 
‘“‘who have taken advantage of the difficulties created by 
natural calamities and shortcomings in basic-level work 
to carry out destructive activities,’ and he complained 
also that many still did not understand that the party’s 
policy on the communes is based on “‘the principles of 
exchange for fair prices, distribution according to work, 
and work-more-earn-more.” ® Despite occasional sensa- 
tional reports in the Hong Kong press, however, the 
problem does not seem to be one of active revolt, but 
rather of apathy, ‘‘withdrawal of effort,” and growing 
disillusionment in the prospects for the future, especially 
among the peasantry and the intellectuals. _ 

The present crisis thus has three main aspects: (1) 
an acute nationwide shortage of food caused by a combi- 
nation of natural disasters and the disruptive effect of the 
policies of the Leap on agriculture; (2) major deficien- 
cies in industry resulting from raw-material shortages, 
transportation difficulties, excessive emphasis on quanti- 
tative increases in production at the expense of quality, 
and general lack of coordination and careful planning; 
and (3) a serious slackening of effort and sense of com- 
mitment on the part of the peasantry and the intellec- 
tuals. 


Basic Concepts of the Great Leap 


It is not generally realized that Communist China’s 
second Five-Year Plan, which set the course to become 
known as the Great Leap Forward, inaugurated a pattern 
of development at considerable variance with that of the 
first Five-Year Plan and which deviated sharply, in its 
organizational concepts, from the Soviet model. The 
basic organizational ideas of the first Five-Year Plan had 
largely been straight borrowings from the USSR. This 
was a matter not of choice but of necessity, for the 
center of gravity of Chinese economic development lay 
in Manchuria, where Soviet influence and the regional 
power of Kao Kang brought into being a system hardly 
different from that of the USSR. Thus, the first Five- 
Year Plan concentrated on heavy industry, which meant 
that economic development was pushed most vigorously 
in a few favored regions, particularly Manchuria. Great 
bureaucratic and technocratic structures arose, character- 
ized by rigorous centralism. Detailed centralized plan- 
ning was emphasized. The dominant principle of in- 
dustrial management was the Soviet “‘single-director 
system,” which gave considerable weight to the economic 
bureaucracy, with a consequent diminution of the power 
of the local party committees in certain areas. That the 
committees must not interfere in managerial functions 
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was a common admonition in those days, Land reform 
and a measure of ‘‘cooperativization’”’ were carried out in 
China’s vast agricultural areas, but the basic policy, as in 
the USSR, was to treat agriculture simply as a source of 
capital accumulation for industrial development.® 


Paradoxically, at the very time that Peking achieved 
centralization of the state apparatus in 1954, a counter- 
process started to shift decision-making power back to 
the party organs. As early as February 1954, the Fourth 
Plenum called for strengthening the role of the party 
committees in all basic-level organizations. With the 
announcement of the elimination of the Kao-Jao “‘anti- 
party group” in March 1955, the policy of reinforcing 
the party’s leadership at all levels intensified. The 
Eighth Party Congress of September 1956 marked the 
end of one organizational period and the beginning of a 
new one. 


The new policy was ‘‘the mass line.’ Concretely, this 
meant several things. Excessively detailed and central- 
ized planning was to be abandoned in favor of greater 
decision-making autonomy at the lower levels. The 
earlier policy of unequal regional development was to be 
replaced by one of simultaneous development of all 
areas of China; the entire society was to participate in 
the economic and social revolution. The role of manipu- 
lative leadership in this vast process was to devolve en- 
tirely on the party, which would wield supreme authority 
in all organized units. The Soviet “‘single-director sys- 
tem’ was explicitly rejected in favor of ‘‘factory-director 
responsibility under the collective leadership of the party 
committee.” All major decisions affecting economic en- 
terprises were to be made by the party committees, and 
not by management alone. 


Late in 1957, this process was carried a step farther by 
a series of decrees effecting a far-reaching decentraliza- 
tion of decision-making functions in industry, commerce, 
and finance. Lower-echelon economic functionaries ac- 
quired wide powers to modify and alter plans within 
loosely defined limits.7 Naturally, this meant increased 
power for the party committees, which held decisive 
authority at the unit enterprise level. Ch’ianli hsiafang 
—downward transfer of authority—was the slogan of 
the time. Indeed, it became a continuing movement, for 
from then until the end of 1960 there was a steady reduc- 
tion and dispersion of administrative staffs. Central gov- 
ernment functionaries were transferred to the provinces, 
administrative personnel to the production line, city 


6 The author will deal with this subject more fully in an article 
to be published later under the title, ‘““Organizational Contrasts 
between Communist China and the Soviet Union.” See also an 
article already published in Asian Survey, May 1961, pp. 5-11. 

7 Jen-min shouts’e 1958, pp. 461-62, 551, 568. 


cadres to the countryside. Around the same time articles 
appeared expounding the idea of “integrated economic 
regions’ —chingchi hsiehtso-ch’i. It was suggested that 
China be divided into seven such regions, each with its 
own basic industrial and communications structure, and 
there was even talk of creating integrated economic units 
at the sub-provincial level.8 


IN SUM, the organizational development which pre- 
ceded the Great Leap was marked by two basic tenden- 
cies: (1) a massive strengthening of the party’s leader- 
ship functions throughout the system as a whole; and 
(2) a gradual decentralization of economic decision- 
making authority to the lower-echelon units. 

If the first Five-Year Plan period had essentially been 
one of imitation of the Soviet model, the second saw 
the Chinese Communists embark on their own “road to 
socialism” employing their own organizational methods. 
The new organizational approach called for the activa- 
tion of basic-level organizations through the nuclei of 
party and activist groups rather than bureaucratic ma- 
nipulation from the center, which for the most part has 
been the Soviet method. Herein lay the real significance 
of “the mass line’: the pendulum swung from an es- 
sentially Soviet modus operandi of “‘centralism’” to an 
essentially Chinese one of ‘‘democracy” (7.e., mass ac- 
tion) .° 

These developments set the stage for the Great Leap 
Forward and the introduction of the communes. The 
rejection of excessive, centralized planning—symbolized 
by Li Fu-ch’un’s declaration at the Eighth Party Congress 
that “we must overcome the fault of watching too much 
and too tightly’—was to open the way for basic-level 
economic units to plunge forward, “setting targets, 
breaking them, and setting them again.” Leadership was 
to be exercised by the party through its committees in 
industry rather than by the economic bureaucracy. The 
build-up of rural party cadres, enhanced by the Astafang 
of great numbers of urban cadres to the villages, created 
the organizational basis for initiating a vast “mass-level 
movement.’’ The dynamic nucleus of the economic ef- 
fort was to lie in the basic units, and even more so in 
the smallest work teams. Each unit and each team was 
to be led by dedicated party cadres with full authority 
over its members and considerable power to make auton- 
omous decisions in the interest of the rapid achievement 
of targets. 


8 Hsin Chienshe, No. 10, 1958, pp. 45-51; Chingchi yenchiu, 
No. 1, 1958, pp. 18-21. 

9 On the organizational significance of “democracy,” see author’s 
article, ‘Organizational Principles of the Chinese Communists,” 
The China Quarterly, April-June 1960, pp. 54-57. 


The general outlines of the Great Leap are well 
known. New industries sprang up throughout China, 
often in areas where rational planning would have dis- 
couraged capital investment. The “‘backyard steel” cam- 
paign was accompanied by an intensified work effort in 
established industries in order to over-fulfill each pro- 
gressively higher set of production targets. In education, 
pure learning was abandoned in favor of a policy of 
“half study, half work.” But the most far-reaching 
changes came in the countryside. 


The Great Leap Forward 


The communes provided the framework for the revo- 
lution in agriculture. There is no evidence that the 
Central Committee specifically planned the form that 
they should take, but the concept of enlarged agricultural 
units was essentially in line with an earlier, though only 
fragmentary, policy of ‘‘combining cooperatives” (ping- 
she), and the organizational changes just described laid 
the groundwork for their formation. They developed 
as integrated economic units, and with the establishment 
of commune industries, commune banking facilities, 
commune schools and hospitals, and commune militia, 
they tended in many respects to become “‘little nations” 
(a term actually used to describe them at one time). 
Thus, on the national scale, they represented an extreme 
point in the process of functional decentralization. But 
within the communes themselves rigorous centralization 
prevailed. The commune party committees acquired 
enormous power to manipulate the members: one of the 
basic features was a centralized system of labor allocation 
in which commune members were organized in work 
teams and brigades and assigned wherever their services 
were required. 

The Great Leap Forward was characterized, above all, 
by the “mass movement.” Meetings of work brigades, 
teams, and other small groups at the base level were 
held constantly. Party cadres—who by this time held 
most of the leadership positions right down to the nu- 
clear units—spurred the masses on to ever greater effort. 
It was a period of work and more work, of frenzy, and 
of confidence. The production figures announced late 
in 1958 for both industry and agriculture seemed to con- 
firm the party’s theory that the “mass line” could unleash 
vast new productive forces. After all, labor was China’s 
most abundant asset, and the party seemed to have dis- 
covered a device by which it could be brought to bear 
on the economy on a more massive scale than ever before. 
The mainland press constantly talked of the crucial im- 
portance of leadership, not so much at the higher eche- 
lons as at the level of the production brigades and teams. 
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Right up to the end of 1960, press reports continued to 
announce transfers of cadres from the higher adminis- 
trative rungs down to the level of the basic working 
units, 

Even before the end of 1958, however, there were 
signs that the Peking leadership was becoming con- 
cerned over the excesses of the Great Leap and the “‘com- 
munization” program. Initial modifications of the com- 
mune system were announced following the Sixth 
Plenum late that year, and early in 1959 an enlarged 
meeting of the Politburo at Chengchow adopted the so- 
called ‘three-level system of ownership’ as the basic 
principle of commune organization, the effect of which 
was to curb the excessive centralization and egalitarian 
tendencies of the early days.1° The regime also took 
steps to remedy the breakdown in overall coordination 
of the economy caused by the Leap, promulgating a new 
slogan of “the entire country a single chessboard.” The 
subsequent discovery that 1958 crops had been far 
smaller than originally reported, supplemented by the 
losses inflicted on agriculture by the natural disasters of 
1959, produced further repercussions. At the National 
People’s Congress in the spring of 1960, Li Fu-ch’un 
enunciated a new policy of greater emphasis on agricul- 
ture as the basis of the national economy. 

Yet, in spite of these evidences of concern, the regime 
continued to proclaim its confidence in the correctness of 
the “mass line.” The somewhat obscure campaign 
against “right-wing tendencies” in the fall of 1959 ap- 
parently was aimed at those “planners’’ who had criti- 
cized the recklessness of the Leap. And all through 
1960, writers in mainland publications continued to 
extol the organizational methods of the Leap and Mao 
Tse-tung’s dialectical theories of “mass mobilization” in 
a tone of almost frenzied enthusiasm and optimism. 
The publication in September 1960 of the fourth volume 
of Mao’s works, in which these methods and theories 
were expounded and sanctified as Chinese Communist 
orthodoxy, seemed to reaffirm the determination of the 
regime to persist on its existing course. 


Retreat in the Communes 


There is little doubt, however, that the Peking leader- 
ship, behind its public facade of confidence, was deeply 
preoccupied by the worsening economic crisis during 
1960 and was, in fact, engaged in a soul-searching re- 
examination of its policies. This became quite evident 
when the central party organ Jen-min jih-pao, in two im- 


10 1960-nen no Chukyo, op. cit., pp. 208-09. 
11 For example, JMJP, April 2, 1961. 


portant editorials published on November 20 and 25, 
1960, announced another major policy change affecting 
the communes. The effect of the new shift was virtually 
to do away with what had been initially one of the basic 
features of commune organization, namely the centralized 
system of labor allocation. 

Under the system as originally instituted in 1958, the 
commune as a whole had been the basic unit of opera- 
tions. This meant that the commune administration was 
empowered not only to coopt workers for construc- 
tion projects such as waterworks and irrigation, but 
also to move them from village to village within the com- 
mune, wherever their labor might be needed. Given the 
Chinese peasant’s traditional attachment to his own vil- 
lage, few aspects of commune policy had aroused such 
resentment as this. The system had already been modi- 
fied early in 1959 by the adoption of the “three-level 
system of ownership,” which made the production bri- 
gade rather than the whole commune the .basic opera- 
tional unit. While it lessened the degree of centralization, 
this change was only a partial retreat from the initial 
policy since, in practice, it was the large rather than the 
small production brigade which became the new basis 
of communal labor allocation.12 

To further clarify the practical effect of the 1959 re- 
vision as well as of the later change in November 1960, 
the two classes of production brigades must be differ- 
entiated more concretely. The large production brigade 
(LPB) has been described as “generally equivalent in 
scale to the original high-level agricultural producers’ 
cooperatives,” 18 embracing anywhere from 200 (or 
slightly less) up to 300 households.1¢ Thus, each LPB 
would appear to correspond to a single large village or a 
group of smaller village communities. The small produc- 
tion brigade (SPB) is equivalent to the former “low- 
level” cooperative, consisting on the average of about 
40 households,*® and thus corresponds to the typical 
small village community. 


WHEREAS THE REVISION of 1959 had shifted cer- 
tain areas of administration from the commune to the 
LPB’s, the new policy announced in November 1960 


12 For some time the term “production brigade’ was used to 
cover both large and small brigades. Subsequently, when used 
without indication of size, it designated the LPB. This termino- 


logical confusion was finally resolved in April 1961 by an official ~ 


statement that “production brigade’’ by itself would henceforth 
refer only to the SPB, and that the LPB would be explicitly so 
designated. JMJP, April 2, 1961. 

13 [bid, 

14 Chungkung shihnien (Ten Years of Communist China), Hong 
Kong, 1960, p. 146; 1960-nen no Chukyo, op. cit., p. 210. 

15 1960-nen no Chukyo, op. cit., p. 210. 


Problems of Commune—ism 


Whether the party's policies can be fully and 
thoraughly carried out by the masses of commune 
members is determined largely by whether or not 
due respect is paid to the authority of the production 
teams. Commune members and production team 
cadres are most familiar with the land, tasks, crops, 
and manpower of the production teams concerned. 
... Lo decide which production team should culti- 
vate what crops at which places merely on the basis 
that "these crops are of the high-yield category” and 
“those crops are of the low-yield category’ is doomed 
to failure. Cadres of the Wushih production brigade 
of Shibtzu commune instructed the various produc- 
tion teams in 1960 to cultivate double-crop paddy in 
certain swamplands suitable only for one crop of 
middle-season paddy, with the result that the yield 
was quite low despite the expenditure of much man- 
power. 

It can be seen [from this case} that it is not easy 
to assure respect for the authority of the production 
teams. ... Some penetrating mass mork is neces- 
Sary to progress from paying little respect to paying 
Some respect.... if the cadres direct, assist and 
advise incorrectly, the production teams have the 
right to uphold their opinion and refuse to carry out 
proposals unsuitable to the teams concerned. 


—Editorial in Jen-min jih-pao, 
June 21, 1961. 


went a step farther to make the SPB the basic unit of 
operations. It also introduced a significant conceptual 
differentiation between rights of ownership and rights 
of use: rights of ownership were vested in the LPB’s, 
while rights of use—of labor, land, draught animals, 
farming tools and equipment—were to accrue to the 
SPB’s. The power of the LPB’s to allocate labor and 
equipment of the SPB’s was thus severely curtailed: such 
allocations could thenceforth be made only with the 
consent of the SPB’s. Furthermore, the new policy stipu- 
lated that “inasmuch as land-use rights have been as- 
sured the SPB, crop-planting rights must also be ‘trans- 
ferred downward’ (/siafang) to the SPB.’ Thus, al- 
though the LPB’s would continue to decide general pro- 
duction plans and targets, the SPB’s were to have the 
right, within these general limits, to operate as they 
thought best (yztz chihyi). In actual practice, as indi- 
cated by later reports, the LPB’s fixed production targets 
in consultation with the SPB’s, receiving “suggestions” 
from the latter and then trying to balance the suggested 
targets with ‘the needs of the state.” The LPB also re- 
mained the basic unit for “unified accounting and unified 
distribution.” The SPB’s were required to deliver to the 
LPB their fixed production quotas as well as a certain 
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percentage of any production in excess of the planned 
quotas; and the LPB handled the distribution of pay- 
ments in cash and in kind to the SPB members. In short, 
aside from certain special tasks reserved to them, the 
LPB’s became essentially an administrative unit in the 
commune structure. 

While making these important internal changes, the 
November 1960 policy statement reunderlined the vital 
role of the communes themselves. The commune was 
to remain the basic-level unit of the state apparatus, as 
well as the primary unit of banking and financial activi- 
ties. It would continue to operate any local industries 
established during the Great Leap and would remain re- 
sponsible for basic construction projects (particularly ir- 
tigation and water works) and, presumably, for disaster 
relief. It also continued to be the base headquarters of 
the forces entrusted with maintaining internal security: 
i.e., the militia and police. 

Nevertheless, the new policy clearly spelt a basic 
change in the character of the communes. Whereas their 
function during the heyday of the ‘‘communization’”’ 
drive had been essentially organizational, it had now 
become essentially administrative. Furthermore, as in- 
dicated later, there have been evidences of a change in 
the role of the cadres. Once something in the nature of 
minor military commanders, they are now being gradu- 
ally transformed into administrators—an unhappy role 
for the party activist but one which the situation ap- 
parently has forced upon him. In a broader sense, the 
communes had originally been designed to create an or- 
ganizational framework superseding the traditional 
Chinese village; but the November 1960 policy change 
recognized the failure of that attempt. 


The New General Line 


Up till the end of 1960, the successive revisions of 
policy announced by the Peking leadership had primarily 
concerned agriculture, but they were only the prelude to 
a more sweeping “‘across-the-board” shift embodied in 
the decisions of the Ninth Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee, which met in January 1961. Actually the Plenum, 
which lasted four days and was attended by 193 Central 
Committee members, took place not to make but merely 
to announce decisions already reached by the Politburo in 
December, on the heels of the Moscow conference of 
Communist Party representatives. The two main topics 
of discussion at the Politburo meeting had evidently been 
the Moscow conference results and policy for coping 
with the internal crisis. While one can only speculate 
concerning the influence of the former on the Politburo’s 
domestic policy decisions, it seems highly possible that 
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the isolation experienced by the Chinese Communists at 
the Moscow parley—and its implications for China’s 
prospects of obtaining massive economic aid from the 
Soviet European bloc—may have been an important 
factor impelling the leadership to swing even more 
sharply away from “high speed” toward “balance” and 
‘“caution”’ in its internal policies. 

As disclosed in the final communiqué summarizing its 
proceedings and decisions,?* the Plenum heard two major 
reports, one by CC Secretary General Teng Hsiao-P’ing 
on the Moscow conference and the other by State Plan- 
ning Commission Chairman Li Fu-ch’un on the domestic 
situation and proposed policy changes. Li once again 
reaffirmed the leadership’s confidence in the “three-sided 
red banner’”’—7.e., the general line of socialist construc- 
tion, the Great Leap Forward, and the commune system. 
He also pointed to considerable achievements in heavy 
industrial development during the first three years of the 
second Five-Year Plan, as a result of which, he claimed, 
the final production goals set by the plan for heavy in- 
dustry had already been achieved. 

With regard to agriculture, however, Li was much less 
encouraging. Although claiming great strides in irriga- 
tion, he acknowledged that the planned agricultural out- 
put targets for 1960 had not been fulfilled because of 
“serious natural disasters unprecedented for one hundred 
years.” All efforts must be directed toward overcoming 
the difficulties in agriculture so as to assure adequate 
supplies of food and eliminate the shortages of agricul- 
tural raw materials for light industry. No new demands 
should be made on agriculture, and above all, since heavy 
industry had already achieved the second Five-Year Plan 
goals, the scope and speed of heavy industrial expansion 
should be reduced and emphasis placed instead on con- 
solidation, quality of output, technological improve- 
ments, and lowering of production costs. A revised draft 
economic plan for 1961, Li indicated, had already been 
prepared. 

Li further took cognizance of a serious deterioration 
of public morale. Admitting the existence of dissatisfac- 
tion and a low level of political consciousness among 
party workers, he announced that a rectification move- 
ment was already under way, but that it would be carried 
out “by periods and by bits.”” There would also be a 
“cleansing” of party and public organizations. Finally, 
Li announced the establishment of six regional bureaus 
of the party Central Committee. 

Although Li’s statement was clear enough as to the 
general lines and objectives of Chinese Communist do- 
mestic policy in 1961, as usual it took some time for the 
full implications of the new policy, in terms of concrete 
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methods and measures, to emerge in plainer view. Let us 
therefore examine the actual changes that have ensued in 
the three major sectors of industry, agriculture, and cul- 
tural-educational affairs. 


Slowdown in Industry 


Since the Ninth Plenum, there has been direct con- 
firmation that the new policy spells a cutback in the 
projected rate of production increases in industry, to- 
gether with a much greater emphasis on economy and 
efficiency of production, improved labor productivity, 
and technological advance. A retrenchment of produc- 
tion in the Wuhan Iron and Steel Company works has 
already provided concrete evidence of the slowdown in 
a crucial sector of heavy industry.17 The new line for 
industry has also been spelled out in greater detail by 
Po I-po, Chairman of the State Economic Commission 
and now also Director of the Office of Industry and 
Communications, in an important article published in 
Hungch’i (Red Flag) .18 

Po’s article made it clear that the keynote of industrial 
policy will be regularization rather than reckless expan- 
sion. Industry, he said, must lay major stress on improv- 
ing the quality and variety of products; it must rely on 
increases in labor productivity, particularly through tech- 
nological innovation, rather than on the recruitment of 
new labor; and to save materials and reduce production 
costs, there must be more effective management of out- 
put quotas and more careful cost accounting “‘by ex- 
perts.” Po stated that China had already created a ‘“‘sys- 
tem of industrial management suitable for our country’s 
circumstances,” combining “tightly concentrated leader- 
ship with large-scale mass movements,” but he also 
emphasized the necessity of raising the level of industrial 
management and adhering “rigorously to all rational op- 
erations systems, especially in the field of production 
technology.” Above all, production must proceed in an 
orderly way: “if some sector or some unit deviates from 
the national plan, deviates from the needs of the whole, 
and one-sidedly develops its so-called ‘positivism,’ then 
this is not only harmful to the whole, but also harmful 
to that sector itself.” To assure this, production must be 
run by “specialists’ taking due account of actual condi- 
tions, and there must be rigorous efforts to “reform 
some comrades who are crudely unconcerned with detail, 
unwilling to understand, and often have no idea whatso- 
ever of concrete conditions, but yet who direct produc- 
tion.”” Accordingly, said Po, a rectification movement 
would be carried out in all sectors of industry. 


17 See Far Eastern Economic Review, June 29, 1961, p. 634. 
18 Hungch’i, No. 3-4, 1961, pp. 19-25. 


Subsequent articles in the mainland press have all 
borne out and elaborated the changes in Chinese Com- 
munist economic policy outlined by Po. In general, they 
reflect a return to centrally coordinated planning, orderly 
industrial management, and greater stress on technical 
rather than political competence. There is a renewed 
emphasis on “‘centralized leadership” and management 
“from the top down,” rather than on large-scale mass 
movements “from the bottom up.” “Political” leadership 
of production is being de-emphasized in favor of direc- 
tion by “experts,” and much stress is placed on strength- 
ening managerial staffs concerned with administrative 
operations (planning, accounting, technological improve- 
ment, etc.), the “system of responsibility,” and the “‘or- 
derly division of labor.” 19 As against the “high speed” 
of the Great Leap, the emphasis is now on “balance”: 
the reckless setting, breaking and resetting of still higher 
output targets has been halted, and the idea of achieving 
rapid production expansion by group manipulation— 
which still prevailed in late 1960—appears to be giving 
way to a policy of inducing greater individual effort by 
means of material incentives. The new rectification 
movement is being directed toward curbing the dicta- 
torial tendencies of work team leaders—usually party 
activists—who sometimes, as a recent press article put it, 
“are impetuous, resolve problems too simplistically, and 
do not sufficiently investigate and study.” 20 

All this indicates that the Mao-Liu theories of mass 
action, which were the ideological underpinning of the 
Great Leap Forward, have in effect been set aside even 
though no Chinese Communist spokesman has yet ques- 
tioned the correctness of those theories or the ‘‘neces- 
sity’ of the regime’s resort to the policies of the Leap. 
The latter are simply regarded as a past phase of policy 
which has now been superseded by the new approach 
based on orderly planning and administration. 


New Course in the Countryside 


The shift of policy in agriculture has been even more 
far-reaching. As noted earlier, the new revisions of the 
commune system announced in November 1960 spelt, 
in effect, a return to a village-based rural economy. In 
addition, 1961 has seen the unfolding of a widespread 
rectification movement in the countryside aimed, as in 
industry, at curbing the dictatorial tendencies of the party 
cadres. 

Despite restrictions on the outflow of mainland pro- 
vincial newspapers (the chief source of information re- 


19 JMJP, February 22, 1961. 
20 [bid., June 26, 1961. 
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garding developments in the countryside), Kwangtung 
papers reaching Hong Kong have carried extensive re- 
ports and articles which leave no doubt of the seriousness 
and thoroughness of the rural rectification drive. More- 
over, occasional references to the campaign in the central 
press confirm that it is by no means limited to Kwang- 
tung, and that the developments there may be taken as 
indicative of what is transpiring elsewhere in Com- 
munist China. 

Numerous articles in the Kwangtung papers have been 
devoted to contrasting “right” and “wrong” methods of 
leadership, dividing the latter into two extreme tenden- 
cies—‘“‘hardness” and “‘softness.’’ Since almost all the 
discussion has centered on criticism of ‘hard leadership,” 
it is clear that this was the main problem. The culprits 
were in most cases young rural cadres who, it was 
charged, “did not understand conditions, did not study, 
and self-righteously carried out wrong policies.” When- 
ever they met with opposition, they tried to force the 
masses to submit. ‘“They would always shout... , “An 
order issued must be obeyed!’ . . . , and they would 
decree all kinds of punishments to assure such obedience 
and to preserve their so-called ‘leadership prestige.’ ia@euhe 
reports also spoke of rural mass meetings at which the 
cadres were denounced as a new elite, as men who in 
their arrogance had forgotten their social origins. “They 
no longer shared their lot with the masses; they sought 
leisure, worked little, ate much, spent a lot, received 
high rations, and became something special in contrast 
to the commune members.” + 

The Kwangtung newspaper articles revealed, signifi- 
cantly, that the rural rectification movement has been 
organized by “party work brigades” (kumgtsotui) similar 
to the special teams which fanned out years ago to carry 
out land reform. The use of this technique suggests that 
organization of the drive may have been one of the major 
tasks assigned to the regional bureaus of the party Cen- 
tral Committee, the establishment of which was an- 
nounced at the Ninth Plenum in January. 

Rural rectification seems to have had two significant 
results. First, in the communes, it has reinforced the 
organizational decentralization effected under the No- 
vember 1960 decisions by placing a relatively greater 
share of authority in the hands of the small production 
brigade cadres, who usually are the local village leaders. 
Frequent positive references in the press to “old peas- 
ants” testify to a restoration of authority to those at the 
village level with superior knowledge of local condi- 
tions. A second consequence seems to be a strenuous 
effort by the party to find new tasks for the rural cadres 


21 Nanfang jih-pao, February 7, 8, 11, 1961; JMJP, March 24, 
1961. 
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in place of the direct power they wielded in the heyday 
of “‘communization.” Articles and broadcasts from the 
mainland constantly speak of the need “to investigate 
concrete conditions,” “to compile statistics and data,” to 
practice “orderly administration.” All this suggests an 
attempt to transform the commune cadres—mostly young 
party activists who sprang to positions of leadership 
during the Great Leap—from little military commanders 
into competent administrators. This involves a shift of 
psychological perspective that is radical indeed. 

But above all the new line in agriculture spells a clear- 
cut and decisive triumph for the Chinese peasantry, with 
far-reaching social and political implications. It consti- 
tutes recognition by the regime that the only way out of 
the grave agricultural crisis lies, not in increased pres- 
sures, but in concessions designed to stimulate the peas- 
antry to renewed effort. Other recent developments all 
confirm this new approach. Thus, the earlier policy of 
excessive egalitarianism has been abandoned in favor of 
guaranteeing the more prosperous villages and harder- 
working peasants their gains. The stakhanovite principle 
of ‘‘work more, earn more” has been universally adopted, 
although there has been some discussion whether work 
performance should be measured by the work-day or the 
quota system.22 The regime has also guaranteed that 
commune members shall receive a minimum of 70 per- 
cent of production income in “wages.” 2 Much em- 
phasis has been placed on fostering “supplemental house- 
hold industries,” especially the raising of domestic 
animals and garden crops.*4 


A New Blossoming? 


Parallel with the far-reaching change of course in 
industry and agriculture, there has also been a shift in 
the attitude of the Peking regime towards the intellec- 
tuals. Ever since the “anti-rightist’” movement of 1957, 
the leadership had pursued a hard line towards the 
group whose members, during the brief interlude of the 
“hundred flowers” policy, had so grievously criticized 
not only its policies but even the very substance of Com- 
munist party rule. The hard line sought to correct the 
‘individualistic’ thinking of the intellectuals by re- 
quiring them to perform periodic manual labor instead 
of spending all their time “‘sitting in offices.” Education 
was similarly combined with work-training, and the new 
slogan of the day was that everyone must become “red 
and expert,” with rising emphasis on “red.” 


22 ]MJP, April 9, 1961; Survey of China Mainland Press, No. 


2530, July 5, 1961, pp. 1-9. 
23 [MJP, March 30 and April 2, 1961. 
24 [bid., February 2, 1961. 


In recent months, however, there have been multi- 
plying evidences of a turn away from these policies. In 
education, for example, an article by the party secretary 
of Yiinnan University, published in Jen-min jih-pao 
(April 14, 1961), clearly signalled the abandonment of 
the work-study policy. “A school is after all a school,” 
declared the author, who went on to state that there 
must be more concentration on technical learning, that 
students must be given more time to ‘‘digest’’ what they 
have studied, that courses and teaching methods must be 
improved, and that the students’ health must be pre- 
served. Mainland publications have been filled with 
articles on all kinds of technical subjects, often starting 
off with the words “in my opinion. ...” So-called 
“meetings of immortals’ (shenhsienhui) have been or- 
ganized throughout the country in an apparent effort to 
encourage the intellectuals to speak their minds on a 
variety of issues.?5 

There has also been a renewed emphasis in the 
Chinese Communist press on the “‘united front’ and the 
need to cultivate the support of ‘‘non-party cadres” and 
“democratic elements’’—obviously a bid to win over the 
intellectuals. Great stress has been placed on the ad- 
vancement of scientific work and raising the levels of 
education and technology. Gone is the doctrinaire and 
fetishistic emphasis on “manual labor,’ on ‘“‘political’’ 


25 Kuangming jib-pao, Match 18, 21, 1961; Tsukuo (China 
Weekly), No. 442, June 26, 1961, pp. 15-16; Union Research 
Service, No. 23.8, April 28, 1961. 


Peasant Intellectuals— 
or Intellectual Peasants? 


Paying special attention to the ideological progress 
of young intellectuals and strengthening their polit- 
ical and ideological training are important tasks of 
the Young Communist League organizations which 
will enable them to do a good job in bringing young 
intellectuals back to work in the countryside. The 
League organs should not relax their efforts to or- 
ganize collective undertakings, should assist the 
party organs, the people’s communes and their pro- 
duction brigades in making labor and work arrange- 
ments for young intellectuals, organize them to en- 
gage in cultural studies, and carry out recreational 
activities as needed. 

In other words, overall concern should be given 
to the welfare of young intellectuals from munici- 
palities and towns in order to accelerate their prog- 
ress and enable them to become new young peasants 
with an educational and cultural background. 


—Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (China Youth), 
August 2, 1961. 


rather than ‘“‘expert’’ leadership and the /siafang process 
which sought to assure it. Indeed, a new “hundred 
flowers and hundred schools’? movement has been offi- 
cially proclaimed. Thus, if the concessions in agriculture 
represent a victory for the peasantry, those in the cul- 
tural-educational sphere mark a victory for China’s stub- 
born intellectuals. 


Implications and Outlook 


All these shifts relate directly to the threefold crisis 
described at the outset. The retreat in agriculture aims 
at resolving the critical food situation through conces- 
sions to the much-abused peasantry; the renewed em- 
phasis on centralized planning and rational management 
is designed to remedy the imbalances produced in in- 
dustry and the economy generally by the haphazard haste 
of the Great Leap Forward; the relaxation of manipula- 
tive pressures in the cultural sphere is calculated to win 
back the support and cooperation of the disgruntled 
intellectuals. 

Despite continuing talk about the “‘three-sided red 
banner,” all these policy changes reflect a sharp swing 
away from the basic concepts of the Great Leap—a 
swing from mass manipulation to a limited degree of 
permissiveness; from decentralization to recentralization 
of organization on the national scale, but from centrali- 
zation to decentralization of authority at the commune 
level; from exclusive emphasis on the party as the 
leader in all things to a greater reliance on expert direc- 
tion of the economy; from egalitarianism to a policy of 
differentials and incentives; and, above all, from frenetic 
exuberance to cautious pragmatism (‘‘all must proceed 
through experimentation’’). 

The Chinese Communists now seem to be entering a 
third phase in their organizational development. As we 
have seen, the first phase was marked by considerable 
imitation of Soviet organizational methods and practices, 
while the second was characterized by a swing away from 
many of those methods in favor of a distinctive Chinese 
“road to socialism” concretely expressed in the policies 
of the Great Leap. In the new phase that is now unfold- 
ing, the Peking regime seems to be aiming at a balance 
between these two extremes. The swing would therefore 
seem to indicate a Chinese retreat toward Soviet concepts 
of the correct ‘road to socialism,” but there is little doubt 
that hard economic realities within China, rather than 
any Soviet arguments, were the decisive factor in driving 
Peking to alter its course. 

Can the new policies resolve China’s internal crisis? 
No one, not even the Chinese leaders themselves, can 
yet hazard any judgment on that score. The most that 
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can be said is that there is no sign at present either of a 
decisive breakdown of the system or of a decisive resolu- 
tion of the crisis. The regime’s system of organized 
controls itself remains intact. However, the policies of 
total control and total manipulation applied in the last 
few years have failed to bring about an economic break- 
through, and the regime is now hoping, through a relax- 
ation of manipulative pressures, to evoke a renewed 
effort from China’s overworked millions. 

There seems good reason to believe that the internal 
socio-economic crisis is the overriding concern of the 
Peking regime. Toward that crisis the leadership has 


taken an approach of sober caution and pragmatism. Not 
only has stark reality deterred Peking from claiming 
further “triumphs of socialism,” but the new approach 
is clearly one that does not lend itself to fanfare of the 
Great Leap variety. Perhaps the leadership is now grop- 
ing about in an effort to put together a new party and 
organizational line to be presented at the Ninth Party 
Congress, which will have to take place in the not too 
distant future. In any case, in the face of the crisis and 
with no prospects of massive economic aid from the rest 
of the bloc, the Peking regime is moving with evident 
care and deliberation. 


Solving Problems the Hard Way 


There is a double-track railway line of more than ten li between the Muning area in the 
mountains and the lime kiln of the Peking lime factory. This is a major transport line for lime 
ore, of which a section of less than 100 meters on a slope is the most important critical place. Since 
last year many trains with full loads of lime ore have been derailed at this place, seriously affecting 


production. 


Chao Kuang, a leading comrade of the ore-crushing and transport shop, felt that the main 
cause of the derailments was lethargy and improper operation on the part of the workers. Two 
leading cadres of the shop conducted a personal survey on the spot to find concrete evidence proving 
this ‘‘conclusion” correct. They saw that some freight cars went through without mishap while 
others ran into trouble at this section, and they therefore upheld the original conclusion with 


even firmer determination . . 


. . [and] ordered the workers to examine their own operations every 


time a derailment occurred. They even went so far as to organize the workers to exchange experi- 
ences in careful operation designed to prevent derailments. 

But what actually happened was entirely different from their “conclusion.” When one worker’s 
operational experience was popularized among the others, a derailment occurred the very next 
day. Thus, the leading comrades of the workshop were forced to abandon their original views. 
They took various steps to get a clearer picture of the problem by conducting personal inspections 
of locomotive operations and holding symposiums with the railway maintenance workers and 
locomotive crews. They learned that the main reason behind the derailments was the fact that the 
railway fork had not been installed at the right place, and that consequently the tracks were 
improperly connected. Based on this discovery, they eliminated the curve at the trouble spot and 
succeeded in drastically reducing the accident rate. 
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—From an editorial entitled, Clarify the Situation Before 


Jumping to a Conclusion,” Jen-min jih-pao, May 28, 1961. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Five Years After October 


By Hugh Seton-Watson 


FIVE YEARS HAVE passed since the counterrevolu- 
tionary assault by Soviet troops which suppressed the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956. The year 1961 seems likely 
to see a new crisis in Eastern Europe over the future of 
Berlin and of East Germany. It may therefore be ap- 
propriate to look back at the recent past of this region 
and compare it with such present trends as can be dis- 
cerned. 

The history of Eastern Europe since the Second World 
War can be divided into four periods. The first (1945- 
48) was one of mixed hopes and fears. The destruction 
by Hitler of the old regimes, followed in turn by the 
destruction of Hitler’s empire in Eastern Europe by the 
Soviet army, brought widespread hopes of a social and 
political new deal, of the establishment of democracy 
and social justice. The first postwar governments were 
coalitions of democrats and Communists. But soon the 
behavior of the Soviet occupying forces and the sub- 
servience to them of the local Communists made it clear 
that the Communist parties were not just the most radi- 
cal of the democratic political groups (as many sincere 
East European democrats, especially young people, had 
believed), but were totalitarian machines designed to set 
up a type of regime no less oppressive, in its own dif- 
ferent way, than that of the Nazis. 

This became evident in Rumania and Bulgaria already 
before the fighting in Germany stopped. In Hungary the 
illusion lasted a little longer, and in Czechoslovakia 
hopes of peaceful cooperation between democrats and 
Communists were not killed until February 1948. Look- 
ing back, it may seem absurd that anyone should have 
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had such illusions about the Communists; yet it is a fact 
that the illusions were strongly held. The sincerity of 
the East European democrats’ determination to cooper- 
ate with the Communists and to carry out very radical 
social reforms makes their betrayal by their Communist 
partners the more monstrous. And when one observes . 
the prevalence of similar illusions in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America today, the tragic history of Eastern Europe 
in those three years is shown to be of much more than 
academic interest, and the failure of non-Communists 
to learn its lessons becomes the more disheartening. 

The second period (1948-52) saw the consolidation 
of the Communist totalitarian regimes, which were 
closely modelled after that of the Soviet Union. The 
local Communist parties were purged, first of ‘‘nation- 
alists” like Kostov and Rajk, and then of “cosmopolitan” 
Jews like Slansky and Pauker. The purges were espe- 
cially severe in the Czechoslovak and Hungarian parties, 
where 50% or more of the Central Committee members 
disappeared from public life, but comparatively milder 
in the Bulgarian and Polish parties, where the propor- 
tion of purgees was around a quarter. Economic and 
social policies were based on those of the Soviet Union 
in the 1930’s, with some inevitable adjustment to the 
differing local economic structures. Living standards 
were kept low, and in 1951 the increased priority given 
to war industries as a consequence of the Korean conflict 
forced them still lower. Workers were at the mercy of 
the state-boss, and the first phase of the collectivization 
of agriculture began. The East European economies were 
subjected to colonial exploitation by the new imperial 
power, the USSR. 


THE THIRD PERIOD (1953-56) was one of renewed 
hope and increased liberty. Although the death of Stalin 
did not bring any immediate improvements, the rising 
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in Plzen, Czechoslovakia, in June 1953 and the much 
bigger revolt in Eastern Germany two weeks later, both 
of which were led by industrial workers, brought about 
a series of gradual concessions. These were both eco- 
nomic and political in Hungary, and only economic in 
Czechoslovakia, but they were far-reaching in both 
countries. In Rumania and Poland there was less change, 
and in Bulgaria, ruled by fanatical Stalinists, there was 
virtually none. However, the Soviet rapprochement 
with Yugoslavia in 1955 and the denunciation of the 
“cult of personality” at the Twentieth CPSU Congress 
in February 1956 had repercussions throughout the 
whole of Eastern Europe. There followed the Poznan 
rising in Poland, the dismissal of Rakosi in Hungary, 
the election of Gomulka to be First Secretary of the 
Polish party, the October crisis in Warsaw, and finally 
the Hungarian Revolution. Hopes were at their highest 
at the end of October 1956. But they were quickly 
dashed by the ruthless action of the Soviet Union and 
the inaction of the Western powers. 

The fourth period (1957-61) has been one of declin- 
ing hopes. It is true that there have been some gains 
over the earlier years. Poland has preserved elements 
of independence, and the standard of living has generally 
improved throughout the region, most strikingly in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, and least in Bulgaria. 
But against this must be set the obvious evidences of 
Soviet strength, of Khrushchev’s implacable determina- 
tion to maintain Communist rule wherever it has been 
established, and of Western hesitancy. The last five years 
have been regarded by the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
no less than by those of the “uncommitted’’ countries 
outside Europe, as a period of rapid Western decline. 

A brief comparison of the situation in 1961 with that 
of 1956, from the particular standpoint of the factors 
which made for revolution in 1956, may be instructive. 
Four factors in particular should be noted. 


Attitude of the Masses 


The first was the prevalence in 1956 of discontent 
among the East European masses. The years of Stalinist 
rule had weighed heavily on them, and they were certain 
to welcome a change of regime if such became possible. 
This was especially true of the working class. Its dis- 
content was dramatically expressed in Plzen and Berlin 
in 1953, in Poznan and Budapest in 1956. The peasants, 
too, had plenty of reason to be discontented. But agrar- 
ian populations, dispersed in villages over large areas, 
have less contact with one another and less effective 
means of protest than workers concentrated in a few 
big cities. This is, of course, a basic fact of political 
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power not confined to Eastern Europe or to the twentieth 
century. This fact and the brief duration of the uprising 
account for the small part played by the peasants in the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956. There are absolutely no 
grounds for believing that the Hungarian peasants were 
less interested in liberty than the workers. 

Comparing the situation of the masses of East Europe 
in 1961 with their situation in 1956, we can admit that 
there have been some improvements. To conclude from 
this, however, that the masses are content with the exist- 
ing regimes, or that the Hungarian workers have forgot- 
ten or forgiven the brutal repression of 1956—which was 
as clearly an act of “class vengeance” against the workers 
as any repression in the long history of labor movements 
everywhere in the world—would be quite unjustified. 
Moreover, the material improvements have generally 
been less appreciable for the peasants than for the 
workers in the East European countries, with the impor- 
tant exception of Poland where the exact reverse has 
been the case. Collectivization has been speeded up in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Hungary, and has already 
entered the new phase of amalgamation of collectives in 
Bulgaria. All this has meant increased pressure on the 
peasants, the denial of their remaining rights, and inter- 
ference with their personal liberties and family privacy. 
Greater severity against the churches, which has been 
true also in Poland, has been an added cause of discon- 
tent, especially among the peasantry. Thus, we can con- 
clude that the situation of the masses in 1961 is only 
slightly better than in 1956. 


The Ambivalent Intelligentsia 


The second stimulus to revolution in 1956 was the 
hostility of the educated elite, or intelligentsia—espe- 
cially of the younger generation—toward the Communist 
regimes. The latter had placed great hopes in the new 
“toiling intelligentsia,” which they had created by mak- 
ing all stages of education accessible to children of 
workers and peasants on a scale unknown before 1945. 
But it was precisely this new generation of educated 
working-class youth which led the revolt against them. 
The acquisition of knowledge and the opportunity to 
think for themselves had the same effect on “toiling 
youth” under communism as it had had on “bourgeois 
youth” under the prewar semi-fascist regimes of Eastern 
Europe: they saw through the lying slogans, understood 
the cruelty and oppression, and felt a growing desire to 
help their peoples to freedom. These trends were clearly 
visible all over Eastern Europe in 1956, although they 
expressed themselves most clearly in Poland and 
Hungary. 


Since the Hungarian Revolution the regimes have 
shown great distrust of the intelligentsia and have sub- 
jected them to increased controls of various kinds, while 
allowing some improvement in their material condition. 
Thus, the basic causes of discontent among the intel- 
lectuals remain; yet, because they tend to be more sus- 
ceptible to purely political arguments than the workers 
and peasants, it is possible that they may have been in- 
fluenced to some extent in the direction desired by the 
regimes. It has often been asserted in the West that the 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution lost the Com- 
munists the support of the intellectuals. This was doubt- 
less true of left-wing intellectuals in Britain and France, 
but in Eastern Europe the revulsion aroused among the 
intelligentsia by Soviet ruthlessness—which they already 
knew well—was offset to a considerable extent by their 
disillusionment at the failure of the Western powers 
to come to their defense. The massacre of Budapest 
certainly did not make the East European intellectuals 
love Moscow and its Danubian satraps any more than 
they had before, but the spectacle of Turtle Bay could 
not but dampen their hopes for the future. 

Power and success in some ways appeal more strongly 
to intellectuals than to workers or peasants—and not 
only beyond the Iron Curtain. This reaction takes dif- 
ferent forms in different countries. In East Germany the 
appeal derives force from a long German tradition of 
worship for power and success, a tradition from which 
Bismarck, Hitler and Ulbricht have all profited. Visitors 
to East German universities in recent years have found 
unmistakable traces of its survival. In Poland there has 
long existed, side by side with hatred of Russia and at- 
tachment to Western culture, a tradition of respect for 
Russian strength and of resentment against the West 
for its failure to help Poland (in 1815, 1831, 1863, 
1939, 1945 and 1956). The argument that there is a 
place for the Poles as the ablest.subjects of the Soviet 
Empire has its attractions. The disillusioned Polish 
writer who said that he expected to see the West again 
from the driver's seat of a Russian tank spoke for this 
tradition. In Czechoslovakia the equivalent attitude is a 
specifically Czech form of self-complacency—a belief 
that the whole world is forever in debt to the Czechs 
because of Munich, that they need never fight for their 
own freedom, and that meanwhile they are doing very 
well for themselves by supplying arms to Cuba and Syria, 
industrial goods to Asia, and security experts to Guinea. 

Another element in the outlook of the intelligentsia 
throughout Eastern Europe is a certain kind of moral 
puritanism. They feel that they are suffering while 
“the capitalist world” is obsessed with consuming, and 
that this places them on a higher spiritual level than 
the Western peoples. This feeling may be found even 


in East Germany, where the regime probably has the 
least support of all. The East Berlin worker is perhaps 
impressed by the shop-windows of the Kurfirstendamm ; 
but the East German intellectual speaks with contempt 
of the West German Wirtschaftswunderland, and in 
his bitterness and frustration he can even reconcile him- 
self to the idea that the ultimate reunification of Ger- 
many must come through the imposition of the odious 
regime of Ulbricht or his successors on the whole 
German people, if only because then, at least, those 
comfort-loving Rhineland bourgeois will know what it 
is to suffer as he has suffered. In short, the intel- 
lectuals’ hatred of the Communist regimes remains, but 
it would be a mistake not to recognize that the events 
of the past few years have robbed it of its intensity, 
thus making the intelligentsia a somewhat less dangerous 
adversary in the eyes of the Comumnist rulers. 


The Soviet and Satellite Leaderships 


The third factor which made for revolution in 1956 
was the lack of self-confidence displayed by Stalin’s 
successors—their vacillations toward semi-liberalism and 
their denunciation of the ‘‘cult of personality.’’ If even 
Khrushchev himself spoke bitterly of the system of 
terror, torture and forced labor imposed on the East 
European Communist regimes by Stalin, if the security 
police were no longer to be allowed a free hand, if 
the big and medium bosses were already busy in- 
gratiating themselves with their former victims, it was 
not surprising that rebellious spirits both within and 
outside the Communist parties spoke and acted boldly. 
But by 1961 the Soviet vacillations have ceased, and 
the regimes, having weathered the storms of 1956-57, 
have become more firmly entrenched. In the West, on 
the other hand, there are still signs of indecision and 
vacillation; the anti-white racialism of the Afro-Asians 
is powerfully echoed by the inverted racialism of the 
American and European bien pensants of the Left; 
and a generous share of the energies of the press is 
devoted to polemics against one’s own allies. 

The fourth revolutionary factor in 1956—perhaps 
the least significant from a general point of view, yet 
decisive in the circumstances—was the division within 
the Communist leaderships of Eastern Europe. This 
division existed in all the satellite countries, but it was 
effective in only two, Poland and Hungary. The reason 
was vety simple. These were the only countries in 
which there was still a public figure well-known to 
both party members and non-Communists as standing 
for a more liberal and more national policy. The Polish 
leader was Wladyslaw Gomulka; the Hungarian was 
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Imre Nagy. Though previously disgraced and deprived 
of power, they had survived, whereas similar or poten- 
tially similar figures in the other East European coun- 
tries had been killed in the purges. If Gomulka and 
Nagy had not been there, so that discontent could 
crystallize around them, the events of October 1956 
might well not have occurred. (The fact that events 
developed differently in the two countries was due to 
the different character and behavior, not of these two 
men, but of their predecessors—in Poland, Ochab, who 
willingly gave power to Gomulka; in Hungary, Gerd, 
who refused to give real power to Nagy and invoked 
the intervention of the Soviet Army, which inevitably 
transformed a revolt within the party into a popular 
revolution.) 


IN 1961, differences no doubt exist within the East 
European Communist parties, but the situation is not 
comparable to that of 1956, if only because the party 
leaders and their Soviet patrons have learned their 
lesson. In Poland the Stalinist rump has recovered only 
a little ground, but Gomulka himself has adopted a 
“tough” line which is on the whole acceptable to 
Moscow. In Czechoslovakia there is probably some ill 
feeling between the survivors of the Gottwald team 
and the group of apparatchiki headed by Novotny. The 
recent removal of Barak from the Ministry of Interior 
may have been due to a factional struggle in the party, 
or it could be explained by economic or administrative 
problems; but in any case there do not seem to be 
sufficient grounds for believing that a dangerous degree 
of disunity exists within the party leadership. In Ru- 
mania Gheorghiu-Dej appears unassailable, as does 
Ulbricht in East Germany. Perhaps it is precisely be- 
cause these are the two weakest and most-hated Com- 
munist parties in the whole of Eastern Europe that 
their second-rate but obedient bosses are indispensable 
to the Soviet leaders. 

In Hungary Kadar likewise has a strong position, 
chiefly because he is the least objectionable of the 
party leaders. He appears to enjoy the personal con- 
fidence, perhaps even the affection, of Khrushchev, 
and he has thus far been able to balance his team of 
former Rakosi-men, ex-Social Democrat traitors and 
once imprisoned Communists (such as himself and 
Gyula Kallai). In Bulgaria there is talk of rivalry 
between Anton Yugov, former resistance leader and 
now Prime Minister, and Todor Zhivkov, whose back- 
ground is in the party apparat; and there is also some 
uncertainty about the role of Vulko Chervenkov, who 
succeeded Georgi Dimitrov as the center of the “per- 
sonality cult” but was, at least apparently, demoted in 
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1956. But the Bulgarian party, which has always been 
nearer to the model of a steel-hard Bolshevik party 
than any other in the region, does not look as if it 
were facing very serious internal trouble. It is true 
that two formerly prominent party leaders, Dobri Tar- 
peshev and Yonko Panov, already expelled from the 
Central Committee in 1957, were denounced in the 
party organ Partiina zhizn in March 1961 for dissident 
activities, and that there have recently been purges in 
the middle levels of the party hierarchy. These purges 
are probably designed to provide scapegoats for eco- 
nomic troubles caused by the very unrealistic planning 
of the last two years, and may also be connected with 
polemics against Yugoslavia. Nevertheless, it seems 
premature to speak of a crisis in the Bulgarian leader- 
ship. Thus, to sum up, even though Communist parties 
are by their very nature addicted to factional struggles 
and purges, there appears in the summer of 1961 to 
be no reason to anticipate internal disunity in the East 
European parties on the scale of 1956. 


Strength and Weakness in the Orbit 


The strongest regimes at present appear to be the 
Czechoslovak and Bulgarian. Both have the advantage 
that their peoples are traditionally friendly to Russia. 
For the Czechs, the argument that the Soviet Union 
alone provides them security against future German 
revenge and firmly guarantees their frontiers has con- 
siderable force. As for Bulgaria, the fact that two of 
its traditional enemies, Greece and Turkey, are allied 


to the West, and that the third, Yugoslavia, is at least 


an object of suspicion in Moscow, reinforces the case 
for its association with the Soviet Union. 

Internally, however, the Czechoslovak and Bulgarian 
regimes are dissimilar. The strength of the former is 
largely due to its economic successes. It has been able 
to give its subjects a decent and rising standard of 
living, something which no other regime in the bloc 
except the East German has accomplished. The Czechs 
can also take pride in the success of their products 
in world markets, as well as in such minor but pleasing 
triumphs as the prize won at the Brussels Fair. It 
may indeed be argued that Czechoslovakia is better 
known in the world today than ever before, enjoying 
a degree of international prestige which raises it above 
the level of a “small state.” Guinea is largely ruled by 
Czech experts, Cuba is a happy hunting ground for 
still more, and Prague has become a center for the 
training of Africans in such varied fields as the natural 
sciences, Marxist-Leninist ideology, security police tech- 
niques, and the arts of guerrilla warfare. Some Czechs 


may reflect that their new achievements express little 
of the spirit of their president-liberator, Thomas 
Masaryk, but there are perhaps not many left who are 
distressed by such considerations. 

The Bulgarian regime owes its internal strength to 
the simpler expedient of terror and brutality. Prewar 
Bulgaria once boasted the most brutal of the Balkan 
semi-fascist regimes, and since 1945 it has had the 
most brutal of the Communist satellite regimes. The 
Bulgarian leaders, however, have had a disappointment. 
They pushed ahead mote rapidly than all the other 
satellite regimes in imitating the Soviet model of the 
1930's. In particular, they not only completed the 
forcible collectivization of agriculture long before the 
others, but already in 1958 began the amalgamation 
of collectives, which had started in the Soviet Union 
only in 1951. They therefore expected to be credited 
with having completed the “building of socialism’ in 
Bulgaria—and indeed, by the criteria which had enabled 
Stalin to declare the Soviet Union a “‘socialist state” 
in 1936, they had a strong case. However, something 
went wrong. It was Czechoslovakia which was the first 
satellite to be given the honor of calling itself a 
“socialist republic,” a title formally incorporated in 
the new Czechoslovak Constitution of 1960. By that 
time Czechoslovak agriculture had been collectivized, 
but the amalgamation of collectives had only begun. 
Industrially, of course, Czechoslovakia was far more 
advanced than Bulgaria—indeed, more advanced than 
the Soviet Union of 1936 in terms of per capita, but 
not total, industrial output. 


OF RUMANIA, Hungary and East Germany little 
need be said. All three regimes remain extremely 
weak and unpopular. In Rumania, at the beginning 
of 1961, collectivization embraced about half the peasant 
population, and most of the remainder were members 
of agricultural cooperatives already in the process of 
being transformed into collectives. In Hungary the 
peasants were at first left to themselves by the Kadar 
regime. There had been two periods of mass exodus 
from the collective farms, the first in 1953 under Nagy’s 
premiership and the second during the revolution of 
1956. The Kadar regime at last began a serious effort 
to remedy the situation in the first months of 1959, 
when very heavy pressure was applied to force the 
peasants into collectives. A second drive, less brutal! 
but no less resolute, was carried out in the early months 
of 1960, and by mid-1961 Hungarian agriculture has 
been predominantly collectivized. General living con- 
ditions in Hungary at present are probably better than 
in Rumania, and intellectual life also appears to be 


somewhat freer, at least in the sense that writers and 
artists, if they steer clear of politics, are allowed a 
little more freedom of expression. Ever since 1945 
Rumania, in addition to all the normal pressures of 
Communist totalitarianism, has suffered from a policy 
of Russification. This has been particularly resented 
by educated Rumanians, who take pride in their non- 
Slav culture and their connections with the Latin 
nations. In East Germany material conditions have 
substantially improved, but the bitterness of being 
separated from the majority of the German people 
and subject to a foreign imperial power remains. 

Of Poland, too, little need be said, since its special 
situation is already well known in the West and has 
often been treated in these pages. Although the broad 
freedom of public expression won in October 1956 
soon disappeared, there is still “freedom of conver- 
sation” in private. The Catholic Church, too, has lost 
most of the freedom gained five years ago, and religious 
instruction in the schools has virtually ceased to exist, 
but the popular influence of the Church remains un- 
diminished. The peasants have retained the largest 
share of the gains of 1956. Though there is talk of 
the ultimate necessity of a ‘‘socialist agriculture,” there 
are no signs of pressure for collectivization. In foreign 
policy, Poland remains completely tied to the Soviet 
Union, and the government makes frantic and unceas- 
ing efforts to whip up hatred against West Germany. 
Whether the Polish people, now generally disillusioned 
with the Gomulka regime, will eventually become tired 
and bored with the barrage of anti-German propaganda 
it is too early to say, but at present, the national fear 
of Germany remains the one political asset the regime 
still possesses. On balance, the Polish regime is still 
far more tolerable for its citizens than any other in 
Eastern Europe. 


The Bloc Economies 


During the last few years, the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (Comecon) has become a significant 
factor in bloc economic relations. Since its ninth ses- 
sion at Bucharest in June 1958, Comecon has made 
an effort to coordinate the East European economies, 
and the Soviet policy of the Stalin era—characterized 
by the subjection of each individual East European 
economy to that of the Soviet Union, the minimization 
of links between the satellite economies, and maximum 
autarky for each economy at the cost of developing 
industries for which there was no natural aptitude— 
appears to have been abandoned. The cruder forms 
of “colonial exploitation” by the Soviet Union have 
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been given up; individual countries have to some extent 
been encouraged to concentrate on those types of in- 
dustry for which they have an aptitude; and multilateral 
trade and economic cooperation have somewhat in- 
creased. When the Soviet pipelines to East Germany 
and Hungary are completed, the cost of fuel transport 
will be greatly reduced. Czechoslovak cooperation with 
Hungary in the creation of two large power plants 
utilizing the water power of the Danube, Czechoslovak 
aid to the Polish and Bulgarian mining industries, and 
joint assistance by Poland, East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia for the construction of a proposed Rumanian 
cellulose plant are examples of coordinated economic 
activity within the East European bloc. 

The East European states have also played their part 
in the overall strategy of the bloc for penetrating the 
underdeveloped countries. The most important con- 
tributor has been Czechoslovakia, whose economic credits 
to such countries during the years 1957-61 may be 
estimated at about $260 million (out of an estimated 
total of more than $400 million for all the East 
European satellite states in that period). The most 
important Czechoslovak credits in 1960 were to Cuba 
($40 million), Indonesia ($30 million), and the 
United Arab Republic ($27.5 million). Polish credits 
to underdeveloped countries in the 1957-61 period are 
estimated at $70 million, and East German at $53 mil- 
lion. In 1960 there were probably about 1,000 East 
European technicians working in non-bloc countries, 
and about 2,000 students from non-bloc countries under- 
going training in the satellite countries. The largest 
number of technicians were in the UAR, which also 
provided the largest contingent of trainees. 

There has also been an increase in trade between the 
East European states and some of the new countries. 
By far the largest increase up to 1960 was with the 
UAR, while there was a smaller but still considerable 
increase in trade with Indonesia and Guinea. No doubt 
East European trade with Cuba has been growing 
rapidly in 1961, although accurate figures are not avail- 
able at the time of writing. The total effort of ‘the 
East European satellites—and indeed of the whole 
Sino-Soviet bloc—in trade, aid and training is still 
small in 1961 compared to the effort of the West, but 
it has been growing at a rapid pace and will doubtless 
continue to do so. 


China and the Satellites 


The divergence between Soviet and Chinese policies, 
which became clearly visible with the establishment 
of the “people’s communes” in 1958 and reached a 
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climax on the eve of the Moscow Communist con- 
ference of November-December 1960, had as its main 
repercussion in Eastern Europe the defection of Albania, 
the most backward and isolated satellite, from the 
Soviet to the Chinese camp. Slight indications of 
Chinese influence have at times also been reported 
from East Germany and Bulgaria. On this obscure 
problem it may be worthwhile to suggest one general 
point. 

One possible line of division within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc is between those states which are satisfied in 
terms of territory and those which are not—‘haves”’ 
and “have-nots” in the terminology of the 1930's. From 
this point of view the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
are clearly “haves.” Poland and Rumania, relatively 
speaking, are also “haves” inasmuch as their only re- 
maining unredeemed lands would have to be claimed 
from the Soviet Union (eastern Poland, northern Bu- 
kovina and Bessarabia), a thought too impious to be 
considered by any good Communist. Hungary is po- 
tentially a “have-not,” her potential claims being at 
the expense of two bloc countries (Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania) and one non-bloc country (Yugoslavia). 
Unquestionably “have-nots” are East Germany, whose 
leaders aim not only at the annexation of West Berlin 
but also at extending their regime to the whole of 
Germany; Bulgaria, whose unredeemed lands lie in 
Greece and Yugoslavia; and Albania, whose leaders 
and people share the desire to incorporate in the 
Albanian state the one-third of the Albanian nation 
living in Yugoslavia, as well as the small Albanian 
minority within the boundaries of Greece. All three 
Communist states of Asia are “have-nots”: China 
demands Formosa, and the Communist regimes of 
North Vietnam and North Korea wish to extend their 
rule to the whole of their respective countries. 

Even though no sane Communist leader, not even 
Mao Tse-tung, can positively desire a thermonuclear 
wat, it is reasonable to suppose that the “have-not”’ 
governments would be more inclined, and the “haves” 
less inclined, toward tactics of “‘brinksmanship.” It is 
therefore interesting to note that two of the three 
clearly ‘“‘have-not’’ European satellites (East Germany 
and Bulgaria) have given some indications of sympathy 
for China, while the third (Albania) has definitely 
espoused the Chinese point of view. Here it may be 
argued that Albania’s physical isolation from the rest 
of the bloc, which one would normally consider a 
dangerous weakness, has proven in fact a source of 
strength. Whereas neither the Bulgarian nor the East 
German government can openly take the Chinese side 
as long as the Soviet government peremptorily demands 


their support, Albania can and does. If the hostility 
of Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, and the West has not 
intimidated Enver Hoxha, there is no obvious reason 
why he should bow before the wrath of distant Moscow. 
Albania is a poor country, its economy primitive, its 
people accustomed to little, its army and police ruthless ; 
it can survive at a low level of welfare and happiness. 
Any help that it can get from China will be a windfall 
of marginal value. 
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THUS, IN GENERAL, the picture presented by Eastern 
Europe in 1961 is bleak. It is bleak for the people, 
who see no prospect of liberty in the near future. It 
is bleak for their friends in the West, who see no 
immediate prospect of helping them. It is bleak for 
the Communist leaders, who see little prospect of 
winning the allegiance of the East European peoples. 


The problem of Berlin is vitally important to the 
East Europeans. There can be little doubt that any 
substantial Western concessions on Berlin would de- 
press most of the East European peoples, and that the 
surrender of West Berlin to the tender mercies of 
Ulbricht would depress them exceedingly. Whatever 
Ulbricht’s own scheme of priorities may be, Khru- 
shchev’s aims are probably not so much to enslave the 
Berliners as to drive a wedge between the whole 
German people and the West, and to prove to the 
East Europeans generally that Western sympathy is 
worthless. Yet, in any political trial of strength with 
the West, Khrushchev’s position is far from invulner- 
able. Not the least of his weaknesses is the fact that 
the peoples of Eastern Germany and of Eastern Europe 
as a whole continue to dislike their Communist regimes 
and wish, above all, to be rid of the yoke of the new 
Soviet imperialism. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Soviet Satire and Soviet Life 


By A. Zr. 


SATIRE HAS a very appreciative audience in Soviet 
Russia—a more appreciative one, I often thought, than 
in Western societies. One of the reasons for this is un- 
doubtedly the fact that no really sharp political or social 
satire has been written in the Soviet Union since Andrei 
Zhdanov put an end to Zoshchenko’s career as a satirist 
in 1946.1 The last edition during Stalin’s lifetime of 
the main works of Ilf and Petrov,? the only other Soviet 


1 Mikhail Mikhailovich Zoshchenko, a leading Soviet writer and 
satirist, was born in 1895. His satirical stories, for which he is 
best known, are usually written in the vernacular of the “new” 
Soviet citizen and deal with the conflicts in Soviet life between 
the ideal and the real. Zoshchenko’s humor and perspicacity en- 
deared him quickly to his readers, and during the 1920’s he was 
probably the most widely read of all Soviet writers. With the 
growing official reluctance in the 1930’s to tolerate satirical 
treatment of Soviet reality, an increasingly heavy pressure for 
conformity was brought to bear on Zoshchenko. In 1946, Andrei 
Zhdanov, then member of the Politbureau and Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, selected Zoshchenko as the main tar- 
get of virulent attack in his campaign to impose absolute party 
control over Soviet cultural life. As a result, Zoshchenko, to- 
gether with the poetess A. Akhmatova, was expelled from the 
Union of Soviet Writers. He then lived in relative obscurity 
until his death in 1958. See R. A. Domar, “The Tragedy of a 
Soviet Satirist: The Case of Zoshchenko” in E. J. Simmons 
(ed.), Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1953. 

2 Ilya Ilf (real name: Ilya Arnoldovich Fainzilberg) and Yev- 
geni Petrov (real name: Yevgeni Petrovich Katayev) formed a 
literary partnership in 1927 and in the succeeding years produced 
several humorous books with much satirical comment on Soviet 
life. Their principal works are Twelve Chairs (1928) and its 
sequel The Little Golden Calf (1931). Ilf died in 1937 and 
Petrov was killed in the siege of Sevastopol in 1942. 


A. Zr. is the pseudonym of an American student of 
Soviet literature, who recently returned from a lengthy 
stay in the USSR. A previous article by him, “The 
Conscience of a Generation,” appeared in the May-June 
1961 issue of this journal. 
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writers who could challenge Mikhail Zoshchenko to 
preeminence in this field, came out in 1948. In that year 
they, too, were put under a publication ban as “ideo- 
logically harmful,” and it wasn’t until 1956 that a new 
edition of their writings appeared. A collection of Zosh- 
chenko’s works was republished in 1958, but many Rus- 
sian readers assured me that his best things were left 
out of this as well as of the latest, 1960 edition. Yet, 
though it is true that many of Zoshchenko’s earliest and 
most peppery pieces have not again been set in print, 
Soviet society does not come off altogether unbruised in 
the recent editions. 

Altogether, then, there was a period of about ten 
years when it was not easy for the Soviet public to read 
their best contemporary satirists, and considering the 
fare that ordinarily passes for satire in the Soviet Union, 
it was ample time in which to work up an appetite. 

Ilf and Petrov have a special place in Russian hearts, 
and they are loved with a simple directness that I 
imagine characterized the relation of American readers 
to Mark Twain when the life he described was closer to 
them than it is today. The remarkable thing is that in 
the 30-odd years since Twelve Chairs and The Little 
Golden Calf were published, Soviet life has changed 
very little in the minute, everyday ways that are called byt 
in Russian. Twelve Chairs and The Little Golden Calf 
are a veritable encyclopedia of Soviet life, and Soviet 
citizens who are anxious to have foreigners understand 
some of its intimate aspects are very quick to recom- 
mend them. I was fortunate to have been given a one- 
volume copy of these novels as a gift, for like all good 
fiction in that nation starved for good reading, no sooner 
did the 1956 edition appear in the bookstores than it was 
sold out. 

As a Westerner in Russia, I had acquired a special 
interest in Ilf and Petrov’s treatment of Soviet attitudes 
toward the West. Westerners turn up in their books in 
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various incarnations, but the one that has remained most 
memorable for me is the imported, high-priced German 
engineer from The Little Golden Calf, Heinrich Maria 
Zaus. Russians are amused by the efficiency-conscious 
Heinrich Maria’s traumatic first encounter with Soviet 
bureaucratic red tape, or ““wolokita’”’ as he pronounces it, 
the only Russian word he has managed to learn and one 
he invariably utters in a shrill, hysterical voice. But I 
was struck by a little detail in the story that I am sure 
would have passed me by had I read it anywhere else but 
in the Soviet Union. After three weeks of trying vainly 
to meet his new boss, who was always busy in con- 
ference, Zaus pounces on the first Russians he comes 
across, who happen to be Ostap Bender and Balaganov, 
and feverishly delivers an impassioned speech to them— 
in German, of course. Balaganov is described as stand- 
ing there during the speech “quietly hiccoughing, re- 
spectfully covering his mouth with his hand, and inanely 
looking at the foreigner’s shoes.” 


IT WAS THE DETAIL of the shoes that caught my at- 
tention. It had taken me some time in the USSR to get 
over the peculiar embarrassment of having people look 
down at my shoes. I thought at first that they were 
simply admiring them, but I later learned that the one 
sure way for a Soviet citizen to identify a foreigner, 
when in doubt, is to look at his feet. Shoes thus became 
a symbol for me of my foreignness, and since to a Soviet 
citizen a Westerner’s shoes are symbolic of the level of 
material life in the West, they became associated in my 
mind with the plight of the Soviet consumer in general. 

It came to me as a surprise that in styles of clothing, 
shoes, or home furnishings, Russians of average sophis- 
tication show very much the same preferences as their 
Western counterparts. It was always fun to go window- 
shopping with them and pick out the few pleasing 
objects on display, solitary against a background of hope- 
less stylelessness. If it was a shoe store you were pass- 
ing by and you did happen to see a pair of women’s 
shoes that recommended themselves by their contrast 
with the dominant style (which resembles corrective 
footwear for middle-aged ladies) , your Soviet companion 
would assert with quick assurance, ‘Not ours!” And sure 
enough, the shoes would turn out to be Hungarian or 
Czech. 

The certainty that anything produced west of the 
Soviet border is better and more elegant than anything 
produced at home is a firm article of faith in the USSR, 
even though facts may not always bear out this opinion. 
(I was assured by an English engineer, for example, that 
Soviet automobiles, though backward stylistically, are in 
many respects mechanically superior to some American 


or English automobiles.) The Soviet attitude was illus- 
trated by an amusing scene I witnessed around a shiny 
new American Chrysler parked in front of a Moscow 
hotel. A crowd was literally swarming all over the car, 
and one man who was leaning on it with both hands 
drew a reprimand from another who observed that the 
perspiration from his palms might corrode the paint. 
The answer was typical: “What do you think? That 
it’s one of ours?” 

All this extravagant admiration for things Western is 
delightfully satirized by Mikhail Zoshchenko in a little 
vignette appropriately called Kachestvo produktsii (The 
Quality of Production). It was published in 1928, very 
far back in the past if you measure time by Soviet sput- 
niks and luniks; but whatever other impressions these 
accomplishments in space may have made on Soviet citi- 
zens, they have not changed their attitudes toward the 
“quality of production.” Zoshchenko’s Gusev, who 
mistakes a tin of flea powder left behind by his German 
lodger for shaving talc, and who boasts to his neighbors 
that now, at last, he can live like a cultured gentleman, 
typifies a quite contemporary malaise. When Gusev dis- 
covets that he has been talcuming himself with flea 
powder, he is unabashed and only finds in the fact 
further proof of the superiority of Western production: 
“If you want to powder your face, powder your face; if 
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—From Krokodil (Moscow), Oct. 20, 1960 
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it’s fleas you’re after, just sprinkle it around. It’s good 
for everything. And what have we got? . . . . A whole 
month I’m powdering myself, and not a single flea has 
bitten me. My wife, Madam Gusev, they bite. My sons 
also scratch themselves desperately for daysonend.... 
They may be insects, the rascals, but they can sense real 
production.” 

Zoshchenko is not amused by Gusev. Kachestvo pro- 
duktsii ends with the following lines: “Now Gusev’s 
powder has run out. No doubt, the fleas are biting him 
again.—They know, the rascals, whom to bite.” 

Today, just as three decades ago, Western things are 
still valued beyond their intrinsic worth in the Soviet 
Union. The pride of possession with which Russians 
treat them cannot be explained solely by the fact that 
Western clothing, for example, is more attractive than 
Soviet clothing, and that Russians are starved for color, 
variety and style. One young man described how easy it 
is to make acquaintances with the help of American 
cigarettes: You take a seat on a park bench beside some 
pretty girls and slowly and conspicuously remove a 
cigarette from its brightly-colored package; if this does 
not elicit the desired response, you carefully toss your 
half-smoked butt, with its unfamiliar filter tip and even 
less familiar aroma, to a place where it can be seen and 
smelled. Presently, the questions will begin: What kind 
of cigarettes are you smoking? Where did you get them? 
And when you tell them, they find it so very interesting 
that you should know Americans . . . . Another young 
man, who happened to be a Komsomol activist at the 
university, had taken a fancy to the heavy frames of my 
American eyeglasses and dreamily told me that if he 
had a pair like that he would surely be irresistible to 
girls. The fact is that a package of American cigarettes, 
a pair of Italian shoes, or a Finnish raincoat lends fas- 
cination to a Russian; with foreign contacts comes social 
prestige and even sexual attraction. 


J HAD ALWAYS thought that the occasional outbursts 
in the Soviet press against youth indulging in what is 
called “preklonenie pered zapadom” (adulation of the 
West) were just a verbal cover for official anxiety about 
possible ideological influences from the West. But the 
extraordinary thing is that adulation of the West is real 
in the Soviet Union, and bizarre in its forms. There are 
Soviet citizens who ‘“‘collect’’ Westerners, others who 
boast of their acquaintance, a few who use them as lures 
to attract female company, and many who pursue them 
with an ardor that can make their life in the Soviet 
Union a whirlwind of social rounds. I have been be- 
wildered by the antics of intelligent, well-educated ac- 
quaintances who ostentatiously chose to speak English 
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within earshot of other Russians so as to be taken for 
foreigners. Sometimes, they carried the game even 
farther, simply introducing themselves as Americans or 
Englishmen. These are indelicate details to describe, and 
for one who loves the Russian people they are unpleas- 
ant to write about; but they are illustrative of an aspect 
of national psychology which it is important to under- 
stand. 

An extravagant regard for the West is nothing new in 
Russia. I have recently read Griboedov’s Woe from 
Wit * and was struck by the way he rages against the 
habit of his day of denigrating anything Russian and 
exalting everything French: at that time even the most 


3 Alexander Sergeyevich Griboedov (1795-1829) was a Russian 
diplomat and leading playwright of the early 19th century. His 
most important work is Woe from Wit, a comedy written in 
rhymed verse. Many of the play’s lines have become popular 
proverbial expressions in Russia. 
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Wrocrpanusi!! HHocrpankn!t 
Her! Or natok po Gpoaed 
Dro mecTHele NoraHKn, 
Bomopowennain aBpoasetal 
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TOADSTOOLS 


Foreigners?! Foreigners?! 
No! From tip to toe 
They're local toadstools, 
Home-grown "Broadway"! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Jan. 30, 1960. 


humble Frenchman could pass as an exemplar of the 
grand monde. Tolstoy could not endure the Francophiles 
of his generation, who believed that the Russian language 
was too inelegant to be spoken by a cultured man. Curi- 
ously enough, this attitude towards Russian is still alive 
today; only now it has filtered down to the lower levels 
of society. I was having dinner with a working-class 
family one evening and we were listening to a Radio 
Moscow “Songs of All Nations” program that was com- 
ing over their wall receiver. My hosts went into ectasies 
over the beauties of French and English; they com- 
mented on how much cruder (grubee) Russian seemed 
to them, and asked if I didn’t agree this was so. It was 
not the first time I had heard Russian invidiously com- 
pared with these languages, and though it is character- 
istic of the semi-educated, the attitude is not uncommon 
among people of higher education as well. It seems to 
require a rather high degree of sophistication to make a 
Russian recognize what a magnificent language he 
speaks. 


WHAT IS partly at work here is the charm of the exotic 
for people who have lived their lives in involuntary 
isolation; but I had seen other manifestations among 
the ordinary people of what we had better call now by 
its right name—the Soviet inferiority complex. 

In this connection, the effect that the presence of a 
foreigner can have upon drunks in the USSR is very 
illuminating. I hadn’t been in Moscow a week when, 
walking in the street one evening, I ran into a middle- 
aged man in high spirits, who came up to me and asked 
for a light for his cigarette. I wanted to talk to him, 
so I produced my American cigarettes from my pocket 
and offered him one. No sooner had he understood 
that I was a foreigner than he offered me what was 
left of his pack of papirosy. I gave him my pack of 
cigarettes. Not to be outdone, he pulled an apple from 
each of his pockets and forced them on me. Then he 
began to shower me with praises of Moscow and the 
Soviet Union, telling me how free his country was, and 
that, for example, I could walk on any street I wished 
without being bothered by a militiaman. I had already 
gotten a taste of Soviet patriotism during the short time 
I had been in the USSR, but I didn’t expect that even 
the drunks would be patriotic! 

Quite by coincidence, I had similar experiences during 
the following weeks, each time with drunks. One such 
incident took place in a restaurant where a party of 
workers was arguing with the waiter about the amount 
of their check. The argument had been going on for 
five minutes and might have lasted the rest of the night 
had not a citizen who was seated at a nearby table ges- 


tured in my direction and appealed to the squabblers 
not to carry on so before a foreigner. The word “‘for- 
eigner’’ quickly sobered them up, and they paid their bill 
and were gone in no time. 


HOW IS one to explain such extraordinary behavior? 
Least of all, I am sure, by supposing that it was dic- 
tated by the patriotic concern of these merry citizens 
for the good name of their government. The authori- 
ties, however, are concerned about the impressions that 
visitors take home, and one of the reasons why travelers 
from abroad are so effective an antidote to strong drink 
in the USSR is the fact that Russians are subject to par- 
ticularly severe punishment for incidents of ‘‘hooligan- 
ism’ involving foreigners. (This is merely another facet 
of the well-known ‘Potemkin Village’ strategem which 
so often inspires Russians to say ‘‘Oh, that’s just to im- 
press you foreigners,” when visitors comment favorably 
on the quality of meat in a shop window or the rela- 
tively attractive clothes displayed in the local style 
center.) But the motivation of the drunks, I am sure, 
was quite simple. They defended the good name of the 
Soviet people, for they did not want a foreigner to get 
the impression that the inhabitants of the USSR are a 
culturally backward collection of unshaven, poorly- 
clothed and drunken muzhiki—an opinion held unfor- 
tunately all too frequently by the Russian people them- 
selves. 

Russia's national inferiority complex is as old as 
Russian national consciousness, and the same conditions 
which produced it historically—trelative poverty and cul- 
tural backwardness in comparison with the West—keep 
it virulent today. Poverty may not be a vice, but for 
many Russians economic backwardness results not only in 
material hardships, but also in a sense of personal degra- 
dation. They feel humiliated by the notion that a great 
European nation such as theirs, with a rich heritage of 
artistic and philosophical achievement, should live in 
material circumstances which, they believe, are regarded 
as contemptible by other Europeans. “We live crowded 
together like animals,” some would say, seeking to an- 
ticipate my judgment of their appalling housing situa- 
tion but actually revealing their own. For intellectuals, 
who know themselves to be as sophisticated as their 
Western counterparts, the fact that they can be invidi- 
ously distinguished from Westerners by their clothes 
(which, they often say, make them look like “monkeys’’) 
is an inexpressible indignity. No wonder one encounters 
in the Soviet Union something that can only be described 
as a lust, an elemental urge for a richer life. No won- 
der that the certainty of economic progress under the 
present regime often leads intellectuals who are in prin- 
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ciple opposed to Soviet totalitarianism to quite indecent 
forbearance with their government’s crimes against in- 
tellectual freedom and personal liberty. 


tn 


BEFORE MY VISIT to the Soviet Union I had taken 
Zoshchenko’s anecdotes from Soviet life to be exercises 
in the purest hyperbole. But exposure to Soviet life has 
convinced me that there is less exaggeration in Zosh- 
chenko than the foreign reader might expect. There is 
a grossness in the tone and texture of Soviet life which 
is lacking in the more settled societies of the West, where 
a few centuries of social development have not been 
telescoped into something like four decades. One feels 
this quality especially in the cities, where the manners 
and looks of the large peasant populations that inhabit 
them to this day evoke from the lips of the more urbane 
Russians the epithets seryi and tiomnyi (‘“‘grey’ and 
“dark”), epithets with which the zarod was often 
characterized in the 19th century. 

There is a medium-priced dining room in Moscow 
where I often ate and where I once witnessed a scene 
that was quite typical and might have been taken right 
from Zoshchenko, The citizen at my table, who had been 
staring at me for minutes (he later explained that it was 
my eyeglasses he couldn’t tear his eyes away from), was 
eating his soup with obvious and audible relish. He was 
unhappy, however, that the waitress was taking so long 
to bring his main course, and he complained to her 
about it. Thereupon the waitress sharply informed him 
that if he wanted fast service, he would do better eating 
at home. He objected that she was there to serve the 
public and not to be rude, but her sense of personal 
independence (or was it personal ownership?) was 
unassailable, and he had to content himself with a whis- 
pered aside to me: “Kultura!” 

Kultura, kulturnost, kulturno. How often Westerners 
are amused by the curious Soviet preoccupation with 
what is and what is not cultured behavior! For the 
Russians, however, it is not a laughing matter. This 
point was well illustrated by an incident that happened 
in the same dining room later in the evening. A tipsy 
patron with a bandage over one eye came in, took a seat 
and, as the Russians euphemistically say, began ‘‘express- 
ing himself in words.” Half the dining room raised a 
clamor for the management to quiet him, or throw him 
out, or call the militia. Then somehow the manager 
succeeded not only in quieting him, but in plunging him 
into a fit of remorse that ended in tears and apologies. 
Thereafter the offender peacefully ate his dinner. 

I have not told this story for the sake of amusement, 
but because the cultural atmosphere it illustrates is per- 
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tinent to a novel interpretation of Soviet society. Soviet 
intellectuals frequently argue that a considerable part 
of their political troubles, indeed the more considerable 
part, is the result of the cultural backwardness of their 
country. The life of the nation, they contend, is guided 
by a poorly-educated and uncultured class whose be- 
havior as often reflects the rude mentality of people re- 
cently removed from the village as it does ideological 
or power considerations. Moreover, they add, the pres- 
ent government is an authentic expression of the level 
of political maturity the Soviet people have thus far 
reached, 


THIS QUITE COMMON attitude is responsible for 
the popularity of at least one book by Saltykov-Shched- 
rin, the most outstanding 19th-century Russian satirist. 
I was unprepared to find this writer so popular in the 
Soviet Union, and the title of his book, Istoriia odnovo 
goroda (The History of One City), cropped up so often 
in conversation that I decided I had to read it. It is a 
savage allegory about the founding and history of Russia. 
Russia is represented by the city of Glapov (Stupid), 
and its inhabitants are called glwpovtsy, which in English 
might be translated as “idiots” in the non-technical sense 
of the word. If Saltykov-Shchedrin is merciless in his 
description of the city governors, whose succession in 
office presents a chronicle of injustice piled on injustice 
and stupidity piled on stupidity, he is no less so in his 
portrayal of the monumental brainlessness of the citizens 
of Glupov, whose political support could be had for a 
bucket of vodka and who had as little respect for the 
rights of one another as their rulers had for theirs. It is _ 
especially in this latter respect that Russians find in 
Istoriia odnovo goroda a relevance to current Soviet 
reality. 

The argument one often hears from educated Russians 
that the Russian people have the kind of government 
they deserve is made with varying degrees of bitterness. 
In its harsher form it expresses itself in derisive ref- 
erences to the Russian people as a herd of sheep who 
lack the education, political experience, and independent- 
mindedness to rule themselves, and who would prob- 
ably invent a totalitarian government if they didn’t al- 
ready have one. Such bitter reflections are often stirred 
by unpleasant experiences with nosy, heresy-hunting 
neighbors—a serious discomfort in a land of communal 
apartments and a country where people who depart from 
customary modes of dress still receive quizzical looks 
from their fellow citizens. It may be remembered that 
not so many years ago narrow-bottomed trousers were 
considered a sign of disloyalty. Another frequent com- 
plaint, this one most often arising from grievances 


brought home from work, pictures Soviet citizens as be- 
ing overly passive and conformist, unwilling to speak 
up when they see things done badly or unjustly. Every- 
one realizes that this general condition of timorousness 
is the legacy of decades of political terror, and that par- 
ticular instances of it today reflect the understandable 
anxiety of people about their jobs; but still, some argue, 
the condition has taken such deep root that it has all 
but acquired the force of a national characteristic. 


Listening to such perhaps overly spontaneous and un- 
scientific “cultural” explanations by Russians of their 
political system, I was reminded of the 19th-century 
narodniks’ disappointment with the mentality of the peas- 
antry, particularly its submissiveness and adulatory atti- 
tude toward the Tsar, and also of the disappointment of 
other 19th-century thinkers with the “bad” collectivism 
of the village mzir,* its intolerance of non-conformity in 
behavior or belief among its members. What these ex- 
planations invariably suggest was that perhaps a few 
carefully conducted Western sociological studies—in the 
unlikely case that they could ever be conducted in the 
Soviet Union—might open up an entirely new under- 
standing of the popular roots of Soviet totalitarianism. 


On certain concrete issues, the “cultural” approach to 
understanding Soviet reality was quite enlightening. A 
young scholar, the son of a well-known literary family, 
whose views I believe to be representative of the upper 
levels of Soviet literary and artistic society, was particu- 
larly vexed with the Western idea that the Soviet people 
are an oppressed mass of sufferers imposed upon from 
above by a wicked clique of power-seekers and ideo- 
logues. The leaders on top, he insisted, are of ‘‘the 
people,” and it is the character of the Soviet people— 
their Jack of culture, intellectual narrowness, and ob- 
scurantism—that the leaders express. The particular 
issue we were discussing was the prohibition against 
experimentation in modernist painting, still in force 
despite the fact that many young Soviet painters engage 
in it privately and value it highly. I asked him how he 
would explain the existence in Soviet museums of special 
fondy (teserve sections) where paintings by men like 
Kandinsky, Chagall, Malevich and other figures from 
Russia’s own surprisingly rich modernist tradition are 
secreted from the public and even from professional 
painters. He thought that Westerners too often see 


4 One of the names for the prerevolutionary Russian village com- 
munities. The mir originated at least as far back as the 16th 
century and was characterized by a form of peasant self-govern- 
ment with considerable powers, such as collecting taxes and re- 
distributing land. After Premier Stolypin’s agricultural reform 
in the first decade of this century, Russian peasants were enabled 
to leave the mir and settle on separate farms. 


ideological designs of the party leadership behind such 
phenomena, when in fact responsibility usually rests with 
the established, self-seeking artists who control the art 
academies and the Union of Artists. These men, who 
rose to their positions during the Stalin era and who 
happen to be the least gifted and educated members of 
the Soviet intelligentsia, he said, not only reflect the 
tastes of the masses, they share them. The last thing in 
the world they want is to be exposed for the hacks they 
are and displaced by the rising group of unorthodox 
young painters. 

I heard a different opinion on this question from an 
artist who himself paints exclusively modernistic can- 
vases. He believed that the style and subject matter of 
socialist realism are ideologically determined; that as an 
art form it is used to mobilize social energies through 
the portrayal of happy industrial and agricultural work- 
ets. Modernism is prohibited, according to him, because 
it has nothing to do with these aims and is thought 
to be subversive of them. Yet a writer I met, who did 
not discount the mischievous role of ideology in his own 
field, also held the lack of ‘educated cadres’ on the 
editorial boards of magazines and publishing houses in 
part responsible for the anemic state of Soviet literature. 
Too often, he and others would say, these editorial 
boards are controlled by men of the Stalin generation 
who lack the taste, intelligence, and broadmindedness to 
be able to distinguish between literary originality and 
political conspiracy. 

The conclusion probably indicated by this conflicting 
testimony is that, within the limits currently prescribed 
by ideology, much more artistic freedom and originality 
would be possible if it were not for the presence of 
fools in controlling positions in Soviet literary and 
artistic life. 


THE LEGACY OF the Stalinist past lies like a dead 
hand on the social and intellectual life of present-day 
Russia. And Russians will invoke Stalin’s ghost to ex- 
plain any number of a host of contemporary failings. 
Why are consumer goods so shoddily made and taste- 
lessly designed? One of the reasons, they will tell you, 
is that almost all the abler factory administrators were 
destroyed by Stalin, and that those who are left are 
the talentless remnants of the Stalin generation, unable 
and unwilling to accommodate to new ways. Why is 
scholarly work so often disfigured by ideological ten- 
dentiousness? Because the ‘‘chiefs’” who run the schol- 
arly institutes are for the most part Stalin men, graduates 
(in philosophy or political economy) of the Institute of 
Red Professors, whose only claim to their jobs is that 
they are loyal party workers. They set the tone of their 
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institutes, they approve research topics, allot funds; it is 
for their eyes that manuscripts are often written. The 
writers have an interesting name for the opposite num- 
bers of these ‘“‘chiefs” in the Writers’ Union—the purely 
political administrators who grant putiovki (travel docu- 
ments) for trips abroad and write referrals for research 
in restricted archives. Variag?, or Varangians, they call 
them, after the Norsemen who, as legend has it, were 
invited to Russia by the Slavic tribes with the appeal, 
‘Come rule us and set our house in order!” 

Of course, the crucial point is that a political system 
has evolved in the Soviet Union which gives such indi- 
viduals the power to stamp every important aspect of 
public life with their own mentality. It seems naive, 
therefore, to believe that this system will be easily 
liberalized once the old Stalin generation is replaced 
by the better-educated and more independent-minded 
younger generation. Nevertheless, the many Soviet in- 
tellectuals who explain their country’s political problems 
in terms of cultural backwardness do hope for improve- 
ments as the general cultural level of the Soviet Union 
rises, and however limited the validity of this argument 
may be, it does suggest interesting and as yet unexplored 
avenues of inquiry. 


We in the West have tended to see Soviet power in 
the light of a great tradition of literary images originat- 
ing with Dostoevsky and carried on by such writers as 
Huxley, Orwell and Zamyatin. Seeking the root of the 
evil, we often imagine a master plan for human happt- 
ness whose executors went berserk and ended up by 
depriving people of freedom and happiness methodically, 
intelligently, and with deliberate intent. Thus we look 
for the genesis of Soviet totalitarianism in Lenin's auto- 
cratic conception of party organization; or in the role of 
Communist ideology, dogmatic and intolerant of di- 
versity; or yet, in the temperament of the Russian 19th- 
century revolutionary intelligentsia, prepared to sacrifice 
personal freedom, art and objectivity in the name of 
equality and economic progress. Thoughtful Russians are 
aware of these influences, but they tend to emphasize 
explanations that are more simple and derive from their 
direct knowledge of the personalities who rule them. 
And there is good evidence that they are often right. 


What could be more typical of the perverse, malevo- 
lent designs seen by Orwell as inspiring Soviet leader- 
ship than the practice of renaming institutions every time 
old leaders fall into disgrace and new ones rise to power, 
and consigning the fallen leaders themselves to the ob- 
livion of “nonpersons’”? Yet Ilya Ilf is perhaps closer 
to the true meaning of this practice when, in his Nofe- 
books, he describes the misadventures of a group of 
Soviet tourists who nearly lose their Volga steamer in 
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every port because its moronic, over-zealous captain 
keeps changing its name as the men it is named after 
fall one after another into political disfavor. 

Here is another example in the same spirit. Recently 
a Russian friend sent me a clipping from the August 20, 
1960, issue of Literaturnaia gazeta. It contains a letter 
to the editors entitled “Burn ‘The Buzzing Fly—De- 
mands A. Kolpakov.” A. Kolpakov is a Kandidat in 
history (roughly the equivalent of an American Ph.D.), 
and his letter is a demand that the ‘Buzzing Fly,” a 
fairy tale for children by Kornei Chukovsky, the dean 
of Soviet letters, be burned. Part of the letter is worth 
quoting: 


How long is K. Chukovsky going to mislead Soviet children? 
The fly is the most disgusting insect on earth. It sits on 
excrement, on all kinds of carrion, and then on a man’s face, 
on his food, causing a number of infectious diseases like dys- 
entery. . . . Flies must be killed, destroyed for the conveni- 
ence of human life, but Kornei Chukovsky celebrates this 
vileness, he extols the buzzing fly. . . . Instead of inculcating 
hatred for this foul disgusting insect . . . Kornei Chukovsky 
offers the children of the Soviet land his versified nonsense, 
delighting in a fly.... 


Not only does Chukovsky extol the monstrous fly, the 
author continues, but he shows other harmful insects like 
bedbugs, fleas and cockroaches in a favorable light in 
his fairy tale. And then, adding insult to our intelli- 
gence and potential injury to our health, Chukovsky has 
his fly marry a ‘dashing, bold mosquito”—a union, Kol- 
pakov protests, which is against the laws of nature. The 
letter concludes with the assurance that one day flies 
will be totally exterminated in the Soviet Union, just as 
they have been in the Chinese People’s Republic, and 
that Chukovsky’s “useless book may boldly be burned— 
history will lose nothing by it.” 


THE TEMPTATION, of course, is to take this letter 
as simply the fevered production of a crank. But my 
friend sent it to me with the comment that “‘it would 
be funny if it weren’t so sad,” and I know that for him 
and for other Russians the letter is a significant, symp- 
tomatic expression of the idiocy that pervades Soviet life. 
How different, after all, is it in tone and instinct from 
articles in the Soviet press denouncing other “useless, 
misleading” books; how different is the grotesque literal- 
mindedness of Kolpakov’s reasoning from the reasoning 
of the two cultural officials who lectured to me on the 
intention of the Soviet government to root obscenity out 
of the Russian language? 

Idiotism, idiotstvo: nowhere else have I heard the 
word “idiot” and its various compounds used more fre- 
quently than in Soviet Russia, and nowhere else do they 


have the special political color they have there. Judging 
by my own experiences, Russians often underestimate the 
critical intelligence of their own people, but I have no 
doubt that they are right in characterizing a good deal 
of the official behavior in which we in the non-Com- 
munist world see the workings of a malevolent intelli- 
gence as idiotstvo: the plain stupid arbitrariness of 
officials unenlightened by proper education and unre- 
strained by established political traditions protecting 
society against them. American newspapers recently 
carried a story about the midnight raids of the East 
Orange, New Jersey, police on library book borrowers 
who were long overdue in returning books they had 
taken out. It seems that the town librarian complained 
to the police department about the large number of 
delinquent borrowers, and the police decided on dra- 
matic action, hauled a number of people out of their 
beds, and held them in jail overnight. A Russian might 
well say: If you want to understand the Soviet Union, 
just imagine an entire nation ruled by the East Orange 
police force. Nothing Orwellian about it, just zdzotstvo. 

One of my most discouraging impressions in the So- 
viet Union was that the Soviet party bureaucrat seems to 
be self-perpetuating. I had met a number of students 
who were going in for what is called “public work” at 
their universities and institutes. These are Komsomol 
or young party members, frequently students specializing 
in Marxist philosophy, who are activists at their schools 


and are preparing for party careers. Young people with 
sctuples, taste and intelligence are not attracted by “pub- 
lic work,” while those who are generally share the char- 
acteristics of the present party leaders. Many of them 
have been placed in higher educational institutions 
because they have demonstrated that they are good bets 
as future party workers, and though they are perhaps 
capable of learning, they are decidedly among the least 
gifted of the student body. I offer one, whom I met at 
a party, as typical. He was in his late twenties, the stu- 
dent member of the party bureau at his institute. There 
had been a good deal of drinking that evening, but he 
was quite sober and sought to impress me with a kind 
of debased home-brew wisdom that he spouted on every 
possible pretext. Just think, he said, with reference to 
a student who was ineptly playing pithy Russian folk 
songs on an accordion, “the hands that create beautiful 
music are also capable of killing.” Or, his attention 
attracted by the smoke that was rising from his cigarette, 
he would declare: ‘‘Why hasn’t anyone investigated the 
need of men to smoke? Everyone knows cigarettes are 
harmful, and yet we smoke them. There’s a good topic 
for a philosophical thesis!” 

I had lived in Russia long enough to have developed 
a Russian reaction: this pompous dot would someday 
be one of the bosses, perhaps a chief at a scholarly insti- 
tute; and the work of thinking, intelligent Russians 
would be subject to his whims and small-mindedness. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


The Operational Ideas 


of the Communist Doctrine 


By Karl Wittfogel 


THE COMMUNIST DOCTRINE is not infrequently 
referred to as an “ideology.” This designation is very 
popular among certain commentators who speak of ide- 
ology in a non-Communist sense, and often without 
knowing the meaning the term is given by Communists. 

In some cases these commentators consider the Com- 
munist ideology an array of fine-sounding ideas which 
the Communists profess to believe in but no longer 
take seriously. This cynical view is often expressed by 
persons who have ceased to take their own professed 
ideas seriously. 

Another interpretation holds that the Communists, 
who “actually” care little about their Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, are motivated by considerations of Russian 
nationalism and imperialism—a Russian version of Bis- 
marck’s Realpolitik. This view is significant for its im- 
plied admission: even a nationalist ideology is an ide- 
ology of sorts. But its minimizing tendency brings it 
close to the cynical interpretation which’ ascribes to the 
Communist doctrine no significance at all. 

A third view falls into a somewhat different category. 
Its proponents acknowledge that the Communists take 
their ideology, Marxism-Leninism, seriously; but they 
contend that the Communist leaders, who seek to act 
in accordance with the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, are the 
captives of a fixed theoretical system which is as likely 
to hamper as to benefit them. 


Professor Wittfogel, Director of the Chinese History 
Project at the University of Washington (Seattle, Wash- 
ington), is a distinguished scholar both of Marxism 
and of the history of Chinese civilization. He is best 
known for his Oriental Despotism: A Comparative 
Study of Total Power (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1957). 
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This static-idealistic view recalls Marx’s and Engels’ 
concept of ideology as though perverted by illusion, 
or as ‘false consciousness’ —a concept which the two 
friends applied to all “ruling ideas” (the supposedly 
inadequate ideas of all ruling classes). Lenin called 
Marxism an ideology as well as a theory. But, of course, 
he maintained that this ideology represented the cor- 
rect theory, the consciousness of the future-oriented 
revolutionary socialists. 


The proponents of the static-idealistic interpretation 
are often unaware of Marx’s and Lenin’s concepts of 
ideology. And they are definitely unaware of the prag- 
matic bent both of them gave their “‘scientific’ ideas. 
They do not realize that from the time Marx and Engels 
became full-fledged dialectical and historical materialists 
—i.e., toughly from 1845 +—they postulated the close 
and necessary interrelation between ideas and practice 
as a basic element of their position. 


This does not mean that the Marxist theory was cor- 
rect at the start or that Marxism-Leninism always suc- 
ceeds in “‘correctly” determining reality, Far from it. 


1 Marx and Engels, Die Deutsche Ideologie in Karl Marx, Frieda- 
rich Engels, Werke, Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim ZK 
der SED, Berlin, 1957-1960, Vol. III, 46 f., 49 f. (Here- 
after cited as Marx-Engels Werke.) Cf. Marx’s Preface to Zur 
Kritik der Politischen Okonomie, Stuttgart, 1921, p. IV. 

2 See Engels’ letter of July 14, 1893 to Mehring (Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Engels, Ausgewahlte Briefe, Berlin, 1953, p. 549. 
(Hereafter cited as Marx-Engels 1953.) 

8V. I. Lenin, Samiliche Werke, Wien-Berlin, later Moscow- 
Leningrad, Vol. IV, 2, pp. 98 f., 162. (Hereafter cited as 
Lenin, SVG.) 

4See Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach in Karl Marx und Friedrich 
Engels, Ausgewahlte Schriften, Berlin, 1958, Vol. II, p. 334. 
(Hereafter cited as Marx-Engels 1958.) 
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The Communist doctrine is irrationally distorted by its 
eschatological quality,> and the perspective of the future 
ideal society—as envisioned by the ‘“‘new”’ total mana- 
gerial ruling class—continued to lower the truth co- 
efficient of Communist ideas. Yet in accordance with 
Marx’s, Engels’, and Lenin’s declared purpose, and also 
in accordance with political considerations that grow in 
importance with the increase of Communist power, 
Marxism-Leninism has a built-in empirical tendency. 
This tendency accounts essentially for the realistic ad- 
justments (some major and many minor) that charac- 
terize the development of the Communist doctrine. 

In view of Marx’s stress on the necessary relation be- 
tween his theory and practice, students of the Com- 
munist doctrine have spoken of the unity of theory and 
practice as a peculiarity of Marxism-Leninism. The 
Marxist-Leninists do indeed aim at such a unity, but this 
objective is by no means theirs alone. 

Going beyond the realm of common sense, where the 
interrelation between theory and practice is taken for 
granted, we find most philosophers insisting on prac- 
tical experience as a (or the) starting point of their 
ideas. Speaking in terms of philosophical anthropology, 
we may indeed say that man is ‘‘an ideological animal,” 
that he acts in accordance with his innermost convic- 
tions.© Adam Miiller’s concept of contradictions was 
closely linked to his conservative policy; and Hegel’s 
dialectic of contradictions also had definite practical im- 
plications. The Marxist-Leninist doctrine (‘ideology’) 
is peculiar, not because it stresses empirical reality and 
is intended to serve as ‘‘a guide to action,” 7 but because 
it concentrates on a peculiar type of reality and because, 
being oriented toward a peculiar goal, it stimulates a 
peculiar type of action. 


Total Rejection of the Existing Order 


Communism first crystallized successfully in indus- 
trially retarded Russia. But the decisive steps leading to 
this industry-oriented political movement were taken in 
Western-Europe when the effects of the industrial revolu- 
tion disclosed both the gruesome deficiencies and the or- 
ganizational possibilities of the new economic order. The 


5 See Gerhart Niemeyer, with the assistance of John S. Reshetar, 
Jr., Soviet Mentality, New York, 1956, pp. 20 ff.; cf. Michael 
Lindsay, China and the Cold War, Melbourne University Press, 
1955, pp. 72 f., 75, and Frank Meyer, The Moulding of Com- 
munists, New York, 1961, passim. 

6 Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1957, p. 441. (Hereafter cited as Wittfogel 1957.) 
7 See Engels’ letter of November 29, 1866 to Sorge (Marx-Engels 
1953, p. 468); cf. Lenin, SVG, Vol. XII, p. 432; Vol. XX, 1, 
pp. 50, 130; Vol. XXI, p. 142. 


early socialists combined radical critiques of the former 
with equally radical predictions about the latter. Their 
vision of a perfect socialist or communist society inten- 
sified their attacks on the existing order: in large part 
it is responsible for their proto-totalitarian bent. As the 
master-organizers of the future collectivist society, these 
socialist-communist critics established an Archimedean 
point outside (and, in their opinion, above) the world 
in which they lived. Believing that they owed everything 
to this future society, they felt no obligation to the pres- 
ent one, whose values, institutions, and ideas they com- 
pletely condemned. They combined the total glorification 
of the former with the foal rejection of the latter.8 


Thus there emerged in a sectarian form the social arro- 
gance (hubris) which characterizes the Communist posi- 
tion. This Axbris is probably rooted in what Voegelin 
calls the Gnostic ® revolution and what also may be called 
the nihilistic revolution of the last centuries. It first 
assumed its peculiar shape in the views of the early 
radical socialists. 


But the Archimedean point for the growth of an 
industry-centered totalitarian movement remained inef- 
fective as long as it lacked an adequate windlass. Marx 
made a decisive advance in creating such a device when 
he invoked a new “materialistic” dialectic of history 
which identified the revolutionary proletariat as the so- 
cialist-oriented negative force among the contradictions 
of the existing (capitalist) order. 


To be sure, Marx cannot be equated with Lenin, just 
as Hegel cannot be equated with Marx. Marx and En- 
gels ‘drew upon many philosophical and socio-economic 
concepts whose political intent was by no means uniform. 
Some are actually or potentially totalitarian; some are 
politically indifferent; and some are actually or poten- 
tially anti-totalitarian.”+° Among the latter is Marx’s 
and Engels’ insistence (after 1853) on the concept of a 
multilinear development, which they took over from the 
classical economists and which the Soviet ideocrats find 
completely unacceptable. Among them, too, is Marx’s 
insistence that science must not be subordinated to ‘‘ex- 
traneous interests,” not even those of the workers.12 And 
finally there is Engels’ insistence that one must keep 


8 See The Communist Ideology, Vol. 1 of Facts on Communism, 
House of Representatives, 86th Congress, First Session, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1959, pp. 18, 52. 
(Written by Gerhart Niemeyer.) 

9 Erich Voegelin, Die Neue Wissenschaft der Politik, Munich, 
1959, pp. 167 ff. 

10 Karl A. Wittfogel, “The Marxist View of Russian Society and 
Revolution,” World Politics, July 1960. (Hereafter cited as 
Wittfogel 1960.) 

11 Karl Marx, Theorien tiber den Mehrwert, Stuttgart, 1921, Vol. 
II, 1, pp. 312 ff. (Hereafter cited as Marx 1921.) 
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one’s promises even when this involves political disad- 
vantages. 

But while for these and other reasons Marx and En- 
gels cannot be equated with Lenin, the substance of their 
historical and political argument became the foundation 
of Lenin’s totalitarianism. Sharing with the Utopian 
Socialists the position outside, and presumably above, the 
existing order, they not only perpetuated the socialists’ 
total rejection of this order, but covertly and overtly took 
over from them certain totalitarian trends. 

Engels’ comments on Saint-Simon show him unworried 
by the notion that the future socialist society was to be 
dominated by a bureaucratic industrial elite. Engels did 
indeed expect proletarian revolutionists, and not bour- 
geois specialists, to assume this leadership,1? but the un- 
derlying idea blended well with Marx’s and his own 
vision of an authoritarian regime that would transform 
the capitalist economy by ‘‘despotic”’ actions such as, for 
example, the organization of “industrial armies, es- 
pecially for agriculture.” 13 

Furthermore, up to the 1850’s, Marx and Engels 
openly identified themselves with the Blanquist concept 
of the dictatorship of a revolutionary minority. And 
while they abandoned their belief in the minority dic- 
tatorship as unfeasible,'* they continued to aim at the 
dictatorship of the proletariat up to the end of their 
lives. They did this even though in the 1860’s Marx 
had acknowledged the transformation of what he con- 
sidered an early servitude capitalism into a kind of part- 
nership capitalism—a transformation which involved the 
victory of “the political economy of the working class,” 15 
and which was institutionally expressed in a ‘“‘modest 
Magna Carta of labor.” 16 Thus Marx committed not 
only a ‘‘sin against science,” 1” but also a sin against his 
professed socio-economic principles, when, instead of 


12 See Friedrich Engels, Herrn Eugen Dihrings Umwalzung der 
Wissenschaft. Dialektik der Natur 1873-1882, Moscow, 1935, 
p. 268. 

13 Marx and Engels, Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei, in 
Marx-Engels Werke, Vol. IV, p. 481. This was written in 
December 1847. In 1872, when Marx and Engels republished 
the Manifesto, they criticized, under the influence of the Paris 
Commune, the notion that the proletariat may use the old state 
apparatus. But, despite Marx’s 1871 concession to the anarchist 
idea of popular control, they did not find it necessary to change 
the originally proposed “revolutionary measures.’ Their remark 
that these measures might now be ‘very differently worded” 
implies that the two men were critical of the form, but not the 
substance of their “despotic” program. 

14 Engels, Introduction to Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich 1848 
bis 1850 (1895) in Marx-Engels Werke Vol. I, pp. 515 f. 

15 Marx, “Inaugural Addresse der Internationalen Arbeiterasso- 
ziation’” (1863), (Marx-Engels 1958, Vol. I, p. 357). 

16 Karl Marx, Das Kapital. Kritik der politischen Okonomie, 
Hamburg, 1919, Vol. I, p. 266; cf. p. 259. 
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inducing the workers to develop their freedom in the 
existing controllable, multicentered society, he pushed 
them on toward a single-centered total managerial order 
that would permit neither freedom nor control. 

But however guilty Marx was in these two respects, 
neither he nor Engels attempted to put into effect the 
totalitarian potential which they were helping to create. 
The crucial step toward the realization of this potential 
was made by Lenin, who through the introduction of 
new operational methods of total organization and total 
demagoguery became the true father of modern Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 


Total Organization of Men 


It is a paradox which may puzzle the economic de- 
terminist that this crucial step did not originate within 
modern industrial society—either in the first classical 
country of capitalism, England, or in France (despite the 
ingenious socialist schemers, Fourier and Saint-Simon, 
and despite Blanqui, the prophet of the quasi-military 
revolution coup a’ état) —but took place in Russia which, 
according to the original Marxian doctrine, was a “semi- 
Asiatic’ country dominated by an Orientally despotic 
government.1® It was the Russian, Lenin, who from 
1902 promoted the total and professional organization 
of the revolutionary movement in such a way that 
Blanqui’s efforts look amateurish in comparison. 

Lenin frankly admitted the relation between his new 
operational approach and Russia’s traditional “Asiatic 
despotism’; the extraordinary power of this despotism 
necessitated the use of an equally extraordinary type of 
revolutionary organization.1® But he was less frank con- 
cerning the resemblance between his new organizational 
blueprint and Tsarist absolutism. Of course, this re- 
semblance did not escape his opponents, who felt that 
Lenin, by recommending a quasi-military bureaucratic 
centralism,*° was resorting to the organizational prin- 
ciple of the very despotic order he and his fellow- 
revolutionists were combatting. 

At first, this principle was implemented only (and 
only tentatively) in the Bolshevik sector of the Russian 
Socialist Party, which Lenin controlled. But from 1917 
on, his principles of a quasi-military organization pre- 
vailed in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
in Soviet society generally, and also in the numerous 


17 This was Marx’s indictment against anyone who subordinated 
science to non-scientific considerations (see Marx 1921, Vol. I, 
if pps 127i): 

18 Wittfogel 1960, passim. 

19 Lenin, SIG, Vol. IV, 2, pp. 264 and passim; Vol. VI, p. 24. 
20 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 380 and passim. 


Communist parties and regimes that came into being with 
Moscow’s aid. In the summer of 1920 Lenin stated that 
any party belonging to the Communist International 
could “perform its duty only if it is organized in the 
most centralized manner, only if iron discipline border- 
ing on military discipline prevails in it.” 7+ 


Total Organization of Ideas 


Hand in hand with Lenin’s concept of the total and 
hierarchical organization of all persons went his con- 
cept of the total and hierarchical organization of all 
ideas. The significance of Lenin’s ideocratic revolution 
appears clearly when we recall the type of thought inte- 
gration accomplished by the Utopian Socialists and by 
Marx and Engels. 

The pre-Marxian socialists were particularly concerned 
with elaborating their scheme of an ideal social order, 
and some of them made small-scale attempts at collec- 
tive working and living. These efforts greatly affected 
their criticism of the contemporary scene and gave a cer- 
tain unity to their writings. But like the unity of their 
settlements and workshops, the unity of the Utopian 
Socialist ideas was experimental and voluntary. It was 
not shaped by a strong all-embracing philosophy or 
maintained by the operational requirements of large and 
_ permanent institutions. Some of these Utopian Social- 
ists, such as Saint-Simon and the Saint-Simonists, aimed 
at creating an ideocratic order, but they achieved their 
goal only in a sectarian and tentative way. 


Marx and Engels moved closer to the goal without at- 
taining it either. Their dialectical approach led them to 
expect the introduction of socialism through the revolu- 
tionary actions of a well-organized and class-conscious 
labor movement; and they concentrated on explaining 
to the workers the conditions of their struggle and the 
direction it must take. But they began to do this before 
a political labor movement had come into being, and 
even after its rise Marx and Engels did not, except in 
a general and temporary way, assume direct leadership 
in the young socialist parties. 

These circumstances help us to understand the charac- 
ter—and the limitation—of the unity of thought in 


21V.J. Lenin, Selected Works, New York, 1943, Vol. X, p. 204. 
(Hereafter cited as Lenin, SW). Cf. Der. I. und II. Kongress 
der Kommunistischen Internationale, Berlin, 1959, p. 240. Lenin 
justified this request with a reference to the “acute civil war’ 
without spelling out what he had in mind. According to his 
previously expressed judgment, the civil war in Russia had ended 
several months earlier (Lenin, SVG, Vol. XXV, p. 111). In 
any case, neither under Lenin nor under Stalin did the Comintern 
abandon the principle of an iron and quasi-military discipline. 


original Marxism. This unity was stimulated by the 
image of a thoroughly coordinated future society (as had 
been the case in pre-Marxian socialism) and by two 
additional major factors: the Hegelian philosophy (a 
highly integrated system) and the analysis of the capital- 
ist order by the classical economists (fundamentally 
coordinated by the labor theory of value). Marx’s and 
Engels’ endeavor to merge these elements was not alto- 
gether successful, but it did establish the outlines of an 
impressive system of ideas. In his later years, Engels 
tried to round out this system by such writings as Anti- 
Dihring. But while he did so with the avowed purpose 
of giving the workers (immediately the German social- 
ists, but ultimately socialists in general) a unified phi- 
losophy, the sought-for unity of ideas was not indis- 
pensable for the functioning of the labor movement. 
Marx’s and Engels’ “‘scientific socialism’ constituted a 
new type of coordinated socialist thought; and by favor- 
ing a peculiar dialectical arrogance, it substantially fore- 
shadowed the behavior of the totalitarian ideocrats. But 
despite all this, their doctrinal unity was still essentially 
the result of voluntary action. 


IT WAS EXACTLY in this respect that Lenin’s or- 
ganizational revolution initiated the decisive turn. Like 
an army, a quasi-military political organization can per- 
sist only if the ideas (analyses and directives) of the su- 
preme leader are accepted and carried out by the middle 
and lower ranks. Under such conditions the control over 
men coincides with the control over ideas; and this the 
more so when no outside checks are tolerated. It was 
such an ideocratic order that Lenin was aiming at when 
he began fighting for his new total organization. And 
while, until 1917 and for some time thereafter, per- 
formance lagged behind intent, the establishment of the 
Bolshevik dictatorship led to the gradual victory of the 
ideocratic principle in the Communist Party, in its 
internal and external dependencies, and in the state-con- 
trolled economy and culture of the Soviet Union. 


A completely integrated (planned) economy can be 
perpetuated only if it has a supreme center which, 
through its ideas, regulates the behavior of subordinate 
agencies and individuals. Manifestly these ideas cannot 
over time be below the rationality minimum ?2—this 
would be self-destructive—but they need not be brilliant 
or always adequate. Thus, in a totally planned economy, 
the leading ideas certainly are not inconsequential ‘“‘ide- 
ologies.’’ Steadfast adherence to the core of these ideas, 
as well as their empirical adjustment, are essential for 
the persistence and proper functioning of the organiza- 


22 For this concept see Wittfogel 1957, pp. 126 ff., 169 ff., 423. 
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tion whose instruments they are. They must also be 
seriously and systematically concerned with this organ- 
ization’s foreseeable future. Like the other targets of 
totalitarian planning, they must, by necessity, have a 
long-range perspective. 

No comparable functional necessity subordinates all 
other ideas (philosophical, historical, literary, artistic, 
etc.) to the ideas of the supreme center. In fact, the 
major pre-industrial system of despotism, which endured 
for millennia, combined complete political with limited 
ideological control. However, the peculiarities of modern 
totalitarianism make complete ideological control tech- 
nically possible and, in crisis situations, politically im- 
perative. The victory of the Communist organizational 
revolution paves the way also for the victory of the 
Communist ideocratic revolution. 


Total Demagoguery 


Lenin combined his organization and ideocratic weap- 
ons with a third device that is more frequently con- 
demned than analyzed—the policy of confusing neutrals 
and misleading temporary allies by systematic deception. 
The indignant critic generally bases his objections to this 
policy on the assumption that the Communists are vio- 
lating the common moral code, which certainly is not 
the case. Rejecting the existing order in its entirety, 
the Communists refuse to be bound by an “old”’ moral 
code; they insist that what is “good” is what serves their 
power strategy (“‘the class struggle of the proletariat’) .?° 

Marx and Engels saw things differently, In 1872 
Engels criticized the anarchist Bakunin because he con- 
sidered the keeping of promises a bourgeois prejudice; *4 
and in 1894 he condemned the policy of seeking the 
support of the peasants by making them promises “which 
we ourselves know we shall not be able to keep.” 2° This 
attitude honors the fathers of “‘scientific socialism’; but 
it was inconsistent with their eschatological position. 
When Lenin decided to disregard all “bourgeois preju- 
dices,” he was carrying to its logical conclusion the thesis 
of total rejection that Marx and Engels had so vigorously 
proclaimed. 

Lenin first spectacularly employed the strategy of cal- 
culated deception in 1906 when he promised to dis- 
tribute the land to the peasants. Until the previous year 
and in line with Engels’ dictum of 1894, he had held 
that Marxists must leave this kind of appeal to the social 


23 Lenin, SW, Vol. IX, p. 475. 

24 See Engels’ letter of January 24, 1872, to Cuno (Marx-Engels 
1953, p. 333). 

25 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1951, Vol. Il, p. 392. 
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demagogues, the anti-Semites, and the “‘political swin- 
dierssiaze 

In 1914 he extended his strategy to the workers. Since 
the Russian revolution of 1905, he had been promoting 
a new political program (the struggle for a “revolu- 
tionary democratic dictatorship of the workers and peas- 
ants’) with the avowed understanding that only a social- 
ist revolution in the West would provide an “absolute 
guarantee” that this dictatorship would not degenerate 
into a restoration—a restoration of Russia’s old “‘Asi- 
atic despotism’ (Aziatchina).2* In August 1914 he 
realized that the Western socialist movement lacked the 
revolutionary character he had been ascribing to it. But 
instead of modifying his goal, he intensified his fight 
for it, promising the workers the rule of the proletariat, 
although he well knew that what they were likely to get 
was a modernized version of “Asiatic despotism.” That 
this deception was deliberate is made clear by the fact 
that Lenin now abandoned the concepts of “Asiatic” 
society and Russia’s ‘‘Oriental despotism,” which he had 
acknowledged from 1894 to 1914.8 

In 1919-20 Lenin extended the policy of calculated 
demagoguery to the “bourgeois” and ‘‘petty-bourgeois”’ 
nationalists in colonial and dependent countries. The 
Communists’ efforts to appear as the sincere friends of 
nationalist movements were highly effective in Germany, 
where Moscow’s covert support of the anti-Versailles 
forces contributed significantly to the rise of Hitler and 
the outbreak of World War II. They were equally ef- 
fective in the colonial and semi-colonial countries of 
the East, where many revolutionary nationalists have 
been quite ready to associate themselves with the Com- 
munists as long as the latter subordinated their ultimate 
—and allegedly remote—aim to the general and im- 
mediate goal of national liberation. 

The declaration issued jointly in 1923 by the Chinese 
nationalist leader, Sun Yat-sen, and the Soviet envoy, 
A. Joffe, is characteristic of the Communist method of 
gaining the confidence of bona fide nationalists. Joffe 
solemnly agreed that “there do not exist here [in 
China} the conditions for the successful establishment 
of either Communism or Sovietism.” He also agreed 
that “China’s paramount and most pressing problem is 


26 Lenin, S¥G, Vol. V, p. 40; VII, p. 379; VIII, p. 249. 
27 Lenin, SW, Vol. III, pp. 238-240; cf. Wittfogel 1960, p. 503. 
Lenin’s use of the designations ‘Asiatic despotism,” ‘‘Asiatic 
mode of production,” and the ‘Asiatic system’ has its roots in 
concepts which Marx and Engels upheld from 1853 to the end 
of their lives. 

28 The main features of this political and doctrinal development 
have been identified in Wittfogel 1957, Chapter IX. The author 
will develop the analysis further in his forthcoming book, Russia 
and China. 


to achieve national unification and to attain full national 
independence.”’ He assured Dr. Sun that in this respect 
“China has the warmest sympathy of the Russian people 
and can count on the support of Russia.” 2° 

It is impossible to discuss in this context why the 
Chinese Nationalists found Joffe’s assertions more cred- 
ible than the official Communist doctrine, which clearly 
stated that the Communists could, and should, establish 
their power by setting up soviets even in the most back- 
ward countries of the East.° Here it will suffice to point 
out that what the Communists say depends on whom they 
say it to: demagogic ideas, it is expected, will guide the 
actions of their present and potential allies, and the gen- 
uinely held ideas, it is expected, will guide their own be- 
havior. Both types of ideas are part of a single whole. 
The demagogic ideas are also based on the Communists’ 
appraisal of the facts; but they depict the present as well 
as the future in an intentionally misleading way. The 
genuinely held ideas are far more complex and far more 
deeply rooted in Communist theory. Having undergone 
a long development, they present many problems of 
meaning and terminology. They include constantly and 
openly repeated tenets (on private property, capitalism, 
imperialism, colonies, class struggle, socialism, etc.), 
but also tenets that are stated in public only rarely because 
they expose the Communists’ ultimate attitude toward 
social forces which they may temporarily wish to mollify, 
neutralize, or support. 


Esoteric Evaluations 


According to Lenin, private property makes people 
“beasts of prey.” §1 In particular it transforms imperial- 
ist capitalists into “wild beasts.” *2 Of course, Lenin’s 
thesis does not mean that all members of the bourgeoisie 
must, like dangerous animals, be summarily killed off 
(some may be temporarily pacified by compensatory pay- 


29 Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, selected and edited by 
Jane Degras, Oxford University Press, London, 1951, Vol. I, 
pao70; 

30 See Lenin, SW, Vol. X, pp. 198 f., 241 f. These ideas were 
set forth at the Second Congress of the Communist International 
(1920), and they were quickly translated into many languages. 
Lenin’s “Soviet” thesis was restated in 1922 by Safarov at the 
First Congress of the Toilers of the Far East in a speech which 
was published in Chinese on November 8, 1922 in No. 9 of 
the Communist weekly, Hsiang-tao Chou-pao. Obviously then, 
in the case of Dr. Sun the problem was not one of lack of 
knowledge, but rather of deficient knowledge combined with 
wishful thinking. In view of the continued importance of the 
Communists’ use of nationalist movements, the experience of the 
Chinese nationalists deserves our most serious study. 

81 See Lenin, SWG, Vol. XXV, p. 523. 

82 Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 597. 


ments ** and some with special abilities may be employed 
for a while and even paid lavishly) .24 But it does justify 
the physical annihilation of all non-submissive capitalists 
and continuing suspicion even of those “bourgeois” who 
have cast their lot with the Communists. 


Lenin’s “wild beast’’ formula legitimized social geno- 
cide just as Hitler’s “Untermenschen” (subhumans) 
formula legitimized racial genocide. Its potential targets 
were not only “imperialistic” capitalists, but members of 
any social group who in Lenin’s terms could be associated 
with a bourgeois position. From 1919 Lenin had been 
voicing his sympathy with the German struggle against 
the Versailles treaty, which had placed Germany in “a 
position of colonial dependence,” *® but in these same 
years he was insisting that the “overthrow” of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie by the Communists was more important 
than the liquidation of the Versailles treaty.2° And, as 
stated above, his attitude toward the national bourgeoisie 


of the colonial countries of the East was equally two- 
faced. 


Stalin clearly expressed the Communists’ esoteric at- 
titude toward their bourgeois allies in the national libera- 
tion movement when, on April 5, 1927, in a confidential 
speech before Moscow party functionaries, he declared: 
“We shall use the Chinese [national] bourgeoisie and 
then throw it away like a squeezed lemon.” *? Again, in 
1938, Khrushchev voiced the Communist attitude toward 
“bourgeois” nationalists who, after the Communists had 
seized power, continued to strive for the national free- 
dom they had been promised. In a number of statements 
—which he and his emissaries are careful not to publi- 
cize in the non-Communist countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—he called these bourgeois nationalists 
“despicable” and pledged that he would spare no effort 
in “annihilating” them.%* 

Lenin considered the peasantry the most important ally 
in his ‘‘bourgeois-democratic’” revolution. Even after he 
had fully developed his new strategic concept (in 1906), 
he still commented on the reactionary trend inherent in 
the proprietary position of the peasants, but for the most 
part he kept from disclosing his profound hostility to 
them as representatives of this trend. However, from 


88 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 597 f. 

84 Lenin, SW, Vol. IX, p. 201. 

35 Tbid., Vol. X, p. 182. 

86 Ibid., Vol. X, p. 118. 

87 The text of Stalin’s speech remained unpublished, but this and 
other parts of it were given by Trotsky, whose citations were 
not challenged by Stalin or his henchmen. See Die Chinesische 
Frage (Auf dem 8. Plenum der Exekutive der Kommunistischen 
Internationale, Mai 1927), Hamburg-Berlin, 1928, p. 36. 

88 Lazar Pistrak, The Grand Tactician, Praeger, New York, 1961. 
pp.i1475 efi p.. 150; 
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1918-1921, when the Russian peasants strongly resisted 
the grain policy of the Soviet regime, he temporarily 
abandoned his restraint. He then called the peasants 
“capitalists,” 8° “the last capitalist class,” 4° and “our 
main [internal] enemy’; ¢ and he associated them with 
other groups that “‘capitalist’ private property transforms 
into ‘‘wild beasts.’’ 4? 

To be sure, the Soviet regime could not afford to 
make all peasants victims of social genocide; their man- 
power was needed to maintain the agrarian economy. 
Hence, spectacular terror against a scapegoat minority 
(the ‘‘kulaks’”’) was used to intimidate the mass of the 
rural population. For this purpose, Lenin’s esoteric view 
of the peasants provided a perfect guide to action. 

Lenin’s esoteric view of the workers is spelled out in 
the crucial presentation of his organizational ideas, What 
is to be Done (1902). His followers avoid citing the 
decisive passages, but they consider the pamphlet one of 
his major works—that is, they make its study compulsory 
for all Communist cadres.42 According to What is to be 
Done, the workers, if left to their own devices, would 
not go beyond trade unionism which, being nothing 
more than a class version of “bourgeois pollitics,’’ 4 


39 Lenin, SVG, Vol. XXV, p. 587. 

40 Lenin, SW, Vol. IX, p. 231. 

41 Lenin, SW¥G, Vol. XXII, p. 560. 

42 Tbid., Vol. XXV, pp. 116 f. 

43 For the handling of this issue under Stalin, see History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), New York, 
1939, pp. 36 f., 140; under Khrushchev, see Geschichte der 
Kommunistischen Partei der Sowjetunion, Berlin, 1960. pp. 62 f. 
44 Lenin, SW, Vol. IL, pp. 52 f., 112. 
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“means the ideological enslavement of the workers to the 
bourgeoisie.” 4° And while Lenin admitted that the 
working class gravitates toward socialism, he asserted 
that ‘the more widespread (and continuously revived in 
the most diverse forms) bourgeois ideology spontane- 
ously imposes itself upon the working class still more.” 4 
Thus, without proper guidance by the socialist party— 
which in turn is led by Marxistically trained intellec- 
tuals 47—“‘the labor movement becomes petty and inev- 
itably becomes bourgeois.” 48 

This argument paves the way for the creation of a 
new ruling elite whose class character Lenin and the 
Leninists fail to define. At the same time, it emphasizes 
the “bourgeois” inclination of all labor that is not led by 
Communists. In fact, it views these workers as so mis- 
directed that any repressive measures against them and 
their leaders are justified. The wholesale persecution of 
democratic labor leaders in the Baltic states and East 
European satellite countries and the violent oppression 
of the anti-Communist workers from Kronstadt to Buda- 
pest follow consistently from Lenin’s ““bourgeois’’ inter- 
pretation of all non-Communist-led labor. 

Obviously, whoever wants to understand Communist 
policy is duty bound to study Communist doctrine. He 
is duty bound to study it systematically and in depth— 
with full concern for its esoteric as well as its exoteric 
aspects. 


45 [bid., Vol. Il, p. 62. 

46 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 64, note. 
47 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 53. 
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Reviewed by Peter Demetz 


MINERVA’S OWL flies out at dusk, Mr. Lichtheim 
believes with Hegel: only since Marxism has petrified, 
he maintains, has it become a proper subject of aca- 
demic studies. One would be tempted to believe these 
consoling words if Mr. Lichtheim had not reminded 
us of the fact that Viennese university professors 
(Bohm-Bawerk, Masaryk) started lecturing about Marx- 
ist theory in the nineties of the last century and thus 
founded a continuous tradition to which the most 
recent British and American contributions belong. 
Perhaps one should not ignore the geographical 
divergences in Marxist studies and their consequences. 
In France the younger academic philosophers try to 
harmonize Marxism and Existentialism; in Western 
Germany the young neo-leftist intellectuals (a nouvelle 
vague of sorts) give expression to their anger with 
industrial civilization, with Adenauer and nearly every- 
body, in a language of resuscitated Marxist mythology; 
and it seems to have become the unique responsibility 
of British and American scholars to continue criticizing 
and understanding Marxism soberly and dispassionately, 
from the wholesome distance that yields productive 
insights. The Anglo-Saxon scholar has little concern 
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with ontology, but a long and vital experience bearing 
on the dignity of the individual: he does not have 
to shed Hegelianism since he never really absorbed it. 


Yet this functional pragmatism suffers from its 
hereditary vices too. Only grudingly, it seems, does 
the American scholar approach the ideological subject; 
there is little patience with the intrinsic fascination of 
ideas. It is rather disturbing to find Professor Ulam, 
a writer of critical acumen, pronouncing on _philo- 
sophical tradition as if he were an orthodox disciple 
of Franz Mehring. “It is difficult for us in the West,” 
he writes, ‘‘to admit and understand how real, live 
human beings can be affected in their behavior .. . 
by something somebody scribbled a century before 

... This is a rather discouraging and reductive view 


of the West: are we all to be Gradgrinds, crying for 


facts, facts, and nothing but facts? And does not such 
an excessively anti-philosophical attitude put additional 
obstacles in the way of the inquiring mind intent upon 
watching an intellectual phenomenon growing on He- 
gelian soil? 

Fortunately, neither social nor political scientists sub- 
mit, in practice, to these hesitations. Mr. Ulam com- 
pletely ignores his anti-philosophical qualms and offers 
an admirable analysis of the different strains of Marx- 
ism. And once he has apologized for discussing such 
an outlandish subject as Marxism, Professor Rossiter— 
by temperament and interest deeply committed to the 
native American intellectual tradition—also comes down 
to a fruitful discussion of Marx’s concept of alienation. 


PROFESSOR ULAM applies a sociological method 
reminiscent of the old Friedrich Engels, in which the 
“underlying social and economic forces’ are given more 
than their due. It is rewarding to see Marxism become 
the object of a methodological approach based on belief 
in the priority, if not the hegemony, of economic 
interests. Even though Mr. Ulam scrupulously avoids 
the Hegelian category of inevitability, he does seem 
to assume that a particular period of transition from a 
pre-industrial to an industrialized society creates condi- 
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tions which reproduce Marxist ideas and attitudes: 
“every society reaching for industrialization . . . has 
its Marxist period when some of the ideas of Marx are 
relevant to its problems .. .” 

This is a theory for doers rather than for philosophers. 
As the precarious Marxist moment recrystallizes in the 
former colonies and in underdeveloped areas, one has 
a chance to transcend Marxism, not by enlightenment 
alone but above all by pushing the process of indus- 
trialization past the dangerous transitional moment—by 
using, I am tempted to say, an essentially Marxist insight 
in order to transform the conditions favorable to 
Marxism into a higher-level environment in which the 
emergence of a trade-union mentality and its con- 
comitant spontaneous developments (roast beef and 
apple pie, as Sombart says) deprive Marxist ideas of 
their complex charm. The implication of this NEP in 
reverse is, of course, that history repeats itself, or that 
its repetition can be arranged by intelligent economic 
planning. 

But this economistic point of view—though stimu- 
lating to political planners—seems far less fruitful where 
Professor Ulam touches upon the historical develop- 
ment of Marxism. He is absolutely convincing in 
presenting Marxism as a paradoxical synthesis of liberal 
and Hegelian, of pro-industrial and almost Luddite 
strains. But the difficulty is that he relates his views 
on the Marxist ‘paradox’ to his idea of the Marxist 
“moment” which guarantees the virulence of the syn- 
thesis; and the inevitable result is a historical view 
which suffers from a few blind spots. Thus, because 
he relates the original Marxist synthesis (of the 1840’s) 
and its reconstitution (around 1914) to the Marxist 
“moments” of German and Russian economic develop- 
ment, Ulam considers the entire development from 
Bernstein to Kautsky—which Lichtheim tends to treat 
as the culmination of Marxist orthodoxy—as a dissolu- 
tion, or perhaps even a decay. Yet I should like to say 
that Professor Ulam’s book strikes me as the most 
provocative and perhaps the most personal among the 
new additions to the Marxist shelf. It is less instructive, 
to be sure, than Mr. Lichtheim’s account, and it does 
not have the clear contours of Professor Rossiter’s 
fervent comparison of political attitudes. But there is a 
richness of original insights, and one senses intellectual 
discipline and the vigor of an energetic mind. 


NOTHING COULD BE farther removed from Ulam’s 
economistic approach than Professor Rossiter’s tradi- 
tionalism rooted in the American and European en- 
lightenment with its beliefs in individual responsibility 
and in the dignity of the self-reliant mind whose choices 
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are not determined solely by economic considerations. 
Professor Rossiter confronts attitudes rather than pure 
ideas and does not want to follow the labyrinthine 
ramifications of intellectual history. Boldly sketching a 
Marxist image of man, a Marxist image of society, and 
very successfully describing the peculiar Marxist temper, 
Professor Rossiter confronts these attitudes and images, 
at every step, with those drawn from a close study of 
the American political tradition as incarnated in the 
writings of Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, and Abraham Lincoln. There 
is, thus, a confrontation of pluralism vs. monism, indi- 
vidualism vs. collectivism, free choice vs, economism— 
in other words, of an essentially 18th-century view of 
man and history against the vices of continental He- 
gelianism. 

Professor Rossiter has certain homiletic leanings, but 
he does not allow his general statements to go un- 
corrected by common sense and the individual phe- 
nomenon. He programmatically remarks that Marxism 
“rushes into head-on collision with almost every prin- 
ciple with which Americans have attempted to explain 
or justify or purify their way of life,” but he never- 
theless admits that there is something in Marxist anti- 
statism with which even the American mind can 
sympathize. And he also acknowledges that there seems 
to be a good deal in the Marxist analysis of human 
alienation (as an essential element of the condition 
humaine) that is valid and attractive. In an age when 
tactical considerations of facts tend to blur intellectual 
distinctions and when the liberal mind has often been 
less than sure of its own traditions, it is reassuring to 
find a lifelong student of American political tradition 
drawing the inevitable dividing lines. However, the 
en bloc confrontation does tend, at least at times, to 
ignore the spheres of a fruitful coincidentia op positorum 
and to overlook those moments of history in which 
Marxists like Karl Kautsky burned with surprising dem- 
ocratic zeal (as Mr. Lichtheim demonstrates). Since 
Professor Rossiter’s discussion of Bernstein indicates 
that he is fully aware of these curious possibilities, one 
might perhaps have wished for a critical and equally 
incisive discussion of these intellectual nuances and 
conglomerations which a head-on confrontation inevi- 
tably tends to neglect. 


MR. LICHTHEIM, alone among the political scientists, 
has more qualms about his method than about the sub- 
ject of his book. Most of his introduction is devoted 
to a demonstration of the riches of history, evidently 
because in the age of sociology it has become necessary 
to defend even a mildly historical approach which con- 


siders the political, economic and intellectual develop- 
ments upon which theoretical changes depend. If Pro- 
fessor Ulam makes one think of Engels in his later 
years, Mr. Lichtheim proceeds in the traditional Tainean 
manner. 

Yet his history is definitely not of the German alles 
verstehen heisst alles verzeihen variety. Again and 
again Lichtheim shrewdly asks what Marx’s ideas and 
insights “have accomplished in the particular age for 
which they were relevant.” In tracing philosophical 
developments, his careful combination of the critical 
and historical approach does have some impressive ad- 
vantages. For one thing, it enables him to follow the 
slow growth of what Ulam terms the Marxist “paradox,” 
and to penetrate the strains and stresses inside the 
Marxist system which are delineated in strong but mono- 
lithic contours by Professor Rossiter. Even in his treat- 
ment of the original Marxist ‘synthesis’ (1840-1849), 
Lichtheim, unlike Ulam, cunningly separates the con- 
tribution of Karl Marx (consisting of anthropological 
speculations about essence and alienation) from Fried- 
rich Engels’ fascinated interest in English economic life. 

I think Mr. Lichtheim is most successful in that part 
of his book where he rediscovers the ‘‘revisionist’’ in- 
clinations of the later Engels and brings out the theo- 
retical importance of Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, and later 
of Otto Bauer. These are first-rate chapters which truly 
complete and enrich our knowledge of the Marxist 
past. In a certain sense, too, the historian seems to 
know more about the future possibilities of Marxist 
theory than his colleagues who care primarily about 
the practical present. Whereas Professor Rossiter men- 
tions Georgy Lukacs only in passing, Mr. Lichtheim 
gives an account of Lukac’s important writings and 
reminds us that the aging Hungarian philosopher may 
be the only representative and original Marxist mind of 
the older generation. Thus, it would perhaps be unjust 
to describe Lichtheim’s book merely as an introduction 
to a difficult subject, as has been suggested. For it is 
exemplary intellectual history, compact and erudite, and 
sensitively aware of the philosophical potentialities of 
the present moment. 


IN SPITE OF different aims and attitudes, there emerge 
concrete if limited areas of agreement among the three 
authors. ‘The liberal economist, the conservative de- 


fender of native intellectual traditions, and the historian 
all believe that there are important affinities between 
19th-century English liberalism and Marxism; they 
agree that Marx had an “enormous” (the term is Pro- 
fessor Rossiter’s) impact on our thinking about society; 
and none of them disputes that Marx’s insights into 
the mechanics of 19th-century industrialization and 
alienation are valid if separated from further predictions 
and romantic prophecies. Moreover, they all seem to 
agree that Marxist theory has entered an age of sterility: 
Ulam believes in a repetitive emergence of ideas and 
problems under recurrent conditions; Rossiter justly 
remarks that Stalin was the last Marxist ‘ruler’ who 
made any theoretical contribution to the body of doc- 
trine; and Lichtheim, who favors the continental Social 
Democrats, dates the ossification of Marxist thinking 
from the moment when the Marxist center of action 
shifted from Berlin, or Vienna, farther to the East of the 
continent. 


OF COURSE, one could immediately ask whether theo- 
retical vitality has any necessary correlation to political 
power, and vice versa. Political power, as the National 
Socialists amply demonstrated, can be built on intel- 
lectual trash; and Marxist power, in political and im- 
perialist terms, seems to date from the very moment 
of Marxism’s theoretical decay. Again, one may ask 
whether theoretical vitality is a matter of continuous 
growth, whether political theories really grow like 
plants. Quite possibly, political theories mature by a 
process of jumps, mutations, of intermittent freezes 
and ‘thaws’ in which the seeds, as Silone has said, 
may often lie dormant for long periods under the 
snow. 

Mr. Lichtheim, although very definite about the irrev- 
ocable sterility of Marxist theory, does turn his atten- 
tion to the seminal writings of Georgy Lukacs; and 
if he had also mentioned Ernst Bloch and Leszek 
Kolakowski, who have become the secret guiding stars 
of many Central and East European intellectuals, he 
might have sharpened the reader’s sense of future 
potentialities even more. Official “‘revisionism’’ may 
indeed be in its last throes. But the revisionism of the 
catacombs seems to live on, and if it is disregarded, 
any discussion of the vitality or sterility of Marxist 
thought will remain fragmentary and incomplete. 
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China’s Intellectuals, Past and Present 


The May Fourth Movement, 
by Chow Tse-tung. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1960. 


Ten Years of Storm, 
by Chow Ching-wen. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, New York, 1960. 


The Hundred Flowers Campaign 

and the Chinese Intellectuals, 

by Roderick MacFarquhatr. 

Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by George E. Taylor 


IN THE EARLY PART of the 19th century, China was 
presented with the choice of adopting western forms of 
organization or accepting western forms of domination. 
The Philippines and Indonesia had fallen under western 
dominion centuries earlier, and the neighboring states of 
Burma, Malaya, and Indo-China all succumbed later to 
the same fate; but the tough old center of Far Eastern 
civilization, the Middle Kingdom, fought on to the end 
against accepting either alternative. Japan adopted west- 
ern forms of organization and soon shook off the un- 
equal treaty arrangements that were initially imposed 
upon her. But China found the transition to the modern 
world a much more difficult problem. She was strong 
enough to avoid becoming the colony of any one power 
(the British considered the idea of conquest and rejected 
it), but not strong enough to prevent encroachments on 
her sovereignty. 

These encroachments were not far-reaching enough to 
break down China’s traditional society; in fact, they were 
often used by the foreign powers as instruments with 
which to maintain it. In India, although British rule did 
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not bring about the “only social revolution ever heard of 
in Asia’ through the establishment of a property-based 
society, as Marx had predicted, it certainly transformed 
much of Indian society and imposed some of the institu- 
tions of the modern state. In China, by contrast, the en- 
croachments of the powers probably did far more to 
assist in the undermining of traditional value systems and 
institutions than did British rule in India, but there was 
no compensatory construction of modern institutions. 

The reasons for China’s failure to adjust as rapidly and 
successfully as Japan are complex, but at the risk of over- 
simplification they can be said to lie mainly in the con- 
trast between the two societies. Both countries, in the 
middle of the 19th century, were in a state of internal 
crisis, but the crises were different in kind. Due to a 
massive shift that took place in the class structure and 
economy of Japan during the long Tokugawa rule, there 
were new social and political forces at work. This was 
not a repetition of the struggle for power which the 
Tokugawa had won in the 17th century; there were new 
men with new ideas, many of them culled from contact 
with the West, who were in a position to gain power. 
In a sense they were a new class. That they attained 
power was due to a variety of domestic and international 
factors which happened to favor them, but the main 
point is that they were there and could take advantage of 
the situation. The crisis in China, on the other hand, 
took the form of the Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864), a 
devastating civil war which left the Manchus in power 
and, in spite of the superficial flavor of Old Testament 
Christianity, had nothing to offer in the way of institu- 
tional change or social values that appealed to the domi- 
nant classes of Chinese society. In most important re- 
spects the crisis had all the earmarks of earlier dynastic 
crises which had resulted in a change of the ruling house 
but not of institutions. 


LARGELY AS A RESULT of the work of Dr. Karl A. 
Wittfogel, it is now generally recognized that traditional 
China had little in common with European societies. Its 
distinguishing features were the immense power of the 


state and the corresponding weakness of the individual ; 
the absence of competing power centers; rule by a non- 
hereditary bureaucracy and gentry selected through an 
examination system; a national system of taxation and a 
mass army; a two-class system with some social mobil- 
ity; intensive agriculture; state responsibility for the con- 
struction and maintenance of public works for the 
control of water, for communication and defense; and a 
state monopoly of the cult of Confucianism. This was 
not a pluralistic or multi-centered society. When the 
police power of the state ceased to be effective, there was 
the possibility of successful revolt but not of revolution, 
for no alternative form of government, no deviant con- 
cept of social relations, could grow under these condi- 
tions. 


For centuries Chinese history was marked by great in- 
stitutional stability. When the Manchu emperor agreed 
to the terms imposed by the British in 1842 and Christian 
doctrines found their way into the Taiping movement, 
the Chinese ruling bureaucracy and gentry rallied to the 
support of the throne, not to preserve the Imperial House 
but to preserve Chinese society. So strong was the state- 
controlled ideology, and so powerful the political struc- 
ture, that it was not until foreign intervention brought 
the examination system to an end and revealed the mili- 
tary weakness of the dynasty that political alternatives 
could arise and new intellectual currents work their way 
into society. 

It is difficult to believe that only forty years ago an 
intellectual revolution occurred which prepared the way 
for both the Nationalist and the Communist movements, 
and that the men who took part in it are today still 
struggling over the future of China. The events of May 
4, 1919—-when several thousand students from most of 
the institutions of higher learning in Peking staged a 
demonstration against China’s treatment at Versailles 
and invaded the house of an official accused of being 
pro-Japanese—were the political expression of a move- 
ment which had long been in the making. In Dr. Chow 
Tse-tung’s book we have an extensive analytical study of 
that movement, quite correctly interpreted in the broad 
sense as an intellectual and sociopolitical movement ‘‘to 
achieve national independence, the emancipation of the 
individual, and a just society by the modernization of 
China.” (pp. 358-9) 

The actual events of May 4 are less important than 
the setting in which they occurred. This setting was an 
intellectual revolution—a revolution which was led by 
intellectuals, which precipitated an intellectual awaken- 
ing, and which took for granted that modernization 
could come only in the train of intellectual changes. 
“The most important purpose of the movement,” writes 


Dr. Chow, “was to maintain the existence and independ- 
ence of the nation, a goal which had actually generated 
all of the major reforms and revolutions in China since 
the latter half of the nineteenth century.” (p. 359) 

One of the important aspects of the May Fourth 
Movement—using this term broadly to cover the intel- 
lectual currents of the years 1917-1923—-was the exten- 
sion of the use of the vernacular in literature, which 
made it easier for more people to read and write, a skill 
formerly limited to the educated class. This was a change 
of enormous significance, for it stimulated the emergence 
of new writers and led to an increase in the volume of 
books and ephemeral literature. The name of Dr. Hu 
Shih is prominently associated with this movement as 
well as with the wholesale attack on Confucian traditions 
and values and the popularization of western science and 
philosophical materialism. 


DURING THESE YEARS Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, and the Soviet agent Voitinsky were in China 
for varying periods of time. Voitinsky had something 
to do with Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s conversion to dialectical ma- 
terialism and the beginning of the Chinese Communist 
movement. The influence of Russell and Dewey is 
harder to trace, although Dr. Chow gives much careful 
attention to this problem. In fact, his chapter on the 
Ideological and Political Split is of very great interest, 
based as it is on extensive documentation presented with 
a keen analytical feel for the material and the period. If 
there is anyone still dubious about the importance of 
ideas in the making of history, a reading of this chapter 
with its careful analysis of the fateful split in the May 
Fourth Movement should resolve that doubt. 

The split has sometimes been represented in personal 
terms as between Hu Shih, the independent thinker, and 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the Communist; and the fact that the 
Communists are now in power has led some to feel that 
Russell, Dewey, and their Chinese friends had little to 
offer as against Voitinsky and the Chinese Communists. 
The record hardly bears this out. It is not easy for a 
society of the type we have described to transform itself 
into a liberal democracy, but until 1937 China still had 
the choice. If it had not been for the Sino-Japanese War 
which then intervened, it is difficult to see how the Com- 
munists could have risen to power. Today, as might be 
expected, Mao claims the May Fourth Movement as his 
own, a part of the world revolution of the proletarian 
class; Hu Shih is a “traitor,” Ch’en is eliminated because 
of his ““Trotskyism,” and Russell is an “imperialist spy.” 

The liberals, it is clear, were in the most difficult posi- 
tion of all. While rejecting the Communists, they found 
it hard to ally themselves with the nationalists and tradi- 
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tionalists because they were committed to an almost com- 
plete rejection of the old value system. Forced to choose, 
they had to choose the nationalists, but they must feel 
that in a very real sense they were doubly betrayed. 


THE DEBT we owe Dr. Chow Tse-tung for his brilliant 
analysis of the May Fourth Movement becomes all the 
more apparent when we turn to the other two books 
under review, which deal with the Chinese Communists 
in power. Chow Ching-wen, a founder of the Demo- 
cratic League, offers us the story of an intellectual in the 
liberal tradition who took his chances with the Com- 
munist regime, held high office under it for eight years 
—though without real power—and finally escaped to 
Hong Kong in 1957. Why should a man who was not 
a Communist, and who by his own account saw through 
much of the Communists’ propaganda, have joined them 
in the new regime? The reasons, says Chow, are quite 
simple. The headquarters of the Democratic League had 
moved to Hong Kong for refuge during the last part of 
the civil war; then, after the Communists took power, 
the headquarters returned to Peking, and Chow, who had 
remained in Hong Kong, became lonely. Although he 
had criticized the Communists, he “felt that, through 
peaceful negotiations, a coalition government might 
really be formed.” However, he adds, “I discovered too 
late that I had been deceived...” (pp. 40-41) The 
minor parties were simply used as tools by the Com- 
munists, especially to maintain contact with the intel- 
lectuals and other non-Communist groups and to per- 
suade foreign countries that there was a coalition govern- 
ment. 

There is little new in all this, but it is good to have 
it come directly from one who was part of the drama 
and had something to do with events in a ctitical period. 
The book is rich in first-hand impressions of the Com- 
munists in action. It is particularly good on the com- 
munes, which Dr. Chow believes to have been established 
partly because of the failure of the agricultural coopera- 
tives and partly because the regime wanted to be ready 
for war. It offers excellent vignettes of the methods used 
by the party to control thought and politics, of self- 
criticism, the “‘liquidation” of thoughts (the Liang Su- 
ming incident is very revealing), and the Communist 
code of ethics. In the author’s lexicon of Communist 
terms, “socialist humanism’’ means the right of party 
members to kill anyone they please; “criticism and self- 
criticism’’ signifies the disclosure of all information 
about one’s private life, to be used as evidence for one’s 
subsequent arrest; “‘patriotism’’ denotes the self-love of 
the new privileged class. In as personal and sincere a 
narrative as we are likely to find, the author paints a 
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devastating picture of a new ruling class ruthlessly at war 
with its own people, but he is realistic enough to avoid 
any easy predictions of its demise. 


CHOW CHING-WEN’'S story is a cogent personal testi- 
monial to the fact that intellectual integrity still survives 
in China despite the Communists, and Roderick Mac- 
Farquhar’s volume extensively treating the shortlived 
“hundred flowers’ movement of 1957 furnishes well- 
documented evidence that Chow is not alone. The quo- 
tations in MacFarquhar’s book, taken directly from the 
Chinese Communist press, are divided into two parts: 
those which actually came out during the “blooming” 
period, and those which the party press later cited and 
attacked during the “‘anti-rightist’” campaign. Chairman 
Mao, it will be recalled, had let it be known early in 
1957 that all were free to speak up in criticism of the 
regime. After much initial hesitation, a flood of criticism 
poured forth, continuing up to June 8 when Mao 
ordered the counter-attack to begin. This was marked by 
violent public denunciations of the critics and, in central 
China, by the execution of several students. Why did 
Mao do it? 

Chow Ching-wen, who personally lived through these 
developments before his flight from Communist China, 
believes that the “hundred flowers” movement was a 
deliberate trick from the very beginning, and that it was 
no accident that some of the heaviest blows of the anti- 
rightist campaign fell on the leaders of the small non- 
Communist parties. Indeed, the origin of the phrase, 
“Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom,” would not suggest a 
disingenuous attitude, for—as recorded in the Ching 
Hua Yuan—it was the cynical and imperious command 
given by the cold-blooded Empress Wu of T’ang to the 
flower fairies to bloom for her—which they did. But 
Mr. MacFarquhar, who incidentally refers to the phrase 
as Mao’s own invention (p. 12), takes the view that 
Mao made a colossal mistake, that it was most unlikely 
that he set a deliberate trap, for “he really believed in 
the fundamental unity of the Chinese people and be- 
lieved that the methods he had employed had preserved 
that unity.” (p. 13) 

MacFarquhar argues that Mao’s speech on contradic- 
tions in February 1957, which preceded the order to 
bloom, was designed to provide the ‘essential underpin- 
ning for a lasting ‘liberal’ policy that would prevent ten- 
sions within China from increasing to the point where 
revolution of the Hungarian type might break out.” (p. 
9) Actually, according to Mao, the contradiction speech 
had been written twenty years earlier; and it was most 
certainly a rehash of Soviet writings. However, it was 
indeed Hungary that made it imperative to trap potential 
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Chinese trouble-makers into revealing themselves and at 
the same time to purge the Communist Party of sub- 
jectivism, sectarianism and bureaucratism—the evils 
which made its relations with the people more difficult. 
As Geoffrey Hudson points out in his epilogue to the 
book, the Chinese Communists had to avoid the mistake 
of governing in the manner of Rakosi. (p. 301) 
MacFarquhar may be right in thinking that Mao was 
influenced by the two very Chinese ideas of belief in 
the basic unity of the Chinese people and faith in the 
Confucian doctrine that rectification of the conduct of 
officials can make the regime acceptable. But it is difh- 
cult to see these as the mainsprings of his action. Mao 
is a trained and experienced Communist who knows an 
enemy when he makes one, and when he opens a cam- 
paign by saying that the Chinese people have never been 
more united, his words should not be taken at face value. 
He may not have fully anticipated the violence of the re- 
action against the party and the regime; but at the same 
time he must have been reassured by the lack of evidence 
of any political organization based on a strong political 


The Rise of Khrushchev 


The Grand Tactician: Khrushchev’s Rise to Power, 
by Lazar Pistrak. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 


Khrushchev: A Political Portrait, 
by Konrad Kellen. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by Martin Ebon 


THE READER HAS a choice between two up-to-date 
biographies of Nikita S. Khrushchev, each useful and 
enlightening in its own way. Mr. Pistrak’s study em- 
phasizes the careful employment of Soviet source ma- 
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theory and program. Mao was playing from strength. 
“There need be no fear,” he declared, “that the policy 
of a hundred flowers will yield poisoned fruit. Some- 
times it is necessary even to have this poisoned fruit to 
know what it is that we are fighting against . . . it is 
not enough to attack reactionaries. We must know ex- 
actly what the reactionaries want and what they repre- 
sent. . . .’ (Quoted by Sydney Gruson in the New 
York Times, June 13, 1957, p. 275.) 

The flowers that bloomed in the Chinese spring of 
1957, as reported in MacFarquhar’s very useful volume, 
tell us a great deal about the tensions and pressures 
within a Communist state, but they offer few clues as to 
how it can be overthrown. It is clear that the generation 
of May Fourth Chinese of liberal persuasion who decided 
to take a chance with the Communists remains a thorn 
in the side of the Peking regime. But at the same time, 
their colleagues who fled to Taiwan still face the same 
problem of consolidating their uneasy alliance with the 
Nationalists that they faced before the Communist con- 
quest of the mainland. 


terial, while Mr. Kellen’s work is more journalistic in 
style. In fact, the two volumes supplement each other, 
and Kellen’s book was submitted to Pistrak for checking 
before publication. But the differing interpretations and 
emphasis of the two authors are in themselves helpful 
in that they throw light on Khrushchev’s character and 
career from different angles. 

Both authors cite Khrushchev’s humble beginnings, 
his skill and ruthlessness as a Communist Party official, 
his success in making himself useful to Stalin, his even- 
tual denunciation of Stalin and of the “cult of person- 
ality’ —and his subsequent creation of a new cult glori- 
fying his own personality and strengthening his position 
within the party and the state. The varied facets of 
Khrushchev’s personality as he displays them on the 
world scene have frequently puzzled political and psycho- 
logical analysts. Yet there are elements in his career 
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that form the bases for his sometimes seemingly con- 
tradictory modes of behavior. In tracing that career 
against the background of surrounding men and events, 
the two authors provide exceedingly useful refresher 
courses in the history of the Bolshevik regime, and their 
biographies supply much information on the tactics and 
personalities of Soviet leaders that will be of special 
interest to new generations of students of Russian affairs. 

Pistrak calls attention to the rather Stalinist tendency 
of Khrushchev’s official biographers to engage in what 
might politely be called retroactive falsification. He 
notes that apart from the bits and pieces of information 
that Khrushchev personally has volunteered about him- 
self and his family, sixteen official or semiofficial bio- 
graphical sketches of the Soviet leader have appeared, all 
of them suffering from exaggerations and even con- 
tradictions. Pistrak points out that the new official party 
history published in 1958-59 practically obliterated its 
predecessor, which for twenty years had been “publi- 
cized as the fundamental textbook of the Communist 
movement and . . . disseminated in tens of millions of 
copies in almost every language of the world.’’ He adds: 


Now that version of history is no longer valid. In the new 
version, for example, many of the fables about Stalin’s deeds 
that once adorned the Party’s history have been extirpated, 
and in this latest version some of Stalin’s victims have re- 
appeared while at the same time the names of those purged 
by Khrushchev have vanished. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S BIOGRAPHERS do not claim that 
he was a Donets miner like his father, although Khru- 
shchev himself has made this claim several times, presum- 
ably to give himself the proletarian glamor of a working- 
class background. The official accounts now assert that 
he played an active role in the pre-1917 Russian labor 
movement, but Pistrak points out that there are no entries 
in Soviet encyclopedias and political dictionaries to sup- 
port this assertion. He also remarks that “unlike his 
former associate, Malenkov, the Khrushchev of the Civil 
War period, 1918-20, is as shadowy as the Khrushchev 
of the prewar Donets turmoil.” 

At the age of twenty-seven Khrushchev was dis- 
charged from the Red Army and entered the Workers’ 
Faculty of the Donets Mining Technical School. There 
he first became secretary of the party cell with the as- 
signment of strengthening ‘‘the political leadership of 
the Party,’ and from 1923 to 1925 served as politruk 
(political guide). After graduating in 1925, he engaged 
in full-time party work rather than continuing his stud- 
ies, attending two major party congresses that same 
year. One of these was the Fourteenth All-Union Party 
Congress (December 1925), which cemented Stalin’s 
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hold on the party by a vote of 599 to 65 (on the con- 
troversial issue of his policies for dealing with agricul- 
tural problems). 


During the following year (1926) the Stalinist party 
machine purged the Ukrainian party of oppositionist and 
non-Stalinist elements. Khrushchev was transferred in 
1928 from Stalino to Kiev and in 1929 attended the 
Second All-Ukrainian Party Conference at Kharkov, 
where he spoke in the standard Stalinist manner of the 
day, attacking the “‘right deviationists’” of the Bukharin 
group. In the second book under review, Kellen writes: 


In the five years from Lenin’s death in 1924 until Bu- 
kharin’s fall in 1929, Khrushchev was to see Stalin subdue all 
those standing in the way of his exclusive personal leader- 
ship, both one by one and collectively, using a most ingenious 
system of making and breaking alliances and of strangling 
former allies in the net of newly emerging Communist 
semantics. . . . Thirty years later Khrushchev, using the same 
methods, would need exactly the same time—five years— 
from Stalin’s death in 1953 until Bulganin’s fall in 1958, to 
defeat all those standing in his own way to undisputed lead- 
ership in the Soviet Union. 


In 1929 Khrushchev moved from Kiev to Moscow, 
and from then on his rise in the party hierarchy was 
rapid. Between 1931 and 1935 he held a succession of 
progressively more important positions in the Moscow 
city and provincial party organizations, culminating in 
March 1935 with his designation as First Secretary of 
both the city and provincial Party Committees. Mean- 
while, he had already become a member of the party’s 
Central Committee in February 1934. In 1938 he was 
named an alternate member of the Politburo and became 
a full member the following year, replacing Pavel P. 
Postyshev, who had fallen victim to the Stalinist purge. 
Thus, writes Kellen rather melodramatically, Khru- 
shchev, “‘sailing skillfully on the stormy waters of the 
time, was rather the ghoul than the murderer,’ whose 
“intense efforts on behalf of the Vozhd and the Great 
Purge had been generously rewarded.” 


PISTRAK AND KELLEN both narrate the story of the 
record-breaking construction of the Moscow subway, in 
which Khrushchev was instrumental. Pistrak notes that 
“lives and health were sacrificed” in this effort to build 
a show-piece of Communist construction. But perhaps 
the most important section of either book is that which 
deals with Khrushchev’s famous anti-Stalin speech at the 
20th Party Congress of February 1956, placing it against 
the background of his own role during the period of the 
Stalinist purges. Here Pistrak is at his best, both as a 
historian and as an analyst of current affairs. He notes 
Khrushchev’s accusation that Stalin originated the con- 


cept of ‘‘enemy of the people” in order to attack his own 
antagonists, and then goes on to cite incidents where 
Khrushchev himself had used this phrase in the service 
of Stalin. Though not given to superlative forms of ex- 
pression, Pistrak writes: 


No Communist leader, dead or alive, showed greater zeal in 
turning this Purge into the greatest blood bath ever con- 
ducted by any group of men against their comrades. 


Because the most recent events of Khrushchev’s life 
are as current as today’s newspaper headlines, the value 
of both works lies primarily in their narration and analy- 
sis of the Soviet leader’s early career. The authors agree 
that Khrushchev survived the Stalinist era because he had 
the skill and opportunism to trim his sails to the chang- 
ing winds of Stalin’s intrigues. They also share the 
belief that Khrushchev has not deviated one iota from 


the Communist aim of world domination, but that he has 
learned from Stalin’s mistakes; that he is less rigid both 
at home and abroad, and more skillful in playing upon 
the hopes and wishful thinking of those who fail to see 
through the changing tactics of “Khrushchevism.” 

In summing up his view of the Soviet leader, Kellen 
writes that Khrushchev “does not understand the West- 
ern world” but thinks he does, and that this creates cer- 
tain weaknesses and delusions, Pistrak concludes that 
Khrushchev follows “a policy of adaptation to reality 
without making compromises about the final goal,” and 
that therefore ‘the main problem the free world faces 
today is how to resist Communism in its new attire, a 
smooth-faced and smooth-tongued enemy whose weapon 
is not open assault, but organized hypocrisy, planned 
deception, and concealed infiltration.” 
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Notes and Views 


Recent Changes in Soviet Economic Organization 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE of the Soviet 
economic planning organization is once again undergoing 
change. Seeking a “more successful solution of economic 
problems arising within the limits of the separate sovnar- 
khoz regions,” the Soviet government decided on April 26, 
1961, to create seventeen “large economic areas,’’ each 
headed by a “council for coordination and planning.” 1 Ac- 
cording to official sources, these councils “will work out 
recommendations and suggestions for the most expedient 
utilization of productive funds and natural and labor re- 
sources of a given sovnarkhoz region, in the interest of the 
development of industry and transportation of the sovnar- 
khoz tegion and of the entire economy of the country.” 2 
In effect, a new level of authority has been interposed be- 
tween the sovnarkhozy and the Gosplan apparatus in Mos- 
cow. The reorganization is presented as a series of ‘‘scientific 
measures” for “improving territorial planning” and for “‘ac- 
celerating the country’s rate of economic development.” 3 

It may be recalled that the sweeping decentralization of 
the Soviet economic setup in the summer of 1957 was ex- 
pected to achieve exactly the same ends. What, then, may 
be the reasons behind this latest move? 

Experience has shown that the Soviet economy labors 
under two major and, as a rule, contradictory pressures. 
On the one side is the need for efficiency; on the other, the 
ideological commitments of the Communist Party. For the 
last thirty odd years, the Soviet leadership has considered 
centralized planning and control not only the sine gua non 
of the “planned and proportional development of a 
people’s economy,” # but also the main means of increasing 
efficiency. Yet, time and again, the Soviet leaders have dis- 
covered that centralized planning and control do not neces- 
sarily improve efficiency. 


1S. Tokarev and P. Alampiev, “Voprosy razvitiia ekonomi- 
cheskykh raionov’; (Problems of Development of Economic 
Regions), Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 7, July 1961. 

2 Ibid. 

’P. Alampiev and V. Kistanov, “Krupnyie economicheskye 
raiony SSSR” (Large Economic Areas of the USSR), Ekonomi- 
cheskaia gazeta, May 28, 1961. 

4 Bolshatia sovetskaia entsiklopéedia, vtoroe izdaniie, 1955. pp. 
180-184. 
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True, during the initial stages of capital accumulation, 
totalitarian control of an economy by a political elite may 
lead, in spite of wastefulness and inefficiency, to a marked 
increase of aggregate production in the sectors favored by 
the men who command the allocation of resources. Thus, 
the centralization of planning and control, which in the 
Soviet Union reached its apogee during Stalin’s rule, did 
serve the primary objective of rapidly developing heavy in- 
dustry through a forced allocation of physical and human 
resources. To insure compliance with the draconian meas- 
ures needed to force the expansion of the industrial base, 
Stalin relied heavily on coercion. His successors, however, 
were forced for a number of reasons to divest themselves 
of many of the Stalinist instruments of direct repression.5 
They were, thus, faced with the problem of how to im- 
prove efficiency and maintain high rates of production in 
the favored sectors of the economy by other means—and 
this, without abandoning their basic ideological tenets. 


IN THE SUMMER of 1957, Khrushchev launched his 
major reform by liquidating some 33 economic ministries 
and interposing instead, between the operational level of 
plant management and the central apparatus of the Gos- 
plan, 105 regional economic councils known as sovnar- 
khozy.6 The reform was clearly aimed at curbing “de- 
partmentalism’” on the one hand, and top-heavy central 
control on the other. (In addition, the reorganization was 
expected to increase the role of the party and decrease the 
influence of the bureaucracy in the economic life of the 
country.) As several publications implied at the time,’ the 
various economic ministries had been guilty of creating sep- 
arate administrative empires which often operated at cross 
purposes. Factories under the jurisdiction of one ministry, 
in order to avoid delays and assure the fulfillment of their 


5 See, for example, P. S. Ramashkin, “‘O roli ubezhdeniia i 
prinuzhdeniia v sovietskom gosudarstve” (The Role of Persua- 
sion and Coercion in the Soviet State), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
7 pravo, No. 2, 1960. 

® See Alec Nove, “Soviet Industrial Reorganization,” Problems 
of Communism, November-December, 1957. 

7 Pravda, April 6 and 15, 1957; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 7, 1957. 


planned obligations, often hoarded supplies and created 
unnecessary stockpiles of raw materials needed by other 
economic units. With plan fulfillment always the iron 
criterion of success, no manager could afford to rely on the 
benevolent cooperation of other enterprises committed to 
similar autarkic practices. Furthermore, as long as the 
production targets were set mainly in quantitative terms, 
quality could not but suffer. All these deficiencies could 
be tolerated under the conditions of forced industrializa- 
tion, but with the gradual levelling-off of the development 
and postwar recovery requirements during the 1950's, the 
time had come for increased emphasis on improving the 
qualitative as well as the quantitative aspect of production 
through greater efficiency. 

While departmentalism was viewed as one of the causes 
of inefficiency, the over-centralized planning apparatus of 
the Stalinist period was identified as another. The planners 
in Moscow had often failed to take local needs and po- 
tentialities into account, mostly because of insufficient in- 
formation. Students of Soviet affairs are familiar with 
many examples of supplies shipped over great distances to 
markets which could have been served by factories or 
mines located nearby. There had been repeated complaints 
about delays caused by the necessity of referring even 
minor matters to distant Moscow authorities for final deci- 
sion. Khrushchev thus had to find a solution compatible 
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with his ideological commitment to a planned economy— 
and that excluded adoption of the corrective mechanism 
of a freely adjusting market. The instrument he devised 
was the sovnarkhoz. Recent evidence shows, however, that 
the sovnarkhozy have not lived up to the expectations of 
the Soviet leadership.8 Misallocation, waste, and depart- 
mentalism were not eliminated, and this for several rea- 
sons. One of them was the irrational drawing of sovnar- 
khoz boundaries. The territorial jurisdiction of eleven of 
the sovnarkhozy coincides with the boundaries of the 
smaller union republics; another thirteen sovnarkhozy ate, 
in effect, subdivisions of the Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Kazakh 
republics. Even in the RSFSR, with few exceptions, the 
boundaries of the sovnarkhozy match those of existing 
oblasti. But, as Dr. Alampiev, head of the Department for 
the Study of Productive Resources of the USSR State 
Economic Council, has pointed out, 


. . . the boundaries of republics, which have been determined 
mainly on a nationality basis, do not always correspond ac- 
curately to modern economic boundaries. Moreover, re- 
publics vary greatly in respect to scale of production and 


8 Pravda, Feb. 6, 1961; Sovetskaia Rossiia, Feb. 7, 1961; 
Pravda, Feb. 8, 1961; Izvestia, March 13, 1961. See also speech 
by Georgian Party First Secretary Mzhavanadze, as reported by 
Tbilisi Radio, March 18, 1961, 
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population, As for the sovnarkhozy, of which there are 
more than 100, they can hardly be used as a basis for eco- 
nomic planning on a national scale.® 


REALITY HAS AGAIN defied Soviet preoccupation with 
neat formulas. Admittedly, the planning procedures under 
the sovnarkhoz system appeared very impressive on paper. 
In fact, however, the new administrative organization 
failed to eliminate the inefficiencies of centralized control 
while contributing to an even greater degree of depart- 
mentalization. Misallocation, which during the Stalinist 
period was largely due to misinformation about local con- 
ditions, has now been compounded by the willful mis- 
representation of facts by local authorities. Under the 
sovnarkhoz system, the Gosplan in Moscow formulates so- 
called “preliminary estimates” for the following year and 
then forwards them to the sovnarkhozy for study and 
evaluation. The sovnarkhoz authorities, in turn, invite 
comments and suggestions by the individual managers of 
the various industrial and agricultural establishments on 
the operational level. Eventually, the revised estimates are 
sent back to Moscow. This two-way traffic is usually ini- 
tiated in June and completed by November. The new 
production targets, as finally approved by the Gosplan, are 
transmitted to the sovnarkhozy and ultimately reach the 
factory managers and the kolkhoz chairmen, who are ex- 
pected to fulfill and overfulfill the plan. This procedure 
has led many managers to under-represent the productive 
capacity of their establishments in order to obtain lower 
production targets. Such false reporting is often abetted by 
the sovnarkhoz authorities themselves, who also wish to 
avoid excessive commitments for their area. The planners 
at the Gosplan in Moscow, on the other hand, are aware 
of this game and inflate their ‘‘preliminary estimates” in 
the hope that the final figures will represent a happy 
medium. 

That the sovnarkhoz system only exacerbated the prob- 
lem of departmentalization also soon became evident. The 
officials of each sovnarkhoz showed a marked reluctance 
to provide materials or finished products to other areas.1° 
At the same time, the Soviet press reported many cases of 
laxity, embezzlement, falsification of production figures, 
misappropriation of socialist property, and many other 
“criminal machinations,’ often with the connivance, if not 
the direct participation, of high-ranking regional party of- 
ficials.11 The all too obvious implication was that the 
greater initiative inherent in the sovnarkhoz system was 
being misused. Clearly, the decentralization scheme had 
failed to improve efficiency and instead had created new 
problems. 

The Soviet leadership, formally committed to the over- 
riding goal of surpassing the United States in economic 


® Alampiev and Kistanov, /oc. cit. 

10 Pravda, Sept. 2, 1957; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 7, 1957; Pravda, 
October 8, 1959; Sovetskaia Rossiia, Feb. 8, 1961. 

11 [bid.; also Pravda, Feb. 8, 1961. 
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production, again faced a choice between two alternatives: 
they could delegate wide powers to the managers of in- 
dividual enterprises, increase incentives to higher productiv- 
ity, and provide for the allocation of resources and distri- 
bution of products on the basis of actual needs as expressed 
by effective demand, or they could create large territorial 
administrative units, based on economic factors, with broad 
planning and administrative responsibilities. The first of 
these alternatives manifestly implied a radical departure 
from the ideological tenets of a “planned socialist economy” 
and, from the Soviet viewpoint, a step backward to “lower 
types of economic organization.’ It is hardly surprising 
that the second alternative was chosen. 

The USSR has now been divided into seventeen large 
economic areas—Northwestern, Central, Volga-Viatka, 
Central-Black Soil, Volga, North Caucasian, Ural, West 
Siberian and Far Eastern within the limits of RSFSR; 
Donets-Dnieper, Southwestern and Southern in the 
Ukraine; Western, Transcaucasian, and Central Asian 
(inter-republican) ; and Kazakhstan—and two independent 
economic administrative regions (Belorussia and Mol- 
davia.) The areas vary widely in size since their boundaries 
were drawn mainly on the basis of economic and popu- 
lation considerations (no area contains more than 25 
million people). 

The composition of the councils for coordination and 
planning, which are entrusted with supervisory functions 
over the sovnarkhozy within their areas, is of interest. 
Among the members of each council are: the first secretary 
(or secretaries) of the union republic party organization, 
the &rai and oblast party secretaries, the chairman (or 
chairmen) of the union and autonomous republic councils 
of ministers, the chairmen of the kraz and oblast ispolkomy 
(executive committees of the local soviets), the chairman 
(or chairmen) of the republic Gosplan(s) as well as the 
chairmen of the krai and oblast planning committees, and 
the subordinate sovnarkhozy. Also included are repre- 
sentatives of various scientific and technical organizations, 
and participation by the chairmen of the State Economic 
Council and the Gosplan of the USSR is termed obligatory. 
This impressive membership attests to the importance at- 
tached by the Soviet leadership to the planning and co- 
ordinating function of the new councils. 

The hope has been expressed that the new organization 
“will have great potentialities in husbanding economic ef- 
fort and speeding up the rate of development . . . saving 
billions of rubles annually.” 12 Whether indeed it will 
accomplish all this—increase efficiency and do away with 
departmentalism—remains to be seen. 


12 Alampiev and Kistanov, Joc. cit, 


D. G. Kousoulas 


(Assistant Professor of Government at Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Kousoulas is the author of Key to 
Economic Progress, Ballantine Books, New York, 1958, 
and other writings.) 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems 
of Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


DISARMAMENT OR WAR? 


To THE Epitors: Mr. Richard J. Barnet, in his article “The 
Soviet attitude on Disarmament” (May-June 1961), quotes 
Gen. Nikolai Talensky in support of the thesis that from 
the Soviet standpoint “war will retard but not prevent the 
inevitable march towards communism.” True, Soviet 
writers still pay lip service to the traditional concept that 
in an all-out war communism somehow will survive. But 
General Talensky, presumably with the approval of higher 
authorities, made it abundantly clear in his article that ‘‘a 
rocket and nuclear war is dangerous not only for the side 
subject to attack, but suicidal for the aggressor . . . Ac- 
cording to the most conservative estimates, “the number 
of human lives lost in a rocket and nuclear war taking 
place in the probable main theater populated by approxi- 
mately 800 million would amount to 500-600 million 
people. And this is a minimum figure.” And further on: 


The world population would be reduced by one-half as a 
result of a new global war. Moreover, the most active, ca- 
pable and civilized portion would be wiped out. One should 
also remember that the material and technological basis for 
life would be destroyed. 


After this chilling assessment, Talensky’s next statement 
that “humanity would be thrown back and its way to 
communism would become immensely longer” is hardly 
enough, I submit, to support Mr. Barnet’s interpretation. 

Mr. Barnet uses the above quotation from Talensky’s 
article to answer the question, What is (the Soviets’) view 
of the consequences of nuclear war? However, another 
quotation from the same article appears to me more perti- 
nent. It reads: “The development of the technique of 
exterminating people has resulted in a situation that makes 
it impossible to resort to war to solve political disputes, as 
was done throughout the history of mankind.” .. . 

One more point. There seems to be general agreement 
that rejection of all-out war in no way eliminates the 
Soviet determination to exploit and foment what they call 
“wars of liberation,” and to apply at every opportunity the 


various techniques of “peaceful coexistence’ (such as sub- 
version, paramilitary action and the like). This may give 
us a clue to the reasons behind their attitude toward a test- 
ban treaty and disarmament. The Soviets apparently real- 
ize that once we all agree to enter the road toward total 
controlled disarmament, we cannot escape the logical con- 
clusion of the whole process—namely, the fundamental 
transformation of the present anarchic framework of the 
international community into an orderly system of law 
buttressed by the necessary machinery for its enforcement. 
The alternatives before the Soviet leadership at the present 
time appear to be these: Should they continue their 
“peaceful-coexistence”’-type expansionist policies behind 
the convenient shield of mutual deterrence at the risk of a 
multiplication of countries possessing nuclear capability 
and the concomitant danger of a willful or unpremeditated 
nuclear catastrophe; or, should they enter in earnest the 
road toward complete and controlled disarmament with its 
inescapable corollary of an orderly world which would rule 
out not only overt war but also the subtle techniques of 
expansion toward the fundamental objective of bringing 
“the whole world under the banner of communism’’? 
Cumulative evidence leaves the impression that the Soviet 
leadership has decided in favor of the first alternative. A 
change, however, should not be ruled out provided that 
the US pursues a policy which will make the first alterna- 
tive untenable, and the second, however unattractive to 
them ideologically, the only realistic guarantee of their 
own survival. 
DIMITRIOS G. KOUSOULAS 
Bethesda, Md. 


Mr. BARNET REPLIES: The question I tried to pose was 
not whether the Soviet leaders regard nuclear war as 
catastrophic but whether they regard it as completely in- 
consistent with the realization of their goals. While it is 
true that Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders have often 
asserted that war is no longer a possible method of settling 
international disputes and have emphasized the enormity 
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of a nuclear catastrophe, they have been exceedingly care- 
ful to avoid statements similar to those commonly uttered 
in the West, that nuclear war threatens the survival of all 
human institutions. Thus they do not minimize the antici- 
pated destruction of a nuclear war, but they refuse to 
admit publicly, and probably even to themselves, that a 
nuclear war would mark the total failure of the Commu- 
nist experiment, towards which all their efforts have been 
directed. 

It would appear that under some circumstances—the 
Berlin situation may be an example—the Soviet leaders 
will deliberately. choose to create or sustain a high risk of 
nuclear war rather than tolerate what they regard as an 
unsatisfactory political situation. Since the Soviets appear 
well aware of the difficulties of controlling such risks, one 
can conclude that there are some circumstances under 
which they would choose nuclear war over political defeat. 
Such a strategy could be based only on the premise that a 
nuclear holocaust would not spell the inevitable collapse 
of their ideological and political objectives. 


MORE ON THE COMMUNIST UTOPIA 


To THE Epitors: In your May-June issue, in reply to Mr. 
Jacobs’ letter advising you to take the Soviet aim of the 
transition to communism “a bit more seriously’ you in- 
clude in your reply the statement that Soviet spokesmen 
have not referred to achieving communism in the present 
generation, and go on to ask, rhetorically, “Or could they 
perhaps mean ‘catching up with America’ in standards of 
living?” 

To take this latter point first, if you would reread 
Khrushchev’s Report to the 21st CPSU Congress, you 
would find that he is absolutely explicit on this point. He 
actually said: 


It would be an over-simplification to believe that when we 
catch up with the United States from the economic point of 
view [i.e. in all-round per capita production, estimated else- 
where in the report as achievable by 1970] this will signify 
the completion of the building of communism. No, this will 
not be the final goal—only a decisive stage in the competition 
with capitalism. 

We are competing with America. But we do not regard 
America as a standard of economic development. For al- 
though it has a highly developed economy, the United States 
is dominated by the vice-ridden capitalist mode of production 
and distribution. While it has a profusion of every kind of 
goods, it also has millions of unemployed, and millions with 
inadequate incomes, who cannot satisfy even their most ele- 
mentary needs. The Communists do not want to imitate that 
order of things... 

When we win in this economic competition with the US, 
we shall only have completed the initial phase of the building 
of communism. The economic level reached in this phase 
will not be the end of our road, but only a halfway station, 
at which we shall have overtaken capitalism’s most de- 
veloped country, leave it behind, and push ahead. 
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But, even in 1970, with similar levels of per capita pro- 
duction, Khrushchev remarks on the differences which 
will already exist in the social utilisation of wealth: 


It should be stressed that although the level of production 
in a capitalist and a socialist country—the United States 
and the USSR, for example—may be the same, the social 
effects of this will be poles apart ... for under [socialism] 
production is subordinated not to profit-making but to the 
maximum satisfaction of the requirements of all members 
of society. 


From the above quotations it is clear, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, that Soviet spokesmen regard the surpassing of 
the USA in production per capita as a passing phase in 
the development of Communist society, to be greatly sur- 
passed at a later stage. 

Now, as to the achievement of Communist society in 
“our generation.” In fact, there is no conception of a 
sudden entry into a static state called communism. Com- 
munist society is itself regarded as a rapidly evolving 
state of society. But in the same speech Khrushchev said: 
“The youth is already now building communism and will 
subsequently live and work in Communist society, will 
administer all its affairs.” 

A more categorical assertion that this present generation 
will see, and administer, communism, could hardly be 
imagined. 

Moreover, if you will study the very many articles now 
appearing in the Soviet press on developments between 
now and, say, 1980, there are a whole range of concrete 
examples of changes which may be anticipated within this 
period: The reduction of rents (now only about five per- 
cent of earnings) to zero, making housing a free social 
service; the introduction of free meals, first for all school 
children and then for all working people at their canteens; 
free clothing allowances for all (anticipated by Academi- 
cian Strumilin to be feasible round about 1980); free 
municipal transport, and so on. On this last point, it is 
now being freely said in Moscow that in a few more years, 
when the whole underground railway system is operated 
by remote control, the present fare of five kopeks per 
journey will be abolished. 

Thus, with the increase of Soviet productivity up to and 
beyond the per capita level of the USA, we may expect— 
in this generation—a great many innovations of the kind 
that only a Communist society can operate. 


PaT SLOAN 

Publications Department 

The British-Soviet Friendship Society 
London 


IN Repty: While Mr. Pat Sloan is very conversant with 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches and with what is otherwise 
being said in Moscow, he seems to have paid little atten- 
tion to the very statement on which he takes issue with us. 


We did not say that ‘Soviet spokesmen have not referred 
to achieving communism in the present generation,” but 
merely stated that the Pravda editorial to which Mr. 
Jacobs had called our attention contained “no explicit 
promise that ‘communism will be achieved in this genera- 
tion’” (Problems of Communism, May-June 1961, p. 58). 
It seemed to us then that between “‘constructing’ com- 
munism (as Pravda put it) and “achieving” communism 
there was a significant difference. Today, despite the 
solemn promise in the new CPSU Draft Program that “the 
present generation of Soviet people will live under com- 
munism,” the ambiguity still persists. We should like to 
quote in this connection from Professor Tucker’s article on 
the Draft Program, published elsewhere in this issue: 


Although it gives solemn assurance that the present genera- 
tion of Soviet people will enter the promised land of Com- 
munist society, the new Program does not specify a target 
date for the entry. Indeed, it is evidently predicated on the 
assumption that this will be a rather long-lived generation 
of Soviet people. For it projects the years 1961-1980 as the 
epoch of full-scale construction of communism, at the end 
of which only the foundations but not the edifice itself will 
have been built. Thus, by 1980 there will have been created 
“the material prerequisites for completing in the subsequent 


period the transition to the communist principle of distribu- 
tion according to needs.” (Italics added.) Communism itself, 
as distinguished from the building of it, lies beyond the 
horizon—an ever-receding utopia. 

THE EDITORS 


COMMENT FROM KERALA 


To tHE Epirors: In your January-February issue, I 
found the article written by Henry Pachter about the 
meaning of coexistence very interesting and educative. It 
sheds light on the fact that the doctrine of coexistence is 
a policy of the world Communist movement for mobilizing 
strength against non-Communist nations . . . We Indians 
know very well from our own experience what the appli- 
cation of “peaceful existence’ means in practice, when an 
opportunity occurs to the Communists. I congratulate Mr. 
Pachter through this publication and hope that you will 
favor similar articles in future issues... 


C. P. ACHUTHAN NAIR 
Kalladipatta, 
Kerala State, India. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


Soviet Policy in Africa 
Communism in Africa 

Mao as a Theorist 

Painting in the Soviet Union 


Spotlight on East Germany 


Yugoslavia’s “New Economic Policy’’ 


Vladimir Slepian 
Terence Prittie 
Paul Landy 
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East Germany: 
Record of Failure 


WALTER ULBRICHT, political dictator of the Com- 
munist-tuled German Democratic Republic (GDR), 
was asked at a press conference on June 16, 196M, if 
the creation of a neutralized, demilitarized “free” city” 
of West Berlin, as demanded by Khrushchev on behalf 
of the whole Communist bloc, would mean the erection 
of a “state frontier” at the Brandenburg Gate. Ulbricht 
replied: 


I take your question to mean that there are people in 
West Germany who would like us to mobilize the building 
workers of the capital of the German Democratic Re- 
public in order to erect a wall. The building workers 
of our city are primarily engaged in housing construction, 
and their energies are fully taken up by that. Nobody 
has any intention of building a wall.+ 


Eight weeks later, on Ulbricht’s orders, the so-called 
“Chinese Wall’’ was being built through the heart of 
Berlin. 

This, of course, was not the first time that Ulbricht 
had made a promise and failed to keep it. There was a 
time he kept promising—roughly once a year, in fact— 
to abolish food rationing in the GDR. It took him four 
years to fulfill this promise; and, even so, a haphazard 
system of food rationing has had to be reintroduced 
this year. More than two years ago he promised the 
East Germans that they would have more food and 
more consumer goods per head, by the end of 1961, 
than the people of the Federal Republic. That par- 


1Quoted in Die Politische Meinung, September 1961, p. 4. 


Mr. Prittie is Bonn correspondent for The Guardian 
(Manchester, England) . 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


By Terence Prittie 


ticular promise has been put into cold storage without 
the slightest chance of being fulfilled. He has prom- 
ised still more recently that the standard of living in 
the GDR will overtake that of West Germany before 
the completion of the current East German Seven- 
Year Plan in 1965. No importance need be attached to 
this promise either; it no doubt will simply be forgotten 
when the time comes. 

Still, Ulbricht’s promises have not generally been 
violated quite so quickly as that of June 16. The building 
of the “Chinese Wall” on August 13 was surprising on 
that account, and it also was surprising for quite a 
different reason. Khrushchev had already promised the 
GDR a separate peace treaty in the autumn, involving 
the handing over of control of all communications 
between Berlin and the Federal Republic (that is, wher- 
ever control can be exercised) to the East German 
authorities. With the conclusion of the treaty, East 
Germans are to replace the Soviet army personnel now 
manning checkpoints at either end of the autobahn 
between West Berlin and West Germany proper in 
order to control Allied military traffic. (The movement 
of German and other civilian trafic on the autobahn 
is already controlled by the East Germans.) The same 
thing will happen on railways used by Allied military 
personnel, and an East German will also replace the 
Soviet representative now stationed in the Berlin Air 
Safety Center, which keeps track of all flights between 
Berlin and the West. 

In view of Khrushchev’s pledge, it was confidently 
supposed on the Western side last summer that any 
Communist measures in or around Berlin would be 
deferred until the signing of the separate Soviet-East 
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German peace treaty. This was the chief reason why 
the events of August 13 came as such a shock to the 
Western powers and the West Germans, although it 
must be acknowledged that the shock could have been 
avoided with more efficient Allied intelligence. For the 
fact is that Ulbricht had plenty of reasons for his action. 
And these reasons, both political and economic, are at 
the same time pointers to the failure of his regime. 


Failures in the Economy 


The economic reasons can be dealt with first, for they 
are the more important. They fall under four headings. 
In the first place, the East German plans for industrial 
expansion have not been fulfilled. This is a compara- 


tively minor shortcoming; the failure in agricultural pro- 
duction resulting from stepped-up collectivization has 


had more serious effects. Next, the GDR has continued 
to produce too few consumer goods, which has had a 
very depressing effect on morale. Finally, various factors 
have produced East Germany’s biggest economic head- 
ache—the increasing shortage of manpower. 

Not too much need be written about the non-fulfill- 
ment of East German plans for industrial expansion. 
In 1958 Ulbricht laid down the basic requirements and 
targets for the current East German Seven-Year Plan. 
The targets, inevitably, were set a little high. The essence 
of Communist economic dictatorship lies in the ability to 
issue continual reminders of failure to reach targets, and 
the Ulbricht regime is no exception. Without ever 
saying too much, the East German authorities have been 
reasonably forthright about their industrial failures in 
the first half of 1961. Targets for durable consumer 
goods have not been reached: output of refrigerators 
was 12 percent less than planned; of television sets, 
nearly 30 percent; and of agricultural implements, 
around 10 percent. While production of chemicals has 
moved ahead, outputs of lignite (East Germany is very 
dependent on this brown coal, as it has practically no 
anthracite of its own) and of steel have just barely kept 
up to the 1960 figures. It is too soon to say what the 
final picture for 1961 will be, but a safe guess is that 
over-all industrial production will have risen by under 
3 percent, as against the 8-10 percent increase essential 
for fulfilling the Seven-Year Plan by 1965. 


Follies in Agriculture 


Difficulties in agriculture have been far more disturb- 
ing to the Ulbricht regime. ‘Total’ collectivization of 
the land was carried out between January and April of 
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1960. One by one, the administrative districts of the 
GDR announced the fulfillment of total collectivization 
during that period. Theoretically, all East German farm- 
ers lost their land and entered state collectives as mere 
members. This climaxed a campaign in which the regime 
pushed “persuasion” to the point of violence. The 
farmers were persuaded by trained Communist “agita- 
tors” (the Ulbricht regime actually uses this word, 
evidently in the belief that it connotes genuine, revolu- 
tionary action). Peasants were distracted from work, 
lectured, and threatened, and—if they still failed to 
respond—intimidated by gangs of Communist agents 
or by loudspeaker. vans which stopped outside their 
farmhouses, trained searchlights on them at night, and 
regaled the whole village with the story of that particular 
farmer’s lack of patriotism. 

Thousands of East German farmers fled to West 
Germany at the beginning of 1960. This simplified the 
actual collectivization of the land, but it did not simplify 
administrative problems nor help productivity. Wretched 
harvests will be gathered this year, and the reasons are 
clear. Of the 300,000 farmers who have been forced 
into the collectives, many are working only the statutory 
eight-hour day and are refusing to work extra “‘socialist’’ 
shifts. An eight-hour day for an independent farmer 
would be in the nature of a jest—he will work 12 or 14 
hours a day on land which is his very own, and will 
drive his tractor by moonlight. 

Every sort of state-imposed lunacy has invaded the 
life of the formerly independent farmer. Today, as a 
member of a collective, he must down his tools when- 
ever ordered to do so and listen to a lecture on ‘People’s 
Socialism” by a paid hack of the regime. With com- 
plete indifference to seasonal requirements, the regime 
organizes sightseeing tours to the former Buchenwald 
concentration camp or to model farms in the midst 
of vital operations to clear the fields or carry out spring- 
sowing. (It does not, however, do this sort of thing 
during harvesting, for then the stark shortage of labor 
is recognized.) 


WHAT POSSIBLE INTEREST can the East German 
member of a state collective farm have in the work he 
has to undertake? It took a great deal of time and 
“persuasion” to convince the miserably poor Russian 
peasant that his future lay in collectivization, But East 
German farmers, apart from the uneconomic class of 
small farmers created by government policies. in the 
first five years after the war, were happy on their own 
land, and reasonably prosperous. Now, under a system 
of collectivization imposed by an alien Communist 


tyranny, they have no incentive whatever. Last summer 
the East German government issued some revealing criti- 
cisms of the farming community: the districts of Ros- 
tock, Frankfurt and Schwerin were said to be hope- 
lessly backward in the production of meat for the 
market, while the districts of Rostock, Schwerin, Neu- 
Brandenburg, Leipzig, Potsdam and Chemnitz (Karl- 
Marx Stadt) were blamed for failing to reach the 
milk production targets assigned to them by a wide 
margin.? 

Ulbricht has thought of only one way to counter 
the mood of dismal apathy which exists on East Ger- 
man collective farms. It is not by raising the wages 
of the members of the collectives, or producing better 
machinery, or trying to reinstill in the individual farmer 
a personal interest in the land he cultivates. It is by 
“informing the farm worker of the true state of world 
politics, of the relative strengths of the capitalist West 
and the peace-loving democracies, and of the need to 
raise the universal standard of living in the latter.” 
This propagandistic approach has failed. Indications as 
of mid-September are that the 1961 grain and root-crop 
harvests will be very poor, and may even be catastrophic. 
Much will therefore depend on the ability and readiness 
of the Soviet Union to supply East Germany with 
adequate basic foodstuffs, or to allow East German 
industrial products to be marketed outside the Com- 
munist bloc in return for grain, meat, eggs, butter, milk, 
and the whole range of canned foodstuffs which the 
East Germans do not produce. 


It should be noted that, like so many of the measures 
imposed by Communist regimes, the East German collec- 
tivization program has not been anywhere near fully 
effective. Chicken farmers and market gardeners have 
im many cases managed to retain their independence. 
Smallholders have taken other jobs in order to avoid 
registering as farmers and so hold on to their few acres. 
A great many farmers have only formally registered as 
members of collectives; in practice they are still farming 
their own land, but in an unenthusiastic frame of mind 
and with the threat of real collectivization hanging over 
their heads. 


Plight of the Consumer 


The third economic failure in the GDR has been the 
chronic shortage of consumer goods. In spite of its 
considerable effect on morale, this should not be over- 


2 The criticisms were made by Erich Honecker, a member of 
the Politburo of the Socialist Unity Party, at a two-day 
session of the party Central Committee, July 3-4, 1961. 


rated. For a Communist state characteristically exists on’ 
what might be called a ‘shortage economy.’’ The Soviet 
Union needs certain things from the GDR: machinery 
and chemicals, precision instruments, uranium ores 
(which are mined by 110,000 East Germans and bought 
at cut rates by the Soviet Union under the terms of a 
secret agreement which has never been published). 
Through the over-all machinery of Comecon, which 
serves to some extent as an East European Common 
Market, these products are paid for at fixed prices. But 
these prices do not allow a condition of affluence— 
unusual in any case among members of the Communist 
bloc—to be built up in East Germany. Moreover, the 
fact that the GDR does not produce enough food to feed 
itself makes things easier from the standpoint of Soviet 
planning. The East Germans can be kept just that bit 
short of food which will make them work that bit harder 
in the Soviet interest. 

In 1961 the GDR has had to reintroduce food ration- 
ing despite the fact that it should surely be producing 
enough industrially to be able to pay for needed food 
imports. This summer butter, meat, eggs, milk, and 
even flour were being rationed under a “local’’ system. 
Families had to register with certain shops, and if they 
bought rationed items elsewhere, this contravention of 
the local regulations was sure to be discovered by the 
army of state inspectors (estimated at 47,000 and tend- 
ing to increase). The actual market supply of vegetables. 
has been pitiful this year—no choice, a complete lack 
of quality, and an even more striking lack of interest 
on the part of sellers. Butcher shops have often been 
sold out of meat by 11 o’clock in the morning, and in 
some towns the authorities imposed two “meatless” days 
per week. 

A large mass of cheap food imports—Bulgarian 
canned fish and meat, for instance— had to be destroyed 
because of bad quality. Imports of more expensive food- 
stuffs have been drastically curtailed and also “rationed 
by price’ (visitors to “Baltic Week” at Rostock in July 
were amazed to find pineapples costing 30 marks, or 
$7.50 each). 

Lack of good-quality food is only one aspect of the 
over-all lack of goods for the consumer. Only a third 
as many households own a refrigerator or washing- 
machine in East as in West Germany. Possession of 
a car is almost invariably conditional on some official 
connection with the regime, or on being an active 
supporter of it. The GDR produces 30,000 automobiles 
a year, the Federal Republic over 1.5 million. In addi- 
tion, East German imports of cars are kept down to a 
minimum. It is significant that in spite of the shortage 
of consumer goods in the GDR, the 1961 Soviet-GDR 
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trade agreement provided for a 45-percent increase in 
East German exports of durable consumer goods to the 
Soviet Union. 


The Manpower Crisis 


A grey, unhopeful existence, the certainty of con- 
tinuing economic regimentation, and the chronic short- 
ages of consumer goods all contributed to what had 
become—before August 13—by far the most serious 
economic problem facing East Germany. This was the 
alarming and growing shortage of manpower. By early 
July the Ulbricht regime was admitting a shortage of 
100,000 workers, three quarters of them male. This 
was in a working population of only around 8 million, 
and it was probably far short of the true figure. In 
addition, a specially appointed government committee 
studying manpower problems had found that the num- 
ber of East Germans of working age would decline by 
700,000 during the next five years, even without taking 
into account the flight of refugees to West Germany. 
Already this year the number of regular workers in 
agriculture alone was 300,000 less than in 1956. 

A few more notes on the shortage of manpower may 
help to bring the problem into clearer focus. Since 
1949 the population of the GDR has declined from 
18.9 to 17.2 million. The birth rate is static. Between 
the end of 1959 and the end of 1960 alone, the total 
population dropped by 97,000, with 10,574 of the drop 
in East Berlin alone. During this same period the 
over-all number of employed persons went down by 
82,000. Industry lost 23,000, handicrafts 31,000, and 
agriculture 80,000, while the only increases were regis- 
tered by the state services, chiefly the railways, govern- 
ment offices, and the police. More important, since 
1950 the actual number of people in the age group of 
highest gainful employment (between 21 and 44) de- 
clined by 14 percent. One person out of five in the 
GDR today is an old-age pensioner. 

On top of the dwindling of the labor supply from 
“natural”’ causes came the exodus of East German refu- 
gees to West Berlin and the Federal Republic. This 
has amounted to 1,331,000 in the last six years, or an 
average of 222,000 a year. The outflow during the 
first half of 1961 was at a rate slightly below the six- 
year average, although higher than the rate in 1959 
and 1960. From January to the end of June, 103,000 
East Germans fled their homes. But the exodus during 
July was over 20,000, and in early August as many as 
3,000 and even 4,000 East Germans were fleeing daily. 
As of the end of August the figure for the year stood 
at an estimated 181,000 and, had the “Chinese Wall” 
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not been built on August 13, would probably have 
exceeded 300,000 by the end of 1961. This would have 
been the biggest annual efflux since 1953. 

This drain of manpower was something which 
the East German regime simply could not afford. In 
an attempt to alleviate it, women have been fully mobi- 
lized: with 3.6 million employed, they constitute around 
47 percent of the total labor force. An experiment in 
organizing “‘housewives brigades” for occasional work 
has been Jargely unsuccessful; at the beginning of Sep- 
tember there were around 4,000 of these brigades, with 
less than 30,000 members. Appeals to old-age pensioners 
to come out of retirement voluntarily have met with 
little response, and the regime has so far refrained from 
legal action to defer the pensionable age for men from 
65 to 70, and for women, from 60 to 65. Such action 
may be taken now that the bolt-hole to West Berlin 
has been stopped, but it would only be a temporary 
expedient. 

Ulbricht clamped down on the main escape route to 
West Berlin on August 13 because, according to his 
reckoning, he could not afford to wait any longer. The 
exodus of manpower—and half of those who fled were 
under 25 years old—was bleeding the East German 
economy to death. The regime’s Seven-Year Plan was 
becoming a chimera. To Ulbricht the prospect of a 
downward revision of the plan spelled all sorts of things 
—open failure in the face of West German’s blooming 
economy, unpopularity in the Kremlin, and an added 
sense of uncertainty in the government ghetto which 
has been built outside East Berlin. 


Political Bankruptcy 


Economic considerations almost certainly weigh more 
than political with the Ulbricht regime. This is because 
the emphasis in over-all Communist planning is on 
overtaking the West in the economic field. Khrushchev, 
moreover, reserves the formulation and implementation 
of political tactics for the whole Communist bloc to 
himself. Politically—apart from the occasional sop to 
Polish nationalism—the entire bloc is directed exclu- 
sively in the interests of the Kremlin. But this does 
not mean that political considerations are altogether 
unimportant to a satellite regime like that of the GDR. 
And in some ways Ulbricht’s political failures are as 
significant as his economic ones. 

For one thing, he has failed to give the average East 
German worker any feeling of confidence in his gov- 
ernment. This is not just because of the chronic short- 
ages of food and consumer goods, or because less than 
60,000 new homes are built each year, or because the 


incidence of sickness has mounted drastically (the aver- 
age daily number of absentees from work because of 
illness is now 321,000). It is primarily because East 
German workers know that the screw of ‘‘work-norms” 
can be ruthlessly turned at any time. From now on, 
Ulbricht intends to get more work out of the popula- 
tion, and one reason for the sealing-off of West Berlin 
was that he knew that severe measures would increase 
the exodus from East German farms and factories to 
the West. : 

Since August 13, factory employees have been forced 
to pass resolutions such as “We shall raise production 
24 percent by the end of 1961” or ‘‘We shall support 
the production campaign, on which we shall found our 
peace treaty as well as our prosperity.” ‘Output compe- 
titions” have been instituted under the slogan, “The 
whole Republic expects a proper and speedy answer 
from the factories.” .Wages remain pegged, but the 
workers, deprived of the right to strike, have to prom- 
ise whatever is demanded of them. Thus, the em- 
ployees of the “Schwarze Pumpe’’ lignite combine have 
undertaken to produce an extra 65,000 tons of brown 
coal brickets by the end of the year. The workers of 
the Hennigsdorf and Riesa steel combines have sub- 
scribed to similar resolutions. One agricultural collec- 
tive in Mecklenburg has promised to bring in the potato 
harvest by October 7 and the sugar-beet harvest by 
November 10, and also to clear the fields for winter 
sowing by December 1. 

It was the raising of work-norms that Soe the 
June 1953 rising against the regime. But the rising 
took place, it must be remembered, after the new 
Soviet High Commissioner, Semeonov, had announced 
a “‘soft line” in all political matters. Perhaps with that 
lesson in mind, the Ulbricht regime has made it clear 
since the beginning of August that it will be brutally 
tough with all critics and opponents. After having 
promised for years to introduce a five-day work-week, 
the regime blandly announced that ‘‘work will continue 
to be spread over six days.” It announced, too, that 
“work discipline’ would be tightened—especially in 
sectors like the building industry, where workers had 
got into the habit of leaving their places of work for 
home—often a long way off—on Friday evening and 
only reporting back late on Monday morning. 


Tactics of Terror 


A tone of extraordinary brutality has been adopted 
by the East German press towards workers. There were 
gleeful reports, for instance, that workers in the Buna 
rubber plant at Schopkau had been beaten up for indis- 


cipline—“Es hat Schule gemacht” (This has set an 
example), the East German papers declared. Other 
reports were published about reluctant farmers who 
refused to work on their collectivized land being kicked 
across the frontier into West Germany. On August 18, 
Neues Deutschland, the main organ of the ruling Social- 
ist Unity Party, published the following report from the 
Revaler railway repair yard in East Berlin: 


Our comrades are on watch to see that peace and order 
prevail at the border. We ourselves see to it that there is 
peace and order at our works. On Wednesday we had an 
encounter with a mischief-maker. He had formerly worked 
in West Berlin. We shall not treat these people like 
lepers, but when they get cheeky we shall not wait until 
a policeman comes along. In our works one of these 
people wanted to dawdle around. We showed him what 
was what. A comrade took him by the collar. Before he 
knew where he was, he had landed in the street. Now 
when he seeks employment elsewhere, he will no that 
he’s got to behave himself. 


There have been dozens of reports of similar treat- 
ment being meted out to former East German ‘‘Grenz- 
gaenger’ who used to cross over to work in West Berlin 
but, since August 13, have had to take jobs on their 
home territory. The East German press invariably takes 
a gloating tone towards them. But not only the ‘Grenz- 
gaenger’”’ have suffered, nor has the suffering been 
limited to mere manhandling. One agricultural laborer 
was sentenced to three months in prison for absenting 
himself from work on a collective farm, another to 
eight months for saying that the GDR was “‘a prison 
behind barbed wire.”” In Preuslitz a worker received a 
six months’ sentence for saying that he always tied a 
towel or coat around his head whenever the official East 
German news bulletin came on the radio. Eighteen and 
nineteen year-olds have been sentenced to as much as 
one year’s imprisonment merely for saying that the 
August 13 measures were unnecessary. One worker 
went to prison for three years for stamping on a People’s 
Policeman’s hat. Altogether, between August 13 and 
September 13, at least one thousand people are reported 
to have been jailed for “political crimes,” ® and the 
actual number was probably much larger. Prison sen- 
tences are even handed down on Sundays, as in the case 
of a 46-year-old worker at Eilenburg who was sentenced 
one Sunday morning to the sound of church bells. 


NOT ONLY HAS this terror campaign failed to stop 
grumbling, but it has even shown up weaknesses within 
the Socialist Unity Party and other Communist organi- 


3 Estimate of the West German Federal Ministry for All- 


German Affairs, Bonn. 


zations. At a meeting in Markkleeberg on July 26, 
Ulbricht stated—with horror in his voice—that party 
officials were showing a distressing tendency to regard 
themselves as ‘‘neutral’”’ in the regime’s struggle to shore 
up the economy and enforce conformity of thought. 
Ulbricht’s Press Chief, Albert Norden, assuming a 
deeply aggrieved air, has publicly complained of the 
same tendency. On August 5, the Political Bureau of 
the Socialist Unity Party issued instructions to all party 
branches and offices warning against “weakness and 
reticence in the face of our class enemies,” against an 
attitude of “cowardly evasion towards Western hate 
campaigns,” “‘lack of initiative and combative argumen- 
tation,” and “an opportunist approach to RIAS [Radio 
in the American Sector of Berlin} broadcasts.” 


the language is veiled— 


—but the meaning is clear 


There were a few members of the intelligentsia 
who did not always have the necessary understand- 
ing for the difficulty of our struggle for the peaceful 
future of the German nation. In fact, we were 
approached with ultimate demands. In that respect, 
we have acted with patience up to a bearable limit. 
The 13th of August [the day the wall went up in 
Berlin—Ed.} has also eliminated a situation where 
extortion was possible. 

We have written quite frankly about it. Yet, this 
does not mean that a severe and strict course is 
now being taken in policies toward the intelligentsia. 
Quite the contrary, our relations with you are to 
improve, become more comradely, become even 
stronger. However, this will not be achieved through 
shoulder patting, which we have never done. It can 
be achieved only if clarity is established on funda- 
mental problems. . 

The 13th of August does not allow anyone to 
cultivate sectarianism which is still being practiced 
here and there. Exaggerations of that nature and 
illegal actions will be most severely combatted. The 
13th of August actually introduced the correct and 
overall implementation of the State Council declara- 
tion. Once again I stress that we will not launch 
a vindictive action against anyone for his past. How- 
ever, every intellectual must, of course, review his 
own standpoint and draw the necessary conclusion 
from that review to obtain the correct relationship | 
with the problems of our era. 


—From a speech to Leipzig cultural workers by Paul 
Frolich, Politburo candidate of the SED, Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung, Sept. 30, 1961. 


The Ulbricht regime has been particularly incensed 
over what it regards as the base ingratitude of privileged 
sections of the community. In June and July, desertions 
to the West by members of the People’s Police became 
increasingly frequent—altogether more than 11,000 
policemen and members of the armed forces have fled 
in the last seven years. Well-paid members of the 
“intellectual professions’—playwrights and authors, 
opera stars and theater managers, doctors and the like 
—who lived in West Berlin but used to work in the 
Communist zone, have simply stopped working in East 
Berlin. There has been trouble in the East German uni- 
versities, even among members of the privileged Free 
German Youth. Around 40 students of Humboldt Uni- 
versity in East Berlin—many of them Free German 
Youth members—were expelled on September 9 for not 
volunteering to serve with the East German armed 
forces. A smaller batch was expelled from Leipzig 
University for the same reason. Some students at the 
Technical College in Dresden were expelled for express- 
ing doubts about the regime’s claim that Western 
“agents” had acted as white-slavers in “luring” East 
Germans into West Berlin, and others for criticizing the 
Soviet Union’s resumption of nuclear bomb tests. These 
expulsions have generally been accompanied by wild 


insults. A Dresden student was told, “You are morally 
a swine and the worst kind of revisionist. Now get 


out!”’ 4 


THERE IS ANOTHER source of weakness for the 


Ulbricht regime which deserves particular mention— 


namely, the steadfastness of the Christian churches in 
maintaining their unity. Persecution’.of the churches 
is a tap which Ulbricht has turned on innumerable 
times during the last ten years, always in the hope of 
destroying their unity and always failing to do so. This 
year, for instance, the regime prevented the holding 


of part of the Evangelical Church conference in East 


Berlin. It also has ejected the chairman of the Evan- 
gelical Church Council, Praeses Scharf, from his home 
in East Berlin and refused him permission ever to cross 
back over the sector boundary again. It has, by contrast, 
penned the Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, Cardinal 
Bengsch, in East Berlin and will not let him visit his 
flock in West Berlin. It has for years past prevented 
the Evangelical Bishop of Berlin and Brandenburg, Dr. 
Dibelius, from going outside the borders of Greater 
Berlin; now, he may not even preach in his “parish 
church,” East Berlin’s Marienkirche. 


4 Reported by Tarantcl Press, September. 30, 1961. 


— 


The. Ulbricht regime has persecuted individual 
churchmen all over the GDR, has interfered with the 
holding of church services, and has closed down Sunday 
schools and church-maintained charitable institutions. It 
has made spasmodic efforts to organize an Evangelical 
“State Church,” which would sign an agreement with 
the state and do its bidding (80 percent of the East 
Germans are or used to be Evangelicals, and only 15 
percent Roman Catholics). But these efforts have failed 
to attract the interest of any but a tiny minority of East 
German churchmen led by Pastor Kleinschmidt. The 
unyielding solidarity of the churches is extremely an- 
noying to the Ulbricht regime, for they are the last 
solid and dependable links with West Germany, the last 
bridge over the chasm which now divides the two Ger- 
manies, and also the most effective barrier to the devel- 
opment of East German nationalism and the consolida- 
tion of the GDR. 


Why the Regime Survives 


Its inability to reduce the Christian churches to servi- 
tude represents yet another of the many failures of the 
Ulbricht regime. It is arguable that all these failures 
would have made the measures of August 13 inevitable 
sooner or later. How then does the regime manage to 
survive in a community where about 70 percent of the 
people dislike it? 

It survives because it is not totally inefficient and 
because its economic planners, despite their failures, 
have nevertheless succeeded in raising over-all produc- 
tion by around 60 percent in the last eight years. It 
survives because of the virtual impossibility of open 
Opposition, and because of the total lack of truthful 
news. It survives by virtue of its security forces, including 
more than 100,000 People’s Police and smaller numbers 
of frontier, transport, and security police, as well as 


hundreds of thousands of frequently unwilling armed 
factory guards and members of the para-military ‘‘Socie- 
ties for Sports and Technics.” 

Most of all, the East German regime survives because 
of the might and undeviating purpose of the Soviet 
Union. The June 1953 rising proved that the Soviet 
Army, with 22 divisions stationed in a country of only 
17 million inhabitants, was ready to intervene whenever 
necessary to restore order. The strength of USSR forces 
in the GDR has not been reduced since 1953. This was 
the primary reason why—save among a few intellectuals 
—there was no sympathetic East German response to 
the Hungarian revolution of 1956. It also is the biggest 
reason why the East German people have refrained from 
any new attempt at direct action against their regime. 
Besides, until August 13, the grumblers—and there 
have been a great many—always knew that they could 
at least escape to West Germany if conditions became 
unbearable. Now their main avenue of escape through 
West Berlin has been stopped, but this does not make 
popular resistance to the regime within East Germany 
any more likely. 

At the Belgrade Conference of neutral nations at the 
beginning of September, the view was generally accepted 
that there are today two separate German states. A large 
section of British public opinion believes that this is so, 
and that de facto recognition of the East German regime 
is bound to come eventually. It may well be that 
there is no practicable way of bringing together the East 
German police state and the free democracy which has 
grown up in West Germany. Today they are virtually 
two different countries. The sealing-off of West Berlin 
may shore up the detested Ulbricht regime at home, but 
only by discouraging the hopes of the many East Ger- 
mans who are still not converted to communism, and by 
forcibly suggesting to them that they should reconcile 
themselves to a bleak and gray future. 


NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


Communism in Africa 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following two articles represent the fourth installment of a series 
heretofore appearing under the heading of “Russia, China, and the World” (see fwst three 
issues of current volume), and the fist of a two-part series on Soviet and Communist activities 
in Africa. The next issue of this journal will carry two articles on current Soviet scholarship on 
Africa. The reader is also referred to the article by Mr. Burg on p. 50 of this issue, which 
deals with Friendship University in Moscow, and particularly with the tensions between the 


Soviet authorities and African students. 


Moscow’s First Steps 


THE APPEARANCE of the Soviet Union on the Afri- 
can political scene must arouse as many questions in 
Africa as it does in the West. How wholehearted and 
disinterested are Moscow’s expressions of sympathy with 
African advancement; will the Soviets in fact be content 
to see the African peoples develop along lines of their 
own choosing; what political returns does the USSR 
expect from her support of the anti-colonial movement 
in Africa; is Russia’s basic interest the replacement of 
Western by Soviet influence? In the present article some 
of these problems will be explored. 

It is clear that ever since the end of the Second World 
War the Soviets have cherished hopes of gaining a foot- 
hold in Africa. At more than one postwar conference 
they pressed for a trusteeship over Tripolitania. Basically 
the same motive of gaining a new sphere of influence 
—although by less direct methods—underlies Soviet 
African policy today. In the view of the Soviet leaders 


Mr. Morison is editor of The Mizan Newsletter, a 
monthly review of Soviet writing on the Middle East and 
Africa, which is published by the Central Asian Research 
Center (London) in association with St. Antony's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
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By David L. Morison 


it is not merely a question of the USSR sharing with © 
the rest of the world the right of access to the African 
continent; by their aggressive hostility to Western deal- 
ings with Africa, they have made it evident that they 
would like to secure for themselves and their Com- 
munist allies an exclusive field of political, economic 
and cultural action in those African countries which are 
now free to choose their own international alignment. 


Role of the “National Bourgeoisie” 


During the immediate postwar period, the Soviet 
Union viewed Africa as part of ‘‘the rear of the capital- 
ist system.’’+ The freedom movements of the colonial 
peoples were seen, firstly, as an embarrassment to the 
capitalist West, and, secondly, as an opportunity for 
Communist infiltration, particularly under cover of the 
various Communist front organizations. The Soviet atti- 
tude towards Africa at this time was so permeated by 
anti-Western animus and so inhibited by the ideological 


1See A. Zhdanov’s speech at the inaugural session of the 


Cominform in September 1947. 


reservations of the Stalinist era as to be almost wholly 
negative and destructive. The treatment of African 
independence movements was cautious: their central 
importance was recognized, but the Kremlin was then 
unwilling to declare Soviet ideological solidarity with 
them. The educated African middle class (the ‘‘national 
bourgeoisie’ and ‘“‘national intelligentsia”), which led 
the independence movements, was suspect in Soviet 
eyes, owing to its supposed “‘class allegiances”; and yet 
the “anti-imperialist’” character of its political aims 
seemed to demand Soviet sympathy and support.? Africa, 
in short, had not yet acquired in the official Soviet view 
an individuality of its own. To encourage Soviet public 
interest in Africa and to develop African studies in 
academic circles was one thing; but Stalinist ideology, 
with its uncompromising hostility to “bourgeois’’ move- 
ments, was an impediment to Soviet appreciation and 
effective exploitation of political realities in Africa. 
Nevertheless, the latent interest was there. 

The Bandung Conference of April 1955 provided a 
sharp lesson which was taken to heart by Soviet Com- 
munists. If it was to retain any authority, Moscow’s 
anti-colonialism had to come to terms with the new and 
vital anti-colonialist movement of independent—mostly 
non-Communist—Asian and African states. It was fairly 
easy for Soviet theoreticians to make out that the ‘Five 
Principles” adopted at Bandung accorded with, and 
even developed from, Leninist doctrine; * but the ques- 
tion of Soviet ideological solidarity with Asian and 
_ African independence movements, in their existing form, 
presented a more complex problem. An article on the 
conference by Ye. Zhukov expressed Soviet misgivings: 


The contemporary anti-imperialist, anti-colonial movement 
in Asia and Africa is not a uniform movement of revolu- 
tionary-minded masses. People who are opposed to revo- 
lutionary measures are also taking part in it.® 


YET THE FACT remained that African countries were 
advancing to independence by non-revolutionary meth- 
ods under the leadership of a ‘‘national bourgeoisie” ; 


2 The dilemma is well shown in I. I. Potekhin’s “Stalinskaia 
teoriia kolonialnoi revolutsii i natsionalnoosvoboditelnoe 
dvizhenie v tropicheskoi i yuzhnoi Afrike” (The Stalinist 
Theory of Colonial Revolution and the National Liberation 
Movement in Tropical and Southern Africa), Sovetskaia 
etnografia, No. 1, 1960. 

8 For a bibliography of books on Africa published in the 
Soviet Union during this period, see Narody Afriki (The 
Peoples of Africa), Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1954, p. 665. 
4Prof. V. Durdenevskiy, “The Five Principles,” International 
Affairs, No. 3, 1956, pp. 45-50. 

5“The Bandung Conference of African and Asian Countries,” 
International Affairs, No. 5, 1955, p. 32. 


and at least one Soviet observer was prepared openly to 
admit the fact. I. I. Potekhin, the foremost Soviet Afri- 
canist, affirmed in an article published in June 1955, 
that the establishment of national governments in the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria and the Sudan, while not amount- 
ing to true independence, represented “‘concessions by 
the colonialists’ which must not be underestimated.® 
Some nine months later, reviewing the general political 
situation in Africa, he acclaimed the emergence of new 
states in the Sudan, Tunisia and Morocco as genuine 
victories for the “‘all-national” independence movements 
of these countries, and noted successes achieved by inde- 
pendence movements elsewhere on the continent.” It 
is significant that in this article Potekhin made particular 
mention of the question of the African middle class. 
The colonial powers, he said, were trying to encourage 
and win the favor of the African middle class as a 
“stabilizing element”; but in fact the political aims of 
the national bourgeoisie had made it an anti-imperialist 
force. In this way the stage was already set for an 
accommodation between Soviet communism and Afri- 
can, non-Communist, nationalism. 

The 20th CPSU Congress of February 1956 is gen- 
erally regarded as the turning point in the Soviet atti- 
tude toward “bourgeois nationalism,” but it should be 
remembered not only that a modification of the Soviet 
attitude had been in progress for some time before 
this, but also that any notion of a radical break in the 
party line was discounted in subsequent expositions of 
the problem. Thus one official Soviet statement in- 
sisted that it was not “the diplomacy of the bourgeois 
leaders” which had wrung concessions from the colonial- 
ists, but “the pressure of the masses of the people.’ § 
This was a reminder that, whatever temporary recogni- 
tion might be given to the anti-colonialist ‘‘liberating”’ 
role of the ‘“national-bourgeois’ leaders, the Soviet 
Union and its Communist Party still regarded the prole- 
tariat as the ultimate political force. Nevertheless, in 
relation to Africa, the ground had been cleared for 
Soviet exploitation of political opportunities; and, while 
a Soviet African policy began to take shape, a general 
reappraisal of all important political forces in Africa 
was initiated. The resulting discussion is still in prog- 
ress, and a study of it reveals a whole pattern of 
Soviet anxieties and preoccupations. Above all it is clear 


6 “Antiimperialisticheskoe dvizhenie v kolonii Zolotoi Bereg” 
(The Anti-Imperialist Movement in the Gold Coast Colony), 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 2, 1955, p. 62. 

7]. I. Potekhin, ‘“Politicheskoe polozhenie v stranakh Afriki” 
(The Political Situation in the African Countries), Sovezskoe 
vostokovedenie, No. 1, 1956, p. 36. 

8 Editorial article, Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 1, 1956, 
jes 


that, whatever superficial “softening” of the Soviet atti- 
tude has taken place in response to the demands of the 
situation, no major or permanent concessions can be 
expected from Soviet ideology as applied to Africa. 


African Unity and Nationalism 


Soviet pronouncements on Africa seldom fail to call 
for the unity of all the African peoples against colonial- 
ism; but, while unity of action is urged, action towards 
territorial unification is not expressly called for; indeed, 
certain reservations are expressed on this subject. Any 
union, it is insisted, must be a “voluntary grouping of 
peoples,” and must not be undertaken in a hurry. Soviet 
experience with unification movements in the Arab coun- 
tries has evidently provided a lesson, and a warning by 
Khrushchev about premature and forced unions (he was 
referring to Nasser’s ambition to annex Iraq) has been 
prominently quoted in relation to Africa.® Obviously, 
union in itself would not serve any particular Soviet 
purpose, and might even mean that a country of prom- 
ising political orientation would come within the sphere 
of another less amenable to Soviet influence. 

Pan-Africanism as an ideal and as a movement has 
received little Soviet recognition. It had begun, it may 
be recalled, as a pan-Negro movement, and these Ameri- 
can antecedents do not endear it to the Russians. Indeed, 
Moscow now insists that the fight against colonialism in 
Africa demands the unity of all races in Africa, and not 
only of the negroid race. Africa, in the Soviet view, has 
every right to assert its own “African personality,” but 
this must not lead to a form of African racialism and 
African rejection of Western culture. It is pointed out 
that the African peoples have always had the support of 
the working class and Communist parties of the whole 
world. The unexpressed thought here evidently is that 
African hostility to everything European could seriously 
damage the chances for Communist influence in Africa. 
Pan-Islamism, pan-Turkism and pan-Arabism, as ideolo- 
gies which engender exclusive racial or religious loyal- 
ties and exclude outside political allegiances, have all 
earned Soviet condemnation; it is probably only a matter 
of time before pan-Africanism gets similar treatment. 


91. I. Potekhin, Afrika smotrit v budushchee (Africa Looks 
to the Future), Publishing House for Eastern Literature, 
Moscow, 1960, p. 61. This work is the main source for 
subsequent references to the Soviet view on African issues. 
For a more detailed analysis of the Soviet publications men- 
tioned in this article, and also for information on current 
trends in Soviet writing on Africa, the reader is referred to 
The Mizan Newsletter, published by the Central Asian 
Research Centre, 66 King’s Road, London, S.W. 3. 
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The idea that Africa is intrinsically different from 
the rest of the world and requires a political ideology 
of its own making is utterly rejected in the Soviet 
Union. African nationalism, African socialism and 
Nasser’s “‘cooperative democratic Socialism’ are sub- 
jected to Marxist-Leninist analysis and are all, in vary- 
ing degrees, found wanting. African nationalism, in 
the Soviet view, is ‘democratic and progressive” in so 
far as it awakens the masses to struggle against colonial- 
ism and backwardness; but it can easily assume the form 
of ‘national egoism and national exclusiveness,” leaving 
no room for the assertion of the rights of the masses.1° 
Soviet spokesmen recognize that in Africa the Commu- 
nist movement has a long way to go—Africa’s ‘““back- 
wardness” in Soviet eyes is above all a backwardness in 
“class consciousness” —and they cannot but view the 
entrenchment of “bourgeois” nationalism at this early 
stage with serious misgivings. 


The Leninist Pattern for Africa 


It. is hardly surprising then that a powerful Soviet 
broadside has been directed against African socialists 
who: maintain that classes do not exist in Africa and 
that Africa can develop its own form of socialism on the 
basis of the peasant commune.1? Arguing on the anal- 
ogy of Soviet experience, Potekhin maintains that these 
views are erroneous and that Marxist-Leninist “scientific 
socialism”’ offers the correct road for the African peoples 
to follow. Classes, Soviet writers continue to emphasize, 
are inherent in African society; Africa cannot turn its 
back on Marxism-Leninism. It might once have been 
thought that the Soviet attitude would become one of 
complacent approval of the “anti-imperialist’’ direction 
of African nationalism and that the complicating issue 
of class antagonisms would not be thrust forward. But 
it is evidently Soviet policy in this matter to look ahead 
and to make it clear that, in the Soviet scheme, the 
development of class consciousness is at least as impor- 
tant as the development of national consciousness. 


In this pattern of Soviet reserve towards African-bred 
ideologies, Guinea perhaps constitutes an exception. It 
is noted that, in Sékou Touré’s words, ‘‘Guinea’s experi- 
ment is a typically African experiment which has not 
been copied from either the European or Asian coun- 
tries,” and Soviet observers write with uniform approval 
of the social and economic policy of the Guinean Demo- 
cratic Party. They do stress, however, that in many re- 


10 A. M. Sivolobov, Natsionalno osvoboditelnoe dvizhenie v 
Afrike, Znaniie Publishing House, Moscow, 1961. p. 38. 
11 J.J. Potekhin, op. cit. pp. 5-29. 


spects conditions in Guinea are of a special kind and 
that the Guinean system is not to be considered a 
model to which the rest of Africa should conform. 

There is an air of unreality about one whole large 
aspect of Russia’s attitude to Africa. Do the Soviet 
leaders really expect African peoples to adopt such 
Communist-formulated concepts as that of “national 
democracy’—the system recommended to emergent 
countries by the 1960 Moscow conference of world 
Communist parties? 12 Having rejected Africa’s own 
ideas on the development of African society, they seem 
bent on presenting their own as the only alternative. 


IN THE SOVIET VIEW, the working class and the 
peasantry of former colonial countries are becoming an 
increasingly important political force. Even in countries 
of “progressive” orientation they are seen as forces to 
the left of the government, exercising pressure on it, 
as for example in Guinea.1® The political affiliations of 
African trade unions seem to be a permanent Soviet 
preoccupation, and the outcome of the All-African 
Trade Union Conference in Casablanca has been pre- 
sented as a victory of “‘the international trade union 
movement,” in the Soviet sense of the phrase, even 
though by objective standards this victory was anything 
but clearcut. The charter of the new All-African Trade 
Union Federation (AATUF) obliges members to dis- 
affiliate from other international trade union bodies, 
including both the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Soviet commentators, applauding the rejection 
of affiliation with the democratic ICFTU, disregard the 
like rejection of the Communist-controlled WFTU. 

As regards the African peasants, Soviet writers admit 
that their political consciousness leaves much to be de- 
sired, but they insist on the basic necessity of a worker- 
peasant alliance for the successful conclusion of “the 
national, anti-imperialist, democratic revolution.” Agrar- 
ian reform is a basic point in the program of a “na- 
tional democracy.” Like the workers, the peasants are 
regarded as well to the left of the nationalists; A. M. 
Sivolobov, for example, observes that when a peasants’ 
rising broke out in the Lake Province of Tanganyika 
in January 1959 “the leadership of the Tanganyika 
African National Union condemned these revolutionary 
activities of the peasants.’’ + 


12 New Times, No. 50, 1960, supplement pp. 10-12. 

13 G. Usov, ‘‘Rabochii klass Afriki v borbe protiv imperializma” 
(The African Working Class in the Struggle Against Imperial- 
ism), Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, No. 
6, 1961, p. 129. 

14 A, M. Sivolobov, op. cit., p. 10. 


In short, the idea of the African working class as a 
revolutionary force seems to have a powerful attraction 
for the Soviet mind. At the state level, sympathy for 
nationalist leadership may be the only view publicly 
expressed; but Soviet ideologists are already looking 
ahead to the eventual dominance of “proletarian’’ 
movements. 


Economic Penetration 


The conclusion of economic agreements with the USSR 
and other Communist countries is regarded by Moscow 
as one of the touchstones of a country’s international 
respectability. Some of the new African states have 
passed this test; others have not, and in Soviet eyes these 
are virtually beyond the pale—preserves of ‘‘the Western 
monopolies.” All Soviet accounts emphasize the eco- 
nomic dependence of African countries on the West; 
Soviet aid and trade are therefore presented as a ‘‘liberat- 
ing” factor. At the same time the expression ‘‘economic 
offensive,” as applied to Soviet economic initiatives in 
Africa, is indignantly repudiated, but the polemical tone 
of Soviet literature on the subject seems to make the 
term particularly appropriate. 

It is obviously in the political field that one must look 
for the motives of Soviet aid, and this is virtually ad- 
mitted by at least one Soviet writer: 

In its relations with the capitalist countries the Soviet 
Union utilizes economic contacts principally as an important 
lever for strengthening peaceful relations and establishing 


the desired confidence between states with different social 
systems.15 


Soviet aid is indeed one of the most important arms of 
Soviet policy in Africa. What is more, Soviet publicity 
for it—it is now stated that the USSR is assisting in the 
construction of over 100 industrial and other under- 
takings in African countries 1*—is calculated to give a 
false impression of its scale. 

It should be borne in mind that in such statements 
as the above Soviet aid to Egypt is included. While it 
is not proposed to examine here this aid in the African 
context, it may be noted that the Aswan High Dam 
project is presented as the showpiece of Soviet aid not 
only for the Arab countries but also for Africa. It is 
of course the Soviet aim to obtain the maximum propa- 
ganda value from this enterprise, so there was naturally 
a sharp reaction from the Soviet side when a party of 
Soviet journalists who recently visited the High Dam 


15 B, Pichugin, International Affairs, No. 10, 1959, p. 70. 


16 “'Torgovo-ekonomicheskie sviazy SSSR so stranamy Afriki” 
(The USSR's Trade and Economic Links with African Coun- 
tries), Vaeshniaia torgovlia, No. 4, 1961, p. 20. 
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site were told by a UAR press department official that 
there was still “nothing to write’ about the project, 
since there were “not yet any results.” 17 

As regards Soviet aid to the sub-Saharan African 
countries, the figures at first sight look impressive. The 
combined total of Soviet loans to five African coun- 
tries—Ethiopia, Guinea, Ghana, Mali and Somalia— 
in the period July 1959-July 1961 was 787 million 
rubles, or close to 197 million dollars. But, it should 
be remembered that, in the first place, these loans have 
to be repaid, unlike the non-repayable grants which 
predominate in aid given by Western countries. (Loans 
extended by the Western countries, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and other 
UN agencies to the less developed countries south of 
the Sahara during the period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 
1959 totalled 114.7 million dollars; non-repayable 
Western grants amounted to 296.3 million dollars for 
the same period.) #8 Furthermore, whereas Western 
aid figures indicate funds actually provided for African 
countries, no information is obtainable about the rate 
at which the Soviet loans are actually disbursed to the 
countries concerned; presumably these 12-year or other 
long-term credits are made available as the projects for 
which they were assigned are paid for. If a statistical 
comparison between Soviet and Western aid were to 
be made, perhaps the only realistic measure would be 
the respective values of projects actually completed in 
Africa by the Soviet Union and the Western countries 
in any given period. 


ETHIOPIA WAS the first sub-Saharan African country 
to receive a large measure of Soviet aid. An agreement 
on a 400 million ruble loan and Soviet aid in the de- 
velopment of Ethiopia’s economy was signed in July 
1959, The USSR is to conduct mineral prospecting in 
Ethiopia and build an oil refinery; it is also consider- 
ing the feasibility of constructing a metallurgical works.1® 
The Soviet press gives much publicity to the technical 
school for 1,000 pupils being built at Bahar Dar as 
a gift to Ethiopia from the Soviet Union. But it is 
remarkable—in view of the scale of the Soviet loan 
to Ethiopia—how little the Soviet press has had to re- 
port on the progress of other Soviet projects. 

In August 1959 the Soviet Union agreed to grant 
Guinea a 12-year loan of 140 million rubles at 2.5 per- 


17 Pravda and Izvestia, September 14, 1961. 

18 Total compiled from International Economic Assistance to 
the Less Developed Countries, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, United Nations, New York, 1961. 

19 Vneshniaia torgovlia, No. 9, 1959, p. 46. 
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cent interest, together with technical assistance in in- 
dustrial construction, road building and the develop- 
ment of agriculture. Under a protocol of March 1, 
1960, the USSR promised to build during 1960-63 a 
cement factory, railway sleeper works, a footwear fac- 
tory, a fruit and vegetable cannery, a refrigeration plant, 
a polytechnic institute for 1,500 students and a stadium 
for Conakry to seat 25,000; conduct prospecting opera- 
tions for diamonds and gold, and provide mining equip- 
ment; organize a state rice farm and dairy farms, and 
provide machinery; reconstruct the Conakry airport and 
the Conakry-Mamu section of the railway, and provide 
equipment for the mechanization of the port of Cona- 
kry.2° As a free gift (a common feature of Soviet aid 
to favored African countries) Guinea will receive ma- 
chinery for the state rice farm, and also equipment for 
the Conakry radio station. At the time of Sékou 
Touré’s second visit to Moscow, in September 1960, 
the Soviet Government also agreed to take part in the 
construction of hydro-electric projects on the river 
Konkoure. 

Ghana signed in August 1960 an agreement for a 
160 million ruble loan and for Soviet economic and 
technical cooperation.2!_ At Bui, on the upper Volta 
river, Soviet engineers are to construct a dam and a 
hydro-electric station which, according to Soviet ac- 
counts, will have a capacity equal to twice the present 
output of all power stations in Ghana. Under an agree- 
ment signed in February 1961 Soviet organizations will 
construct an atomic reactor in Ghana. 

Mali concluded an economic and technical coopera- 
tion agreement with the USSR in March 1961; a loan 
of 40 million rubles will be used for mineral prospect- 
ing, improving navigation on the Niger, planning a 
railway, building a stadium in Bamako and establish- 
ing a technical training center.2? 

Somalia, under an agreement of June 1961, will re- 
ceive a Soviet loan of 40 million rubles, a five-year 
trade credit of 7 million rubles, and free assistance in 
the construction of two hospitals, a secondary school, 
a printing plant and a radio station. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment at its own expense will send to the Somali 
Republic a group of Soviet doctors and teachers, and 
will assist in the training of Somali medical personnel 
in the USSR.*8 Apart from the agreements with the 
countries mentioned, the USSR also has trade agree- 
ments with Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Sudan and Togo. 


20 Ibid., No. 10, 1959, p. 42. 

21 Izvestia, August 30, 1960; Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta, 
No. 30 (1065), June 27, 1961. 

22 Vneshniata torgovlia, No. 4, 1961, p. 22. 

23 [bid., No. 7, 1961, Supplement, pp. 8-10. 


All this, in the Soviet view, is only a beginning. 
Speaking at the third session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Africa, held in Addis Ababa in Feb- 
ruary 1961, the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V. S. 
Semenov said that, if expenditure on armaments could 
be diverted to the development of Africa, “Africa 
could in a short time catch up with Europe.” By 1965, 
he said, the USSR and the other socialist countries 
would account for half the world’s industrial produc- 
tion, and, as “Khrushchev has pointed out, . . . with 
the development of our economy we shall expand more 
and more our cooperation with the countries of Africa.” 
In the economic as in the ideological field, Russia’s 
African policy looks to the future. 


Political and Cultural Relations 


Friendly political relations are in most cases a corol- 
lary of economic association; this much is shown by the 
personal contacts between the heads of state of the 
countries receiving Soviet economic aid and the Soviet 
leaders. Of the new English-speaking African states, 
Nigeria is still rather out of the Soviet picture; the de- 
lay in establishing Soviet-Nigerian diplomatic repre- 
sentation has been remarked on in the Soviet press as 


a matter in which the Nigerian leaders should “heed 


the voice of the masses.” 24 Nevertheless, after a visit 
to Moscow by a Nigerian economic mission in June 
1961 it was stated that Soviet-Nigerian trade and cul- 
tural agreements would be concluded shortly. 

In North Africa the Soviet Union confronts strongly- 
based nationalist movements which hold the Commu- 
nists at arm’s length. In the case of Morocco, the 
suppression of the Moroccan Communist Party has 
proved no apparent obstacle to the development of So- 
viet-Moroccan friendship on the international level. 
But such friendly relations do not deter Soviet writers 
from championing the cause of Moroccan workers, 
“whose situation has noticeably deteriorated since in- 
dependence.” 25 Tunisian overtures to the Soviet Union, 
following the Bizerta conflict, have not so far led to 
any fundamental Soviet reassessment of the character 
of President Bourguiba’s regime. 

As regards Algeria, the Soviet Government has ac- 
corded de facto recognition to the rebel Provisional 
Government, which has rejected a “national front” alli- 
ance with the Communists; yet the policy statements 
of both the Algerian and the French Communist parties 
are given publicity in the Soviet Union. Solidarity with 


24 Pravda, November 16, 1960. 
°5 Trud, July 15 and 19, 1961. 


these various bodies, and also with the Arab and other 
governments which support the rebel cause, would seem 
to leave Soviet policy with little room to maneuver on 
the Algerian question; indeed, it is probably a matter 
of Soviet concern that this solidarity should be main- 
tained on as broad a basis as possible and should not 
be prejudiced by too precise a definition of individual 
aims at the present stage. In short, as elements in an 
African front against colonialism, the Maghreb coun- 
tries earn Soviet approval; as part of the Arab world, 
in which nationalism and communism are competing 
ideologies, they are gauged by a different yardstick. 


THE COUNTRIES OF French-speaking Africa south 
of the Sahara are increasingly regarded in the Soviet 
Union as lost to the “‘anti-imperialist’” cause. A Soviet 
government delegation, for example, attended Senegal’s 
Independence Day celebrations in April 1961 and no 
doubt proffered suitable expressions of Soviet friend- 
ship for Senegal, but Izvestia’s correspondent who 
covered the celebrations wrote upon his return that 
Senegal was independent in name only and that its 
government was reactionary and anti-democratic.26 In 
the Soviet press the “Brazzaville group” of African 
states has been condemned as “puppets” of the West, 
while the ““Casablanca group” has been praised as 
truly expressing the aspirations of African peoples. 
Apparently, the Soviet Union considers it worthwhile 
to forfeit the friendship of the former group so long 
as it remains the solid ally of the other in a common 
“anti-imperialist’” program; but in such an alliance 
it has two grave handicaps. In the first place, although 
in the cause of Afro-Asian solidarity the USSR often 
assumes the identity of an Asian country (Central 
Asian Muslims are much to the fore in this movement), 
its standing with the African Peoples’ Conference move- 
ment is now much diminished: a delegation of the 
Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee attended the 
second of these conferences in Tunis in 1960, but no 
Soviet delegates were present at the 1961 Cairo meet- 
ing. Secondly, the growing movement in African coun- 
tries (and among non-aligned states elsewhere) for 
dissociation from the cold war must increasingly ex- 
clude the Soviet Union from their counsels. The stiff 
reserve with which the Soviet press first greeted the 
organization by Yugoslavia and the UAR of the re- 
cently held Belgrade conference of non-aligned coun- 
tries (in which, it should be noted, the representation 
of Africa was very high), reflected Moscow’s displeasure 
with this show of independence by the new nations. 


26S. Zykov, Izvestia, May 24, 1961. 
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The Congo crisis, which brought about a polariza- 
tion in the political attitudes of the various African 
states, afforded a disquieting demonstration of Soviet 
policy in action. From the first the Soviet Union saw 
the Congo crisis, and the return of Belgian forces to 
the Congo, as an opportunity to rally all Africa to 
militant anti-Western solidarity under its own leader- 
ship. Instead of supporting the United Nations force 
in a difficult task, the Soviet government thought that 
more was to be gained by calling for action outside the 
UN and even threatening action on its own account: 


If the aggression against the Congo continues, the Soviet 
government, taking into consideration the dangerous con- 
sequences for the cause of general peace, will not hesitate 
to take decisive measures aimed at repelling the aggressors, 
who are acting, as has now become abundantly clear, 
virtually with the encouragement of all the colonial powers 
of NATO.27 


However, it became clear at an early stage in the crisis 
that the majority of the African states supported the 
UN, and in its frustration the Soviet Union responded 
by venting its wrath on the UN force and, above all, 
on the UN Secretary-General. Mr. Khrushchev had 
overplayed his hand in a contest whose most interested 
spectators were the African peoples themselves. Not 
for the first time since the war was the Soviet Union 
obliged to refrain from direct intervention in an ap- 
parently promising area. 


IF SOVIET POLITICAL action has received a setback, 
Soviet cultural penetration proceeds apace. Many of the 
African states with economic ties to the USSR have also 
concluded cultural agreements with Moscow, which 
establish the basic framework for ideological influence. 
The economic agreements themselves in many cases 
provide for the training of African technicians in the 
USSR. Moreover, with or without the sponsorship of 
their governments, African students have been enroll- 
ing at Soviet universities and there have been some 
spectacular disclosures about the degree of Communist 
indoctrination to which they are subjected in the USSR. 
This, however, is a new and long-term Soviet initiative, 
and it is still too early to judge what benefits or other- 
wise the African trainees and students may derive from 
their Russian experiences.?8 

Other features of the Soviet cultural drive are the 
frequent visits of African trade union, women’s and 
other delegations to the USSR. In the African countries 
themselves the African public is offered Soviet books 


27 Soviet government statement of July 31, 1960, Pravda, 


August 1, 1960. 
28 See article by D. Burg elsewhere in this issue. 
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and publications, film shows and exhibitions. Books 
recently translated into English, French and Arabic in- 
clude works on the fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism; 
translations of Soviet books into African languages will 
no doubt follow. Soviet broadcasts to Africa have been 
enormously expanded. In April 1960 Moscow radio 
began daily broadcasts of 15 minutes each in English 
and French for Africa; in April 1961 Moscow was 
broadcasting to Africa 23 hours a day in both English 
and French, one hour in Swahili and half an hour in 
Amharic. Since then a half-hour transmission in Portu- 
guese has been added, and other new transmissions are 
now foreshadowed. 


Shortcomings of the Soviet Approach 


The Soviet Union’s attitude to Africa has three promi- 
nent characteristics which will not necessarily win it the 
favor of the African public. In the first place, it is 
aggressively anti-Western in content. While this hos- 
tile stance may make for solidarity with African move- 
ments on certain specific issues, the newly independent 
African states, wishing generally to remain on friendly 
terms with the West, resist pressure to keep them in a 
permanently anti-Western posture. Opening the AlII- 
African Peoples’ Conference in Tunis on January 25, 
1960, President Bourguiba contrasted the attitude of 
the West and the Eastern bloc countries towards Africa: 


For the East, Africa is an immense reservoir of forces to 
support, to harness, to win over, a good card to play in 
the cold war. For the West it is ‘still an effort and an 
anxiety.2? 


The realization is undoubtedly growing in Africa that 
the Soviet Union regards African issues as, above all, 
an opportunity to be exploited for its cold war purposes. 

Secondly, there is the element of Russian national 
self-glorification. In Soviet pronouncements directed to 
Africa this may be implicit only; but in material for the 
home audience it is explicit and, sometimes, strident. 
Thus the record of Russian exploration in Africa,° and 
particularly of Russian 19th century ventures in Ethi- 
opia,*? has now been revived for the Soviet public. The 
tone of Soviet accounts of achievements on the Aswan 
High Dam site and elsewhere in Africa is one of in- 


29 Tunis radio, January 25, 1960. 


30M. R. Zabrodskaia, Russkie puteshestvenniki po Afrike 
(Russian Travellers in Africa), Geografizdat, Moscow, 1957. 
81M. V. Rait, “Russkie ekspeditsii v Efiopii v _ seredine 
XIX-nachale XX v.” (Russian Expeditions in Ethiopia in 
the Mid 19th and Early 20th Centuries), Afrikanskii etno- 
graphicheskii sbornik, Vol. 1, Academy of Sciences Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1956. 
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tense national self-congratulation. It is evident that 
Russians are being encouraged to feel a sense of na- 
tional mission in Africa. A recent novel about the 
Sahara claims that the Russian explorer A. V. Yeliseyev 
“understood the desert nomads so well” because “the 
soul of the Russian sees more deeply into nature and 
has richer feelings than the soul of other Europeans.’ 82 
There is almost a 19th century ring about such claims 
and they strongly suggest that the Russians themselves 
are not immune from the failings which they attribute 
exclusively to the “Western colonialists.”’ 

Thirdly, the Soviet view of Africa and of Africa’s 
future proceeds from Communist ideological premises, 
and such publications as Dr. Potekhin’s Africa Looks to 
the Future ®® serve to remind everyone that, as far as 
Moscow is concerned, the fundamentals of Soviet doc- 


32]. Efremov, “Afaneor, the Daughter of Akharkellen,” Neva, 
January 1960; see Problems of Communism, May-June 1961, 
PaZs. 

33]. I. Potekhin, op cit. 


The West African Scene 


PARADOX IS A common feature of the African scene 
today; it is equally characteristic of the present state 
of the Communist movement there. On the one hand 
there is the growing record of political intrigue by 
members of the Sino-Soviet bloc and the various inter- 
national Communist organizations; on the other is the 
remarkable fact that there are very few Communist 
parties in Africa and none in tropical Africa. Com- 
munism in the rigidly organized form of a party sub- 
servient to Moscow or Peking exists only in the Arab 
countries and on the southern periphery of the con- 
tinent, in Madagascar, Réunion and in the Union of 
South Africa. In the rest of Africa, in the gigantic area 


Mr. Kolarz, who has recently spent several months in 
Africa, is author of Russia and her Colonies and Peoples 
of the Soviet Far East (Philip, London, and Praeger, 
N.Y., 1952 and 1954 respectively), and other works on 
Soviet nationality problems. 


trine are as applicable in Africa as in the Soviet Union 
itself. It has also become apparent that the Soviets are 
becoming increasingly aggressive in taking up a pro- 
tective position towards the interests of the Communist 
movement in Asia and Africa. Such an attitude is 
unlikely to win African opinion for communism. 

The recent ideological dispute between the Soviet 
Union and the UAR, and indeed the whole preceding 
debacle of Soviet attempts at solidarity with Arab 
nationalism, shows that such movements are not sus- 
ceptible of Communist manipulation and, moreover, 
can themselves easily become actively anti-Communist. 
In African nationalism, at least in its present form, 
Russia has no reliable ally. As for the future, the Sovi- 
ets may have a plan, but Africans have their own ideas 
and these cannot be readily recast in an alien mold. 


84 Khrushchev’s speech of May 3, 1961, to a UAR parliamentary 
delegation, as reported by Cairo radio: “We are Communists 
and you are not connected with this word. But history will 
teach you.” Summary of World Broadcasts, BBC, IV, No. 661. 


By Walter Kolarz 


stretching from the Sahara down to the borders of the 
Union of South Africa, communism has not yet found 
any final shape. One cannot even say for certain who 
its actual and potential allies are. In other words, sub- 
Saharan communism, if one can talk at all about such 
a thing, seems as embryonic and unfixed, as so many 
other political phenomena of Africa. . 


Early Communist Attitude 


Africa’s political and social problems have so far 
proved too subtle and too complicated for the Com- 
munists’ schematic and stereotyped methods of political 
warfare. Until World War II, lack of knowledge of 
African problems and difficulties of physical access kept 
the Communists out of the continent altogether. For 
a long time they simply approached Africa as part of 
a general Negro problem and propagated the idea of 


Les 


a ‘World Negro Movement” comprising all Negro 
toilers living in the Americas and in Africa. Several 
Comintern congresses set up Negro commissions on 
which Black Africa was not even represented. The 
Negro Commission of 32, appointed in 1928 by the 
Sixth Congress of the Communist International, in- 
cluded five Negroes from the United States, while the 
only representative of Africa was the white South Af- 
rican Communist Bunting, soon to be expelled from his 
party for “white chauvinism.”1 The effort of the 
Comintern was paralleled by the Profintern, the Red 
International of Labor Unions (RILU), which had a 
special Negro Trade Union Committee. The utter 
failure of this body was recognized by the Profintern 
itself when its journal admitted that the Committee had 
been unable to make Africa the center of gravity of its 
work and to begin actual organizational activity on the 
continent.? 

The Communist concept of the unity of the Negro 
world was based neither on scholarly analysis nor on 
deep emotions such as later gave rise to the idea of 
“negritude,” stressing the cultural links between Ne- 
groes on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. The ap- 
proach of the Communists was entirely opportunistic 
and at the same time utopian. It was inspired by the 
hope that the Communist Party of the United States 
and the Communist Party of South Africa, as well as 
the Young Communist League of both countries, would 
be able to send whole teams of Communist emis- 
saries to the countries of tropical Africa. Such a hope 
was expressed, for instance, from the rostrum of the 
Fifth Congress of the Communist Youth International 
in Moscow. That the Young Communist League of the 
United States had only 12 to 15 Negroes among its 
members at the time seemed to discourage nobody. 

Other Communist plans for Africa between the two 
world wars proved as unsuccessful as the project with 
the Communist Negro ‘missionaries.’ A World Ne- 


gto Congress which was to be summoned at Moscow - 


never materialized. The League against Imperialism 
and Colonial Oppression, founded by Moscow with the 
express purpose of facilitating Communist penetration 
into all colonial territories, made no impact on Africa. 
Its two congresses, in Brussels (1927) and in Frankfurt 
(1929), proceeded virtually without African participa- 
tion, and its publications never betrayed the slightest 
knowledge about conditions south of the Sahara. The 
League, it is true, claimed that it had contacts with 
the Central Kikuyu Association in Kenya and with a 


1See Theodore Draper, American Communism and Soviet 
Russia, Viking Press, New York, 1960, pp. 327, 345. 
2RILU Magazine, February 15, 1932, p. 213. 
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peasant organization in Basutoland and that it actively 
supported a strike in Gambia. These claims, however, 
were so vague that they could hardly be given any 
serious credence. Another effort to approach the Af- 
ricans was made in 1930 in Hamburg where a Congress 
of Negro Workers, including several representatives 
from the Gold Coast, Gambia and Sierra Leone, met 
under the auspices of the Profintern; but that too was 
an insignificant, ephemeral event and not the starting 
point of systematic Communist penetration into Africa. 
Only in the Union of South Africa did a certain amount 
of Communist activity take place, particularly in vari- 
ous front organizations such as Friends of the Soviet 
Union, Committees of the Unemployed, and Jew- 
ish Workers’ Clubs, but there again the party sup- 
porters were very largely white. 

Nor did the Communists make much impact on the 
African workers in the European metropolitan coun- 
tries. When the French Communists spoke of colonies 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s they meant Indochina and 
to a lesser extent North Africa and Syria. Black Africa 
and Africans were hardly in their field of vision. The 
Negro League which they organized in the major ports 
of France was an insignificant organization that did 
little more than propagate general Communist “causes” 
such as the “fight against the war danger” and the “‘de- 
fense of the Soviet Union.” * As to the British Com- 
munists, they too had ‘“‘not taken the first steps in be- 
ginning some actual work amongst these colonials,” ¢ 
7.€., both the Negro workers working in Britain and the 
populations of Africa and the West Indies. The British 
party at that time seemed to identify the colonial ques- 
tion with the problem of India. 


AFTER WORLD WAR II the Communists’ attitude 
towards Africa underwent a radical change and their 
ideas about the continent assumed a clearer shape. In 
large part this was the result of increased Communist 
contacts with Africa. The Soviet Union obtained a say 
in the destiny of several African territories—the former 
Italian colonies and the old mandated territories of 
the League of Nations, which had become trust terri- 
tories supervised by the United Nations Organization. 
Furthermore, as a result of the official disbandment 
of the Comintern in 1943, the direction of Com- 
munist political activity in Africa became primarily 
the responsibility of the metropolitan Communist or- 
ganizations, 7.e., the Communist parties of Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium and Portugal. This too opened 


8 Ibid., p. 211. 


4 Tbid., p. 2131 


the way to a more realistic assessment by the Com- 
munists of African political conditions. 

However, only one of the European Communist 
parties was able to discharge its new formidable task 
on a large scale—the Communist Party of France. 
The Italian Communists scored a local success in So- 
malia, where they organized small but influential groups 
of Somali Communists working in the trade unions and 
student bodies. The Belgian Communists had hardly 
any access to the Congolese people prior to 1958. Nor 
was the British CP able to make any major impact on 
the African situation. No African was present at the 
Conference of the Communist Parties of the British 
Empire which was held in February 1947 in Beaver 
Hall in the City of London; in line with international 
Communist tactics of that period, the topics and coun- 
tries standing in the forefront of interest at this con- 
ference were India, Malaya, Burma and Palestine. 


Rassemblement Démocratique Africain 


The French Communists, on the other hand, did ob- 
tain influence in Africa and, to a limited extent, power 
by the simple fact that in the aftermath of World 
War II they had become an important force in the 
French government. The close and positive association 
between the French CP and the Fourth French Republic 
in 1946 goes far to explain the seemingly pro-Com- 
munist tendencies exhibited by the Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain (RDA), French West Africa's 
largest political party, at the beginning of its eventful 
history. Founded in September 1946, this movement 
grew into a powerful force in what until then was 
politically an almost completely inarticulate part of the 
African continent. Most politicians of former French 
West Africa feel to this day that the African inde- 
pendence cause owes a great deal to the RDA, and they 
treasure these initials even though the traditions of the 
Rassemblement no longer find the same interpretation 
in the various successor states of the French Empire in 
Africa. Europeans, on the other hand, almost immedi- 
ately suspected the RDA as an organization of pro- 
Communists and fellow-travellers; its president, Félix 
Houphouet-Boigny, was even nicknamed the “African 
Stalin.” This misjudgement may serve as a warning of 
how careful one must be in interpreting African condi- 
tions and the political coloring of African personalities. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to understand why in the late 
1940’s not only political commentators but even govern- 
ments decried the RDA as “Communist.” In the only 
pamphlet which the RDA published in French—Le 
Rassemblement démocratique africain dans la lutte anti- 


inpérialiste (Paris, 1948)—one can find ample cause 
for labelling the organization as crypto-Communist, 
Above all, the pamphlet championed the Communist 
idea of the “alliance of the French proletariat and the 
dependent peoples,” an alliance which was implemented 
politically by the close association (apparentement) be- 
tween the RDA deputies to the French National As- 
sembly and a pro-Communist parliamentary group in 
the immediate postwar period. French communism ap- 
peared patriotic to many in view of the party’s war- 
time resistance record, and also respectable because 
of its participation in the government. Since at that 
time many Europeans were prepared to give the French 
Communists the benefit of the doubt, one can hardly 
reproach the politicians of distant Africa for having 
looked upon the French CP as just one French left- 
wing party among several others. 

The French Communists themselves were hoping not 
only to retain, but to extend power in the center and 
thus, as it were, to capture the colonies via Paris. There- 
fore, they discouraged separatist and revolutionary ten- 
dencies in Africa, advocated a liberal program of evo- 
lution, and told the colonial peoples that ‘the French 
Union is the most favorable framework for the realiza- 
tion of their aspirations.” 5 This was also the view and 
the program of the RDA. It tied its fortunes to those 
of the French Communists simply because the latter 
seemed more prepared to promote the economic, social 
and political advancement of Africa than their competi- 
tors, the MRP and the Socialists. Moreover, at one 
moment it appeared as if the Communists had much 
better chances to become the leading power in France 
than any of their rivals. This seemed particularly plau- 
sible to people in the Ivory Coast who were ruled by a 
Communist Governor, M. Letville, assisted by a Com- 
munist Secrétaire générale, M. Lambert. It was these 
two French officials who much encouraged the building 
up of the Democratic Party of the Ivory Coast, which 
became the nucleus of the RDA. 

It may seem strange that the Ivory Coast, at present 
the strong bulwark of conservative African nationalism, 
was considered in the late 1940’s as the most revolu- 
tionary French territory in tropical Africa. Some even 
feared that it might become a “black Communist state,” 
while French Guinea seemed the model of tranquility 
and moderation.* Subsequent events showed, however, 
that the attraction of the leaders of the RDA towards 
the Communists was much less serious than the Com- 


5 Etienne Fajon, L’Avenir de l'Union francaise, Paris, 1947, 
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6 Emmanuel Mounier, L’Eveil de l'Afrique noire, Paris, 1948, 
pp. 133 and 142. 
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munists had hoped and their opponents feared. What 
is more, the association with the Communists—ofhcially 
with the fellow-travelling “‘progressist’’ group, Union 
Républicaine et Résistante—had never been approved 
by all the prominent RDA figures. In fact, there had 
been continuous rebellions in the RDA and the rebels 
usually joined some anti-Communist group in the French 
parliament. 


THE DEPARTURE of the French Communist Party 
from the government in May 1947 greatly reduced the 
usefulness of the nationalist-Communist alliance from 
the RDA point of view. With the adoption by Maurice 
Thorez and his associates of an intransigent sectarian 
position, the RDA’s disenchantment with the Com- 
munists deepened even further; a patriotic left-wing 
French party could be a useful ally, but a Soviet fifth 
column was a liability to the African nationalists. In 
October 1950 the entire RDA leadership abandoned 
the apparentement with the Communists and soon af- 
terwards established a similar relationship with one of 
the smaller left-of-center French parties—the Union 
Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance (UDSR) 
led by Francois Mitterand who at that time was Minis- 
ter of Overseas France. In the Communist view this 
defection was an act of treason and most of the RDA 
leaders were henceforward denounced as ‘‘renegades.” 

Seen retrospectively, the original RDA was a Popu- 
lac Front 4 l’Africaine comprising devout Catholics, 
democratic socialists and African tribal leaders who can- 
not be described in Western political terms. The Marx- 
ist element within the RDA was too weak to assume 
the direction of the movement. Whatever Marxist 
leadership there was could only be exercised from the 
outside by the French Communist Party, and this not 
always directly and hardly ever very consistently. Such 
a system of political guidance was obviously too com- 
plicated to last, especially since it was unsatisfactory 
from the African point of view. 

All this does not mean, however, that the fellow- 
travelling period of the RDA is devoid of historical 
importance. During those few postwar years the gates 
to West Africa were opened to the Communists and 
as a result Marxist theories and Communist political 
and organizational ideas spread. That experience even 
determined to some extent what happened in a number 
of the French-speaking African countries after inde- 
pendence, for several territorial organizations of the 
RDA preserved the left-wing spirit which animated 
the Rassemblement in the years following its founda- 
tion. Today, the principal successor organizations of 
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this left wing of the RDA are the Democratic Party of 
Guinea, the Union Soudanaise of Mali and the Union 
des Populations du Cameroun (UPC). 

Naturally, it would be quite wrong to attribute the 
left orientation of these three parties to their fidelity to 
the original RDA platform alone. Other influences 
played their part, especially those of the French Com- 
munist trade union organization, the Confédération 
Générale du Travail (CGT), with which such left-wing 
African nationalists as Sékou Touré, Ousman Ba, now 
Mali Minister of Labor, and Abdoulaye Diallo, now 
Guinean Minister Resident in Ghana, were associated. 
The Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), of which the CGT is one of the most 
important members, has also played its part. It has 


‘always shown a major interest in Africa and of all the 


Communist front organizations working in the Black 
Continent—the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(WFDY), the International Union of Students (IUS) 
and the Women’s International Democratic Federation 
(WIDF) among others—it has probably been the most 
effective. 

In this connection it should also be said that there 
is no real evidence that Moscow at any time barred the 
French Communist Party from work in Africa, as Franz 
Ansprenger suggests in his otherwise outstanding work.’ 
Even the international front organizations very largely 
use French officials in their contacts with Africa. When 
Guinea and Mali became independent, French Com- 
munists continued to act as advisers, experts and agents, 
despite the availability of foreign diplomatic Com- 
munist personnel in Conakry and Bamako. Similarly, 
close contacts between the Democratic Party of Guinea 
and the French CP have been carried on, and in May 
1961 a representative Guinean delegation attended the 
16th French Communist Party Congress. Raymond 
Guyot, the French Politburo’s expert on Africa, ex- 
pressed the role of the CPF in Africa succinctly: 


The dissemination of Communist ideas in the African coun- 


tries is at once the duty and the task of our party ... we . 


should aid the Marxist groups springing up in Africa, 
help in their educational work and, when the conditions 


arise, in forming parties there which would conduct their - 


activities in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism.’ 


A Crypto-Communist Party 


Of the three components of the RDA left wing men- 
tioned earlier, two are in power, whilst one—the Union 
des Populations du Cameroun (UPC), or rather the 


7 Politik im Schwarzen Afrika, Kéln and Opladen, 1961, p. 82. 


8 World Marxist Review, November 1960, p. 75. 
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revolutionary illegal wing of that organization—is con- 
ducting a subversive struggle against the national gov- 
ernment of its own country. The fight which the illegal 
UPC has been waging has made it a desperate terrorist 
organization and quite different in political orientation 
from the Democratic Party of Guinea and the Union 
Soudanaise of Mali. The UPC has little use for Soviet 
theories about parliamentary roads to socialism, or rather 
to power, for socialism does not figure in the party’s 
official program. If Khrushchev really gave the advice 
to Félix Moumié, the late UPC leader, that he should 
take the government by legal means through elections, 
as has been asserted, such advice was evidently not 
heeded. 

The illegal branch of the UPC (the legal UPC has 
its representatives in the parliament at Yaoundé) has 
lost the character of a national independence movement 
ever since January 1, 1960, when the Camerounian 
Republic was officially proclaimed. Since then the UPC 
has been reduced to an ideological party which is try- 
ing to impose on the people of Cameroun a certain 
pattern of thinking and above all a certain orientation 
in foreign policy. More important than its general plati- 
tudes about a future economic policy is its militantly 
anti-French and anti-Western attitude. The party aligns 
itself simultaneously with Guinea, the UAR, and the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, with stress on the “Sino.” Very 
logically, the UPC leaders have shown much greater 
interest in the Chinese and Vietnamese examples than 
in the precepts propounded by Moscow. They believe 
that they will conquer the country by the same meth- 
ods which Mao Tse-tung adopted in conquering China. 
The late leader of the UPC, Félix-Roland Moumié, who 
died mysteriously on November 4, 1960, made no se- 
cret of the fact that he considered himself Mao’s dis- 
ciple, particularly with regard to the latter’s strategical 
teachings.? During his visit to Peking in October 1959, 
Moumié stated that China was “the hope of all the 
oppressed people.”1° Moumié’s lieutenant, Ernest Ouan- 
dié, has likewise had intimate connections with Peking, 
where he visited on at least three occasions in 1954, 
1958 and 1959. 

While the program of the UPC is not Communist, 
strictly speaking, it is in accord with the Moscow state- 
ment of the 81 Communist parties of December 6, 1960, 
which, addressing itself to the newly emerging nations, 
called for a “united front fighting for the victory of a 
revolution aimed at achieving genuine national inde- 
pendence and democracy, which create conditions for 
passing on to the tasks of socialist revolution.” Indeed, 


9 Neue Zircher Zeitung, January 13, 1961. 
10 NCNA, October 20, 1959. 


the program of the UPC says expressly: “The aim of 
our revolution is not to oppose capitalism, but imperial- 
ism and its allies.”’ 2 


If one studies carefully the rather extensive English 
and French UPC literature, one cannot help feeling that 
the party rightly deserves to be called crypto-Commu- 
nist. The use of such terms as ‘‘fascists,’’ ‘American 
imperialists,” and “new democracy” points clearly to 
Communist inspiration. Nevertheless, here and there 
Africa breaks through. The UPC program, for ex- 
ample, uses the sweeping phrase “‘‘all Africans are 
brothers,’ which in itself is a denial of the idea of. class 
struggle from which, according to Communist doctrine, 
the new African nations are not to. be exempt. Also, 
the question arises as to who is to lead the next, social- 
ist, phase of the revolution once the national phase is 
accomplished. The UPC would hardly be able to fill 
this role. A possible candidate could be the Confédéra- 
tion Générale Kamerounaise du Travail (CGKT), the 
Camerounian left-wing trade union body which is one 
of the few African trade union centers still maintain- 
ing their affiliation with the WFTU. However, there 
are as many as five competing trade union organiza- 
tions in the Cameroun, and this greatly reduces any 
chances of the CGKT imposing its will on the “prole- 
tariat’’ of the country. . = 


The Democratic Party of Guinea 


Because of its illegal and revolutionary character, 
the UPC is given to an extremism which has hardly 
any parallel anywhere else in Africa, at least not in the 
successor states of the French Empire. By comparison, 
the Guinean Democratic Party, for which the UPC 
feels a great affinity and which has offered sanctuary to 
UPC leaders in Conakry, almost seems a model of 
moderation. To speak of crypto-communism in the 
case of the Guinean Democratic Party would be utterly 
misleading. A great deal has been written on the Guinean 
situation and on Guinea’s links with the Communist 
world, and much of what has been said about that 
country in both the West and the East sounds factual 
and plausible. But a few facts alone are not sufficient 
to explain the complicated African reality of today. A 
recent Dutch visitor to Guinea, van Broekhuizen, said 
very rightly that Europeans speak of hard, unchange- 
able facts which are independent of the human will, 
and the Africans speak of emotions, friendship, dignity 


11 Objectives, Significance and Repercussions of the Kame- 
runian Revolution on the Continent of Africa, London, 1960, 
pel 
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and recognition of their personality.12 In the sphere 
of facts, indeed, one might see a great many affinities 
between Guinea and the Communist world, but in the 
field of emotions there is an abyss between the two 
which cannot easily be bridged. 

The African national leaders of Guinea not only 
have emotions which are different from those of the 
orthodox Marxists, but their political actions are also 
motivated in a way which is completely alien to Marx- 
ist thinking. Democratic Party policy and the many 
speeches and statements by Sékou Touré reveal that the 
real motto of the Republic of Guinea is not the famous 
injunction of Karl Marx, “Workers of the world, unite!” 
but the dictum of the right-wing nationalist French 
philosopher Charles Maurras: “The greatest human 
happiness is the independence of the homeland.” 


THE HOMELAND that dominates the thinking 
of Sékou Touré is not so much Guinea as the whole of 
Africa. The Democratic Party of Guinea puts Africa 
first and everything else second. All political move- 
ments and forces outside Africa are judged by one cri- 
terion only, namely whether they promote or harm the 
interests of Africa and Guinea. National dignity for 
Sékou Touré is not a mere slogan but something tre- 
mendously real, important and worthy of every sacrifice. 
He does not think of the party as an instrument of an 
ideological dictatorship. Its task is to unite the people 
of the Republic of Guinea and make a nation of the 
different tribes inhabiting it. (Article One of the Party 
Statute). The party is the people and not an elite of 
the people as in the Communist countries, a difference 
of which Sékou Touré himself is keenly aware. Ide- 
ology, in his view, is something that only developed 
nations can afford while underdeveloped or undevel- 
oped countries must concentrate on social, economic, 
and cultural construction and not be deflected by ideo- 
logical problems. 

However, when Sékou Touré speaks of ideology, he 
has Marxism in mind, not pan-Africanism. According 
to the Guinean view—which incidently is shared by the 
like-minded leaders of Mali—ideology is only harm- 
ful if it divides the nation. Orthodox Marxism would 
certainly do this and therefore it cannot be accepted as 
state ideology either in Guinea or in Mali. This does 
not prevent individual Marxists from being admitted 
into the Democratic Party of Guinea and the Union 
Soudanaise of Mali, but Marxism must remain their 
private affair. How long this attitude will prevail no- 


12 Jacques van Broekhuizen, “Point de vue sur la Guinée,” 
Est et Ouest, Paris, No. 262, p. 3. 
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body can tell, but it may continue for a considerable 
time. 

The main factor barring orthodox Marxism 
from full acceptance in Guinea and Mali is its anti- 
religious element. Sékou Touré himself said that every- 
one was religious in Guinea, and that even those who 
proclaimed themselves atheist were in reality believers. 
Similar statements can be heard in Mali from the im- 
mediate entourage of President Modibo Keita. 


On the other hand, certain superficial features of the 
Communist system and certain practical steps taken by 
the Communist countries of Europe and Asia have been 
imitated by Guinea and, to a lesser extent, by Mali. 
Yet it is arguable whether economic planning is really 
more attractive to Sékou Touré and Modibo Keita than 
to Ahmed ben Salah, Tunisia’s Minister of Planning, 
or to Mamadou Diah, the Prime Minister of Senegal, 
who are both inspired by Mounier’s personalist philoso- 
phy. And while the Guinean project of building up a 
system of collective farming by gradually transforming 
cooperative into collective farms owes a great deal to 
Communist inspiration, it is always explained that the 
plan is in keeping with the age-old solidarist and com- 
munal structure of the African village. Sékou Touré’s 
slogan is “Long live African communocracy!” and not 
“Long live collectivization!” 1% 


In its present form, with its pragmatist policy and 
its mass membership, Guinea’s Democratic Party 
could not convert itself into a Communist party even if 
this were intended by the Guinean leaders. There is, 
furthermore, no indication that they are preparing such 
a manoeuvre of deceit. Nobody, one can be sure, is 
as aware of the enormous difference between the Demo- 
cratic Party and a real Communist party as the repre- 
sentatives of the international Communist movement 
who have made a study of Guinean conditions. They 
must know that the Democratic Party cannot be cap- 
tured until and unless the present leaders are replaced 
by a new team of persons who would be dedicated to 
Moscow or Peking and for whom ideology would take 
precedence over the needs and aspirations of their own 
people. The Sino-Soviet bloc is certainly making an 


attempt to create in Guinea such an intransigent Marx- ~ 


ist group. It is to be drawn from the young Guineans 
who are currently learning their Marxism in Paris or 


13 For Sékou Touré’s political views see in particular the 
following official Guinean publications: Sékou Touré, La 
Lutte du Parti démocratique de Guinée pour l’émancipation 
africaine, Vol. IV, Conakry 1959; L’ Action politique du Parti 
démocratique de Guinée—La Planification économique, Con- 
akry, 1960; and Texte des interviews accordées aux représentants 
de la presse par le Président Sékou Touré, Conakry, 1959. 
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studying (now in large numbers) behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, especially in the Soviet Union and Eastern Ger- 
many. The organizations where Guinean Marxists can 
already be found established are the trade unions 
(Union Générale des Travailleurs de l'Afrique Noire 
—UGTAN) and the youth league (Jeunesse du Ras- 
semblement Démocratique Africian—JRDA). 

Should there ever be a sufficiently compact and 
numerous group of Marxist-Leninists in Guinea, it 
could attempt either to capture the Democratic Party 
through a putsch or to establish a separate Communist 
party and then compel the Democratic Party to amal- 
gamate with it. Both possibilities seem remote at pres- 
ent, but they are probably being actively considered by 
the planners of Communist world strategy. Similar 
methods had been tried out in underdeveloped areas 
within and at the periphery of the Soviet Union before. 
Thus the left-wing nationalist parties of the Mongolian 
and Tuvinian Peoples’ Republics, which had once been 
directed by religious-minded national leaders, were 
transformed into Communist parties because Moscow 
succeeded in playing off the young Marxist-trained peo- 
ple against the older generation. Similarly, in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bokhara the nationalist Young Bo- 
khara Party was swept away in 1920 by a merger with 
the Communist Party, although less than ten percent 
of the original membership was taken over into the 
new united party. 


Groups of “Like-Minded Marxists” 


The formation of solid nuclei of Marxists in Guinea 
and elsewhere in the underdeveloped world is part of 
the international Communist program formulated in the 
December 1960 statement of the 81 Communist parties. 
There we find the following short but highly signifi- 
cant sentence: “Like-minded Marxists are rallying in 
the countries which have shaken off colonial tyranny 
and taken the path of independent development.’ No 
further elaboration is made on this important subject 
in the document. The sentence is part of the same 
short paragraph which boasts of the existence of 87 
Communist parties totalling 36 million members all 
over the globe, and its purpose is evidently to stress 
that in countries where there are no Communist par- 
ties “like-minded Marxists’ have gathered to think and 
act in common. As there are Communist parties (legal 
or illegal) in every country of Europe and Latin 
America and almost everywhere in Asia (with such 
few exceptions as Afghanistan and the Arabian Penin- 
sula) and in North Africa (with the exception of 
Libya), the reference to “like-minded Marxists” can 


only relate to tropical Africa and the British and Dutch 
West Indies. 

Only very few of these groups have come into the 
limelight, but one may suspect with some justification 
that they exist in almost every West African country. 
Seen from a long-term point of view they are a much 
more important weapon of world communism than any 
of the left-wing African mass parties (the UPC, the 
Democratic Party of Guinea and, further afield, the 
Parti du Congrés de |’Indépendence Malgache in Mada- 
gascar). The Marxist groups have an intellectual char- 
acter and as a rule cannot be considered instruments 
of an African working-class movement. An important 
breeding-ground of ambitious and loud young Marx- 
ists is the large organization of African students in 
France, the Fédération des Etudiants de l'Afrique Noire 
en France (FEANF), whose public statements are no- 
torious for their extremist and pro-Communist tenor. 

In Africa itself the Marxist group par excellence is 
the Parti Africain de l’Indépendence (PAI). It was 
founded in September 1952 in Dakar, and whilst it 
remained virtually confined to Senegal, it did make 
some attempts to branch out to other territories, es- 
pecially to the Sudan (now the Mali Republic) and to 
Niger and Chad. The party expressly adopted “‘scier- 
tific socialism’ as its ideological basis, and, inspired by 
the Marxist-Leninist idea about the leading role of the 
working class, it has tried to enlist the support of the 
urban proletariat of Dakar, St. Louis and other West 
African cities. This attempt has failed and the party 
fully deserves its nickname “proletarian party without 
proletarians.” Its leaders are students, teachers, chem- 
ists, dentists and other non-working-class elements. 

Between September 1957 and August 1, 1960, when 
it was banned, the PAI engaged in Marxist-Leninist 
propaganda through two irregularly published peri- 
odicals, La Lutte (Battle) and Momsarev (Independ- 
ence). The bookshop Librairie de la Renaissance Af- 
ricaine served the same purpose and stocked Marxist 
literature from both sides of the Iron Curtain. (Marx- 
ist bookshops are among the principal media of Com- 
munist propaganda in West Africa and serve also as 
ideal meeting and contact places of ‘‘like-minded Marx- 
ists.’ They can be found in both Conakry and Ba- 
mako.) Several leaders of the PAI have been to Mos- 
cow and Peking and the party as a whole enjoys the 
moral support of the Communist world. The secretary- 
general of the PAI, M. Mahjemout Diop, was the only 
African to contribute in March 1959 to a special Africa 
issue of the Soviet journal Sovremennyi vostok (Con- 
temporary East) .14 


14 No. 3, 1959, pp. 22-24. 
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The banning of the party by Senegalese authorities 
in 1957 resulted from election day riots in St. Louis, 
during which PAI members attacked polling stations 
and set fire to motor cars. In Bamako, where a group 
of the PAI existed for several months, the party dis- 
banded voluntarily in 1959 and its members joined the 
Union Soudanaise. In other territories the activities of 
the PAI, if any, were on a minute scale. 


WHETHER ONE LIKES it or not, Marxism is one of 
the phenomena through which European influence 
makes itself felt in the African continent. It is thus 
not fortuitous that the PAI has its strongest roots in 
the cities of Senegal, which have had longer contact 
with Europe than most other parts of Africa. In fact, 
these close ties with Europe have produced not one, 
but two extreme left-wing groups in Senegal, for the 
PAI has a competitor in a party called PRA-Senegal 
(Parti du Regroupement Africain), led by a former 
Senegalese Minister of Production, Abdoulaye Ly. This 
party was founded in 1958 with the express purpose 
of opposing the new de Gaulle constitution. It called 
upon the Senegalese to vote “no” in the referendum of 
September 28, 1958, (as the Guineans have done) and 
therefore for independence. The PRA-Senegal is not 
represented in the Senegalese parliament, but it is larger 
than the PAI and has some support in St. Louis, per- 
haps the most European town in all of former French 
Africa, as well as in the Casamance region which bor- 
ders on Portuguese Guinea. 

There is no indication how the international Com- 
munist movement stands in relation to this party. The 
leaders of the ruling party of Senegal, the Union Pro- 
gressiste Senegalaise, consider it as “more Communist” 
and “more dangerous” than the PAI. A professor of 
Dakar University, well-versed in Senegalese politics, de- 
scribed Abdoulaye Ly as a “Stalinist,” but a PAI leader 
called him an “anarcho-Trotskyite anti-Leninist.” The 
French Communists look upon PRA-Senegal as a more 
serious factor than the PAI. The leading French Com- 
munist expert on West Africa, Professor Jean Suret- 
Canale, has termed the PRA-Senegal a party of workers 
and progressively inclined civil servants; of the PAI he 
has said that it is supported by intellectuals and a sec- 
tion of the working class.1® Suret-Canale’s view of the 
PRA-Senegal as a predominantly working-class party 
is supported by the connections Abdoulaye Ly has had 
with certain left-wing Senegalese trade union elements, 
whose Mecca is Conakry. 

There are some other groups in various ex-French 


15 Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn, Moscow, No. 2, 1961, p. 34. 
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territories where “like-minded Marxists’ have gathered, 
though it is not possible to say for certain how much 
support they command and how seriously they must be 
taken. Only one of these groups describes itself openly 
as “‘socialist,’’ namely the Parti de la Révolution Social- 
iste du Benin, which unites extremists of both Togo 
and Dahomey, two countries lying within the Bight of 
Benin. The party was established in Cotonou on July 
28, 1959, and a communiqué signed then by Max 
Mensah Aithson for the Togolanders and Theophile 
Behanzin for the Dahomeyans stated that the party sub- 
scribed to the Marxist-Leninist doctrine and promoted 
the creation of a Socialist United States of Africa. The 
Togolese signatory of the statement represented the 
extremist wing of the Juvento, a cultural youth organ- 
ization founded in 1951 by the Comité de Il’Unité 
Togolaise (CUT), the large representative Togolese 
nationalist party of Sylvanus Olympio. The small Marx- 
ist-Leninist wing of Juvento separated itself in 1954 
from the bulk of the youth group. 

Yet another embryonic African Marxist party is the 
Parti de L’Unité Gabonaise (PUNGA), led by René- 
Paul Suzatte. It has the support of a considerable num- 
ber of Gabonese students in France who have formed 
an organization called Mouvement Gabonais d’ Action 
Populaire, which publishes the journal La Cognée (The 
Axe). In the country itself the party claims a certain 
backing in the southern areas of Gabon. M. Suzatte has 
visited Moscow and made several complimentary state- 
ments about the Soviet Union, but it appears that the 
mainspring of PUNGA’s action is not so much Marxist 
ideology as the strong personal aversion its members 
have against M. Léon Mba, the President of Gabon, 
and his authoritarian and pro-French policy. In the 
political program which Suzatte published in the Dakar 
Roman Catholic weekly L’ Afrique Nouvelle" there is 
nothing specifically Marxist. It is a pan-African pro- 
gram of economic advancement and liberal political re- 
forms directed against arbitrary bureaucratic rule. Never- 
theless, it deserves to be mentioned here since in the 
view of the PUNGA students their party is closer to 
the PAI than to any other political party of ex-French 
Africa, 


Marxism in Former British Colonies 
In the formerly British possessions in West Africa 


Marxist-Leninist influence is for the time being even 
less clearly crystallized than in the territories that had 


16 Ansprenger, op. cit., pp. 211, 407. 
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once belonged to the French Empire. There are two 
main reasons for this. The first has been mentioned 
before—the importance of the British Communist Party 
as compared with its French counterpart. The second 
reason is that the ex-British territories, unlike those 
formerly ruled by the French, had been relatively iso- 
lated during their colonial period from the mainstream 
of European ideological and political life. Every British 
colony lived a life of its own, and even the various re- 
gions of one and the same colony led a separate ex- 
istence. No attempt was made to connect the colonies 
organically with the Parliament of Westminster or to 
export British political parties to Africa. The British 
possessions thus remained much more African and 
therefore also more immune to Marxist influences than 
the French. 

Even so, the international Communist fronts catering 
to trade unions, women, youth and students, succeeded 
in getting their propaganda material into British 
Africa and even in capturing temporarily some small 
Organizations and winning the cooperation of a few 
political personalities. The first modest headquarters 
of Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party in Accra and 
Takoradi, for example, were decorated with posters 
supplied by the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(WFDY). Here and there the Communist label was 
used only because the authorities disapproved of it. 
This writer knows of a small town in Nigeria where 
around 1950 an ephemeral “Communist’’ party came 
into being even though its members had not the slightest 
idea what communism was about, and had no con- 
nection with the international Communist movement; 
their only aim in describing themselves as ‘‘Communist’’ 
was to annoy the British District Officer. 

Without any doubt, groups of “like-minded Marx- 
ists” also exist in the ex-British territories today, but 
they are even more difficult to pinpoint than similar 
groups in the former French colonies. They will prob- 
ably be found within the Convention People’s Party of 
Ghana, especially in the extremist NASSO (National 
Association of Socialist Students Organizations), in 
the All-People’s Congress (APC), the opposition party 
of Sierra Leone, and in the Gambian Workers Union. 

In Nigeria, the largest country of Africa, the Marx- 
ist movement suffers from the same ills that plagued 
European socialism in its early days. It is divided into 
groups and factions which fight one another and do not 
seem to have any permanency. At present (September 
1961) there exist three small Marxist groups in Nigeria. 
One is called the Nigerian People’s Party (NPP), and 
is connected with some left-wing trade unionists of 
the Nigerian Trade Union Congress, a break-away 


organization which must not be confused with the 
TUC of Nigeria, an affiliate of the democratic Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 
The president of the Nigerian TUC is Mr. Michael 
Imodou, a self-confessed ‘Marxist socialist.” 18 A lead- 
ing figure of the NPP is Gogo Nzeribe, a trade-unionist 
who signed the preface to the famous anti-ICFTU 
forgery. 

Whilst the NPP is based on Lagos, a body describ- 
ing itself as the “Communist Party of Nigeria’ seems 
to operate from Kano, but it has not yet received recog- 
nition from the international Communist movement. 
However, in imitation of Communist practice else- 
where it has already expelled several members for anti- 
party activities1® The third Marxist-inspired organiza- 
tion, which has existed since the beginning of 1961, 
is the Nigerian Youth Congress. 


IT SHOULD BE borne in mind that even those Afri- 
can groups which may be described with some justifi- 
cation as ‘“Marxist”’ or ‘“Marxist-Leninist’” may not have 
always finally opted for communism as an interna- 
tional ideology in the service of Moscow and Peking. 
For instance, many CPP members in Ghana call them- 
selves Marxists without adhering in fact to Marxist 
doctrine. They are romantic nationalists who in Europe 
would belong to the extreme right, but who have 
made Marxism part of an eclectic philosophy. Even 
President Nkrumah, who considers himself a ‘‘Marxist 
socialist’” and ‘‘non-denominational Christian,” belongs 
to this category. Like Sékou Touré, he is an Afro- 
Marxist who in words lays greater stress than the 
Guinean president on Marxism, but who in actual fact 
is much less familiar with Marxist thinking. 

Afro-Marxism is not the conciliation of African 
nationalism and Marxism; its incoherence and contra- 
dictions reflect the grave difficulties in adapting Marxism 
to African conditions. The Afro-Marxist, like the Bud- 
dhist Marxist of Burma, has no use for Marxism as a uni- 
versal materialist ideology governing all aspects of 
life, as it has been usually understood in Europe. He 
confines the validity of Marxism to the sphere of eco- 
nomics and the problems of the state, and attempts 
to satisfy his spiritual needs by drawing from the 
storehouse of his own, indigenous culture. Marxism- 
Leninism as a system of power may therefore achieve a 
number of short-term political triumphs in Africa, but 
as an ideology it is likely to suffer disaster. 


18 Sunday Times (Lagos), June 18, 1961. 
19 The West African Pilot, July 7, 1961. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Reforms in Yugoslavia : 


By Paul Landy 


SINCE THE BEGINNING of 1961 the Yugoslav 
government has introduced extensive policy changes 
which are expected to give a powerful impetus to further 
economic and administrative decentralization and to 
accentuate the trend towards a ‘withering away of the 
state.’ The central purpose behind these changes is 
to bring the organizational structure and theoretical 
basis of the Yugoslav system more into line with free- 
market principles and the demands of economic ration- 
ality. 

The projected reforms are still in process of gradual 
evolution, but it is already apparent that they are 
tantamount to a general overhaul of the economic 
system. Reduced to bare essentials, they involve a re- 
adjustment of the system to the world economy and a 
decisive shift of emphasis away from state administrative 
controls to the market mechanism, supplemented by 
appropriate measures of monetary and fiscal policy. 
Together with reforms in the area of foreign exchange 
and trade, steps are being taken to rationalize and re- 
shape the price system; to reduce state administrative 
interference in the activities of organs of economic 
and local self-government; to cut down featherbedding 
in industrial enterprises; and to introduce a new system 
of income distribution providing effective incentives to 
stimulate productivity and reduce manpower waste. 


Genesis and Scope of Reform 


In the light of already established Yugoslav theories 
of decentralization, it would not be quite accurate, 
perhaps, to speak of these changes as representing 


Mr, Landy, Central and East European correspondent 
for the Financial Times (London), last appeared in 
these pages with “What Price Corruption?” (March- 
April 1961). 
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a wholly “new economic policy.” The reforms are, 
in fact, a continuation of the decentralization experi- 
ment that began in 1950 with the establishment of the 
Yugoslav workers’ councils. Government leaders. admit 
that this policy had to be interrupted halfway because 
of the lack of an adequate material base.1 By 1961, 
however, changes in the country’s economic structure 
(including a 13-percent average annual rate of indus- 
trial growth ), the inherent dynamism of the competi- 
tive forces unleashed by the 1950 experiment, and— 
last not least—the harmful distortions resulting from 
still remaining vestiges of Soviet-type overcentralized 
planning all combined to make an extension of workers’ 
and local self-government and a revamping of the 
price and wage systems inevitable. 


Before turning to a detailed analysis of the economic 


reforms, it should be pointed out that they will un- 
doubtedly have an impact on fundamental aspects 
of the social and political system. Yugoslav official pro- 
nouncements have reflected growing realization that 
the changes in economic relations will necessitate ad- 
justment of the socio-political “superstructure,” involv- 
ing the creation of “qualitatively new forms of political 
life.’ § Thus, the far-reaching implications and con- 
sequences of the reforms were underlined by Vice- 
President Kardelj last March in the following words: 


If we wish to define the social and historical significance 
of the changes introduced by the new system of distribution 
[of income], we may say that they are as important as 


1E.g., speech by Vice-President Mijalko Todorovic before 
the Federal People’s Assembly, Borba, March 1, 1961. 

2 Yugoslavia’s gross national product and per capita income 
in 1960 were, respectively, 60 percent and 55 percent higher 
than in 1956. 

3 Resolution of the Second Plenum of the Federal Committee 
of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia 
(SAWPY ), in Politika, March 21, 1961. 
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the greatest revolutionary events of our social development, 
such as nationalization, the introduction of the workers’ 
councils and of the principle of social self-management in 
general, and the establishment of the communal system. 
Perhaps today, amidst the difficulties of everyday experience, 
we cannot fully grasp all the consequences of these changes, 
but it is obvious that our whole social life in the next few 
years will be influenced by them.* 


THE YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT initiated the leg- 
islative enactment of its reform program in January 
1961, following extensive public discussion during the 
latter half of 1960. A decree revising the system of 
foreign exchange transactions was put into force on 
January 18, and the main measures of economic te- 
form were approved by the Federal Executive Council 
on February 22, and ratified by the Federal Assembly 
one week later. Supplementary legislative measures 
enactéd in June introduced additional fiscal and mone- 
tary reforms and further extended the system of workers’ 
self-management (already extended in 1960 to the state 
tailway and postal services) to the air transport and 
maritime services. It is understood that the govern- 
ment further contemplates a thorough general over- 
hauling of the existing systems of both workers’ self- 
management and territorial self-government in con- 
junction with the new constitution, scheduled to be 
submitted for public debate by the spring of 1962. 

Although detailed implementation of some of the 

economic reforms is not yet complete at the time of 
- writing (September 1961), the main lines of the new 
economic system and the scope of the socio-political 
program associated with it are sufficiently clear to pro- 
vide the basis for a general analysis. At the same time, 
it has already become apparent that the problems in- 
herent in an attempt to develop a system based on 
thorough economic decentralization, yet wedded to a 
totalitarian political system, are both numerous and 
extremely complex. 

The economic changes instituted by the regime fall 
into two broad categories. The first category covers 
changes affecting (a) relationships within individual 
enterprises and (b) the relationships of the individual 
enterprise to the civil administrative unit (commune) 
in which it is geographically situated and to the econ- 
omy as a whole. The second category embraces changes 
aimed at creating an optimal balance between the 
operation of a free market based on supply and demand 
on the one hand, and the requirements of the over-all 
national economic plan on the other. 


4From Kardelj’s speech at the Second Plenum, Borba, 
March 21, 1961. 


One of the most crucial as well as controversial 
measures in the first category has been the introduction 
of a new organizational setup and system of income 
distribution for economic enterprises. The central pur- 
pose of the scheme is to promote maximum profitability 
of operations through a reinforcement of direct worker 
participation in enterprise management and the distri- 
bution of profits. 


The New Order in Enterprises 


The new organizational setup of enterprises in- 
volves the formation within individual enterprises of 
so called “economic units,” each representing a workshop 
or production unit with 20-50 workers. Although the 
scope of their administrative authority is still somewhat 
vague (regulations defining their role, flexibly adapted 
to the individual enterprise, are now being worked out), 
the units are expected to enjoy a broad measure of 
operational autonomy within the framework of the 
overall production plan for the enterprise. To en- 
courage competition and a direct interest on the part 
of the workers in production efficiency and the financial 
solvency of the enterprise, each unit is to have its own 
capital assets and working capital, and is to regulate its 
own internal relations, including employment and the 
distribution of its share of enterprise income among its 
members. 

In enterprises where these changes have already been 
implemented, the new system of distributing enterprise 
income operates essentially as follows: (1) The workers’ 
council of the enterprise determines the apportionment 
of total net income between workers’ personal earnings 
and the various capital funds. (2) The council also 
allocates shares of the total net income to the various 
departments and economic units of the enterprise, using 
profit-loss criteria as the basis of allocation. (3) Each 
economic unit independently determines the distribu- 
tion of its share of total enterprise income between 
workers’ earnings and its own capital funds. (4) Indi- 
vidual earnings of unit members are governed by a 
standard work quantum based on average profit per 
worker within the unit, average profitability (total value 
of capital funds divided by total number of workers), 
and other criteria fixed by the enterprise itself. 

Thus, instead of being paid on the basis of piece- 
rate norms and a fixed wage scale, the Yugoslav worker 


5 For a detailed exposition of the new system of capital 
accumulation, see S, Blagojevic, “Some Economic and Social 
Aspects of the Investment System in Yugoslavia’ (paper sub- 
mitted by the Yugoslav Government to the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe). 
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under the new system receives a share of enterprise 
profits based on the productivity and profitability of the 
whole enterprise and of his own particular unit. Each 
enterprise, moreover, distributes its net profits without 
any intervention by state administrative organs and 
according to standards independently fixed by itself. 

Yugoslav Communist theoreticians maintain that this 
system of remuneration based on work—or, more cor- 
rectly, on “complex output’’—trepresents the operation 
of the Marxist law of value under conditions of public 
ownership of the means of production; that is, it means 
the distribution, according to the law of supply and 
demand, of the “‘surplus value’ of goods in the form 
of direct social accumulation by the workers who pro- 
duce the goods and also manage the enterprises.* This, 
the theorists claim, marks a return to the “pure” Marxist 
concept of “the distribution of the conditions of pro- 
duction themselves.” 7 With its establishment, they 
contend, the basic contradiction inherent in the system 
of wages and wage labor, whether of a capitalistic or 
state-bureaucratic type, will gradually be eliminated 
through the substitution of a higher social-economic 
category of “income” directly distributed by the pro- 
ducers themselves in every enterprise.’ 

But whatever the theoretical advantages claimed 
for the new system, it has already given rise to a 
formidable array of practical problems and difficulties.® 
One of the economic problems it has posed is how to 
“equalize conditions” among the various economic units 
within an enterprise. Certain units, for example, may 
be more productive than others merely because they are 
equipped with more up-to-date machinery; or, again, 
units or departments manufacturing goods that are much 
in demand can easily achieve greater capital accumu- 
lation than less favorably situated units, without showing 
correspondingly higher productivity. How is proper 
balance to be maintained? It is evidently hoped that 
such disparities within an enterprise can be equalized by 
means of flexible interest rates and rents, in the same 
way that the planners propose to counter disparities in 
economic strength between different enterprises, indus- 
tries, and geographic regions. This whole problem, in 
the last analysis, is related to price policy. 


®On the system of worker remuneration, see Mika Spiljak, 
“Remuneration or Distribution According to Work,” Review 
of International Affairs (Belgrade), January 20, 1961. Also, 
Borba, March 21, April 2, April 30, May 2, 1961. 

7Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Selected Works, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1958. Vol. II, p. 25. 

8 See speech by Milentije Popovic at the SAWPY Federal 
Committee Plenum, Borba, March 21, 1961. 

9F.g., see reports in Borba, April 2; Ekonomska Politika, 
June 24; Kommunist (Belgrade), July 13, 1961. 
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The most crucial questions, however, center around 
who will have preponderant influence over the distribu- 
tion of income and what groups will benefit most from 
the increased independence of economic enterprises. 
These questions are now being openly aired and are 
threatening to precipitate sharp social-political conflicts 
between the workers and the managerial class. On the 
one hand, the managers accuse the workers of “syn- 
dicalist-anarchist’’ tendencies and of being interested 
solely in an increase of nominal earnings. On the other, 
party and trade union spokesmen charge the managers 
with trying to preserve the dead weight of administrative 
routine and obstructing real participation by the workers 
—the direct producers—in the actual running of eco- 
nomic enterprises.'° 


Enterprises and Government 


The changes in relationships within economic enter- 
prises must be viewed in the context of still broader 
changes affecting the enterprises’ external relationships 
vis-A-vis the organs of state administration and of re- 
gional self-government. Previous administrative regula- 
tions, in particular the requirement that an enterprise 
turn over a standard minimum amount out of workers’ 
personal earnings as a compulsory financial contribution 
to the commune in which it was situated, had the effect 
of discouraging enterprises from eliminating excess labor 
and increasing productivity. Moreover, under the 
former system of progressive taxation, highly developed 
enterprises had been obliged to pay up to 70 percent of 
their net profits in taxes to the federal state. These 
harmful fiscal measures have now been largely cor- 
rected through the substitution of a uniform tax rate 
of 15 percent on annual company profits not exceeding 
6 percent of total assets, with the proviso, however, 
that earnings above that level shall be subject to a 
25-percent excess profits tax. 

Although the latter tax has been widely criticized 
by Yugoslav economists as discriminating against 
“growth industries’ and detracting from the beneficial 
effects of the general tax concessions, the fact never- 
theless remains that enterprises generally can now retain 
a much larger part of their profits for their own in- 
vestment purposes. As a result of this and of other 
measures giving the communes fiscal autonomy, it is 
estimated that economic enterprises and the communes 
will be able to dispose of additional funds aggregating 
600 billion dinars over the next five years. At the 
same time, higher federal taxes on fixed investments and 


10 Kommunist, July 13; Borba, July 21, 1961. 
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changes in the credit mechanism are expected to keep 
investment expansion under control and to compel 
enterprises to use their reserves for working capital 
instead of resorting, as hitherto, to easy bank credits. 

A thorough reorganization of the banking system 
is currently being carried out in order to make credit 
control a more effective instrument of economic policy 
and to establish tighter links between the organs of local 
self-government and the economic enterprises within 
their jurisdictional areas. The basic institutions in the 
reorganized system will be the banks of the com- 
munes (there are at present 800 communal subdivisions 
in the country). The number of these banks will be 
increased from 120 to between 700 and 800, and they 
will play a key role in the economic life of their respec- 
tive localities. The communal bank will be the financial 
nerve center of the entire economy of the commune, 
utilizing the funds of its local clients as well as credits 
obtained from the specialized (foreign trade, agricul- 
tural, and investment) banks or from the National 
Bank.1? 


A MAJOR OBJECTIVE of the decentralization meas- 
ures is to provide the communes, which were established 
in 1955, with an appropriate financial base. Each com- 
mune is to derive its own independent funds from 
several sources: 7.¢., a levy on the gross incomes of 
workers employed in the commune, other local taxes, 
interest paid by certain communal services on their 
business funds, and compulsory contributions by enter- 
prises situated in the commune from their business 
and joint consumption funds. Total non-federal con- 
tributions by enterprises will range up to 23 percent 
of net enterprise income allocated to these funds, with 
11 percent going to the commune (opstina), 4 per- 
cent to the district (srez), and 8 percent to the appro- 
priate republic. The communes are expected to acquire 
additional sources of financial revenue as a result of the 
extension of workers’ self-management to the transport 
(railways, airways, and shipping) and postal services. 
Thus, the communes are gradually becoming entirely 
self-managing units with their own local means of 
economic support, making it necessary in turn to adapt 
their legal and organizational structure to these new 
economic relationships. This is especially the case in 
regard to the delicate, often strained relations arising 
between the ‘‘people’s committees’”—the elected self- 
governing organs of the communes—and the workers’ 
councils of enterprises within their jurisdiction. Not 


11On the revisions of the banking system, see. Borba, Feb- 
ruary 23, April 7, July 6, 1961. 


only are the people’s committees empowered to dissolve 
an enterprise or suspend its workers’ council, but they 
also appoint and dismiss the enterprise directors. The 
latter authority has become the main bone of contention 
on the ground that it tends to compel the director of 
an enterprise, in case of a dispute with the commune, 
to take the side of the communal committee rather than 
of the workers’ council of the enterprise. Some trade 
union organs have accordingly advocated a qualified 
“democratization” of the appointment and dismissal pro- 
cedures, transferring the initiative in both instances to 
the workers’ councils but making their decisions subject 
to approval by the communal committee. The latter 
would also retain the right to dissolve the workers’ coun- 
cil or dismiss the director of an enterprise in certain 
specified cases to be defined in new regulations. 


Foreign Trade and Pricing 


The picture of the newly-evolving economic pattern 
in Yugoslavia would not be complete without referring 
to the second broad category of changes, namely those 
designed to give greater scope, over the long run, to 
the operation of the free market mechanism, both inter- 
nationally and domestically. These changes have to do 
specifically with foreign trade and price policies and 
aim at creating the necessary framework for the effective 
application of the principles of decentralization, freer 
competition, and economic rationality. 

With the help of: loans aggregating $275,000,000 
from the International Monetary Fund, the United 
States, and several West European countries, Yugoslavia 
has revamped its whole system .of. foteign trade and 
exchange. The previous. multiple exchange rates and 
import and export coefficients have been replaced by 
a single fixed clearing rate of 750 dinars to the dollar 
and a provisional General. Customs Tariff. Some 30 
percent of Yugoslavia’s imports have been freed from 
administrative controls, the rest remaining subject to 
regulation by means of quotas and import licenses. 
Yugoslavia has thus become the only.Communist coun- 
try to allow a measure. of currency convertibility and free 
trade. ata 

As a corollary to the liberalization of foreign trade 
and exchange regulations, which necessarily. makes the 
Yugoslav economy more susceptible to world market 
pressures, the regime has also initiated a gradual: re- 
form of the distorted pricing system under which 
domestic prices, both of producer and of consumer 
goods, often were drastically out of line with world 
market prices. The announced long-range objectives 
of the government’s new price policy are the abandon- 
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ment of direct administrative price-fixing by the state and 
the creation of ‘‘more harmonious” price relations 
through extended operation of the market mechanism.?° 
Thus, the basic decree of last February stipulated that 
“price ceilings’ and other forms of state-fixed prices— 
covering about one-fourth of total industrial produc- 
tion in terms of monetary value—would be gradually 
abolished over the next few years, to be supplanted by 
indirect economic methods of regulating prices—z.e., 
through fiscal and monetary measures.1* 

Actually, some of the government’s actions since the 
February decree have appeared to contradict the ulti- 
mate objectives of the new price policy. In April, June, 
and August, new price controls were instituted, in 
various forms, in virtually all sectors of the economy. 
The government, however, has insisted that these are 
merely provisional, “temporary” measures which had 
to be taken in order to check inflationary pressures 
stemming from the foreign trade and exchange reform 
and to prevent unjustified price increases and speculation 
during the period of transition to the new price system. 
At any rate, there has been as yet no marked dismantling 
of administrative price controls, although it remains to 
be seen what will develop after the difficulties of read- 
justment are overcome. 

Nevertheless, within the framework of continued 
state intervention, actual price trends—as far as can be 
judged from presently available data—suggest at least 
an incipient tendency toward the formation of more 
rational, economic prices closer to world market levels. 
Statistics for the first seven months of 1961 indicate an 
average 10-percent rise in prices of agricultural products, 
and they further reveal that, while there was an average 
overall increase of 5 percent in industrial goods prices, 
the prices of some products of the ferrous-metallurgical, 
electrical equipment, and textile industries were lowered 
by about 3 percent. Transport tariffs have been raised 
by some 15 percent, and prices in the catering industry 
by 18-20 percent. 

The upward revision of agricultural prices is par- 
ticularly significant. Because of the defects of the old 
price structure, agricultural production—even though 
60 percent above the prewar level—lagged behind in- 
dustrial production in rate of growth. Now, however, 
it is estimated that the establishment of more rational 
prices for agricultural products will raise total farm in- 
come to a level 40 percent above that of 1959 (assum- 


12 See Borba, February 14 and 23, 1961; Ekonomska Politika, 
February 11, 1961. 

13On the subject of price fixing and price controls, see 
B. Kubovic and V. Trickovic, National and regional economic 
planning in Yugoslavia, Belgrade 1961. 
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ing the same level of productivity), and thus will pro- 
vide the necessary incentive to accelerate the growth 
of agricultural output. 


ALL IN ALL, it is still too early to judge the effective- 
ness of the current pricing experiments—and especially 
the extent to which free market principles will ulti- 
mately be allowed to operate. There is no question, 
however, that the policy of eliminating price distortions 
makes the achievement of higher efficiency and lower 
production costs one of the most crucial problems of 
the economy—especially in view of the country’s large 
balance of payments deficit ($250 million in 1960) 
and the fact that the net inflow of foreign funds in the 
next few years will be considerably less than the cost 
of debt servicing. 

The government evidently hopes that it will be able, 
by means of diversified and more subtle instruments 
of fiscal and monetary control, to keep inflationary 
pressures in check and realize the planned allocation 
of resources in both the consumption and investment 
sectors of the economy. Flexible interest rates and rents 
are to be used as instruments for controlling the “vertical 
distribution” of capital among the various economic 


Yugoslav Dialectics 


When we speak about price control, some people 
pose the question: Is it not contrary to the pro- 
claimed principles of the free formation of prices 
and the free market? I think not. Our free market 
is a conditional term. ... One must understand 
that the free formation of prices under our condi- 
tions means forming them on the basis of supply 
and demand within the general proportions of the 
plan. This is the frame within which our free 
market will develop. In my opinion, the task of 
price control under such a system is not to prescribe 
prices, but, in general, to ensure appropriate con- 
ditions of equality under which prices will be formed 
in accordance with real economic necessity, i.e., pre- 
venting any excesses, price speculation, unjustified 
profits, etc. Of course, this does not mean that we 
should renounce the fixing of prices when important 
interests of the community are at stake. I think that 
for this purpose we should build an appropriate 
organizational apparatus which would be sufficiently 
independent in its work. It seems to me that this 
is indispensable at least as a transitory measure, yet 
it might prove to be even more than a transitory 
measure. 


—From Kardelj’s speech at the Second Plenum of the 
SAWPY Federal Committee, Borba, March 21, 1961. 


sectors, while price is to serve as the principal mech- 
anism governing the “horizontal distribution” of total 
social product among individual enterprises. 

The revision of the banking system is a key part of 
the program to arm the government with new regula- 
tory weapons. Instead of functioning as both a cen- 
tral and clearing bank as formerly, the National Bank 
is to be exclusively a central bank which will control the 
money supply and monetary movements, issue bonds 
and treasury bills, and set the discount rate.# It will 
also hold on deposit the compulsory minimum reserves 
of the communal banks. Manipulation of federal market 
reserves and regulation of imports will provide other 
indirect means of maintaining the equilibrium of the 
market. 

While hopeful that the new scheme of more flexible 
indirect controls will prove successful in integrating 
economic planning with the market mechanism, Yugo- 
slav officials are keenly aware of the difficult problems 
of readjustment that remain to be overcome. Mr. K. 
Gligorov, head of the Economic Affairs Secretariat of 
the Federal Executive Council, expressed this aware- 
ness when he remarked to the present writer in the 
course of an interview: 


To negate the market would be as useless as to negate the 
plan. We want to create an optimal balance between 
decentralized planning and the market mechanism. We have 
no dogmatic prejudices, none whatsoever... 


The Threat of Inflation 


One factor that seriously complicated the adjustment 
of the economy to the many changes of the reform 
program was a rapid rise in investment expenditures 
during the first half of 1961. Already before the enact- 
ment of the reforms, only about one-third of total 
capital investment was allocated from central govern- 
ment funds, with some 30 percent autonomously financed 
by economic enterprises and 35 percent by the com- 
munes and the six constituent republics. Anticipating 
the further decentralization called for by the reform 
program, many enterprises and local authorities in charge 
of public funds began making reckless investment com- 
mitments, causing serious divergences from the planned 
investment pattern. Thus, whereas the national eco- 
nomic plan for 1961 projected a 4.7 percent increase 
in investments, actual investment allocations from central 
funds in the first four months of the year rose by 8 per- 
cent, and those from the funds of enterprises, com- 
munes, and republics by no less than 40 percent. 


14 Kardelj and Todorovic speeches, previously cited. 


Excessive demand, price speculation, competition for 
easy money, illegal credit arrangements,1* and general 
nervousness—arising, in part, from the process of eco- 
nomic readjustment—all played a part in the investment 
boom. In order to curb it, the Federal People’s Assembly 
last June enacted various restrictive measures requiring 
that the communes and republics set aside 10 percent 
of their budgetary revenues as reserves, that they allocate 
35 (instead of only 25) percent of their investment 
funds to working capital rather than to fixed investments, 
and that the communal banks extend credits only to those 
enterprises reserving 50 percent of their business funds 
for working capital.1¢ 

Although it is not yet possible to gauge the full effect 
of these restrictions, there is no question that they 
had an immediate and sharp impact on the economy. 
The current volume of total investments at the beginning 
of September was almost 50 percent lower than at the end 
of April.17 However, the sudden constriction of credits 
tended to accentuate uncertainty in the economy, to 
slow down production, and to cause serious problems 
of liquidity in certain industrial sectors. These adverse 
effects are already reflected in the fact that industrial 
production for the first eight months of 1961 rose only 
8 percent as against the 12-percent rate of increase 
called for by the 1961 plan, while unsold stocks of 
agricultural machinery increased by nearly 100 percent 
over the same period, and of capital goods as a whole 
by 24 percent.1® All this indicates that the problem 
of how to combat inflationary pressures without upset- 
ting the economy and slowing down economic growth 
remains a major concern of the regime. 


Lagging Labor Productivity 


The early results of the economic reforms in the 
vital area of boosting productivity through the elimi- 
nation of labor waste have likewise not been too en- 
couraging. While workers’ nominal earnings increased 
by an estimated 16 percent during the first seven months 
of 1961, productivity increased by a mere 3 percent. 
In the textile, shipbuilding, leather, and metallurgical 
industries, the volume of employment has admittedly 
expanded at a faster rate than has the amount of 
production.!9 


15On the growth of outstanding debts between enterprises, 
see Borba, June 10 and July 6, 1961. 

16 Borba May 22, June 10 and 21; Kommunist, June 15, 1961. 
17 Borba, September 27, 1961. 

18 [bid. 

19 Ibid., August 17 and September 21, 1961; Politika, Sep- 
tember 16, 1961. 
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Some leading Yugoslav economists, in ‘‘off-the-record” 
statements to the author, estimated that 15 to 20 percent 
of total industrial employment in Yugoslavia (1.1 
million) represents “surplus labor.” The influential 
Croatian leader, Mr. Vladimir Bakaric, has advocated 
shifting such labor to road construction and other public 
works projects. On the other hand, the head of the 
Yugoslav Federation of Trade Unions, Svetozar Vuk- 
manovic, has urged that enterprises, instead of dismiss- 
ing unneeded workers, find productive use for them 
through new projects.?° 

The effect of these early difficulties was to evoke 
an upsurge of criticism against the reform measures. The 
critics, who included some old-line bureaucrats but 
were mainly from the middle and lower strata of the 
managerial class, assailed the reforms as paving the 
way for virtual economic anarchy and advocated at 
least a partial return to centralized planning and con- 
trol. On the other hand, several prominent Yugoslav 
leaders, with the support of many of the country’s econ- 
omists, contended that the crux of the difficulty lay in 
the fact that the reforms were not being fully carried 
out. A notable exponent of the latter viewpoint is 
Mr. Bakaric, who declared last June: 


The question is not whether we are going ahead too rapidly, 
but on the contrary whether we are not progressing too 
slowly. Many things are not very clear to us. Who knows 
whether all the measures will prove to have been correct? 
But the question is one of correcting their actual functioning 
in due time. If we let things appear uncertain, if it is not 
clear what is a legacy of the old system and what has 
emerged as a result of the new, then we are likely to en- 
counter very serious difficulties.21 


Social Issues of Economic Reform 


The many problems of economic readjustment con- 
stitute simply one, albeit an extremely important, aspect 
of the overall socio-political issues confronting the 
regime. How far can and will the new economic sys- 
tem be carried without causing great inequalities? How 
can the proper lines of demarcation between the selfish 
interests of individuals or enterprises and the interests of 
the state, between sectional and federal interests, be 
drawn and safeguarded? How can real political meaning 
be injected into the present reforms without jeopardiz- 
ing the monopoly of power held by the Communist 
Party ? 

The social and political impact of the economic re- 
forms has been discussed in the press and among 


20 Borba, April 2, May 2, 1961. 
21 [bid., June 19, 1961. 
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Yugoslav sociologists, politicians and intellectuals ever 
since they were announced early this year. Develop- 
ments to date have tended to intensify initial fears that 
the competitive forces unleashed by the new system 
would inevitably breed the social “evils” said to be 
characteristic of an affluent capitalist society. 

In his programmatic speech last March, Vice Presi- 
dent Kardelj expressed firm opposition to the ide- 
ology of ‘abstract equality” and the ‘“‘naive and shallow 
idealism’ of young intellectuals who were alarmed that 
the new incentives woud lead to a “dehumanization of 
labor,” to a ‘‘money fetish.” Both he and Mr. Milentije 
Popovic, the chief speakers at the March plenum of 
the SAWPY Federal Committee, conceded that “here 
and there’ some social conflicts and political differences 
might appear, and they appealed to various organiza- 
tions, above all the League of Communists and the 
SAWPY, to stimulate “a very high degree of unselfish- 
ness, honesty, solidarity, and comradeship’ among 
Yugoslav citizens.?? 

As far as the immediate effects of the new system 
of income distribution are concerned, it is generally 
agreed that the present atmosphere is dominated by a 
rush for personal gain. While there have been quite 
a few clashes between managers and workers on the 
issue of the correct division of income between business 
funds and personal earnings, enterprises on the whole 
have tended to adopt a policy of general wage and 
salary increases for all personnel. As a consequence, in 
some industries (e.g., electrical goods, printing, oil, 
building), the nominal wages of workers have risen 
24 to 30 percent. 

What Mr. Bakaric has called the “fight for personal 
earnings’ *° is in turn tending to aggravate social in- 
equalities and widen the gap between top salaries and 
minimum wages. The most recent statistics .substan- 
tiate earlier worries that “the rich will become richer 
and. the poor will be poorer.” 24 In Belgrade the wage 
scale in 1960 ranged from 8,000-15,000 dinars in the 
lowest category, to 70,000 in the highest. By the end of 
June 1961, the highest salaries had soared ‘to. 110,000 
dinars, while minimum earnings were boosted only 
slightly to a level of 10,000-15,000 dinars.. One evi- 
dence of this trend was a report that in the district of 
Pancevo, factory directors received bonuses of up to 
12,000 dinars while unskilled workers got only 500. 

The increased autonomy given to ‘enterprises and 
communes has also accentuated a trend toward local 
“monopolism’’ and other parochial tendencies, fre- 


22 Popovic speech, see fn. 8. 


28 See fn. 21. 
24 Rad, February 4, 1961. 


quently resulting in a clash between communal and 
federal interests. This tendency is particularly strong in 
the case of wholesale commercial enterprises. In a 
number of communes (Pancevo, Zenica, Priboj Sombot, 
Slavonsky Brod, efc.), the people’s committees have been 
pressing the factories and agricultural cooperatives to 
agree to the establishment of new, and in most cases 
superfluous, “middlemen” in the marketing process, in 
the form of wholesale trade outlets through which 
products or basic materials and components are sold to 
retail traders and consumers. This practice has led to 
price increases, due to the mark-up fixed by the whole- 
sale trading firm, and has channeled illegal profits into 
the hands of the commune authorities.2> Paradoxically, 
such aberrations of the reform program are due to the 
new regulations themselves: while the system of con- 
tributions by enterprises to communal funds has elimi- 
nated the pressure hitherto put on firms by the people’s 
committees for the employment of superfluous labor, 
it has also encouraged the communes to ‘‘double’”’ their 
share in the earnings of enterprises by creating unneces- 
saty new firms. 

At the same time, the creation of numerous new com- 
munal funds under independent management (for in- 
vestments, housing, health services, social insurance, 
communal projects, efc.), seems to contradict the simul- 
taneous curtailment of the rights of administrative inter- 
ference by the communal people’s committees, spelling 
the possibility of trouble ahead. The new funds are run 
by more or less autonomous communal boards, which 
supposedly are to spend the funds on the basis of fixed 
criteria, though no decision has yet been taken as to who 
will define these criteria and how. Whatever the final 
form of these local organs, it seems clear that increased 
decentralization will provide fertile ground for illegal 
practices such as already described, for mismanagement 
of public funds, and for diverse actions motivated by sec- 
tional interests. 

Viewed in the broader context of relations between 
the six federated republics and the central government, 
these problems inherent in the dynamics of decentraliza- 
tion may create serious tensions with wide ramifications. 
Though the Tito regime has gone far toward creating a 
Yugoslav nationalism, and though the birth of national 
unity is generally regarded as one of its major non- 
controversial achievements, persisting inequalities be- 
tween the underdeveloped regions and the rest of 
the country provide a constant stimulus to ideas of 
“national self-sufficiency” and even of “revived chauvin- 
ism” among some of the member nationalities.2° The 


25 For specific cases, see Borba, May 31, July 17 and 21, 1961. 
26 See Borba, April 30 and May 2, 1961. 


per capita product in such regions as Kosovo-Metohija 
and the republics of Montenegro and Macedonia is still 
only half the nationwide average and less than a third 
of the figure for the highly-developed Slovenian re- 
public.?? 

A special fund has been established as the main in- 
strument of long-term federal aid to the less-developed 
regions, and over the next five years it is expected to pro- 
vide them with some 230 to 250 billion dinars for in- 
vestment. Nonetheless—despite President Tito’s in- 
sistence that a rapid rise in overall economic develop- 
ment will best help individual areas—the respective 
executive organs in the less-developed republics seem 
determined to pursue industrial growth and higher 
standards of living through their own actions as rapidly 
as possible. In the words of Mr. Bakavic, ‘Everyone 
wants to develop his own region, and that is the reason 
why each region considers that some factory, no matter 
what kind, must be built there.’’ 28 


A New Superstructure? 


The above problems, arising directly from the reforms 
of the economy, only begin to touch on the socio-political 
implications of the current Yugoslav course. In line with 
the principles of economic decentralization, the regime 
has proposed (and in some cases enacted) various meas- 
ures aimed at a “democratization and decentralization” 
of other spheres of the national life—described, in 
theoretical terms, as an attempt to bring the super- 
structure’ of society into line with the transformed 
“substructure,” or economic base. Among these meas- 
ures are cultural, political and constitutional reforms in 
various stages of planning and development. 

In the sphere of culture, basic and highly contro- 
versial reforms are underway, affecting the educational 
system, the arts, publishing activities and other mass 
media. While Yugoslav educators, artists, and intel- 
lectuals acknowledge that the proposed cultural program 
may reduce administrative-bureaucratic interference, 
they have expressed strong fears that it might also bring 
about a ‘‘commercialization of spirit” and, in the long 
run, threaten the limited but real freedoms that now 
exist in culture and the arts.?° 

The educational reorganization serves as an example. 


Its announced aim is the conversion of the schools into 


27 Kubovic and Trickovic, op. cit. 


28 See fn. 21; also Tito speech, in Borba, July 5, 1961. 

29 Kardelj and Popovic speeches, previously cited, and other 
statements made during the debate at the March plenum of the 
SAWPY Federal Committee. Similar doubts were privately 
expressed to the author by several Yugoslav intellectuals. 
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free, independent institutions within the framework of 
“direct socialist democracy.” Under a law adopted in 
December 1960, schools are to become ‘‘economic”’ 
organizations in their own right, financed by all bodies 
concerned with education, ranging from economic enter- 
prises to the federal government. During the initial 
transition period, school budgets are to be financed from 
the communal school funds, but at a later date they are 
gradually to acquire “‘their own independent and regu- 
lar revenues in accordance with their activities and the 
results they achieve.” ° 

So far, only the basic principles of the educational 
reform have been announced, without any practical guide 
to action. However, bills are being prepared concerning 
the status of teachers and the distribution of income in 
schools, and it is reported that teachers’ earnings will be 
made dependent to some extent on the general reve- 
nues and performance record of the individual schools. 
Apart from the personal financial worries involved, 
teachers and lecturers are concerned that the price to be 
paid for the promised curtailment of state-administra- 
tive intervention and for greater budgetary independence 
might be more stringent and direct political control by 
the local organs of the League of Communists and the 
Socialist Alliance and by the various bodies of local self- 
government. 

The same doubts arise over new regulations in other 
spheres of culture. Publishing firms, for instance, are 
supposed to become self-managing organizations with 
funds of their own. Distribution of income within these 
firms is generally to follow the same “complex output” 
formula as in economic enterprises. Subsidies will be 
granted to them, but only on a decentralized basis— 
that is, through local organs. What this means, in effect, 
is that the various political organizations or communal 
organs will have a direct voice in the choice of books 
for publication, financing those which they consider 
essential for ‘educational purposes.” As it is officially 
explained, “under the new system the entire public of 
the commune will know who is getting these subsidies, 
what is their amount and why they are granted.” $1 


IN THE AREA of political and constitutional reforms, 
the regime is moving cautiously toward concrete pro- 
posals. The new constitution, being drafted for pres- 
entation to the public next spring, is said to have as its 
basic principle the “recognition of men as human beings, 
as producers, and as managers.” The self-governing 


80 Kardelj speech before the Federal Assembly, Borba, April 20, 
1961. 
81 Popovic speech, see fn. 8. 
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communes will be proclaimed the “basic cells” of the 
new system of social organization, and the role of the 
state is to be reduced to that of a “coordinator.” Some 
modifications of the parliamentary and electoral systems 
are also being considered. 

In discussing the political structure, the regime has 
laid great stress on the role of the SAWPY—the So- 
cialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia— 
as the major instrumentality for directing political or- 
ganization and activity. The six-million member Alli- 
ance, founded in 1953, is described as “neither a party, 
nor a political movement,” but rather a “‘supra-party” 
mass organization that will become the ‘‘main instrument 
of direct democracy’ in the decentralized structure of 
“self-government.” Its primary task is defined as pro- 
viding a forum ‘‘in which the policy of the organs of 
self-government will be discussed, formed and created.” 
It is also assigned the job of guiding, influencing and 
educating the population, and in particular the members 
of the various organs of local self-government. Toward 
these ends, new sections and branches of the organization 
are to be set up, and its propaganda activities are to be 
increased. 

It is of course manifest that Communists will con- 
tinue to occupy the key positions in the Socialist Alliance 
and its affiliated organizations, and their job will be to 
transmit and to ensure compliance with party directives. 
While insisting that the Socialist Alliance is to be a 
“democratic tribunal,’ regime spokesman have made 
clear that it is not to be a “passive transmitter” of ‘‘alien 
political and ideological trends” and that “‘any reac- 
tionary viewpoints must definitely be suppressed.” 22 
The need for vigilance against extremes of opposition 
has been underscored by Kardelj as follows: 


Remnants of the anti-socialist opposition are now trying 
to strengthen themselves on the basis of criticism starting 
from the position of humanism, liberalism, democracy. They 
are joined by the conservative defenders of the bureaucratic 
positions and outgrown concepts of state monopoly and 
administrative management.?2 


Such statements make it clear that “direct democracy” 
and ‘“‘self-government’”’ are to operate within well- 
guarded limits. 


Some Tentative Observations 


All of the foregoing discussion can best be summed 
up by certain basic questions: Will the reforms intro- 
duced by the Yugoslav regime really act as a brake 


32 [bid. 
88 Kardelj speech at SAWPY plenum, previously cited (fn. 4). 


against the bureaucratic-administrative intervention of 
the past? Or will they impel an even tighter political 
control over all activities in the guise of decentraliza- 
tion? What is the real meaning of slogans such as 
“the liberalization of the individual’ and “progressive 
revolutionary changes in social and political life” ? 

Only time, of course, can supply the answers to these 
questions, as the scope, effects and ramifications of the 
reform program become clearer. Nevertheless, certain 
observations are in order. In the writer’s view, it is 
obvious that the development of various forms of 
grass-roots “democracy” will be permitted only inso- 
far as they remain compatible with the continued 
monopoly of political power in the hands of the League 
of Communists. Though the new reforms arte likely 
to inject fresh air into political life and to stimulate social 
mobility, they will not be allowed to weaken the chain 
of top-to-bottom political command nor to alter the 
essential organizational structure of the totalitarian state. 
Through its control over the SAWPY and over the 
selection of candidates for the various existing and pro- 
posed organs of “self-government,” the party will pene- 
trate deep into the decentralized system of society and 
thereby preserve its authority. 

To say this is in no way to doubt the sincerity of 
the Yugoslav regime’s effort to reform communism 
from within, but only to point out the limits of the 
regime’s definition of reform. Nor can one belittle 


various positive side-effects of the program to date. 
Without doubt it has created an atmosphere of political 
relaxation and tolerance in Yugoslavia unequalled else- 
where in Eastern Europe, with the possible exception 
of Poland. Many political prisoners (including Milovan 
Djilas) have been released, relations with the Church 
have improved, and a new freedom of intellectual 
expression has become evident. Among other tangible 
signs of the relaxed atmosphere are the removal of vari- 
ous itksome restrictions previously imposed on for- 
eigners; a rapid increase in the number of Yugoslav 
tourists traveling abroad, mainly to the West; a reported 
total of one million convertible dollars in private bank- 
ing accounts, and the appearance of a wide range of 
Western dailies and periodicals in the kiosks. 

Whatever the limitations of the current program, 
it is also fair to give credit to the Yugoslav leadership 
for having expressed some recognition that social 
relations must become ‘“‘more tolerant, more human and 
more democratic” (to quote the official language), and 
for having had sufficient dynamism to proceed by ex- 
periment and searching, by trial and error, toward a 
more rational and liberalized system based on economic 
and administrative decentralization. How the regime 
will contain its experiments within the limits of com- 
patibility with the system of one-party rule—or whether, 
indeed, the reforms will ever reach those limits—is 
another of the questions that the future must answer. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


How Original is “Maoism’2 


By Arthur A. Cohen 


LIU SHAO-CH'I, heir apparent to Mao Tse-tung as 
head of the Chinese Communist Party, claimed in 1945 
that Mao had formulated a ““theory’’ of the Chinese 
revolution which constituted a new “development” of 
Communist doctrine on the revolutionary conquest of 
power. Liu’s tribute heralded the beginning of what 
has since proven to be an ambitious and persistent effort 
not only to exalt ‘the ideology of Mao’ as the sole 
guide for the Chinese Communist Party and people, but 
also to propagate an image of the Chinese party leader 
as the foremost living theorist of the world Communist 
movement. At least one Chinese party spokesman has 
credited Mao with more than fourteen major contribu- 
tions to Communist doctrine. 

The Chinese pretensions to Mao’s ideological pri- 
macy have figured as a highly important and thorny 
issue in the still continuing conflict of views between 
Moscow and Peking. If only for that reason, a fresh 
attempt to evaluate those pretensions seems worthwhile 
—especially since the Chinese claims presumably will 
remain a factor in the Sino-Soviet relationship even 
after Mao’s death, just as divergent Chinese and Soviet 
assessments of Stalin’s contribution have played a part 
in that relationship since the death of the former Soviet 
dictator. 


Mao as a Marxist Philosopher 


The first area in which the Chinese Communists claim 
that Mao has made a major creative contribution is that 
of Marxist philosophy, in particular his elaboration 
of Marxian dialectical materialism. This claim has been 
based principally on two essays attributed to Mao— 


Mr. Cohen is an American student of Chinese affairs. 
His article is drawn from a larger work now in progress. 
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”On Practice” and “On Contradiction’ —both alleged 
to have been originally written by him in 1937, but 
actually published in their present form only in 1950 
and 1952, respectively. 
Chinese Communist writers on theory credit Mao’s 
On Practice” with novel theoretical formulations in 
two specific respects. Li Ta terms the essay “‘a develop- 
ment of the Marxist-Leninist theory of practice,” * while 
others such as Ai Ssu-ch’i claim that it “clarifies and 
develops Engels’ and Lenin’s famous principle of abso- 
lute and relative truth.” ® 

It is difficult to grant validity to either of these con- 
tentions. Li’s claim appears without basis inasmuch as 
“On Practice” contains little more than paraphrased | 
passages of Lenin’s discussion of the theory of knowl- 
edge in his Philosophical Notebooks and Materialism 
and Em pivio-Criticism. As for Ai Ssu-ch’i’s thesis of a 
Maoist contribution to the Marxist theory of truth, a 
close reading of the relevant portions of Mao’s essay 
similarly reveals the discussion to be merely a reitera- 
tion, rather than a creative development, of ideas already 
set forth in Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism 
and Engels’ Anti-Dihring. Nor does “On Practice” 
have anything to add to the ideas of Engels and Lenin 
on appearance and essence, or to Marx’s critical reformu- 
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1 F.g., an article in the Honan Jih-pao (Chengchow), January 


14, 1960, declared: “Comtrade Mao Tse-tung is the most 
outstanding representative of the proletariat in our country, 
and the greatest and most outstanding revolutionary leader, 
statesman, and theorist of Marxism-Leninism in the modern 
eran 

2Li Ta, ‘‘On Practice-—The Philosophical Foundation of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Ideology,” in Selected Essays for the Study of 
“On Practice’ (2nd ed.), Chung-nan Jen-min Ch’'u-pan-she, 
Hankow, December 1951, p. 72. 

8 Ai Ssu-ch’i, “Comrade Mao Tse-tung Develops the Theory 
of Truth,” #bid., p. 56. 


lation of “the primacy of practice in knowledge’ as 
elaborated in the writings of Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 

Thus, nowhere in “‘On Practice’ does Mao introduce 
a genuinely novel idea or make a constructive contribu- 
tion to dialectical materialist doctrine on practice. In- 
deed, in a rather unusual commentary on Mao’s treatise, 
published in a Chinese Communist journal, Professor 
Feng Yu-lan, perhaps the greatest living historian of 
Chinese philosophical thought, acknowledges in effect 
that even pre-modern Chinese philosophers—particu- 
larly Mo Ti, Wang Ch’ung, and Wang Chuan-shan— 
had anticipated all of Mao’s ideas on the role of prac- 
tice in the knowing process.* 

The Chinese case with respect to the second of Mao’s 
philosophical essays, “On Contradiction,” is similarly 
exaggerated, but perhaps a shade stronger. Ai Ssu-ch’i 
claims that in this work Mao “further developed Lenin’s 
brilliant idea that ‘the dialectic, briefly defined, is the 
theory of the unity of opposites’” and also ‘‘further de- 
fined the correct relationship between internal contra- 
diction and external causation in the development of 
things.” 5 Actually, the essay says nothing new on the 
unity of opposites or the “particularity” of contradic- 
tion, nor does it “further define” the laws of causation 
beyond the concept of the ‘‘necessary self-movement’’ of 
things as expounded in Hegel’s Logic and subsequently 
in the writings of Engels and Lenin. Mao does indeed 
seem to have come up with one novel formulation, 
namely the contention that any contradiction has a 
“principal aspect’’ which is the determinant of qualita- 
tive change; but this rather suspect idea is the extent of 
his originality as a dialectical materialist and Marxist 
philosopher. 

Quite apart from the question of the substantive value 
of “On Practice’ and “On Contradiction” as a con- 
tribution to Marxist philosophy, there is also the ques- 
tion of whether the two essays were, in fact, written by 
Mao in substantially their present form in 1937, as the 
Chinese Communists claim. According to the Chinese 
Communist version, “On Practice” was written in July 
and “On Contradiction” in August of that year.* In- 


4Feng Yu-lan, “Mao Tse-tung’s ‘On Practice’ and Chinese 
Philosophy,” People’s China (Peking), November 16, 1951. 
Feng, however, felt constrained to conclude his article by 
saying that Mao had “successfully solved a problem which has 
claimed the attention of so many brilliant minds through the 
centuries.” 

5 Ai Ssu-ch’i, “Comprehend the Dialectic from the Aspect of 
‘On Contradiction’,” in Study “On Contradiction” (1st ed.) 
Hsin-chien-she Ch’u-pan-she, Peking, September 25, 1952, 
Pies ss 

€ See editors’ note accompanying the English translation of 
Mao’s “On Contradiction,” published in Peapsle’s China, July 
1, 1952. 


troductory editors’ notes accompanying the essays in 
Volumes I and II of Mao’s Selected Works (published 
in October 1951 and April 1952, respectively) state 
that both were originally presented by Mao as lectures 
at Yenan in 1937, and only the note to “On Contradic- 
tion” indicates a revision of the original text prior to 
its inclusion in Volume II. 


ACTUALLY, THERE IS considerable evidence casting 
doubt on this Chinese Communist version, and it may 
therefore be worthwhile to summarize the available 
facts. To begin with, as far as can be determined, “On 
Practice” was published in China for the first time in 
the central party organ Jen-min jih-pao on December 29, 
1950 (it was also published in the Soviet journal Bol- 
shevik, No. 23, December 1950, and commented on 
in Pravda, December 18, 1950); and “On Contradic- 
tion” first appeared in print in China, also in Jen-min 
jih-pao, on April 1, 1952. Although earlier collections 
of Mao’s major writings to date had been published in 
the mid-1940’s, they did not include either of these 
essays. Moreover, in a philosophical article published 
in May 1941, the Communist writer Hsiao Chou spe- 
cifically discussed the theory of practice without mak- 
ing any reference to Mao’s purported essay on the same 
subject.? 

It is also curious that Volume I of Mao’s Selected 
Works, as published in October 1951, included ‘On 
Practice’ but not “On Contradiction,” and that the latter 
appeared out of proper chronological sequence in Vol- 
ume II, published in April 1952 just after the essay 
had come out for the first time in Jen-min jih-pao. A 
statement by the Committee on Publication of Mao’s 
Works, appearing on the flyleaf of Volume II, offered 
no explanation of this curious fact, merely noting that 
“On Contradiction” “should have been in Volume I 
to accord with the author’s chronology” and would be 
transferred there in a later reprinting of the volume. 
This would strongly suggest that “On Contradiction” 
had not been ready for publication even as late as 
October 1951 when Volume I appeared. 

Still further reason for doubting the Chinese version 
is furnished by the sharp contrast in caliber of Marx- 
ist thinking between “On Practice” and “On Contradic- 
tion,” as published in 1950 and 1952, and another ex- 
ample of philosophical writing by Mao dating back, 
in actual fact, to 1940. The latter—part of an essay 
on dialectical materialism printed in a Shanghai maga- 


7 Hsiao Chow. “Study Theory and Practice,’ Ch’un-chung 
(The Masses), Vol. IV, No. 14, May 20, 1941, pp. 397- 
400. 
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zine in March 1940 §—appeats to be the only sample of 
Mao’s writing on Marxist philosophy to have been actu- 
ally published prior to 1950, and it sheds revealing light 
on the primitiveness of his philosophical ideas as of 
that period. In it Mao makes many mistakes—for ex- 
ample, his attribution to “idealists” of views which in 
fact were held by well-versed Marxists—and the entire 
fragment is a jumble of statements that are questionable 
as philosophy, Marxist or otherwise. Even Mao’s lieu- 
tenants apparently regarded the essay as a catastrophe. 
According to General Sheng Shih-ts’ai, the onetime 
warlord of Sinkiang Province, the Yenan Communist 
Fang Lin refused to show him the essay in 1940 with 
the remark, ‘“You had better not read it. From the theo- 
retical point of view, Chairman Mao’s ‘Dialectics’ is 
full of errors.’’ 


If this was the caliber of Mao’s philosophical think- 
ing in 1940, it is difficult to believe that any lectures he 
may have prepared and given at Yenan in 1937 on the 
Marxist theories of practice and contradiction could have 
been anything but equally primitive and unsophisticated. 
By contrast, however, ‘“‘On Practice’? and ‘On Contra- 
diction” in the form in which they were first published 
in 1950 and 1952 clearly show the hand of a theorist 
who, if not original in his thinking, at least develops 
his arguments along well-schooled and correct Marxist- 
Leninist lines. It therefore seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the published versions either were written 
at a much later date than the Chinese claim, or repre- 
sent such drastic revisions of Mao’s purported 1937 
lectures as to be altogether different from them. 


The Maoist “Theory” of Revolution 


So much for Mao’s pretensions to eminence as a “‘de- 
veloper’” of Marxist dialectical materialism. Is there 
any stronger foundation for the claim that he made an 
original and unique contribution to Communist doc- 
trine concerning the fundamentals of the revolutionary 
process ? 

Chinese Communist writers, it is true, have conceded 
that Mao’s general analysis of the problems of the 
Chinese revolution conformed essentially to the concepts 
of Lenin and Stalin. Chang Ju-hsin, for example, wrote 
in 1953 that during the period of the First Revolution- 
ary Civil War (1924-27) “Comrade Mao Tse-tung 


8 Mao Tse-tung, “Dialectical Materialism, Part II,’ Mén-chu 
(Democracy), Vol. I, No. 2, March 1940. 
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., the faithful student and comrade-in-arms of 
Stalin, upheld the viewpoints of Lenin and Stalin in re- 
gard to the problems of the revolution in China.” 1° 

But the Chinese nevertheless insist that Mao’s con- 
clusions had an independent value of their own. That 
is to say, they derived from Mao’s own analysis of 
Chinese conditions and were not just a direct appropria- 
tion of Leninist-Stalinist ideas. In the same article 
quoted above (which was, in fact, a tribute to Stalin pub- 
lished shortly after his death), Chang Ju-hsin went on 
to say that Mao arrived at “identical conclusions with 
those of Stalin regarding the fundamental problems of 
the Chinese revolution.” 

Another Chinese Communist writer, Shen Chih-yuan, 
takes a similar line in an article published early in 1952. 
Although acknowledging Mao’s general debt to Lenin 
and Stalin, he qualifies this by saying that in the period 
1924-27 the writings of Lenin and Stalin “had been 
disseminated in China only to a very small extent.” 
“Yet,” he adds, “Chairman Mao, already in this very 
period or even somewhat earlier, had finished his analy- 
sis of classes in Chinese society and his report on the 
peasant movement in Hunan . . . exercising independ- 
ent powers of reflection.” 14 But both Chang and Shen 
fail to mention an important historical fact, namely, that 
the policies actually followed by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in the middle and latter 1920’s, as well as the theo- 
retical justifications for them, were laid down and sent 
to China in numerous Comintern directives initiated and 
approved by Stalin. 

This has not deterred the Chinese from being quite 
specific in their claims on behalf of Mao. Ch’en Po-ta, 
Mao’s chief eulogist, wrote in 1951 that Mao “consis- 
tently adhered to . . . the Lenin-Stalin theory on the 
leadership of the proletariat and developed this theory 
in a concrete manner.” 1* (Italics added) Ch’en was re- 
ferring to the concept of proletarian rather than bour- 
geois leadership of the first stage of revolution directed 
at the overthrow of “feudalism and monarchy.” But it 
is difficult to see in what way Mao “developed” or 
elaborated upon Lenin’s thesis, set forth as early as 1905 
in his “Iwo Tactics of Social Democracy in the Demo- 
cratic Revolution,” that the proletariat must be the 


10 Chang Ju-hsin, “Stalin’s Great Theoretical Contributions 


to the Chinese Revolution,” Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), April 
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11 Shen Chih-yuan, “Study the Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, 
Volume I, Hsin-chien-she Chu-pan-she, Peking, January 20, 
1952, pp. 25-26. 

12Ch’en Po-ta, “Mao Tse-tung’s Theory of the Chinese 
Revolution is the Integration of Marxism-Leninism with the 
Practice of the Chinese Revolution,’ Hsueh-hsi (Peking), 
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“Jeader,’ and not a subsidiary of the bourgeoisie, in 
carrying out the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

Again, Chang Ju-hsin maintains that Mao was 
the first to propound the twofold thesis that revolutions 
in backward countries, such as China, are primarily peas- 
ant revolutions, and that the poor peasants constitute the 
most important force and the most reliable ally of the 
workers in these revolutions.1? This claim, however, 
ignores the evidence in one of Lenin’s early writings— 
“The Agrarian Program of Social Democracy” (1907) 
—attesting to his recognition, long before Mao, of the 
important role of the peasantry, and particularly the 
poor peasantry, in the early stage of the revolutionary 
process. Lenin wrote: 


We must have a clear idea of the character and significance 
of precisely the peasant agrarian revolution as one of the 
varieties of bourgeois revolution... .A section of the 
Marxists, the Right Wing, persistently made shift with an 
abstract, stereotyped conception of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion and failed to perceive the peculiar features of the 
present bourgeois revolution, which is precisely a peasant 
revolution. 


In the same work Lenin spoke of the “rural proletartat”’ 
as the primary revolutionary force in the countryside, 
using this term in the same sense as Engels had given 
it in “The Peasant Question in France and Germany” 
_ (1894) —that is, to designate poor farm workers as dis- 
tinct from big and small rural landowners. 

There is further evidence on this point in statements 
by Lenin’s contemporaries. Speaking critically of Lenin’s 
program for revolution, the Menshevik leader G. V. 
Plekhanov wrote (in his ““The Working Class and the 
Social Democratic Intelligentsia’): “It is not Marxism 
that we find in Lenin’s views, but—to use a term of 
ill repute—peasant insurrectionism, a new version of the 
theory of heroes leading the rabble.” Again, in 1924, 
Zinoviev saw the very key to Leninism in the impor- 
tance it attached to the agrarian question. ‘“Leninism,”’ 
he wrote, “is Marxism in the epoch of imperialist war 
and of the world revolution which began directly in a 
country where the peasantry predominates.” 14 


THUS, THERE WAS no departure from Leninism when 
P’eng P’ai, a member of the newborn Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, went into the countryside of Kwangtung 
Province in 1921 to organize the peasants, or when Mao 
himself in 1927 went to inquire into the revolutionary 


18 Chang Ju-hsin, On Two Works of Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
during the First Revolutionary Civil War, (pamphlet), Jen- 
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peasant uprisings in Hunan Province. The product of 
Mao’s inquiry was his March 1927 “Report of an In- 
vestigation into the Peasant Movement in Hunan,” per- 
haps the most striking thing he ever wrote. In it Mao 
gave an estimate of the total strength and revolutionary 
potential of the Hunan peasant movement, crediting the 
peasant associations with 70 percent of the revolutionary 
work in the province, and the urban population and mili- 
taty units with only 30 percent. There is every indica- 
tion that Mao’s findings were viewed at the time by his 
fellow Communists—and by the Comintern—simply as 
a useful and accurate estimate of the revolutionary poten- 
tialities of the Hunan peasantry, and not at all as the 
formulation of a heretical new “theory’’ of revolution. 
That this was the case is evidenced by the fact that the 
report was published in the Chinese party’s official 
journal, as well as in Moscow. (So, also, were P’eng 
P’ai’s reports of the same year on his experiences in 
organizing the first peasant soviet in China.) 

It was only after 1950, when the Chinese Commu- 
nists began laboring in earnest to build up Mao’s pres- 
tige as an eminent “theorist,” that his 1927 report was 
invested with a new aura of doctrinal originality. What 
had formerly been looked upon merely as a competent 
on-the-spot account of the Hunan peasant uprisings was 
now exalted as a brilliant Marxist-Leninist “theoretical” 
analysis of the Chinese revolution in general. (In keep- 
ing with this new treatment, Mao’s original reference 
to the inconspicuous role of the urban population in the 
Hunan revolts was expunged from the report when it 
was republished in Volume I of his Selected Works in 
October 1951.) But, as pointed out above, even if the 
report could be construed as outlining a Maoist ‘‘theory”’ 
of revolution, its recognition of the peasantry as an im- 
portant revolutionary force can hardly be regarded as 
any advance over the ideas formulated earlier by Lenin. 


Maoist Strategy and Tactics 


Mao’s early writings, then, contain nothing to sub- 
stantiate the claim of a creative development of Com- 
munist revolutionary doctrine. But the Chinese case for 
Mao does not stop there. It is a familiar Communist 
thesis that the leader who directs a Communist party 
in revolution contributes, by his formulations of actual 
strategy and tactics, to the “theory” of revolution itself. 
If the scope of “theory” is thus broadened, Mao can 
indeed be credited with two distinctive contributions— 
i.e., the strategy of waging revolution from self-sustain- 
ing rural bases and the tactics of guerrilla warfare. 

According to Ch’en Po-ta, Mao “worked out a series 
of complete conclusions . . . that it was possible for 
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the revolution to achieve victory first in the countryside, 
and that it was possible to establish long-term revolu- 
tionary bases there.” +> These conclusions were set forth 
by Mao in a report written in November 1928—“Strug- 
gle in the Chingkang Mountains’”—in which he enu- 
merated the prerequisites for establishing such bases and 
formulated a specific plan of organization. It can rea- 
sonably be argued that this Maoist strategy for waging 
the revolutionary struggle in China constituted a practical 
advance over Lenin’s general idea of establishing peasant 
soviets in backward countries. 

Ch’en also points to guerrilla warfare as another dis- 
tinctive feature of the Maoist strategy of revolution. This 
likewise seems justified, although it is difficult to de- 
termine to what extent Mao’s espousal of guerrilla tac- 
tics was actually inspired by Chu Te—described by a 
prewar American military observer of the Chinese Red 
Army as “pre-eminent” in this field *—and other Chi- 
nese Communist military leaders. The fact that Chinese 
Communist publications in recent years have made no 
mention of Chu’s numerous writings on guerrilla warfare, 
the tactics of protracted war, and “‘quick-decision at- 
tack” suggests that Chu’s light may well have been con- 
cealed in order that Mao’s might shine more brightly. 

What is most important, however, is that Mao’s whole 
scheme of waging a prolonged revolutionary struggle 
from self-sustaining Communist bases in the country- 
side, utilizing tactics of guerrilla warfare, was conceived 
not as a general “theory” of revolution, but as a con- 
crete, practical strategy for the conquest of power in the 
specific conditions that prevailed in China. It was, in 
fact, dictated by those conditions and represented per- 
haps the only strategy which could enable the Chinese 
Communists to carry on the revolutionary struggle. 
Mao’s approach to the problem of gaining ruling power 
was consistently pragmatic, not theoretical; it was based 
on the key premise that it was necessary to win by what- 
ever means offered themselves at the moment. Conse- 
quently, his writings contain sanction for a wide variety 
of actions appropriate to almost any set of circumstances. 


MAO’S EULOGISTS have even attempted to give his 
pragmatic, common-sense approach the status of a new 
precept of Communist strategy. In a review hailing the 
appearance of Volume IV of Mao's Selected Works in 
November 1960, two Chinese Communist writers called 
Mao’s “paper tiger’’ concept—defined as “‘slighting the 


15 Ch’en, op. cit. 

16 Major Evans F. Carlson, “The Chinese Army: Its Organi- 
zation and Military Efficiency,’ in Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, Vol. VII, Sec. 3, October 6, 1939, p. 20. 
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enemy strategically and taking full account of him tac- 
tically’’—“‘a new development of enormous significance 
in the theory of Marxist-Leninist strategy and tactics.’’ 17 
It is nothing of the sort, it is just a platitude. Virtually 
every revolutionary leader, including many a non-Com- 
munist nationalist, has exercised caution in the face of 
superior enemy strength. Stalin himself was a pastmas- 
ter in showing contempt for the enemy “strategically” 
while exercising caution “tactically.” After all, only a 
lunatic would fail to act cautiously if what he con- 
sidered a ‘‘paper tiger” appeared for the moment to have 
the capacities of a real one. 

A further point should be mentioned in connection 
with the Maoist strategy of revolution. Mao’s writings 
of 1928, in which he formulated the idea of establishing 
rural revolutionary bases, carried the implication that 
this was a strategy specifically applicable to the peculiar 
political and geographical environment of China. After 
1949, however, the Chinese Communists began taking 
the line that Mao’s formula for revolution—now desig- 
nated ‘the road of Mao Tse-tung’”’—furnished a model 
strategy for all backward countries. Thus, when one of 
Mao’s original writings—‘“Why Can China’s Red Po- 
litical Power Exist?”” (October 1928) —was republished 
in the first volume of his Selected Works in 1951, a 
footnote was appended to it emphasizing the applica- 
bility of the Chinese revolutionary experience to other 
countries “‘of the East.” The key passage in the footnote 
reads: 


Thus, just as the Chinese people have done, all or at least 
some of the colonial peoples of the East can hold big or 
small base areas and maintain revolutionary regimes for 
an extended period, carry on a protracted revolutionary 
war to encircle the cities from the countryside, and proceed 
gradually to take over the cities and win nationwide victory 
in their respective countries.18 


This Chinese Communist line has been a thorn in 
Moscow’s side ever since it was enunciated—and it is 
even more irritating now that the Peking regime is ac- 
tively competing with the Russians for influence not 
only in the underdeveloped countries of Asia but also in 
Africa and Latin America. Peking can claim, if only by 
implication, that every leader of a rural-based national- 
ist revolutionary movement in the colonial and under- 
developed areas of the world is following ‘‘the road of 


17 Teng Li-ch’un and Wu Chiang, “‘Dialectics is the Algebra 
of Revolution: Read the Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, 
Volume IV,” Hung Ch’i (Red Flag), Nos. 20-21 (combined), 
November 1, 1960, p. 25. 

18 See English edition of Mao’s Selected Works, Vol. I, 
International Publishers, New York, 1954, footnote 7 on 
p. 304. 


Mao Tse-tung,’ whether he ever heard of Mao or not. 
Here, Moscow is at a disadvantage, for it cannot cite 
Lenin and Stalin as architects of this special kind of 
revolutionary strategy. 


People’s Democratic Dictatorship 


Besides his contribution to the practical strategy, if 
not the “theory,” of revolution, Mao is claimed to have 
formulated a distinctly new concept of the type of 
transitional state to be instituted following the Com- 
munist acquisition of power. This Maoist concept goes 
under the name of “people’s democratic dictatorship.” 

According to Marx, the overthrow of the bourgeois 
state by proletarian revolution was to be followed by the 
establishment of an interim state structure defined as a 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,’ which would rule dur- 
ing-the period of transition toward the ultimate state- 
less and classless society of full communism. Engels, 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin all elaborated upon the con- 
cept of proletarian dictatorship in their writings. 

What Marx originally envisioned was a state under 
the dictatorship of a single class, the workers. In his 
“Two Tactics,’ however, Lenin—over the objections of 
Trotsky—broadened Marx’s concept of a one-class dic- 
tatorship, envisaging instead a “democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry” as the provisional form 
to be assumed by a revolutionary government. Similarly, 
in 1926, Stalin predicted the establishment, specifically 
in China, of a revolutionary government which “will in 
general resemble in character the government we used 
to talk about in our country in 1905, that is, something 
in the nature of a democratic dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and peasantry.” 1 Although the new international 
Communist line decreed by the Comintern in 1935, 
which directed Communist collaboration with other 
leftist parties in forming “popular front’’ governments, 
could perhaps be regarded as containing the germ of a 
broader concept of the post-revolutionary state, there 
was no actual redefinition of ideological theory on this 
point, in terms of class structure, until Mao enunciated 
his concept of “people’s democratic dictatorship.” 

The essential difference between the established Len- 
inist-Stalinist concept of proletarian dictatorship and 
Mao’s new concept of people’s democratic dictatorship 
lay in the fact that the latter envisaged, instead of a two- 
class dictatorship, a “joint dictatorship of several revolu- 
tionary classes.” Mao first enunciated this idea of multi- 


19 J. V. Stalin, “Prospects of the Revolution in China,” 
Works, Vol. VIII, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1954, pp. 38-39. 


class rulership in his Chinese Revolution and the CCP, 
written in 1939, and he further elaborated it in On New 
Democracy (1940) and On the People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship (1949). The most notable feature of the 
Maoist concept, as developed in these writings, was its 
inclusion of the “revolutionary segment of the national 
bourgeoisie’ —meaning, actually, the most cooperative 
elements of the capitalist class—among those who 
would share ruling power in the post-revolutionary 
state pending the transition to socialism, and thence to 
eventual communism, 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS naturally have lost no 
opportunity to play up Mao’s concept of people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship—with some justification—as a “‘crea- 
tive development of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 2° Moreover, much as 
in the case of the Maoist strategy of revolution, Peking 
spokesmen not merely insisted—at least, until 1954— 
that Chinese-style people’s dictatorship differed dis- 
tinctly from Soviet-type proletarian dictatorship, but 
also suggested that it was an especially appropriate model 
for Communist movements in the colonial and under- 
developed areas to adopt in the event of revolutionary 
success. 

This too, of course, was galling to the Soviet leader- 
ship, and Soviet writers, in discussing Mao’s concept of 
people’s democratic dictatorship, generally glossed over 
its originality by equating it with Lenin’s formula of 
two-class dictatorship. Then, in 1954, there were signs 
of a Chinese retreat. An article in the Chinese Com- 
munist theoretical review Hsweh-hsi (Study) acknowl- 
edged that there was no “essential” difference between 
“proletarian” and “people’s democratic’ dictatorship, 
and that the only difference was one of “form.” #1 This 
Chinese compromise evidently satisfied Moscow and was 
formalized in 1956 at the Eighth Congress of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. 

If there were any actual differences between the Chi- 
nese Communist “‘people’s democratic dictatorship” in 
its formative years and the Soviet totalitarian state, these 
have long since ceased to exist in fact, if not in theory. 
Despite the continued existence of so-called “demo- 
cratic” (non-Communist) parties in China, power is 
monopolized as exclusively by the CPC as by the CPSU, 
and the Chinese Communist dictatorship has imposed its 


20F.g, Liu P’ing-lin, “Seriously Study Comrade Mao Tse- 


tung’s Doctrine of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
Ta-chung Jih-pao (Tsinan), May 12, 1960. 

21 Ti Chao-pai, “State Capitalism in Our Transition Period,” 
Hsueh-hsi, February 2, 1954. 
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will on capitalists and non-capitalists alike, with a ruth- 
lessness that has even been offensive to some other 
members of the Communist bloc. 


Contradictions in Socialist Society 


One of the more recent contributions to Communist 
theory that have been claimed for Mao concerns the ideas 
he formulated in 1957 on the subject of contradictions 
within socialist society. These ideas were enunciated by 
Mao in an address delivered at a meeting of the Su- 
preme State Conference in February 1957—the speech 
that paved the way for the spectacular developments 
of the “hundred flowers” campaign. The text of the 
address was not made public at the time but eventually 
appeared in the Chinese Communist press—apparently in 
drastically revised form—under the title, ‘On the Cor- 
rect Handling of Contradictions Among the People.” 22 

In an article published in June 1960, a Chinese Com- 
munist writer on Marxist philosophy claimed that Mao’s 
1957 speech had “for the first time distinguished be- 
tween two kinds of contradiction in society . . . an- 
tagonistic and non-antagonistic.” 23 This is false, as 
such a distinction had been made as far back as 1939 by 
Soviet theoreticians M. Rozental and P. Yudin, and had 
subsequently been elaborated upon by Andrei Zhdanov 
in 1947, Yudin in 1948, and B. Kedrov in 1951. Even 
some Chinese Communist theorists had already written 
along the same line in 1956. 

The fact of the matter is that the significance of Mao’s 
discourse did not reside in the elaboration of any new 
theoretical concept, but lay rather—typically enough— 
in the realm of practical policy. In effect, the speech 
took the Marxist idea of “‘contradictions” (7.e., con- 
flicts) out of the context of philosophical theory and 
made it the basis—indeed, almost a slogan—for a na- 
tionwide campaign aimed at “rectifying’’ bureaucratic 
tendencies among party officials and regaining the sup- 
port of disaffected intellectuals. 

From the policy standpoint, however, Mao’s Febru- 
aty 1957 pronouncement did contain some significant 
departures from Soviet precedent. Whereas Stalin, in 
his Problems of Leninism (1926), had conceded merely 
the possibility of conflict between the Communist Party 
and the working class, Mao went beyond this to state 
that ‘‘a contradiction between leaders and led . . . does 
exist . . . under socialism.’’ Again, whereas Soviet prac- 


22 Text published by New China News Agency, June 18, 1957. 
23. Wu Chiang, “The Victory of the Dialectical Law of 
History,” Che-hsueh Yen-chiu (Philosophical Research), No. 
6, June 10, 1960. 
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tice sanctioned criticism only when it was directed at 
derelictions on the part of individual party functionaries, 
Mao’s pronouncement invited non-Communists to join 
in criticizing not only individual officials but the whole 
Communist Party. Mao further deviated from Soviet 
precedent in transferring certain contradictions between 
the working class and the bourgeoisie, defined as “an- 
tagonistic’” in the USSR, to the “‘non-antagonistic’’ cate- 
gory in Communist China; and he also made the startling 
announcement that strikes—forbidden by the Soviet re- 
gime—would be tolerated by the Peking government 
provided they were ‘“‘small in scale.” Conflicts involv- 
ing criticisms of official conduct, declared Mao, ought 
properly to be resolved in one of two ways: either those 
who voiced the criticisms should be satisfactorily shown 
that they were mistaken; or, if the criticisms were found 
justified, the offending officials should “rectify” their 
errors. 

Some, if not most, of these Maoist innovations were 
looked upon by Moscow with strong distaste. In China 
itself, moreover, the outpouring of anti-party criticism 
during the climactic phase of the “hundred flowers” 
campaign brought a sharp shift away from the policies 
of liberalization which Mao’s speech of February 1957 
had seemed to foreshadow. Today, virtually the only 
aspect of this pronouncement which still seems to be an 
acceptable topic of discussion in Chinese Communist 
theoretical journals is the matter of ‘‘non-antagonistic”’ 
contradiction between the working class and the bour- 
geoisie. 


The Transition to Communism 


Originality has also been claimed for a number of 
Mao’s ideas on the subject of China’s transition to social- 
ism and eventual communism. For the most part these 
claims have related to Maoist policies strictly in the 
realm of economics, an area outside this writer’s com- 
petence, and will therefore not be discussed here. How- 
ever, one claim of a more general nature which de- 
serves attention concerns Mao’s ideas regarding the 
transformation of the capitalist class. In a June 1955 
article, a Chinese Communist theorist credited Mao with 
formulating the unprecedented principle that capitalists 
can be peacefully “reconstructed” or “reformed” (kai- 
tsao) into reliable members of socialist society, rather 
than being forcibly liquidated as a class. The article 
stated: 


In a state where the proletariat has seized power under 
definite social and historical conditions, the establishment 
of the principle that capitalist elements can be basically 


reformed under socialist guidance is another brilliant 
contribution of Comrade Mao Tse-tung to the treasure 
house of Marxism-Leninism. This theory never before ap- 
peared in the classical works of Marxism-Leninism, and 
no country in the world [before China] has ever gone 
through this kind of experience.?4 


Actually, both Marx and Lenin had envisaged peace- 
ful alternatives to the physical extermination of capital- 
ists, although Mao certainly carried their ideas much 
farther. Lenin, in his “Unavoidable Catastrophe and 
Boundless Promises’’ (May 1917), stated that indi- 
vidual capitalists or ‘“‘even the majority of capitalists” 
would not be deprived of everything, and that “‘the-pro- 
letariat . . 
tasks, subject to the control of the workers themselves.” 
Again, in May 1918, Lenin cited Marx’s own conjec- 
ture that capitalists might “come over to socialism peace- 
fully.” It remained for Mao, however, to formulate the 
idea that the capitalists, as a class, could be transformed 
mentally into workers in a socialist society. This was a 
novel concept indeed, and its implementation was aided 
by the development of the equally new Maoist technique 
of mass ‘thought remolding,” or “brainwashing.” 

But it is above all the “people’s communes’’ which 
Chinese Communist writers cite as blazing a new Maoist 
path towards the goal of full communism. They con- 
cede that Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin developed 
almost all of the general principles that will underlie the 
fully Communist society of the future, and they also 
admit that Stalin already had something to say about 
communes before Mao elaborated and actually imple- 
mented the idea in developing the Chinese commune 
system. However, Mao’s great and decisive contribu- 
tion, the Chinese claim, lay precisely in his fashioning 
of the people’s communes—spontaneously “‘created by 
the Chinese masses’—so that they might serve as a 
concrete organizational instrumentality for effecting the 
transition from socialist “collective ownership” to com- 
munist “ownership by the whole people.” Thus, one 
Chinese Communist theorist wrote in 1959: 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s major contribution was his ability 
to see the significance of the people’s communes in long- 
range historical perspective. Guided by Marxist-Leninist 
theories, he combined the lessons of the great classics and 
improved the communes so that they became the best form 
to be used in completing the building of socialism as well 
as the best organizational form for China’s transition to 
a communist society.?° 


24Shu Wei-kuang, “The Gradual Leap in China’s Transition 
Period,” ibid., No. 1, June 1955. 

25 Fan Hung, Study Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin on the 
Theory of Communism (pamphlet), Peking, April 1959, pp. 
42-51. 
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Chinese Communist claims regarding the communes 
were most exaggerated in the early period of their ex- 
istence in 1958, when they were exuberantly hailed as 
marking the start of China’s transition from socialism 
to communism. This boast, signifying in effect that 
Communist China not only had progressed as far in 
one decade as the Soviet Union had in four, but also 
had discovered a short cut from socialism to communism 
which did not require a high degree of industrialization 
and technological development, aroused both anger and 
apprehension in Moscow. Soviet pressure was evidently 
brought to bear on Peking, with the result that Chinese 
Communist spokesmen began backtracking from the 
earlier line that China had already embarked on the 
building of full communism.?* Moreover, despite con- 
tinued lip service to the commune concept on the part 
of the Peking regime, the actual role and importance of 
the communes have gradually declined since 1959, 
with the production brigades and teams tending to be- 
come the real basic units of rural economic activity in 
China. 


“Maoism” in Perspective 


What conclusion, then, can be drawn regarding the 
validity of the Chinese Communist claims of a distinc- 
tive “ideology of Mao Tse-tung’’ or, as it has even been 
called, ‘‘Mao Tse-tung-ism’’? 2? Can Mao justifiably be 
credited with having developed—as these designations 
are so obviously intended to suggest—a new and unique 
strain of Marxism-Leninism? 

In the light of preceding analysis of the allegedly 
“original” elements in Mao’s thought, there appears to 
be slight justification for attributing to him any really 
significant, new contribution to the basic philosophy and 
theory of communism. Mao, in fact, has been much 
less a philosopher and theorist than a talented and te- 
sourceful political leader. While he has indeed intro- 
duced a number of innovations in the course of his 
career, these have been primarily innovations of method 
inspired and shaped by practical considerations, rather 
than substantive modifications of theory or principle. 


26 Sripati Chandra-sekhar, an Indian visitor to Communist 


China in 1959, quoted officials in Peking as boasting to him 
that the Chiliyin Commune, near Chengchow, was “the latest 
development, where we have gone one step ahead of the 
Soviet Union.’ See Chandra-sekhar’s article, ‘‘Mao’s War 
with the Chinese Family,’ New York Times Magazine, May 
ily, “alobish se. Tor 

27 The latter term was used in an Editors’ Introductory Note 
prefacing an earlier collection of Mao’s writings, Mao Tse- 
tung Hsuan Chi, published in Dairen in November 1947. 
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One of the Chinese Communists’ most cherished slo- 
gans says that “politics takes command’’—and if the 
words “over theory”’ are added, it fits Mao perfectly. For, 
in Mao’s book, theory is primarily a tool to be manipu- 
lated for the purpose of rationalizing and legitimizing a 
policy deemed necessary on pragmatic grounds. Thus, 
his pronouncements are characteristically couched in a 
style keyed to the reasoning of the simplest Chinese 
peasant in order to assure that the policy he is expound- 
ing will be immediately comprehended and obeyed with- 
out question. 

Mao can, in fact, be extraordinarily nimble in his use 
of dialectics for political ends. In his original, unpub- 
lished speech of February 1957 on contradictions, he 
was reliably reported to have said that the ‘antagonistic’ 
contradiction between the Chinese Communist regime 
and Chiang Kai-shek would automatically become “non- 
antagonistic” if Chiang returned Taiwan to People’s 
China! (This was one of the passages excised from the 
text as finally published in June 1957.) It may be said 
that Mao, in manipulating theory to fit political objec- 
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tives, has acted as an apt disciple of Lenin and Stalin, 
but it would be hard to imagine Lenin and Stalin stretch- 
ing theory quite so flagrantly as Mao sometimes has. 
And though he now attacks Khrushchev’s departures 
from Marxist-Leninist othodoxy, Mao must labor to 
conceal his own practical deviations. 

In sum, if one can speak at all of “an ideology of 
Mao” or ‘Maoism,” and of a distinctive ‘Chinese’ 
communism, they differ from Marxism-Leninism and 
from Soviet communism primarily in matters of method 
and form, and not of essential substance. The differ- 
ences are no greater than those which distinguish the 
African elephant from his cousin in India. Yet, the 
Chinese Communists must go on asserting the individu- 
ality of ““Maoism’’ and of the Chinese brand of com- 
munism, not only because Mao’s personal ambition to 
be recognized as the world’s foremost Communist thinker 
is every bit as intense as Stalin’s was, but also because 
Communist China as a nation aspires to a position of 
world prestige and power no less imposing than that 
held by the Soviet Union. 
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Lessons of the Spanish Civil War 


The Spanish Civil War, 
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Reviewed by Victor Alba 


TO WRITE ABOUT the Spanish civil war is one of 
the most perplexing tasks imaginable. If the writer has 
not himself experienced what he is trying to relate as 
history, he runs the risk of presenting many events 
which seem to be without motivation because the author 
has not detailed the political climate explaining them. 
On the other hand, if he /as lived through these events, 
he rarely succeeds in avoiding the pitfall of taking a 
partisan attitude, for the Spanish civil war, by its very 
nature, did not and does not permit of impartiality. 
Yet, the perplexity of the subject has not deterred the 
accumulation of an overwhelming abundance of writ- 
ings about that conflict—almost invariably partisan. No 
other event in the period between the two world wars 
so profoundly affected the lives, the political views, and 
the ideological evolution of men of the Western world. 
And none other caused so much blood to flow—or, 
eventually, so much ink. 

Viewed in this light, the book by Hugh Thomas— 
who was only five years old when the struggle in Spain 
commenced, and who had to form his opinions chiefly 
on the basis of documents, supplemented by conver- 
sations with surviving participants—is as surprising as 
it is significant. Perhaps these are the indispensable 
prerequisites for writing a truly objective book about 
the Spanish war, for Thomas has produced possibly the 
only one to appear thus far. Not only that, but it is a 
miraculously well-written and stirring book, which 


Mr. Alba, whose articles and reviews appear frequently 
in this journal, has written extensively on Spanish and 
Latin American affairs. 


can both be read with emotion and consulted with con- 
fidence. And the facts of the Spanish war still need 
recollection, for they are full of warnings and lessons 
that are relevant today. 

Thomas’ book is divided into seven parts, the first 
of which is devoted to the background of the civil war. 
Here, two lessons emerge that might well be pertinent 
to certain countries at the present time. The first is that 
the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera, which had 
been preceded by a long period of pro forma democracy 
devoid of any real ideological content, left the nation 
without political experience, which in turn permitted 
the rapid spread of fascism among a section of Spanish 
youth. The second lesson, which has even greater 
relevance today, derives from the manner in which an 
initially weak Communist party successfully gained 
dominance over the embattled Spanish Republican gov- 
ernment. 


WHEN THE REPUBLIC was proclaimed in 1931, 
the numerical strength of the Spanish Communist Party 
was insignificant. According to the testimony of Pravda’s 
own correspondent in Spain, the party then had a mere. 
800 members;? and Walter Krivitsky, who was also 
there as a Soviet NKVD agent, reports that even by 
1936 the membership had reached only 3,000.” In part, 
this weakness stemmed from the splintering of the 
patty in 1928, when those leaders who refused to 
submit to what they termed Moscow’s “ideological 
colonialism” broke away from the party ranks. The 
leaders who took command thereafter—Bullejos, Trilla, 
and Adame, all of whom were later expelled—reluctantly 
bowed to the current Moscow line and called for “all 
power to the soviets’—this at a time when hardly any- 
one in Spain even knew what a soviet was, and when 
there was enormous popular enthusiasm for the newborn 
republic. 


1Cited in David T. Cattell, Communist Policy in Spain 


During the Spanish Civil War, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1956, p. 34. 
2 In Stalin’s Secret Service, Harper, New York, 1939, p. 34. 
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The result was the complete isolation of the party. 
The Communist-led “unified” labor unions were mere 
skeletal organizations; Communist newspapers had 
a negligible circulation; and in the Cortes [ parliament} 
the party had only one supporter, who, at that, had 
been elected as a Republican but subsequently became 
a Communist. In the elections of 1933, which the 
rightists won, the Communists succeeded in electing only 
one deputy to the Cortes. They did better in the elec- 
tions of 1936, when they managed to win 13 seats (in 
a chamber of 452 deputies), but this was possible only 
because of the electoral coalitions of leftist parties that 
were formed under the label of the Popular Front. 
In Spain at least, these coalitions were not forged 
through the initiative of the Communists, who in 1934— 
when the Alianza Obrera (Workers’ Alliance) was 
organized to combat the political advance of the Right— 
still refused to enter into alliance with the Socialists 
and Anarcho-Syndicalists. The Communist Party, in 
this period, was controlled by the Argentine Vittorio 
Codovila (known as Medina), assisted by the Bulgarian, 
Stepanov. 


ALTHOUGH THOMAS sketches the political back- 
ground, he does not, in the reviewer's opinion, ade- 
quately bring out either how weak Communist influence 
in Spain actually was on the eve of the civil war, or 
how it was possible suddenly to transform this weak- 
ness into strength once the conflict had begun. There 
were two main factors which enabled the Communist 
Party to swell its popular following and, in the end, 
to influence the whole of Republican policy. The first 
was the party’s adoption of a moderate position—na- 
tionalist and against revolution—which made it a rally- 
ing point for the Spanish middle class. (The Com- 
munists never penetrated the working class and the 
peasantry, where the Socialists and Anarcho-Syndicalists 
remained the only real forces.) The second was the 
fact that the Republic had to turn to the Soviet Union 
for arms because the democratic powers refused them. 

Because all this is not sufficiently explained, the 
reader of Thomas’ book finds the Communists suddenly 
coming to power without his being able to understand 
why. And this prevents him from learning the obvious 
lesson of these historical events—namely, that wherever 
there is a Communist party, however weak it may be 
and however numerous its past blunders, the danger 
always exists that it can capitalize on the emergence of 
a favorable combination of circumstances to make itself 
an influential force in the political life of the country. 
What created such a propitious set of citcumstances in 
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Spain was not so much the growth of fascism, nor the 
revolutionary climate in the country, nor even the civil 
war by itself; it was rather the fear of social change 
which gripped the Spanish middle classes, in conjunc- 
ture with the non-intervention policy adopted by the 
democratic powers vis-a-vis the Spanish conflict. The 
Communists in Spain knew how to take full advantage 
of the opportunity presented by these circumstances— 
and their success should warn against indifference to 
the same possibility elsewhere today. 


IT IS NECESSARY, in this connection, to call attention 
to an important error in Thomas’ treatment. Through- 
out his book, he pictures the Partido Obrero de Uni- 
ficacion Marxista (Workers’ Party for Marxist Unifica- 
tion) or POUM, as Trotskyite, semi-Trotskyite (p. 9), 
or dominated by Trotskyites who, he says, composed the 
“central group” of the organization (p. 71). This is 
inaccurate. The POUM was formed in 1935 through the 
fusion of two predecessor organizations—the Bloque 
Obrero y Campesino (Workers’ and Peasants’ Bloc), 
headed by Joaquin Maurin, which had broken away from 
the Third International in 1928, and which had some 
3,000 active members and many sympathizers in Cata- 
lonia; and the Izquierda Comunista (Communist Left) , 
headed by Andreu Nin, which had no more than 50 
members. Although it is true that Nin served as 
POUM secretary-general during the war (since the 
actual incumbent, Maurin, was a prisoner in the Franco 
zone), the former Trotskyites did not exercise any de- 
cisive influence in the party leadership at either the na- 
tional or the local level. 


In fact, the leadership had to devote no small share 
of its energies to combatting the maneuvers of a small 
group of genuine Trotskyites—the majority of whom 
were French and Italian—who sought to infiltrate the 
POUM. Trotsky, who had from the start opposed the 
merger of the Izquierda Comunista and the Bloque 
Obrero y Campesino, continued to attack the POUM 
vigorously throughout the civil war, accusing it of being 
petty-bourgeois and diversionist. And the Trotskyites 
were not among the foreign left-wing parties and 
groups which gave the POUM international support 
when it became the victim of Communist persecution. 
(This support came from the British Independent 
Labour Party, the French Parti Ouvrier et Paysan (under 
Marceau Pivert), the German Brandlerians, and other 
left-wing socialist fringe groups or Communist splinter 
groups opposed to the Fourth International.) 


Thomas’ erroneous picture of the POUM is the 
more regrettable in view of the fact that the importance 


of the part played by this organization in the Spanish 
war was out of all proportion to its small numbers. 
Indeed, the importance of its role can justly be cited 
as an example of the force that can be exerted by a 
courageous political stand in a time of ideological con- 
fusion. The Communists—backed by the republican 
parties and the right-wing Socialists—maintained that 
the only important objective was to win the war and 
defend the national independence, menaced by German 
and Italian aid to Franco, and not to carry out a social 
revolution. On the contrary, the POUM, the CNT 
(Confederaci6n Nacional del Trabajo—National Con- 
federation of Labor), and the left-wing Socialists held 
firm to the position that the war could not possibly be 
won if it were fought solely to preserve a republic that 
had failed not only to carry out needed reform and pre- 
vent civil war at home, but also to gain the support of 
the outside democratic powers. To win the war, they 
affirmed, it was imperative to complete the social revo- 
lution. 


NOTHING WHATEVER in the political declarations 
and literature issued by the POUM warrants labeling 
it as Trotskyite, and to do so is not only to do grave 
injustice to the hundreds of POUM members—among 
them Andreu Nin—who were assassinated and post- 
humously vilified by the Communists, but also to obscure 
from sight another valuable lesson of the Spanish civil 
war. The Communist persecution of the POUM was 
launched in 1937, shortly after the Moscow purge trials 
started. At that time the Trotskyite label was the most 
damning and minatory insult that could come from the 
lips of Stalin’s adherents. The fact that the massive 
Communist propaganda campaign against the POUM 
actually succeeded in affixing this label so firmly that 
even today a serious historical writer can still repre- 
sent this organization as Trotskyite provides yet another 
demonstration of how penetrating and lastingly per- 
nicious the Communists’ propaganda can be. 

In a broader historical sense, the effect of this Com- 
munist deception is to reduce the significance of the 
fight waged by the POUM within the Spanish Re- 
publican camp to the level of a mere political squabble. 
At a time when the Republic was dependent on Soviet 
arms and when the popular front euphoria was at its 
peak, to dare denounce the true character of the Moscow 
trials and the real motivations behind Soviet aid, as did 
the POUM, was an act not of fanaticism but of fore- 
sight and political courage. After 1938, when the lead- 
ers of the party were tried as traitors, even to admit 
membership in the POUM could cost one’s life. The 
case made against the POUM—which Thomas explains 


very well—offers a good example of the technique em- 
ployed in the Moscow trials, and one cannot fail to 
read a warning in the fact that this technique was so 
successful. 


IN THOMAS’ TREATMENT of Juan Negrin one finds 
yet another instance where the author, not having lived 
through the civil war, fails to see things in correct 
perspective. Thomas represents Negrin as independent 
of the Communists. This is a mistake in judgment which 
could lead to serious misunderstanding of the relation- 
ships between the Communists and the other political 
forces contending for power in Republican Spain. 

Dr. Juan Negrin, a distinguished physiologist and 
right-wing Socialist, was appointed Prime Minister of 
the Republic in 1937 after Francisco Largo Caballero 
(left-wing Socialist) resigned from that office rather 
than submit to Soviet orders. The right-wing Socialists 
had supported Negrin as their candidate for the premier- 
ship in the hope of using the Communists (who them- 
selves had suggested Negrin for the post) in their fight 
against Largo Caballero. Eventually, this maneuver 
boomeranged and the right-wing Socialists were removed 
from power, except for those who, like Negrin, gave 
in to the Communists and carried out their policy. While 
it would be mistaken to draw a parallel between Cuba in 
1959-61 and Spain in 1936-39, the case of Negrin— 
from the standpoint of political psychology and the 
techniques of exploiting political allies—may help to- 


3 Other minor errors in Thomas’ book deserve to be men- 


tioned: David Rey was not executed, but died while out ‘on 
parole” (libertad vigilada) after having spent many years in 
prison under sentence of death, which was finally commuted 
to life imprisonment (p. 568). Moix, although he had been 
an Anarcho-Syndicalist, belonged to the Catalan Communist 
party (called the United Socialist Party of Catalonia) during 
the war (p. 595). General Miaja died not in New York, but 
in Mexico (p. 619). The exiles who tried to smuggle arms 
into Spain in 1945 were not simply Spaniards who had fought 
with the French maguis but Communists who were carrying 
out the ‘National Union” plan of the Communist Party; the 
maquisards of the other Spanish organizations did not partici- 
pate in this venture, which they considered suicidal and criminal 
(p. 620). It is a mistake to refer to the Catalan or Valencian 
nationalists as separatists. The separatists constituted then, 
as they do now, only a very small minority within the nationalist 
movement in Catalonia and Valencia (pp. 192 and 551). 
Finally, one wonders on what Thomas based his opinion that 
Alcala Zamora accepted the presidency of the Republic ‘‘attracted, 
no doubt, by the salary and the magnificence of the position” 
(p. 47). The ‘magnificence’? may have attracted him, as it 
would any politician, but no one has ever suggested before 
that Alcala Zamora showed any special interest in the money, 
which he did not need since he was a comparatively wealthy 
man. 
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ward an understanding of Castro in contemporary Cuba. 
Thomas’ error of judgment can perhaps be explained by 
the fact that he frequently consulted Negrin, who 
throughout his years of exile in London always denied 
that he had played the Communist game. 

The great lesson taught by these aspects of the 
Spanish war is that Communist infiltration fails when- 
ever it is attempted against an organization forged in 
a common struggle and equipped with political experi- 
ence and a solid doctrinal base. In Spain the Communists 
could not muzzle the Anarcho-Syndicalist CNT, the 
Socialist left-wing, and the POUM, but they succeeded 
in causing confusion and hesitation in the republican 
parties, in dominating (with the help of the police) 
the unions of the Socialist UGT (Unién General de 
Trabajadores) and in utilizing the right-wing So- 
cialists. Spain is but one of the many instances show- 
ing that the Communists can take over with ease a large 
organization that lacks a firm ideology, but cannot 
suborn a small group devoted to a well-developed doc- 
trine. 


BOLLOTEN’S BOOK is a political history of the Re- 
public during the first year of the Spanish war. It 
is almost entirely devoted to an exposition of the struggle 
waged by the Communist Party against the Anarcho- 
Syndicalist CNT and the Socialist left wing headed by 
Largo Caballero. The most interesting part of the work 
is the account of how the Communists, in their fight 
against Largo Caballero, made effective use of the young 
Socialists, who had once been his principal supporters. 
This they were able to do thanks to the merger con- 
summated shortly before the outbreak of the war 
between the young Socialists and the much smaller 
Communist youth organization. The result was that 
the latter, with the help of some of the young Socialist 
leaders, came to dominate the new Socialist-Communist 
Youth. Santiago Carillo, a Socialist who became one of 
its most important leaders, is today Secretary-General 
of the Spanish Communist Party. 

Soviet aid began reaching Spain in October 1936 
(p. 99), and it was then that the Communists launched 
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their offensive within the political parties and labor 
unions. Their efforts soon proved successful among the 
moderate socialist and republican groups, where they 
found allies and tools. Today a large part of the 
Spanish Communist Party in exile is composed of these 
former collaborators, while a majority of the old pre- 
war Communists who were not expelled or did not 
abandon the party are now back in Spain working under- 
ground to organize Communist cadres for the future. 


It has been said that the Germans, Italians and Rus- 
sians used the Spanish war to test their weapons, air- 
planes and military tactics. It should be added that the 
Communists also used it to test propaganda methods on 
a worldwide scale, as well as to perfect the techniques 
of political infiltration and mass control which they later 
employed most successfully in the World War II re- 
sistance movements, in Soviet-occupied Eastern Europe, 
and in the cold war generally. These methods have also 
been put into practice more recently in Castro’s Cuba. 
The Cuban Communists, with the help of Russians, 
Chinese, Czechs and, above all, exiled Spanish Com- 
munists, have made full use of them in conducting 
fanatical propaganda campaigns, organizing the Cuban 
masses, and winning control of the trade unions and 
other nationwide organizations. 


Bolloten vividly shows—and this is his greatest con- 
tribution—that there were in Spain during the civil 
war individuals as well as groups who already at that 
early date understood the real nature and significance 
of Communist policies, who exposed them without fear 
and never let themselves be dominated. The political 
lessons of the conflict in Spain have not been exhausted, 
and therein lies the probable explanation why so many 
books on that tragic war continue to be written and 
read.4 


4In addition to the two books reviewed here, there also 
appeared this year an excellent book by Arthur P. Whitaker, 
Spain and the Defense of the West (Harper, New York), as 
well as Stanley G. Payne’s Falange, A History of Spanish Fas- 
cism (Stanford University Press), a first-rate study of an often 
forgotten aspect of the Spanish war. At least two more books 
on that war are in preparation in the United States. 


Aid, Trade, and Coexistence 


Coexistence: Economic Challenge and Response, 
by Henry C. Aubrey. 

National Planning Association, 

Washington, D. C., 1961. 


Reviewed by Leon M. Herman 


THE INCREASED FLEXIBILITY that has marked 
the world policy of the Soviet leadership since Stalin’s 
death is due, above everything else, to the addition of 
certain new weapons to the arsenal of the Communist 
high command. Among these weapons, Soviet economic 
aid to foreign countries has been of paramount impor- 
tance. The objectives of the Soviet foreign aid program 
are quite clear. It is designed, for the short run, to pro- 
mote Soviet influence on the economic and political in- 
stitutions of the recipient non-Communist countries, and 
ultimately to upset the world balance of power by gain- 
ing control of these countries from within through eco- 
nomic blandishments, rather than from without by the 
use of force. 

True, the Soviet leaders were not the inventors of 
this particular instrumentality in international relations. 
On the contrary, it was the West which first began to 
employ economic aid in the late 1940’s—with the adop- 
tion of the Marshall Plan and the ‘Point 4” program— 
and Soviet spokesmen reacted then with a flood of harsh 
words about these new forms of “economic and political 
enslavement,” this “arrogant infringement of the rights 
of sovereignty of independent nations.” All of which 
did not prevent the USSR, ten years later, from adopt- 
ing this instrumentality itself—not to mention sancti- 
fying it with all sorts of high-sounding ideological 
justifications. Unlike Stalin, who conceived of Soviet eco- 
nomic aid only within the framework of the Com- 
munist bloc, the new leadership realized that aid could 
be employed as a policy lever throughout the entire in- 
ternational arena. Accordingly, with the blessing of 
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Lenin’s resurrected formula about “an alliance between 
the revolutionary proletariat of Europe and the anti- 
imperialist forces of the colonial peoples,” the Soviet 
economic offensive was put into high gear. 

The Soviet foreign aid program, conceived as an in- 
strument for forging this “alliance for revolution,” has 
now been at work about eight years, and has become, 
by any criterion, a large and commanding phenomenon 
in the international affairs of our times. Some twenty 
nations that have won independence from colonial rule 
are at present receiving economic aid from the USSR 
and its allies; a half dozen of them have been receiving 
it over a period of several years. A number of con- 
spicuous industrial plants and other installations have 
been erected in various underdeveloped countries with 
the aid of credits, capital equipment, and technical per- 
sonnel furnished by the Soviet Union and other mem- 
bers of the Communist bloc. The aggregate financial 
commitment of the Communist countries in this enter- 
prise now amounts to some five billion dollars. 


INEVITABLY, the emergence of the Soviet Union, 
with its allies, as a supplier of industrial development 
capital—a role in which the West long enjoyed a 
monopoly—has visibly altered the world economic land- 
scape and, above all, has dramatized the need for a 
more effective response on the part of the West to the 
problems of economic development around the globe. 
In the light of this challenge to Western statesmanship, 
it is fortunate that Henry C. Aubrey, a noted scholar in 
the field of international economic relations, has been 
engaged in studying the Soviet foreign aid venture 
almost from its inception. The volume under review 
represents the fruit of his efforts and offers the serious 
lay reader an illuminating survey of the whole pano- 
rama of facts and ideas bearing on the Soviet entry into 
worldwide economic competition with the West. 

Mr. Aubrey’s study rests on very broad foundations 
of scholarship, for it draws not only on the author’s own 
research but also on several monographs written by 
competent scholars and dealing with various individual 
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aspects of the problem. Both these preliminary studies 
and the present over-all survey were prepared as part of 
a research project sponsored by the National Planning 
Association. Because it is a distillation of the best in- 
formation and analysis that have come out on the sub- 
ject of East-West economic competition, Mr. Aubrey’s 
study promises to serve as a prime source of facts and 
ideas in this field for some time to come. 

The volume contains, first of all, a careful and de- 
tailed description of the flow of credits, capital equip- 
ment, and technical personnel from the Soviet bloc to 
the various underdeveloped countries. Wherever pos- 
sible, the economic contribution from the Communist 
side is presented in comparison with the amounts and 
terms of aid furnished by the United States and other 
Western nations. In the process of sifting out the hard 
facts, Mr. Aubrey clears the air of a number of tire- 
some but persistent illusions. For example, while his 
research fully confirms that Soviet technicians sent out on 
foreign aid projects are thoroughly competent in their 
specialties, he finds no evidence to support the widely 
held notion that they go abroad already equipped with 
fluency in the native language and trained in the niceties 
of international diplomacy. By the same token, his ana- 
lytical searchlight fails to reveal any substance in the 
popular fiction of the “ugly American” as a significant 
phenomenon in the United States program of economic 


aid. 


IT IS IN THE REALM of ideas even more than of 
facts, however, that Mr. Aubrey makes his most valu- 
able contribution to an understanding of both the cur- 
rent problems and long-term implications of competi- 
tive coexistence. He emphasises, in a number of telling 
ways, that the key factor in the foreign aid equation is 
the impact on the recipient nation. This impact is two- 
fold: the direct economic effect and the indirect “po- 
litical impact.” Of the two, the author considers the 
latter by far the more important. For he points out that 
while the leaders of the new nations desperately need 
and want all the assistance they can get, they are at the 
same time painfully sensitive to any self-serving political 
motives that may underlie the donor nation’s offer to 
support their economic development. 

In this respect, Mr. Aubrey notes, the Communist 
governments enjoy a notable advantage. Their con- 
trolled press and disciplined spokesmen, both at home 
and abroad, are able to present and maintain a consistent 
image of Soviet aid, studiously blended to please the 
leadership of the recipient nation. Their own motives 
and intentions, of course, are always pictured as the 
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very best; they are proffering assistance solely out of a 
humanitarian desire to help the newly independent na- 
tions speed up their economic development and raise 
their living standards. By contrast, Mr. Aubrey points 
out that in the West economic aid is all too often justi- 
fied primarily on negative and selfish grounds, that is, 


as a means of deterring the spread of communism and 


thus bolstering Western defenses. Such justifications, 
he says, must strike the peoples of the developing na- 
tions, at best, as harshly selfish, and at. worst, as an 
unwarranted intrusion in their domestic political affairs. 

Nor, cautions Mr. Aubrey, should the effectiveness of 
Soviet propaganda in this ‘“‘battle of images” be under- 
estimated. Viewed in the Western frame of reference, 
the Communists’ many slogans and professions of dis- 
interested humanitarianism may indeed appear trans- 
parently false and in open contradiction to reality. But 
in the less developed countries around the globe the 
frame of reference is quite different. Especially among 
the articulate elements of these societies, there is a 
lingering suspicion of some basic Western standards 
and institutions. Such experience as they have had with 
private enterprise in their own countries has left them 
suspicious, for example, of the profit motive as a de- 
pendable force on which to rely for the long-range 
development of their national economies. It should be 
remembered that one thing the people of these countries 
share with the Russians is the consciousness of a poor 
performance record by the only system of competitive 
private enterprise they ever knew at first hand. It is 
understandable, therefore, that the intellectuals in the 
underdeveloped countries should often tend to see in 
strong governmental direction of the economy the only 
hope of building large-scale industry and raising living 
standards in a hurry, and that the Western formula of 
reliance on the energy and resourcefulness of private 
enterprise should strike many of the new national lead- 
ers as unsatisfactory and unconvincing. 


EVEN AGAINST this somber background, however, 
Mr. Aubrey does not surrender to pessimism. As he 
sees it, the decisive factor in the long-term competition 
between the West and the Communist world will be 
the comparative efficiency of the respective social sys- 
tems, and it is his considered judgment that in the 
struggle time is working on the side of the democracies. 
If the competition up till now has tended to favor the 
Soviet camp, he contends, it is only because the West has — 
been slow to recognize how much is at stake and has 
not effectively exploited its own assets and advantages. 
For the West, Mr. Aubrey reminds us, has at its dis- 


posal vastly superior resources that can be drawn upon 
to help the emergent countries attain their central goal, 
which is to achieve economic betterment, preferably 
without being drawn into coercive forms of economic 
organization and totalitarian methods of social manage- 
ment. Among the chief Western assets underlined by 
the author are the capacity to support a large and stable 
trade, which is especially vital to most developing coun- 
tries, and the availability of abundant supplies of de- 
velopment capital from a variety of sources, whether 
for building a heavy industrial base or for meeting cur- 
rent consumption needs. He also points to a similarity 
of Western welfare aims with those of the new nations, 
and to the West’s long experience with intermediate 
institutions for organizing economic activity. | 

Nor is the affinity of ideas and aspirations between 
the West and the newly emergent countries limited to 
the economic sphere. As Mr. Aubrey points out, there 
is also a kinship of views regarding the worth of the 
individual and a common respect for religious and ethical 
values, both of which might serve as strong mutual links 
“if only the West, and the United States in particular, 
would be less intent on flaunting its material rather 
than its spiritual achievements.’’ By contrast, the gap 
between the peoples of the new nations and the pro- 
tagonists of communism in the realm of spiritual and 
cultural values is so wide as to be well-nigh unbridge- 
able. 

As an economist, however, Mr. Aubrey confines his 
specific recommendations to the area of practical eco- 
nomic policy. His own wide international experience 
as a consultant on economic development makes him 
thoroughly aware of the broad scope of governmental 
activity in the economic life of most modern nations, 
and his proposals are not inhibited by any doctrinaire 
preconceptions or illusions on that score. Though for 
the most part rather too technical to be discussed: here, 
these proposals are uniformly practicable and to the 
point, and they will no doubt receive the careful atten- 
tion they deserve from those charged with shaping 
Western economic aid policies. 

In general, the author urges the necessity of more 
positive Western action to support the economic devel- 


opment of the struggling new nations on the ground 
that “inactivity is no longer feasible.”” He does not be- 
lieve, however, that any crash program is called for; 
rather, what is needed most is greater consistency and 
a more convincing display of genuine altruism. It is 
noteworthy that at least two of Mr. Aubrey’s recommen- 
dations—cited by him as among the most urgent—al- 
ready have found their way into the new foreign aid 
policies proposed by the United States administration 
and sanctioned by the Congress. These are (1) the 
principle of entering into long-term commitments for 
economic aid, and (2) multilateral action to stabilize 
prices of key primary commodities exported by the less 
developed nations. 


MR. AUBREY’S deliberate emphasis on the shortcom- 
ings to date of the Western response to the worldwide 
challenge of economic development is quite clearly in- 
tended to drive home the necessity of correcting these 
deficiencies in the era of competitive coexistence. But 
while he performs this task admirably and with abun- 
dant documentation, one might have wished his study 
also had shed more light than it does on some aspects 
of Soviet foreign aid policy, in particular the ideas 
inspiring the Soviet leaders’ willingness to divert some 
of their scarcest resources to the economic development 
of non-Communist countries. 

Admittedly this is an elusive subject, but it is never- 
theless possible to ferret out these ideas from the murky 
verbiage of benevolence in which they are habitually 
camouflaged in Soviet writings on foreign aid. Some 
scholars who have examined this literature in depth, 
among them Professor Robert C. Tucker of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, have come up with one very signifi- 
cant hypothesis: namely, that the Soviet leaders are 
basing their foreign aid activity on the assumption 
that the underdeveloped countries will ultimately prove 
incapable of evolving the viable “mixed” economy 
toward which their present efforts seem to be directed. 
Should this assumption prove wrong, as it well may, 
Soviet policy on economic aid could again be reversed 
in the opposite direction. 
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Notes and Views 


The “People’s Friendship University” 


HOUSED IN A BUILDING that formerly belonged 
to a Soviet military academy in Moscow, the People’s 
Friendship University (recently renamed the Patrice 
Lumumba Friendship University) is now in its second 
academic year. Five hundred and forty-two foreign stu- 
dents, who devoted the past academic year mainly to 
learning the Russian language at a preparatory school, 
have now started a four-year course of study including 
physics and mathematics, natural sciences, engineering, 
agriculture, medicine, history, philology, economics and 
law.1 Along with these foreign students, the University 
admitted sixty Soviet students who last year studied at 
the preparatory school. (Articles in the Soviet press do 
not indicate what they studied while the foreign students 
were mastering Russian.) This October 700 students en- 
rolled in the preparatory school. Of these, 520 came 
from fifty countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The rest were either Soviet students or foreign students 
transferred from other Soviet institutions of higher educa- 
tion. By 1965 the number of students at the Friendship 
University is expected to reach three or four thousand. 

An international institution for general higher education 
is a new venture not only in the USSR but also in the 
history of education in general. It is true that in the 
1920’s in Moscow there was in operation the University 
of the Toilers of the East. But that was an undisguised 
school for political activists. The Vatican has higher edu- 
cational institutions with an international body of students, 
and in Bruges the “Collége d’Europe” has been operating 
for some years, but in contrast to the Lumumba University 
these institutions are concerned with rather specialized 
types of training. In addition, the Vatican has announced 
that it plans to found a similar institution of higher edu- 
cation for Africans. But the project has not gone beyond 
the planning stage. The Africans themselves, moreover, 
have not registered any enthusiasm for it. For some years 


1The figures and descriptive data are taken mainly from the 
article by S. V. Rumyantsey, Rector of the People’s Friendship 
University, entitled “The People’s Friendship University’s First 
Academic Year,” Vestnik vyshshei shkoly, No. 5, 1961, pp. 
108-110. 
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now the question of founding a general European univer- 
sity in Florence has been kept on the agenda of the 
European Assembly in Strasbourg. But despite the formu- 
lation of detailed plans, this university has not yet been 
opened since there are serious disagreements among mem- 
ber nations about its tasks and functions. The Moscow 
Friendship University is thus the only undertaking of its 
kind. 


A VENTURE so novel inevitably ran into difficulties of 
a purely technical nature. In an article written after the 
completion of the first academic year at the University, 
its rector, S. V. Rumyantsev, enumerates them frankly. 
The first of these is the language barrier which foreign 
students must expend enormous effort to surmount. Sec- 
ondly, the varied character of the secondary education 
completed by students who come from different countries 
makes it almost impossible to combine large groups under 
a single curriculum. Thirdly, there exist few textbooks or 
other aids for foreign students, especially those who do not 
have full mastery of the Russian language. In addition to 
these difficulties enumerated by Rumyantsev, the Soviet 
Union does not have the personnel to teach adequately all 
of the subjects listed in the Friendship University’s cur- 
riculum. What, for example, will students from countries 
with a tropical climate study at the school of agriculture, 
when the USSR has no specialists in tropical agronomy? 
And what future awaits a young man from Ghana who has 
finished a law school in Moscow, when among Soviet jurists 
there are not only no experts on Ghanaian laws, but few 
teachers (if any) who have a detailed knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon law, which has been adopted in Ghana, or with 
French law which is common to many countries which have 
recently obtained their independence? 

But one must not exaggerate the importance of these dif- 
ficulties, serious though they may be. The main profes- 
sional focus of Friendship University is on technology and 
the natural sciences, and in these fields Soviet education is 
strong. It is not by chance that an engineer was appointed 
as its rector. “In opening the Friendship University we 
desire only one thing and that is to help other countries in 


training highly qualified specialists,” stated Khrushchev,? 
whose personal initiative was instrumental in founding this 
institution.$ 


IF THE GOAL of the Soviet Government were really 
limited solely to training engineers and scientists, then 
Lumumba University might well be called ‘““Khrushchev’s 
folly.” For such a conventional goal there would be little 
reason to undertake a risky experiment in the field of 
education, accompanied by endless difficulties and enor- 
mous expense.* It would.be simpler, cheaper, and more 
effective to enroll foreign students in already existing 
Soviet higher educational institutions. The difficulties cited 
by Rumyantsev are more easily overcome by the foreign stu- 
dent im such ordinary schools than in a special institution. 
Clearly, the foreigner who lives, works, and associates 
with Russians will master the language more quickly than 
one who associates mainly with his fellow countrymen or 
other foreigners who speak little Russian. Even the back- 
ward student with poor knowledge will, in a homogeneous 
and comparatively strong group, rise to the general level 
faster than if he is thrown together with equally backward 
students. | 

Moreover, if the basic aim of the Soviet leaders was to 
assist in training technical cadres, the most rational de- 
cision would hardly be to spend tens of millions of rubles 
in founding one more higher educational institution in 
Moscow or even in transporting students there from so 
far away. The dominant view in academic circles of 
economically backward countries holds that such large 
sums are most wisely spent on national universities and 
technical schools where specialists can be trained to meet 
the conditions of the given country. One of the main 
Soviet arguments in favor of the Friendship University is 
that it “permits training with a view to the needs of the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America.” However, 
such an enumeration of continents is pure abstraction. In 
reality the mining of tin in Malaya and Bolivia, for ex- 
ample, is not at all the same and requires different kinds 
of specialized training which can hardly be obtained in 
Moscow. To sum up, from a purely technical standpoint 
the establishment of Friendship University is one of the 
worst methods of using those great material resources and 
skilled personnel which the Soviet Government has de- 
cided to assign to this project. 

What, then, induced Khrushchev to found the People’s 
Friendship University? The explanation offered most fre- 
quently is that he was motivated mainly by propaganda 
considerations. And in fact the gesture was grandiose 


2 Pravda, November 18, 1960. 

8 Rumyantsey, Joc. cit. 

4+"They handed us a blank check. They gave us tens of 
millions of rubles and said ‘spend them.’ When we run out, 
they'll give us more,” said Rumyantsev in an interview with 
Priscilla Johnson, an American journalist. (Harper's Magazine, 
December 1960, p. 91). 


and the propaganda noise was loud. But: Khrushchev 
could not fail to realize that the propaganda effect was 
a transient gain, not worth tens of millions. The declining 
impact of the University is indicated by a comparison 
of two figures. Last year 43,531 applications were sub- 
mitted from abroad. This year there were only about 
6,000, one-seventh as many.® In the second place, the 
propaganda hubbub inevitably led to intensified Western 
efforts in this field, which from the Communist stand- 
point was not at all desirable. 


A CLUE TO the real reasons for creating a special uni- 
versity may be found in the earlier Soviet experience with 
students from economically backward countries. In the 
academic year 1959-60, before Friendship University was 
set up, there were 930 such students in the USSR.7 A 
considerable number of them came to the Soviet Union 
with pro-Communist leanings, intense but rather confused, 
since they stemmed more from a reaction against Western 
colonialism and racial discrimination than from a real 
commitment to communism. The students envisioned the 
Soviet Union as a utopia, devoid of the social and racial 
inequalities of the non-Communist world. They expected 
a great deal from the USSR, “not only education but also 
the truth of life,” in the words of one Nigerian. Such 
exaggerated expectations recur in the articles and docu- 
ments written by former foreign students whose experience 
in Moscow disenchanted them with communism. 

Utopias generally stand up poorly in the light of reality. 
This is especially the case when one compares Soviet 
actuality with the myths of Soviet propaganda. Theoph- 
ilus Okonkwo, a Nigerian student who lived in Moscow 
for two years and seven months and who openly admitted 
that he went there as a pro-Communist, said in an inter- 
view with the author of this article: “I realized that not 
everything was as I had imagined when Russian students 
began to ask me questions which showed their distorted 
conception of the outside world and their aspiration to 
find out facts which had clearly been inaccessible to them.” 
The utopia was thus dispelled and replaced by a feeling of 
acute and bitter disappointment such as could never have 
been experienced by any who had come to Moscow either 
neutral or unfriendly towards communism. Talking with the 


5 Rumyantsev, Joc. cit. 

6 Komsomolskaia pravda, May 23, 1961. 

7 Seymour M. Rosen, The Preparation and Education of 
Foreign Students in the USSR, US Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Information on Education 
Around the World, No. 44, July 1960. 

8 See, for example, “An Open Letter to All African Govern- 
ments,’ Youth and Freedom, Vol. 3, Nos. 5-6. Also, Everest 
Mulekezi, “I Was a Student at ‘Moscow State,’ Reader's 
Digest, July 1961; interview with four Brazilian students, 
Le Figaro (Paris), January 31, 1961; and, Michel Ayih, “We 
Cannot Accept Force, Deceit, Subversion, or Terrorism,” The 
Student (Leiden), Vol. 4, No. 11, December 1960. 
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American journalist, Priscilla Johnson, Everest Mulekezi, 
a student from Uganda, said: “We have become so bitter, 
sO prepossessed with. our own situation, that we cannot 
study or talk about anything else.” 


JUDGING FROM THE materials available in the 
West, the reasons for this disappointment may be sum- 
marized as follows: forcible isolation of foreign students 
—an isolation which in certain cases was taken (though 
not necessarily correctly) as racial segregation; the ab- 
sence of freedom of thought and speech, a fact which was 
noticed first of all in teaching, especially in classes on 
Marxism and Leninism, which were voluntarily attended 
by pro-Communists although they are optional for foreign 
students; lack of political freedom; the impossibility of 
organizing independent student unions even for students 
who are foreigners; the impossibility of expressing one’s 
feelings even when they generally coincide with the Soviet 
policy but disagree in details, as happened, for instance, 
when the Soviet authorities forbade a demonstration by 
the Africans against the French atomic experiments in the 
Sahara solely because Khrushchev was about to go to 
Paris at that time; bureaucracy (the endless passes, certifi- 
cates, and permits); the constant pressure on non-Com- 
munists which is exerted not so much for the purpose of 
converting them to the true faith as for the purpose of 
forcing them to behave as though they were converted; 
hypocrisy and falsehood; and, finally, the stupidity of some 
Soviet officials who declared, for instance, to the African 
students that they were imperialists because they speak 
imperialistic languages, English and French. All this led 
to an open conflict with the Soviet authorities, to the for- 
mation of an underground “Union of African Students in 
Moscow,” and to the flight: and dismissal of dozens of 
students. The deported organizers of the “Union of Afri- 
can Students in Moscow” sent a sharp anti-Communist 
“open letter” to the heads of the African governments 
which made a strong impression on university students in 
the African countries. (The almost open political conflict 
in the University of Moscow had a demoralizing influence 
on the Soviet students as well.) 

The disappointed pro-Communists proved to be the most 
vociferous protestants. This does not mean, however, that 
the genuinely neutral students were left unaffected. Com- 
munist intolerance of ideological neutrality dismayed many 
of them. A student who returned from Moscow writes: 
“If they find that the student is really neutral, that he is 
unwilling to commit himself (politically), then he is re- 
garded as a dangerous man and politically undesirable.” 9 
The specific reasons for the dissatisfaction of the neutrals 
were summarized in a letter addressed by seven students 
from Somalia to the Prime Minister of their country.1° 


9US News and World Report, Washington, D.C., August 1, 
1960. 
10 Youth and Freedom, Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 15-16. 
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They complained of the bad living conditions, of racial 
discrimination (which they sometimes confused with the 
ordinary segregation of foreigners in Soviet society), of 
the disrespect for their religious ceremonies and customs, 
of the threats that followed any expression of dissatisfac- 
tion, of the censorship of correspondence, of political pres- 
sure, and of the suppression by Soviet authorities of the 
slightest indications of “political deviation.” Thus, a 
paradoxical situation has been created among the foreign 
students from non-Communist countries in Moscow. The 
only ones who do not express open dissatisfaction are 
generally either Western and pro-Western students (such 
as the Indians) who from the start had a more or less 
clear picture of what was in store for them, or young 
Communists from such countries as Syria and Iraq who 
have tied themselves so closely to the party that to 
return home would mean their arrest. On the other hand, 
the neutrals and pro-Communists from Western countries 
are in most cases openly critical. 


The Friendship University was intended at least in part 
to straighten out this situation which is fraught with 
international and internal complications. In a separate 
university the neutrals may be given more freedom to 
remain neutrals. In such a university much more freedom 
may be granted in discussions, without the fear that this 
will have an undesirable influence on the Soviet students. 
The contradiction between reality and propaganda will 
probably not be so evident to foreigners in the artificial 
atmosphere of this university, and carefully selected Soviet 
“students” will be able to maintain the proper optimistic 
tone which could by no means be created in an ordinary 
school of higher education with its oppositionists, philoso- 
phizing cynics, and wildly pro-Western stiliagi. 

However, such a basic problem as isolation from normal 
life, of which foreigners complain, can only be aggravated 
in Friendship University. Not without reason has it been 
nicknamed “Apartheid U.” 22 Nor does Friendship Uni- 
versity solve the fundamental problem of teaching the hu- 
manities to students from the outside world in a Com- 
munist country. 


If these subjects are to be taught with a Marxist in- 
terpretation but with free access to world literature and 
with an objective presentation of all pertinent facts and 
theories, then a considerable part of the Soviet orthodoxy 
loses its persuasiveness. How, for instance, is it possible 
to,talk blithely about “unavoidable acute crises of capi- 
talism” if one is simultaneously free to study Keynes’ 
theories? Or how can one discuss the civil war in Russia 
without mentioning the actual part played by Trotsky? 
If one confines oneself to the official Soviet materials, then 
the inevitable taboos provoke dissatisfaction among the 
students. And even if a student should accept Soviet 
orthodoxy during his study in Moscow, he is sure to dis- 
cover upon returning home that the restricted knowledge 


11 Harper's Magazine, loc. cit. 


made available to him in the USSR does not equip him 
for work as, for example, a jurist or historian even in 
the most backward non-Communist country. As a result, 
the Soviet Union is likely to acquire enemies instead 
of friends. 


OBVIOUSLY A NEW APPROACH was required if 
Friendship University was to serve successfully its basic 
purpose of training pro-Soviet technicians for the emerging 
states of Africa, Asia and Latin America. The direction 
of this new approach was frankly revealed by Rumyantsev 
in his previously-quoted article. “The new University,” 
he wrote, “‘is intended in the main for those persons who, 
while having good abilities, nevertheless cannot get educa- 
tion either in their own native land or in Western coun- 
tries’ (italics added). What does this mean in practice? 

At present foreign students wishing to go to a Soviet 
university are selected by academic organizations of their 
countries, by their governments, and by UNESCO. For 
Friendship University, however, the candidates will in the 
future be selected, according to Rumyantsev, “by social 


organizations and by public figures,’ which means by the 
local Communist parties under supervision of the Soviet 
embassies. Persons selected will. be those who desire to 
go to university but “cannot do so” elsewhere. Rumyan- 
tsev is careful to say “cannot” rather than “have no op- 
portunity,” suggesting that he has in mind mainly persons 
from the indigent classes who, though intelligent, have 
not had sufficient academic preparation to qualify for 
higher education in the usual way. The USSR had experi- 
ence with training personnel from youth of this type in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. And it was clearly shown that, 
when unexpectedly presented with the opportunity of re- 
ceiving higher education, such young people are usually 
too much absorbed by the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge—any kind of knowledge—to regard this knowledge 
critically. 

It should be emphasized that this does not pertain to 
those young people (of whatever social class) who gradu- 
ated from high school and went on to a university, but to 
the insufficiently trained youth from the most indigent 
classes who suddenly find themselves confronted with 


Soviet Falsification— 


A CASE HISTORY 


In the summer of 1960 most of the African students at 
Moscow University joined in organizing an African Stu- 
dents’ Union. The organization—like its predecessor, the 
Black African Students’ Union—was refused recognition 
by the Soviet authorities. Two members of its Executive 
Committee who left the USSR in the autumn of 1960, 
along with another Negro student from former French 
Togoland who left Moscow about the same time, pub- 
lished an “Open Letter to African Governments” in vari- 
ous European newspapers and magazines (including The 
Guardian, Manchester; Le Monde, Paris; Die Weltwoche, 
Ziirich). In it they set forth the story of the mistreatment 
of African students by the Soviet authorities. 


The forged photograph (right), which had appeared in 
the Soviet weekly New Times (No. 33, August 12, 1960), 
is described in a portion of the “Open Letter’ as follows: 


“There are many cases we could cite of Communist deceitful 
exploitation of African students without their knowledge or 
consent. In early July [1960], Mr. Theophilus Okonkwo 
was exercising in the Moscow University gym, and a Russian 
student took a picture of him in a boxing pose. Perfectly 
innocent so far. But then, a few weeks later, a friend put 
the August 12 issue of The New Times in front of him and 
said: ‘Look what they have done to you.’ There, in a 
full-page picture, was Mr. Okonkwo in the boxing pose. 
But now, the Soviet propagandists had blatantly dubbed 
in broken chains on his wrists and a white man with a whip 


falling back in terror. Without Mr. Okonkwo’s knowledge 
or consent, the Communists had spread this propaganda 
construction in a number of Communist magazines through 
the world. Mr. Okonkwo’s protests to the Soviet authorities 
were, of course, to no avail.’ 


The Soviets obviously could not deny the truthfulness 
of this incident. Instead, they published a smear attack 
on Mr. Okonkwo in Trud (Moscow, October 29, 1960), 
accusing him of being a spy and a drunkard—a standard 
Soviet technique, as standard as forged photographs. 
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unexpected perspectives of social advancement. Such 
students are capable of being’ trained as technicians and 
scientists, while at the same time they are indoctrinated 
with the appropriate ideology. Few young people from 
such social surroundings have acquired the broader in- 
tellectual outlook possessed by those who have had more 
systematic schooling. The rest sense their inferiority 
and for that very reason cling tenaciously to one 
another and to their educators for support. Their un- 
ctitical acceptance of dogmas taught at school as the truth 
does not mean that they are incapable of playing the part 
of a “technical intelligentsia.” The experience of the Soviet 
Union in its early years proves the contrary. 

But the same experience has shown that youth of uni- 
versity age who have had only between four and seven 
years of schooling profit little from study in the usual 
higher educational institutions. They need a special system 
of training. In the first two decades of the Soviet state 
such a system was found in the “Rabfaks’—workers’- 
peasants’ schools. The People’s Friendship University is 
Khrushchev’s “rabfak” for students from underdevel- 
oped areas. Since Soviet higher educational institutions 


today follow standard curricula, they are not suitable for 
the education of youth “who cannot get education either 
in their own native land or in Western countries.” The 
Soviet leaders do not intend to compete with the West in 
training African or Asian students to be intelligentsia of 
the traditional kind. The Communist leadership has de- 
cided to repeat on an international scale the experiment of 
educating an “intelligentsia of a new type” which for one 
generation at least may remain faithful to Soviet doc- 
trine. Through this means it hopes to exert considerable 
influence on the life of countries which have recently 
become independent. The success of this experiment, how- 
ever, is hardly guaranteed. 


David Burg 


(Mr. Burg is a young student who attended Moscow Uni- 
versity and fled the Soviet Union in 1956. At present 
a research student at King’s College, Cambridge, he has 
published numerous’ articles on Soviet student life in 
British, German, and American publications.) 


Recent Trends in Soviet Farm Incomes 


WHILE THE PLANNED public sector of the Soviet 
economy has been diligently studied by students of Soviet 
affairs, the private sector has remained relatively neglected. 
The scarcity of relevant data and the decline of the 
private economy’s share in total Soviet output of goods 
and services have probably been the factors most respon- 
sible for this lack of interest. 

The most striking feature of the private economic sec- 
tor in the Soviet Union is its vitality. In spite of decades 
of deprecation by Communist ideologists, private economic 
activity in the USSR still survives and affects the daily 
life of Soviet citizens much more than production figures 
might indicate. Its scope encompasses a broad variety of 
consumer goods and services which are, as a rule, low on 
the scale of priorities of the Soviet planners. In other 
words, private economic activity is strongest where the 
government monopoly is weakest, and it tends to adjust to 
the supply-demand conditions in that sector of the market 
over which the consumer has some degree of influence. 

In this note we shall focus our attention on recent in- 
come trends in the most numerous social group perma- 
nently engaged in private economic activity—the collective 
farmers—leaving aside the various urban groups similarly 
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active in fields such as housing, handicraft, repair and 
domestic service. The resulting conclusions should shed 
new light on the popular assumption that a policy of 
arresting or reducing peasant incomes is politically un- 
feasible in the Soviet Union. 


FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS Soviet’ peasants have 
divided their time and effort between the socialized sector 
of the collective farms and their own household garden 
plots and livestock holdings. In order to gain some insight 
into the size and labor requirements of the private sector 
of Soviet agriculture, it is necessary to compare the labor 
input and total output data for the two sectors (socialized 1 
and private) of the collective farmers’ economy. 

Soviet authorities estimate that in 1958 able-bodied 
members of collective farms? devoted between 28.5 and 


1 As used in this article, the term “socialized sector’ refers to 


the collective farms (Rolkozy), not to the state-operated farms 
(sovkhozy). 

2The category of “able-bodied” collective farm members 
embraces males 16-59 years of age and females 16-54 years of 
age. 


32.9 percent of their total work time to their private plots.® 
Thus, roughly one-third of the collective farmers’ labor 
goes into their private economy. What are the results of 
this labor compared to the production resulting from labor 
in the socialized sector? 

In 1957 (a year for which detailed official information 
is available), the private sector’s share in the collective 
farmers’ total gross output of eleven major commodities 
was about 34.9 percent; ¢ in livestock production the share 
of the private sector was 54.4 percent. The inclusion of 
other products would probably lower the contribution of 
the private plots to about 28-30 percent of the total gross 
output. In net output figures, however, the share of the 
private sector would be necessarily higher (since feed and 
seed, which are produced mainly in the socialized sector, 
are excluded from net output). 


The above figures indicate that the productivity of labor. 


(measured in terms of output per unit of labor input) 
in the collective and private sectors is about the same. 
It is evident that in spite of the substantial capital invest- 
ments in the collectivized sector, labor productivity in that 
sector remains low. Soviet economists explain this by 
pointing out that while labor productivity has risen sub- 
stantially in the production of grains, it is still very low 
in the production of other crops and livestock. Official 
data also indicate that, compared to the pre-1913 period, 
labor input in 1956 (on the collective farms) was lower 
by only 20 percent per hectare for sugar-beets and pota- 
toes, by 22 percent for flax, and by 27 percent per cow.5 

What were the returns for the labor inputs of the 
peasants in the private and socialized sectors, as reflected 
in the income of the peasants? In order to answer this 
question, it is mecessary to compute the value of the gross 
output of the collective farmers’ private plots and com- 
pare it with the income they derived from the collective 
farms as payment for their labor performed in the social- 
ized sector.® 


3 Nauchnye doklady vysshei shkoly, Ekonomicheskie nauki, 
No. 1, 1961, pp. 45-47. 

4 Hay and silage, hemp, tobacco, tea, fruits and berries and 
other minor products are not included in the output calculation. 
The exclusion of hay and silage particularly tends to raise the 
output share of the private sector. 

5 Sotsialisticheskii trud, No. 1, 1961, p. 25. The experience 
of Soviet collective farms with mechanization of agriculture 
indicates that the economic advantage of mechanization in the 
Soviet case cannot be measured in terms of agricultural output, 
but rather in terms of substitution for and transfer of labor 
from agriculture to other branches of the economy. 

®The computed me? output of the households would be 
conceptually a more correct magnitude to compare with the 
income derived from the farms. Since such data are not 
available, it is assumed that by omitting the output of grain, 
fruit, berries and other crops from the calculation of the 
collective farmers’ private production, one comes close to the 
magnitude of the households’ net output. Retail prices of 1958 
were used in the calculation of the household income, and the 
lowest prices for meat were assumed. In general, the method 


In 1957 the income of collective farmers from the 
socialized sector, which took two-thirds of their total 
labor input, amounted to about 37 percent of their total 
agricultural income, while the private economy, which 
absorbed only one-third of their total labor input, gen- 
erated an income 1.7 times larger than the earnings they 
derived from the socialized sector. It is safe to assume 
that the farmers’ attitude to the two institutions (collec- 
tive farms and private plots) is shaped by the difference 
in these income-labor ratios. 


LET US NOW TURN our attention to recent changes 
in the income of collective farmers. The best way to meas- 
ure these trends is to consider the changes in the chief 
income-generating assets in the farmers’ private economy, 
namely, land and livestock. Some bench-mark years have 
been chosen and the assets per household and per capita 
calculated from official Soviet data. 

The average private landholding (sown area per capita) 
has decreased between 1953 and 1960 by 4.2 percent.? 
By 1961, however, it has most probably declined fur- 
ther as a result of the official drive in various parts of 
the country to reduce the size of private plots. As for 
crop distribution on the private plots, there was (between 
1953 and 1956) a marked decline (by about one-fourth) 
in the area sown to grain and an increase in land sown 
to potatoes and feed crops. This change was induced in 
part by increased distributions ‘of grain to the collective 
farmers in some years of the period, by the conversion of 
collective farms into state farms, and by a higher demand 
for feed. In any case, the increase in the privately-tilled 
potato area indicates a rise in labor intensity on the private 
plots since 1953. 

The private livestock holdings of the collective farmers 
have undergone an interesting evolution during the last 
eight years.® In 1953, Soviet collective farmers owned 


of computation used tends to undervalue rather than overstate 
the private output of the collective farmers. 

7On a per household basis the private land holdings were 
0.276 hectares in 1953, 0.292 hectares in 1958, and 0.287 
hectares in 1959. Selskoe khoziaistvo SSSR, Tsentralnoe Statis- 
ticheskoe Upravlenie SSSR, Moscow, 1961, pp. 128-29. 

8 Private livestock holdings of collective farmers for selected 
years were as follows (head of livestock per collective farm 
household) : 


1940 1932 1956 1958 


1959/60 
Cows 693 ppp) .610 .675 562 
Cattle 440 .334  ..480 A401 249 
Pigs 504. -«565—i(‘é«C 588 556 
Sheep 848 .630 .987 1.172 1.053 
Goats 318  .386 325 235 174 


Source: Selskoe khoziaistvo SSSR, TsSU SSSR, Moscow, 1960, 
pp. 56, 57, 266, 267. Vestnik statistiki, No. 5, 1961, pp. 92, 
93. The data for livestock holdings of collective farmers given 
farther on in the text are also. based upon the above-cited 
sources, 
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about 15 percent less private livestock (per: household) 
than in 1940. Prompted by Khrushchev’s warnings about 


stagnation in Soviet agriculture, the government decided 


after Stalin’s death to promote the expansion of both. the 
socialized and the private livestock herds, and in conse- 
quence the private holdings increased by about 20 percent 
between 1953 and 1958. During this period, private live- 
stock holdings were also the main source of the additions 
to the socialized herd, which swelled in size largely as a 
result of massive purchases of. private livestock by the 
collective (and state) farms. 

In 1958 government policy changed again, and a sharp 
distinction has been made since then between the socialized 
sector, where the herds are to continue growing, and the 
private sector, where livestock holdings are being curtailed. 
As a result, the private livestock holdings of collective 
farmers have fallen back (on a per household basis) to 
the 1953 level. On a per capita basis, they owned about 
10 percent less livestock in 1960 than in 1953. Between 
1958 and 1960, the decrease amounted to over 20 percent. 

Thus, the period 1958-1960 witnessed a reduction both 
in the sown area and in the livestock herd held by collec- 
tive farmers in the private sector. The resultant loss of 
income over the two years can be estimated at between 
10 to 15 percent.® Because a ceiling on incomes received 
from the collective. farms was established in 1958, the 
decrease in farmers’ earnings from their private plots was 
not compensated by an income rise from the socialized 
sector. The correctness of this conclusion—at any rate 
for the year 1958—is supported by a study of.a sample 
of collective farm households undertaken by the All-Union 
Scientific Research Institute of Agricultural Economics. 
Reporting on the study recently in Voprosy ekonomiki,1 
the Soviet agricultural economist A. Kraeva indicates that, 
in comparison with 1957, the total 1958 income of able- 
bodied collective farmers decreased by over 9 percent. The 
same figure may be applied to the decline in income per 
capita, since over the year the number of able-bodied 
farmers increased by no more than 2-3 percent, if at all. 
Interestingly enough, these estimates differ radically from 
the previously announced official figures, which claimed 


a 7 percent imcrease in farmers’ incomes for the same 
period.22 


THE EXPERIENCE of the last two years points to the 
ability of the Soviet authorities to reverse a rising trend 
in income without causing internal revolts or upheavals. 
A downward inflexibility of wages or incomes, at least 
with regard to collective farmers, does not appear to be 


®The 1958-60 decline in collective farmers’ cow holdings 
alone accounts for a decrease in the value of their private 
output by over 9.2 billion rubles (in 1958 retail prices). This 
by itself is sufficient to indicate a drop in their incomes. 

49,No.: 8, 1961; p. i775 

11 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu, TsSU SSSR, 
Moscow, 1960, p. 84, 
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a consideration which influences the pai -of Soviet 
planners. i 

It seems further that the maintenance of an income 
differential between urban and rural labor is still a neces- 
sary requirement of Soviet economic policy (in spite of 
the declared intention to equalize the living standards of 
town and country). The planners evidently fear that 
increases in rural incomes would result in demands for 
higher industrial wages, which they are unwilling to grant. 
Indeed, they have served notice on the industrial labor 
force that increased incomes are not likely during the 
unfolding of the investment program of the Seven-Year 
Plan. The resultant prospect of stagnating urban and 
rural incomes should be taken into account by those who 
have pinned their hopes for an erosion of the Moscow 
dictatorship on continually rising living standards for the 
Soviet people. 

There is, however, another aspect of the recent changes 
in collective farmers’ income, namely, their impact upon 
income distribution. Because of the lack of detailed infor- 
mation, and perhaps because they have been misled by 
the egalitarian phraseology of official Soviet doctrine, stu- 
dents of the Soviet economy have paid little attention to 
this problem. 

In the collective farm sector, the following general char- 
acteristics of income distribution can be observed. Basi- 
cally, there are two economically privileged groups among 
collective farmers. One is made up of the farm officials 
and so-called mechanizers (tractor drivers, combine har- 
vester operators, and truck drivers), who constitute about 
one-tenth of the labor force but receive about 20-25 per- 
cent of all payments in money and kind to collective farm 
labor. The other is comprised of members of particularly 
privileged farms which either produce high-priced crops 
(primarily industrial) or serve as model farms. Their 
labor payments are at least twice the earnings of average 
farmers. It would therefore appear that about:20 percent 
of the collective farm population absorbs 40-45 percent of 
the total labor remuneration distributed by the collective 
farms. There is strong evidence that incomes from private 
plots served as a compensating factor for the lower-earning 
groups of collective farmers and tended to’ equalize farm 
income. If this assumption is correct, we have to conclude 
that the policies designed to decrease the output of 
private plots tend to increase income inequality in the 
Soviet rural areas. 


IN SUMMARY, the following general conclusions 
about recent Soviet policies affecting the collective farmers’ 
income may be made: 


(1) After a period (ending by 1958) of stimulating 
conditions under which income from both the socialized 
and private sectors was increasing, the Soviet authorities 
embarked upon a concerted effort to decrease the scope of 
the private economy, thus depressing the farmers’ private 
earnings. 


(2) The professed intention to compensate for this 
income decline by an increase in income from the socialized 
sector has not materialized. The total income of collective 
farmers has consequently been decreasing since 1958.12 

(3) The decline in farmers’ private income, which 


constitutes a large share of their total earnings and affects 


in more than one way the socialized sector, has resulted 
in a new incentives crisis in Soviet agriculture. This crisis, 
which became apparent during 1960 (and perhaps already 
in 1959), better explains the failure of Soviet agriculture 
to meet the targets of the Seven-Year Plan than the 
12 According to official figures, the peasants’ total income from 
all sources was 0.5 percent higher in 1959 than in 1958. 
(Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu, p. 84.) However, 
not even this minute increase can be substantiated by any 
conceivable manipulation of the primary official data. 
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reasons that are officially cited, 7.e., adverse weather con- 
ditions and disruptions in the channels of control. 


(4) Finally, the prolonged struggle of the Soviet regime 
against its peasantry indicates that technological advance- 
ment and administrative reorganization alone are not sufh- 
cient to produce increases in agricultural output in the 
absence of appropriate social policies. Nor can the prob- 
lems of Soviet agriculture be solved by occasional good 
harvests. There is in short no substitute for resolving the 
pressing question of peasant incomes. 


Arcadius Kahan 


(Assistant Professor of Economics at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Kahan last appeared in these pages with 
“Troubles in Soviet Agriculture,’ March-April 1961.) 
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A SOURCE OF INCOME 


—The store is closed? 


—Very good! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), July 30, 196]. 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers ate welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information Agency, 


1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


AN AUTHOR'S COMPLAINT 


To THE Epirors: I would like to straighten out a mis- 
conception which follows from Mr. Ebon’s review of my 
book and Conrad Kellen’s book on the same subject, 
“The Rise of Khrushchev’ (Problems of Communism, 
September-October (1961). 

Mr. Ebon informed the readers that “Kellen’s book 
was submitted to Pistrak for checking before publication.” 
This statement leaves the readers with the impression 
that I was checking the accuracy or the interpretation of 
events in Mr. Kellen’s book. This is not so. A version 
(and not the final one) of Kellen’s manuscript was shown 
to me because it contained a large number of simi- 
larities if compared with my manscript. The truth is 
that Mr. Kellen was hired by the publisher to edit the 
first version of my book and, despite this fact, he de- 
cided to write a “journalistic’ book about Khrushchev 
on his own based on the material made known to him 
as an editor. What I checked was not the substance 
of the book but these similarities, which were partly 
deleted from the last version of Kellen’s manuscript. I 
must refrain from passing judgment on that book, but 
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I must state that for understandable reasons I rejected the 

offer that my name be mentioned in the foreword of 
Kellen’s book. 

LAZAR PISTRAK 

Washington, D. C. 


COMMENT FROM NORWAY 


To THE Eprrors: I should like to inform you that, after 
having read Problems of Communism avidly for some 
years, it is my opinion that the magazine maintains a 
standard of excellence and erudition that would have 
been imposing in any political field, but is especially so 
in a field where propaganda on the lowest level is so 
frequent and rampant—and perhaps so tempting. 

For my needs—as an editorial writer—Problems of 
Communism offers an invaluable source of information 
and analysis of a scope and quality far beyond other 


periodical literature on the same subject of which I know. 


OLE GHERLOW 
Editorial writer, Morgenavisen 
Bergen, Norway 
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